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NOTICE, 


Tue Council of the Statistical Society wish it to be understood, 
that, while they consider it their duty to adopt every means within 
their power to test the facts inserted in this Journal, they do not 
hold themselves responsible for their accuracy, which must rest 


upon the authority of the several Contributors. 
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Twenty years have now elapsed since Italy obtained unity and 
freedom, objects for the attainment of which she strove perse- 
veringly and indefatigably for many long years. The immediate 
disturbances incident to the change from her divided condition in 
so many fragmentary States to one united kingdom, are no longer 
in operation, and sufficient time has elapsed to allow us to try the 
economic results of the change by statistical facts. It would be 
erroneous, indeed, to ignore the force and value of sentiment in 
political vicissitudes, and to subject it too closely to economic 
tests; nevertheless, the truest pledge of permanency in political 
institutions, lies in their utility, and it is not a vain question to ask, 
how far is Italy the better for all the sacrifices she has made to 
promote her national independence? Have the people of the 
VOL. XLV. PART I. B 
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different States reason to congratulate themselves in having become 
members of a United Italy P 


I.—Formation of the Kingdom. 


The Kingdom of Italy was constituted on the 17th March, 1861, 
when Victor Emanuel united under his sceptre the country for- 
merly belonging to the Kingdom of Sardinia, with the exception of 
the province of Savoy and the district of Nice, ceded to France by 
the treaty of Turin of 24th March, 1860, the portion of Lombardy 
ceded by Austria by the treaty of Zurich of 10th November, 1859, 
the duchies of Parma and Modena, and the Romagna, the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, the Marches and Umbria, and the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, respectively annexed at different dates in 1860; 
also Venetia, ceded by Austria in 1866; and finally Rome, acquired 
from the Pope, and declared capital of the kingdom on the 9th 
October, 1870. A natural desire exists, especially among advanced 
politicians, in Italy for the union into the kingdom of ‘‘ The Italia 
‘* irredenta,”’ that is for the recovery of several portions of territory 
which at one time or another belonged to it, viz., westwards 
including Corsica, Nice, and Savoy; northwards, including the 
canton Ticino and the Italian Tyrol; eastward, including Istria 
and Trieste ; and southward, including Malta. But these territories, 7 
which now belong to other States, would not add materially to the 
wealth of the country : they lie on the fringes of the kingdom, and 
any attempt to acquire them by force would possibly involve war 
with France, England, Austria, and Switzerland. The wisdom of 
Italy is to be content with the vast territory she has acquired, and 
to make it, as respects quietness and peace, production and wealth, 
lightness of taxation, and, if possible, exemption from the burden 
of the conscription for the military service, in fact, as well as in 
name, the garden of the world. Any movement in the direction 
of further acquisitions of territory would be most unwise and inex- 
pedient, and might endanger the very existence’of the State. 


Il.—Territory. 


As now constituted, Italy has an area of 296,304* square kilo- 
metres, equal to 114,375 English square miles, being thus nearly 
equal in size to the United Kingdom, which has an area of 121,305 
square miles. Italy is divided into 16 departments, 69 provinces, 
and 8,382 communes, as follows :— 


* The facts and figures in this paper are derived principally from the 
« Annuario Statistico Italiano, 1881,” the “Movimento dello Stato Civile,” the 
« Annali di Statistica,” and other official publications. 
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3° 
Departments. , Provinces. | o¢ ese Kilcmetves. Sate Miles: . 

MAOMOONES, CEE: casts. 4, 1,487, 29,269 11,2997; 
SURI cr terniep eaters: 2. 27 5,324 2.0 ais 
mooribardiny tic 1csaiere.s. ‘\ 8: 1,965" 23,527 9;082° 
pV enobGseeas canines. .i. i SF 795 28,464 th 9,059 
SCTE RS yee RRS fe RR 8 323 20,515 75919, 
MRIOETA Ae citieiceriiewAcioece. 1 Se 9,633 3,718 
LEE Yo) a: Cae an Oe 4, 249 9,704 3,745 
RTE OS ee a ' 8 278 , 24,052 9,284: 
ADV Alo @.. e311 :) ro 1 aa LEO? 4,600 
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Galabriow i n.0..0......50s 3 410 17,257 656628 
Bi Ch alts: cei met csc: 7 360 29,241 11,287 
Lge EY, ae aoe eae 2 368 24,342 95396 

69: 85382 296,304 Hep Tabs e 





- A most important: fact connected with the topographic features 
of Italy, and which greatly affects her agricultural wealth, is the 
large portion she contains of highland. Of the 296,305 square 
kilometres, as many as 183,908:square kilometres consist of high 
or mountain land, and 112,397 of lowland plains, the elevation on 
the level of the sea ranging from 3,274: metres in the department 
of Turin, to 142: metres in.the department: of Reggio Emilia. Italy 
is highly favoured in:navigable rivers, navigable lakes, and canals. 
Nowhere do land and water lend themselves, together with sunshine 
and clouds, to render the natural scenery so superb and beautiful. 
Italy has an extensive sea coast on the Mediterranean and Adriatic. 


I1I.—Population. 


The progress of the population of the States now composing the 
kingdom of Italy, before, and since their union, has been as follows :— 


(000’s omitted in population columns.] | 


Population. . Increase | : ‘ Increase ; Increase 
States. per Population, per Population, per 











: t. Cent. 
1844. | ise. fisecer.| 8 frsccn.| 187 |aseri7. 

Sardinia, without ; h ; 
Nice and Savoy 3,992, | 4,400, | r0°2 4,678, | 6°3 4,915, | 11°7 
Lombardy ............. 2,640, | 2,986, 9°2 3,162, | 15°8 3,306, | 10°7 
Pe RDG oi csndeunns ideas 2,236, | 2,939, 1] 4°6 2,643, | 12°9 2.790. sro" 
Gn ae oe 494, 504, | 2°2 524, | 7°9 535, | 6°1 
CC. a 507, 602, | 18°2 642, 6°6 665, | 10°4 
Tuscany and Lucca} 1,703, 1,826, 292 FE 98E te E14 2,040, | 12°0 
Roman States....... 2,930, | 3,180, 8°9 3,412, | 10°5 3,514, | 10°5 
Two Sicilies  ........ 8,434, | 9,180, |  8°8 9,760, | 11°6 | 10,245, | 11°6 
tL SNE ota. .s) 22,986, |25,016,] 9°2 |26,801,; 771 |28,010,) 11°9 
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Thus, in all cases, except in the small duchy of Modena, the 
increase of population appears to have been greater since the union 
of the different States than it was when they were separate. The 
mean annual increase of population in Italy, from 1801 to 1861, 
was 0°61 per cent., and from 1861 to 1877, o-71 per cent. But the 
census of the population taken in the different States previous to 
1861 were not altogether reliable. 

At the census of 1871 Italy had a population of 26,801,000, 
which in relation to area gave a proportion of 234 persons per 
English square mile. In the United Kingdom, with a population 
in 1871 of 31,500,000, the proportion was 260; in Germany it was 
203; in France 180; in Austria-Hungary 149; in Spain 85; and 
in Russia in Europe there were only 35 persons to the square mile. 
Italy therefore is rather thickly peopled, more especially in relation 
to her resources. Agriculture, her chief reliance, does not give 
sufficient returns, and commerce and manufacture do not yet afford 
large employment. Hence a necessity for emigration. In 1878 
the number of emigrants from Italy was 96,268. There are six 
large cities in Italy, and their population was estimated in 1877 as 
follows :— 


FROWNG os, sgh ks teases Bites ace Re hey fe 
IM ilar 5 sis .aigatveanmiacoesg canoer tan eee 261,906 
Dra ples: Aecsesyassteaanveste geet ateeregies 450,686 
ARVs dry ine harRyemy ey eae eo Mi arlene eye 214,222 
Blovéneéo 4, Fai ie Bee eke 169,255 
Palermo Hee chain ch. Soe 230,318 


IV.—Movement of the Population. 


In Italy there is usually a high rate of births, a moderate rate 
of marriages, and a high rate of mortality. As compared with 
other countries, the average rates from 1865 to 1878 were as 
follows :— 




















Countries. aie wee: Births per roo. Deaths per 100. 
Dr AOR Mec ccksaus pone en pega wants ee 7°5 3°'70* 2°99 
POT OD ee schicken restatanrian eee 8°0 2°58 2°40 
England and Wales ................ 8°2, 3°56 2°20 
S765 Ls Oe po eae Aenea 22 | pe 3°52 2°23 
POA WY Mita Wie os Prcdietn oe ee Ane 2°67 Lyi2 
URIS ERIE. Eig Het hess dene itn eee 8°6 3°88 pales 
Eo) 2 ee Ay ERE Ac ors Be 9°6 3°98 2°94 
BS POAT as tec eure coke cstesctat ears den ies 74 3°57 3712 
DRUGUDI «ges toaeeesshe-omsr gs ccd ols yee 3°21 2132 





* Notwithstanding the higher mortality, the classification of the population 
by age does not differ materially in Italy and England and Wales. According 
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Attention is now given in Italy to the causes of her high rate of 
mortality. The writer of a valuable paper* on the nosological 
geography of Italy, has shown that ordinarily the rate of mortality 
is lower in the northern countries of Europe than in the southern ; 
lower in the western than in the eastern. In low-lying countries, 
subject to malaria, the mortality is generally high; in mountainous 
countries it islow. But instruction, civilisation, economic welfare, 
and sanitary measures greatly influence the rate of mortality, whilst 
the birth-rate has itself a direct influence upon the same. Thus, 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, Greece, Switzerland, and Roumania 
have each a low mortality, in consequence of their low rate of births ; 
England, Scotland, Belgium, and Holland, have each a low rate 
of mortality in consequence of their economic progress, their eivili- 
sation, and the attention paid by them to the laws of health. Italy, 
Spain, Bavaria, and Austria have a high rate of mortality, partly in 
consequence of their high rate of births, and partly also in conse- 
quence of their high temperature, whilst their civilisation, economic 
welfare, and sanitary measures are not sufficiently advanced to 
neutralise the adverse causes which produce a high rate of mor- 
tality. 

V.—Illegitimacy. 

The proportion of illegitimate births in Italy is higher than in 
England and Wales. In 1879 the percentage in Italy was 7:26; 
whilst in England and Wales it was 4°8 per cent.. To appreciate, 
however, justly the relation of illegitimacy to the state of morals,. 
regard must be had to the condition of the marriage laws, the state 
of public opinion, and the rate of still-born. The abolition of the 
“rota” or foundling system, together with some difficulties expe- 
rienced from the state of the marriage laws, are supposed to have 


to Professor Rameri in the “‘ Annali di Statistica’? and the “Census of England 
“and Wales,” the two populations were divided as follows :— 

















Italy. England and Wales. 
Age. 
Number. Per Cent. Number.. Per Cent. 
Desk LP Sa. 5 chess caltv davievseos 13,464,401 50°23 ' 12,425,686 54.54 
RPO N's van oslo siinva ewan ras 8,735,895 32°59 7,010,236 70°77 
Wye 7 Oc cciocsececcsagusss : 4,230,764 18°80 3,035,896 13°32 
PT OO ocscieseecyecescte- 369,601 1°38 310,367 1°36 
Centenarians.............55 402 — 427 — 
LEST STS Op Rae ane E 91 — — —e 
26,801,154 | 100 | 99.782,612 | 100 
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* Geografia Nosologia dell’ Italia. Studio del Dr. Giuseppe Sormani. ‘‘Annali 
di Statistica,” vol. vi, 1881. 
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contributed to raise somewhat the rate of illegitimacy in Italy of late 
years. kn 1863 the proportion of illegimate births was 4°93 per cent. 
In 1879 itewas 7:26 per cent. Ilegitimacy was larger in the unedn- 
eated‘than in the educated provinees ; in the urban than in the rural 
districts. 

If we compare'the rates of illegitimacy in different countries, it 
is evident that this fact alone cannot be taken as a sufficient indica- 
tion of the relative state of morals. The rates were as follows :— 




















States. Period. States. Period. Rates. 
PAUSE TEAS ok oi oat cnoecoss 1865-78 Be) git a. scoc tte 1865-78 | 7°08 
Denmark 1[31.5,..d..d001 65-76 Thalay \t.¢.ie ee eee 765-79 | 6°47 
Sweden wee] 765-78 SPS sec ne eres "65-70 | 5°53 
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VI.—The Stature of the People. 


In Italy the average stature of conscripts is 1°65 metres 
(5 ft. 5in.). The people are tallest in the Veneto, Liguria, and 
Lombardy ; smallest in Calabria, Basilenta, and Sardinia. The 
stature required for the army being 1°56 metres (5 ft. a in.), the 
proportion rejected from 1846 to 1857 averaged 11°14 per cent. Of 
the total number examined, 4°5 per cent. were found to be under 
1°51; 28 per cent. from 1°51 to 1°59 metres; 53 per cent. from 1°60 
to 1°69 metres ; 14 per cent. from ir’70 to\1'79 metres; and o*5 above 
that stature. 


WVIL.— Hducation. 


Education was greatly neglected in Italy during former Gevern- 
ments: from the school to the university all educational ‘institu- 
tions were then at the lowest ebb. Since the formation of the 
Italian kingdom, however, the number of unlettered and unable 
to sign the marriage register have greatly diminished. The pro- 
portions were as follows :— 
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Number of Per Cent. of Marriages where 
neither Husband nor Wife could 





Unletiarce bee se Per- Sign their Names 
Waar oe of the Population. centage on the Marriage ae 
Decrease. 
1861. | 1871. ESOP TT. VEST a, | eee 
per Cent. 
POU MLOU GS scctthese oh orese 574 500 12 25°29 12°22 42 
RAguria’.(f0../05. tee SMe. 408 622 12 34°34 21°64: 36 
Lombardy _ .............. 599 528 II 34°96 | 22°72 36 
PETE se istcsseneminnncens 804 751 6 61°06 | 50°73 17 
LHL EE sl oii lane 859 826 3 60°06 53°40 16 
MbArehGs Baers. e 851 816 5 62°49 58°33 6 
UST a ee 778 724 q 45°84 | 38°85 15 
Ani lia ieee 899 868 3 74°93 66°58 14 
Campania .......0ccce 853 824: 3 69°73 63°05 9 
LOU Fatt. hyd ots Jonge 886 865 2 80°91 76°34 8 
Basilicate, ..::,......c2b0-1:. giz 898 2 85°61 | 78°93 4 
CLAS os RR a RR 9O5 888 I 81°80 | 77°66 5 
eR. Ucs--csteee.. 902 872 3 76°92 70°80 4 
PIB PINAR. Mises Abnestl saa tg, gI2 881 3 69°34 | 63°62 a 
Tialy....:.c8:! PER ode. Ne. 781 729 6 56°61 | 48°58 14 





A proportion of 729 per thousand of unlettered, though based 
upon the total population, is very high, but the progress made in the 
number able to sign their names on the marriage register is most 
encouraging. 

In comparison with England and Wales, the educational con- 
dition of Italy, as represented by the ability of males and females 
to sign the marriage register, is sad in the extreme. 


Proportion per Hundred of Persons unable to Sign in 1879. 








England and Wales. Italy. 
Maleg*.2n.t0e0 3: 13°8 48°07 
Females ............ 18°5 70°24 
Mean. ......... 16°2 59°16 





Within the last ten years considerable efforts have been made to 
diminish as much as possible the enormous amount of national 
ignorance, and with the measures in operation it will not be long 
before a new state of things will be realised. The number of schools 
and scholars increased as follows :— 





P tage of 
halle BRE “Tnerease. 
Number of schools, public 
and private.......... Tee oat } 294.22 47,411 61 
Scholars, public and private....| 1,109,024 1,932,617 74 


Teachers - = 31,421 47,085 49 
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In 1875-76, whilst Italy had 7 children attending public and 
private elementary schools per 100 inhabitants, England and Wales 
had 8°7 per 100. There is still room, therefore, for further increase, 
and stronger measures are needed for securing regular attendance. 

Secondary instruction has likewise made considerable progress, 
both in the character of the instruction and in the number of stu- 
dents. The technical institutes and schools are in many cases in a 
high condition of efficiency. There are twenty-one universities in 
Italy, some of which are of very ancient dates. In 1876-77, 3,314 
students attended the faculty of jurisprudence, 2,812 the faculty of 
medicine and surgery, 1,257 the faculty of mathematical science 
and natural physics, 212 the faculty of philosophy and’ letters, and 
1,123 other courses. But the most striking evidence of the increasing 
life of the people under free political institutions, is to be found 
in the increase in the number of public journals. The number and 
years of their foundation were as follows :— 


Number of Daily and 


Years of Foundation. Pehiodital Puliications: 





1797-1815) ee eee a 
ISIG-O0,c a Se. ee bs 
uc BR: Fe ieee inne as aly, Aang Me N28 I, Ch 12, 
BME AL, naccoteetomaeticcamee tea men tastes 62, 
"BEBO URS BURA SO 1392 
1,454 





Of these 1,454—149 were daily and 1,305 weekly or other periodi- 
cals. They included 560 political; 262 literary, scientific, artistic, 
and theatrical; 219 scientific, administrative, judicial and technical; 
185 agricultural, industrial, and commercial; 78 religious and 
political religious; 89 humouristic, illustrated, and fashions; and 
61 didactic and educational. In the United Kingdom there are 
understood to be 2,076 newspapers, and g21 other periodical publi- 
cations; in all 2,997. While in Italy there was 1 newspaper and 
periodical publication to every 19,000 inhabitants, in the United 
Kingdom there is 1 to every 12,000 inhabitants. 


VIII.—Political Franchise. 


The franchise in Italy is as yet greatly restricted. With an 
approximate population, in 1879, of 28,438,000, there were in Italy 
in 1880 only 622,000 names on the electoral register, giving a pro- 
portion of only 2°32 per 100 inhabitants. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, with a population, in 1881, of 35,200,000, the number of 
electors is 3,038,000, or in the proportion of 8°63 per 100; and in 
France, with an estimated population of 36,977,000, the number 
of electors is 9,948,000, or in the proportion of 26°90 per 100. This 
undue restriction of the franchise in Italy has been the subject of 
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great discussion within the Italian parliament. The existing elec- 
toral law is dated 17th December, 1860, and by that law the right 
of voting is only enjoyed on condition (1) of citizenship, that is of 
being a native or naturalised Italian subject; (2) of having com- 
pleted 25 years of age; (3) ability to read and write; and (4) 
payment of taxes of not less than 40 lires per annum. Besides 
those thus qualified to vote, there are sundry ‘‘ fancy” franchises* 
in favour of members of academies, professors, laureates, barris- 
ters, &c., which, however, do not add materially to the number based 
upon the census. Several proposals have been made for extending 
the franchise, by the ministries of Nicotera in 1876, of Depretis in 
1879 and 1880, and by two commissions, one presided over by Signor 
Brin, in 1879, and one by Signor Zanardelli, in 1880. In substance 
these recommendations did not go further than reducing the age 
from 25 to 21. There was no accord whatever in Italy in favour of 
universal suffrage. The common sense of Italian statesmen came out 
very strongly in the reports of the commission. The commissioners 
did not let themselves be carried away by sentiment. They did not 
advance beyond the limits of prudence. Their proposals were well 
guarded, and, whilst in favour of progress, they did not venture 
upon radical changes. Among the subjects which engaged the atten- 
tion of the commission, was a demand made by Italian women to 
obtain a right to vote, a demand supported by petitions with 300,000 
signatures; but the commission, after carefully weighing all the argu- 
ments in favour of and against the demand, declared their opinion 
against the same. ‘‘ We, people of the Salic Law,” the report says, 
“have always had a high conception of the mission of woman. In 
“ancient Rome, where more than anywhere woman felt herself a 
“‘ citizen, and where she participated in the dangers, triumphs, 
“interest, and glory of the people; in ancient Rome, whose great 
‘“‘ resolves were inspired by the highest veneration for the honour, 
“ prestige, and purity of woman, the maximum praise of the 
“Latin matron, praise which was accepted and deserved by her 
‘“‘ unrivalled heroines, was, ‘ Domi manstt, lanam fecit.’ Let us not so 


* These “fancy” franchises number among others the following :— 


Members of academies of science and arto... 14,557 
Advocates, procurators, NOtATICS ..........cecscesereereeeeeees 19,867 
Holders of equestrian orders occ st erat 36,468 

ae PEELE EMEEO VIA S Va 610 (1 8 oR OR AR ROSY eg aE OUR 12,950 
Hmployés of public offices dii.i..igsisesivantdionsserssvresnegeecae 67,504 
Members of chambers of commerce  o.......cceccesseeeeseees 951 
Doctors, surgeons, dentists, veterinaries, pharmacists 35,792 
TE SOIR I RSE ono ie Sy nS a OF 6,823 
RNIN CECI EOE cn AtN ee Pst ter ec dec esac titactes ps nane anes sadever s weaves 5,083 
Lib Tudon yn tnibeng rrOR ae Mie IE FRR ga aRE 5 PSO Re Ae OP 24,807 
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“ i] reward woman as by dragging her into an arena where she 
“‘ would lose her true dignity, her grace, her strength. That irre- 
“¢ sistible force through which, as the poet said, she is able to soften 
‘even iron and fire, she would not find either at the electoral 
“‘ meetings, or in a senate of women, but rather in that omnipotent 
“empire which made the names of the wife of Themistocles, 
‘the mother of Coriolanus, and that of the Gracchi for ever 
‘*immortal.”’ * 


IX.—Finances. 


To a young kingdom as Italy, a sound system of finance was 
from the first absolutely indispensable, and she may be congratulated 
on having had in Cavour, Minghetti, Scialoja, and other finance 
ministers, not only earnest and diligent statesmen, but economists, 
who knew how to provide for the wants of the State, in as economi- 
cal a manner as the circumstances of the nation would admit. No 
nation, indeed, can afford to neglect its public finances, for they are 
the pivot on which the economic condition of the country necessarily 
turns; they closely reflect the state of political relations, and they 
intimately affect the commerce and industries of the nation. The 
income and expenditure of the Italian States, previous to their 
union into one kingdom, in 1860-61, was as follows :— 






































States. Income. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficiency. 
Ror £ £ £ £ 
BNOUMIORG Syecsetecscesecchore 13,647,640 19,285,040 —_ 3,637,400 

BM ALC Vie tt ins as)sy asso: 3,231,760 2,097,760 1,134,000 — 
PEILLIL EL As yeess tease cogaceeatoee 2,501,680 1,440,480 1,061,200 — 

NL OPOROS A es iescetintseetaiads) 579,120 515,840 63,280 — 
Umbria a ereeitteienssneenene 358,360 213,920 144,400 —_ 
EEUISERAY Loo cstrcacensyspincnnss 1,734,800 2,307,640 — 572,840 
DNAN PASE fecnceaseove. det sovcco.ts 4,377,200 4,019,760 357,440 _ 
SUYGS Taker onlay oo apa ee 1,905,800 Z,01,7,820 — 111,520 
BEAL V eecces ses tasse 28,336,360 | 31,897,760 yceeuee 





The debts of the different States were likewise of a very limited 
amount, as follows :— 


* A new electoral law has been passed this year (1882), the principal feature 
of which is the extension of the right of voting to all men of 21 years of age 
complete, able to read and write ; together with a variety of franchises to teachers, 
taxpayers, officers, &c. 
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States. Redeemable. Unredeemable. Total. 
£ £ £ 

BP OUINONIE + \Bovascesevcsstertoretventes 356,600 2,197,000 2,553,600 
BTU RING i 30; cescehesechctavsssasvess 80,000 221,000 301,000 
CUT Cn so ae ar ae eh ea 9,400 -- 954.90 
Marches and Umbria. ........ 4,800 47,000 51,800 
RRROHILY Chet race sacle c en ve sack ocd tase 73,800 160,800 234,600 
LMC Og ae ree _ 1,026,000 1,026,000 
CELE serge e tl RE Rd 14,200 272,000 286,200 

Ttaly” 52... tomes 538,800 3,923,800 4,462,600 








The only State which showed a deficiency in the revenue was 
Sardinia; but the war against Austria in 1849, the bold step she 
took in joining the great Powers in the Crimean War, in 1856, and 
the war with Austria in 1859, account for her excessive expen- 
diture. Most of the other States had a surplus; and their debts 
were likewise far from oppressive. All this, however, was changed 
on the formation of the Italian kingdom, for the exigencies of the 
State increased in proportion as her political aspirations were 
realised, and the people soon learnt that political privileges and 
rights must often be purchased and maintained at a great cost. 
The work of consolidating the finances of the State was by no 
means a light one. A different state of accountancy had to be 
introduced, an end had to be put to the many corruptions, briberies, 
and actual frauds previously practised with impunity on the public 
revenue, and a balance sheet had to be produced which should 
clearly exhibit the financial condition of the kingdom. A labour 
of such a nature, involving in many cases legal rights of enormous 
importance, was surrounded with grave difficulties, and was not 
easily accomplished. When completed for the year 1862, the income 
and expenditure of the new State was found to be as follows :— 





ltaly. Income. Expenditure. Deficit. 
£ £ £ 
BCL OREY oc otesscnctesntacices 18,850,000 27,255,000 —_ 


Extraordinary 4,039,000 9,586,000 — 





22,889,000 36,841,000 13,952,000 





For several years the accounts were not made out in a strictly 
comparable manner; but from 1866, when a uniform system was 
adopted, the results were as follows :— 
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[000’s omitted.] 





Years,* Income. Expenditure. Surplus. Deficiency. 
£ & & 

A SGC ceecccses.c. 24,685, 43,543, 18,858, 
ORs wrt... 28,578, 37,144, 8,566, 
Tie Rah Sees 30,742, 40,574, 9,822, 
SODAS ices: 34,828, 40,783, ; 5,955, 
2, Uae ee 34,6395 43,230, 8,591, 
ie Cen 38,697, 41,638, 2,960, 
Ste ctecth vcs 40,562, 43,905, 3,343, 
cl as eRe 41,890, 45,450, 3,560, 
1 A ade ea 43,085, 43,620, 535, 
Li gep Oe 43,853, 43,298, 5 — 
ORT ores: 44,9335 43,315, ,618, — 
EBM cd 475234, 46,317, _— 
7S Meecnctts: 47,665, 4:7,083, 5 — 


PADS. cohen 5 49,125, 47,433, : soe 





* This table is taken from the Appendix to the “ Project of Law” presented 
to the Chamber of Deputies with reference to the abolition of the forced paper 
currency. 





It is evident from this table that the finances of Italy were 
severely strained for many years after the formation of the kingdom ; 
and since the resources of the country did not admit of an exces- 
sive increase of taxation, a yearly deficit of millions of pounds 
was the natural consequence, resulting in a great increase of 
national indebtedness. The progress of the public debt has been 


as follows :— 
[000’s omitted.] 

















Teter Toren Outstanding Debt, 

ears. | Irredeemable.| Redeemable. Bear Coe Total. S a9 pie ca ff rn 2 
Treasury. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 

1860....} 84,920, 11,840, 800, — 97,560, 97,490, 
Ol! AJO,480, 13,200, 1,560, — 125,240, 125,150, 
Oar | ol 1 15520, 12,840, 9,080, —_ 133,440, 133,390, 
°63....| 140,640, 12,640, 4,600, a 157,880, 157,800, 
64...) 163,280, 21,280, 4,360, — 191,920, 191,680, 
’65....| 193,080, 20,800, 7,440, — 221,320, 219,360, 
O6-..121 4,040, 45,680, 6,840, | 10,000, | 277,160, 275,280, 
*67....| 221,880, 53,720, 9,400, | 15,600, | 300,600, 286,330, 
68...) 220,040, 62,000, 10,480, | 14,600, | 307,120, 299,320, 
69 .40.| 224,160; 76,200, | 10,800, | 15,120, | 323,280, 309,940, 
7102-1 ‘241,800, 78,160, | 10,640, | 22,000, | 352,600, 331,460, 
°71....]. 923465920, 74,760, 9,160, | 27,160, | 358,000, 332,880, 
"72.....| 277,560, 70,340, 5,300, | 31,600, | 384,800, 338,800, 
?73....| 283,680, 65,720, 4,320, | 33,600, | 370,320, 339,050, 
*74....| 289,360, 59,120, 7,800, |. 35,200, | 384,48c, 340,167, 
75...) 297,840, 55,280, 6,640, | 37,600, | 396,560, 337,890, 
°76....| 309,080, 77,360, 6,720, | 87,600, | 430,760, 367,860, 
TT ced 63135320, 92,360, 8,480, | 37,600, | 451,760, 389,470, 
78.5) 98 18.780, |. °87,710, | 10,450,41.87,600, 145 5,600, 390,014, 
79...) 322,420, 83,030, 8,303, | 37,600, | 451,050, 391,080, 





It should be remembered, moreover, that over and above this 
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enormous increase of debt, the exigencies of the State have absorbed 
a large amount obtained from the appropriation and sale of real pro- 
perty, formerly held by ecclesiastical corporations. The law of 
7th July, 1866, decreed the conversion of the annual value of the 
property of religious corporations into State obligations, and the 
law of 15th August, 1867, provided that such amount shall be so 
registered in the great book of the public debt. From those dates 
to 3lst December, 1877, 2,179 religious corporations, and 34,852 
other ecclesiastical bodies were suppressed; whilst 16,129 other 
religious bodies were allowed to remain, though their income from 
land became likewise converted into interest on the funded debt. 
Hence 53,152 religious bodies received from the State public securi- 
ties in exchange for their real property, amounting to 1,238,000/. per 
annum, representing a capital of 36,000,c00/. From the operation 
of this law were exempted the palaces and country residences of 
bishops, any building recognised as necessary for parochial pur- 
poses, and any property destined to works of beneficence and 
instruction. These being set aside, the rest was sold, and the pro- 
ceeds paid to the State, the net value realised being 17,504,000l. 

The debt resulting from the issue of inconvertible State notes 
is included in the amount already given. At the first the Govern- 
ment entertained the hope that they might be able to withdraw 
such notes by means of the proceeds of the ecclesiastical property, 
but such hopes were never realised. With the continuance of such 
notes in circulation, it became necessary to suspend also the obliga- 
tion of the banks to keep a gold reserve for their circulation, and 
thus from 1866 the circulation of the national banks of issue, viz., 
the National Italian Bank, the Neapolitan, the Tuscan, the Roman, 
the Sicilian, and the Tuscan Bank of Credit, became altogether 
inconvertible.* The total paper currency in Italy from 1866 to 
1879, and the premium on gold, were as follows :-— 

















Years. ee ee State Notes. Total. P Seneait. ae 
£ £ £ 

1866..:...:. 14,498,000 10,000,000 24,498,000 5°47 
oy ae 2354.8 1,000 10,000,000 38,481,000 13°40 
1. 25,028,000 11,120,000 36,148,000 5°62 
ae 24,962,000 11,120,000 36,081,000 3°40 
1 ee 22,014,000 17,500,000 39,814,000 R26) 
2 5 25,383,000 25,160,000 50,543,000 7°30 

Pees. 27,621,000 29,600,000 57,221,000 IIIS 
ae 29,327,000 31,600,000 60,926,000 15°80 
ot 28,085,000 35,200,000 63,285,000 10°80 
argc 26,697,000 317,600,000 64,297,000 8°15 
PTB ian 28,074,000 37,600,000 65,675,000 8°80 
Ly yr 27,890,000 37,600,000 65,190,000 9°05 
fishes 26 891,000 37,600,000 64,491,000 14°90 
FED Ba5x 28,297,000 37,600,000 65,597,000 12°70 


* The reserves held by the banks against their circulation from 1867 to 1879, 


have been maintained at an average rate of 45 per cent. 
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As soon, however, as the improved condition of Italian finances 
permitted it, the Italian Government took steps for the immediate 
withdrawal of the forced currency. In introducing the measure for 
this purpose in 1880, Senator Magliani, minister of finance, said: 
“Gentlemen, no great reform is ever made without opposition, and 
‘“‘ often without danger: Even economic reforms cannot be accom- 
‘¢ plished without obstacles. We have foreseen every difficulty that 
‘can possibly be anticipated, and in part they have been met and 
‘“‘removed. Any other difficulty which may yet arise we hope we 
“shall be able to overcome. But we must proceed in the execution 
‘‘ of this law with great prudence and caution. We feel the respon- 
“sibility which we assume, and we shall endeavour: to: fulfil our 
“duties in the best manner we can. We shall neither be too timid 
‘nor too bold, but we shall have the courage of our convictions, 
‘* founded as they are on the study of all matters affecting national 
“ economy and finance. We'shall derive courage from the interest 
“we have in the public welfare, and we shall be ready to fight the 
‘battle for the abolition of the forced currency, certain that it will 
‘bea battle for economy. The merit, however, of its success will 
‘“‘ net be due to us, but to the country, which is studying, working, 
‘and advancing; for certainly without national progress any effort 
‘‘ for economy must prove a failure. That such progress will not be 
“‘ wanting it is my firm conviction.”” The Government measure for 
the abolition of the forced currency having passed both Houses of 
Parliament, a loan was effected for the purpose, and cash payment 
was forthwith decreed, and is in course of being restored. A 
measure like this interested foreign countries as well as Italy, for the 
Italian funds are held extensively abroad. In 1879, of 2,464,000/. of 
interests of debt paid abroad, 80 per cent. was in Paris, 13°5 per 
cent. was in London, 2°3 per cent. in Berlin, and the rest in Vienna, 
Hamburg, Amsterdam, Frankfort, and St. Petersburg. The 
guarantees which Italy offers for the due payment of the interest of 
her public debt are her national bond, which she deems sacred ; her 
national resources, capable of being largely developed, and a political 
and financial administration, systematic, faithful, and economic. 


X.—Tacation. 


The rate of taxation in Italy has been and is very high, and 
doubtless it constitutes one of the difficulties of the kingdom. 
Land and other real property are heavily burdened. The tariff is 
complicated, not only by the number and variety of articles subject 
to duty, but by the mode the duties are levied. The communal and 
provincial taxes not only add to the rates of taxation, but greatly 
ageravate their incidence. The customs duties, together with the 
octrois on articles of consumption, are in many cases most obstruc- 
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tive to trade and general intercourse. The wretched lotto produces 
to the Italian revenue a gross amount of about 2,700,000/. per 
annum, from which the amount won and heavy expenses of shops 
and agencies must be deducted, amounting to not less than 
1,800,000/., leaving probably a net receipt of go0,c00/. This amount 
is contributed by the most ignorant portion of the kingdom, priestly 
aid and the grossest superstition giving to this species of gambling 
peculiar encouragement and relish. A revenue so obtained, and at 
such expense, does discredit to the Italian administration, and gives 
the lie to all their otherwise deserving efforts for promoting thrift 
and industry. The unpopular grist tax has been abolished. Who 
will be the Italian minister that will abolish the ‘“‘lotto,’’ and 
thus efface this grievous blot from the Italian escutcheon? What 
Italy requires in matters of taxation is greater unity and simplicity, 
less obstructiveness and vexatiousness in its collection. In truth, 
the taxes in Italy are not only very heavy in proportion to the popu- 
lation and resources of the country, but most expensive, and in 
many cases pernicious to her best interests. The principal branches 
of taxation in 1861, 1870, and 1879, were as follows :— 


[000’s omitted.] 

















1861. 1870. 1879. 
£ £ £ 

. TSU Ga Deeg tier pee ee Barer 4455; 5,901, 74.20, 
Taxes on moveables ............... BAU 3,670, 6,g67, 
LET ef pe Se an a 250% 2,895, 4,659, 
TACO STS... vcvsdeccsehovacessine $0 25393; E657; 45436, 
IO. se onary! e Aortautdl. 1,318, 2,606, 3,262, 
oe I tek ae 8471, 1,104, 1,600, 
ME pees es te ese rahctencssecrevss 636, 1,656, 27024 
Succession duties .............0006.. 224% 718, 153205 
SRE Se Sears 8 105, 1,204, 35230, 
POAEEWAY TECEIPES ......0..se1000000s. — 232, 5O2, 
LC ia 5 lad Ae ia 438, 1,690, ~ 1,100, 
BE PMPATIIG IA. ..19:.0) fiotarda sen cbsb$ 725 207, 358, 
M26 5dr oks ign tke Spends ass coah i bre, 3,226, 2,796, 
BMEELPAUION 5, n5.pescecessccaceaco eos 832, 1,378, Zs LAOs 





Taking the public ordinary revenue at 49 million pounds, and 
adding to it the provincial and communal taxes, amounting in all 
to 23,560,000l., we may assume the total amount of taxation in 
Italy, in 1879, to have been about 73 million pounds, which, on a 
population of 28,400,000 gives a proportion per head of 2/. 11s. In 
the same year, 1879, in the United Kingdom, the revenue derived 
from public taxes was 70 million pounds sterling, and with the 
addition of local taxes, 29 million pounds, we have an aggregate of 
99 million pounds, which, on a population of 345 millions, gives a 
proportion per head of 2/.18s. But though the taxation per head 
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in Italy is less than in the United Kingdom,-widely different would 
be the result if we could compare their taxation with their respec- 
tive annual incomes. 

In Italy no estimate exists of national income. Such estimates 
have been made, more or less correct, in the United Kingdom, by 
Gregory King, Porter, Dudley Baxter, Giffen, and myself; in France, 
by Vauban, Vacher, and De Foville; in the United States, in connec- 
tion with the census; but no statistician has yet ventured on such 
calculation for Italy. At the meeting of the statistical Giunta of 
15th December, 1879, Professor Salandra called attention to the 
advantage of possessing some data for such estimates; and the 
result of the discussion was a request to the minister of finance to 
arrange the financial statistics in such a manner that they may. 
become helpful to the scientific object proposed by Professor 
Salandra. Assuming an annual income in the United Kingdom of 
1,000 million pounds sterling, a taxation, in round numbers, of 
100 million pounds would give a proportion of 10 per cent. Assu- 
ming an annual income in Italy of 200 million pounds sterling, a 
taxation, in round numbers, of 70 million pounds, will give a pro- 
portion of 35 per cent. But it is to be feared that the income of 
Italy is even below any such estimate. In 1864 the gross amount 
assessed to income tax was not more than 1,740 million lire, or 
about 70 million pounds sterling. Even allowing for a very con- 
siderable amount of income not declared and understated, for a 
large increase within the last fifteen years, and for the wages, which, 
‘however low, must amount to much, the total income must be 
evidently exceedingly small, and the taxes become correspondingly 
very heavy. In the excellent report on the financial system of Italy 
by Mr. Herries, C.B., late Her Majesty’s secretary of legation, he 
said, with reference no doubt solely to the British income tax, ‘“‘ An 
‘“¢ Hnglishman having an income of exactly rool. pays nothing; an 
‘‘ Ttalian pays on its equivalent, if on interest on capital 13/. 4s., if 
‘“‘on profits of commerce g/. 18s., if on salaries 8/. 5s. A so-called 
‘¢ professional man in London, with an income of just 3001., pays 
‘ on that amount, minus 8ol., a tax of 1/. 16s. 8d.; if he establishes 
himself at Rome he has to pay 24/. 158."’* It if: all important for 
Italy to realise that there is a limit to the power and willingness of 
the people to meet a heavy taxation, and that nothing is more likely 
to encourage dissatisfaction and disorder than an undue pressure 
from tax collectors. It is indeed to be hoped that the increase of 
the public and local expenditure by leaps and bounds is now at an 
end, and that the increasing prosperity of the people may render 
even present burdens lighter. A strict economy in all the branches 


* < Reports by Her Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassies and Legations, 1876,” 
p. 549. 
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of expenditure is most important in Italy. It is useless for her to 
attempt to rival England in the construction or purchase of war 
ships.* The safety of Italy depends on the diminution of the taxes, 
which oppress the people, and render many of them discontented 
and rebellious. 


XI.—Public Hupenditure. 


The largest item of the public expenditure in Italy is the 
interest of the debt. The relative proportion of the expenditure 
applied to the interest of the debt, the civil administration, and 
military purposes in Italy and the United Kingdom in 1879 was as 
follows. In Italy the proportion was 52°3 per cent. for interest of 
debt, 29°6 per cent. for the civil administration, and 18-1 per cent. 
for military purposes; in the United Kingdom 33°4 per cent. to the 
interest of the debt, 28-9 per cent. for the civil administration, and 
37°7 per cent. for military purposes. 

The national expenditure in 1861 and 1879 was as follows :—- 


{000’s omitted. ] 








1861. 1879. 

Ministry of Finance.......... eS 11,845, { ea q aoe I 32,220,7 
a eS C Our cite attonsses 912, —- HL1s, 
AS Foreign Affairs ........ 98, = eh 
e Public Instruction .. 553, —~ 1,097, 
ie ENGerhat: ceidop<cerssazses 2,489, 2,196, 
- Public Works. ......... 5,244, ~- 5678), 
35 VN MME eohsanta tate ewes 9,200, — 7,540, 
x Marin @ risk iioc) <i 1,815, — 1922, 
. Agriculture ............. 275, —- 231, 

32,431, etEE waisld'do T co) 








The expenditure of the Ministries of War and Marine is not 
very large. Whilst in 1861 it amounted to 11,015,000/., in 1879 it 
was 9,262,000/. But if the expenditure in money is comparatively 
low, in consequence of the low wages paid to all ranks, the expen- 
diture in men is considerable. In 1861 the number actually in 
arms was 385,000, and the number liable to be called 95,000, total 
480,000 men. In 1879 the number in arms was 164,000, and 
the number liable to be called 770,000, total 934,000 men. In 
1861 the army demanded 19 per 1,000 of the population for the 


* The first class armour-plated ship the “ Duilio” cost 720,480/.; the 
“Principe Amadeo,” 306,0o00/.; the “Venezia,” 277,680/.; the “Roma,” 
242,400l.; the “Ancona,” “ Castelfidardo,” ‘“ Regina Maria Pia,” and “San 
* Martino,” cost 184,000/. each. 

+ The payments made by these ministries include interest of public debt, pen- 
sions, and salaries, and most of what in the United Kingdom is paid out of the 
consolidated fund as distinct from voted supply services. 
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military service. In 1879 it demanded 33 per 1,000. Though the 
number in arms is comparatively small, the number liable at any 
time to be called to active service is very large, and it is the evil 
of the conscription that it interrupts practical professional appren- 
ticeship ; it discourages industry, and it engenders habits unfitting 
men for the harder tasks of life. Industry and militarism are in 
truth directly opposed to one another. It should be the aspiration 
of Italy to become a commercial and industrial nation. 

The expenditure for public works is considerable. Large, pro- 
portionally, as is the unproductive expenditure, considerable sums 
have been expended during the last twenty years in works of the 
greatest utility. From 1861 to 1877, the following amounts were 
expended:— 








£ 

EVGHOS veer tenn! Gacticatan eas teen ae ee 10,000,000 
Harbours teva cule ee re ee 4,700,000 
Hydraulic workst). cece een 55700,000 
ERBLWEYS rectal ree eee act 55,000,000 
Telogra pias ys: 4:..ee eee ene? 3,800,000 
POSES A os. OUR cong ieee ee 12,500,000 
Public snetructiony. 37.0 ay eee 12,000,000 

oval SL S617 7 in. cenueie caret. 103,700,000 





XII.— Agriculture. 


The tenure of land differs considerably in different parts of Italy.* 
In the hill regions of Piedmont the land is chiefly in possession of 
small and medium proprietors; in the fertile and irrigated plains, 
especially where the cultivation of rice is common, large estates are 
the rule. Upper Lombardy is divided into small properties, lower 
Lombardy into large estates. Farms held on the metayer system, or 
for a fixed rent in corn, are most common in central Lombardy, 
though in some cases direct leases for a money rent prevail, and for 
the large farms in the irrigated plain the rent is always in money. 
In the centre of Italy, the metayer system generally prevails, but 


* The principal agrarian contracts in Italy are the “ Mezzadria,” by which 
the parties divide by half the produce of the soil. In most cases the “ Mezzadro ”’ 
owns the cattle, cattle sheds, &c., rents the fields for a given price, and provides, 
at his own charge, for their cultivation. 2. The ‘ Terzaria,” by which the cattle, 
cattle sheds, &c., belong to the master, or two-thirds are at his charge, and one- 
third at the charge of the “ Terzario.” The products are divided among them in 
equal proportions. 3. The “ Affittanza,” whereby the cultivation and the entire 
product, with all charges, are passed over to the tenant for a specific price. Such 
contracts are usually entered into for 3 to 9 years. 4. Lastly, the “ Boaria,” or 
«¢ Schiavenderia,” by which the owner passeth over to the “ Boaro,” in considera- 
tion of his labour, a certain quantity of produce and money, and the obligation on 
his part to execute certain works at the will of his master. This is usually an 
annual contract. 
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not so in the south. Hverywhere the condition of the small tenants 
and labourers is exceedingly bad. An “ Inchiesta Agraria” has just 
been commenced by a royal commission,. under the presidency 
of Count Jacini, and in a memorandum: prepared by him for the 
commission he put the commercial value of all lands in Italy at 
960 million pounds sterling. Deduct from:this 160 million pounds 
mortgage, there remains 800 million pounds, giving an annual 
income of 10 million pounds, divided among 5;million proprietors. 
The inquiry instituted by the royal commission extends to soil and 
clime, description of culture, disease of plants, special industries 
arising from plants, such as wine, oil,. fruit,.sugar, alcohol, &.; 
animals and their products, industries derived from animals, such 
as dairy, wool, leather; systems of cultivation and’ rotation, irriga- 
tion, manures, agricultural machines, technical instruction, roads, 
real property, relation between the owners and cultivators of the 
soil, condition of agricultural labourers, &c.. The agricultural 
statistics of Italy are useful as giving not only the number of acres 
under cultivation, but the average produce per aere in each cultiva- 
tion. For Great Britain the agricultural statistics give only the 
. acreage under cultivation. In Ireland the estimated average yield 
per statute acre of the principal corn crops and potatoes is given, 
a matter of considerable value in relation to the resources of the 





























people. The following are the statistics of the area and produce 
in Italy in 1876 :— 
Number Percentage Production 
Crops. of Acres under of Total Produce. 
Cultivation. Total Surface. per Acre. 

ES ee 10,316,000 14°09 13°8 bshls. | 17,800,000 qrs 
Indian corn............ 4,190,000 [4 ie; 20°45, 10,690,000 ,, 
MT erdescsassetnsn ose 624,000 0°78 1°53 tons 965,000 tons 
Rye and barley ....| 1,148,000 1°56 Oe Boras 658,000 ,, 
Ae groped. cdensszacvit.j 985,000 1°34 0-74 ,, 431,000 35 
cy Cae \ 773,000 1°05 8:00 bshls. . 858,000 qr's. 
Oo ee 743,000 I’OI 11°45 ,, 1,064,000 ,, 
PT EOOB.<, fah00... 540+ 169,000 0°23 4°25 tons 692,000 tons 
ee 329,000 O°41 O29; 5, 94,000 ,, 
a 200,000 0°27 OFtE » 4,3 235000"), 
Vineyards ............ 4,619,000 6°59 129 galls. [597,000,000 galls. 
CS 2,223,000 3°04 55 bs 122,000,000 ),, 
ON oti... 9,031,000 12°34 — aa 
Chestnuts ... ........ 1,225,000 1°67 — — 
Arable land _........ 26,937,000 36°95 a — 
Other lands. ........ — $295 — oe 

o- 100°00 — a 





A comparison of the average yield per statute acre of the prin- 


cipal corn crops and potatoes in Italy and other foreign countries 
as follows, given in the statistical abstract, show that much yet 
C2 
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_ remains to be done in Italy to bring her state of productiveness up 
to the level of other countries :— 


Comparative Productiveness in Imperial Bushels. 




















Beans 
Countries. Date. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. Rye. oe Maize. | Potatoes. 
€as. 

J hebydhoe tekea-s0h.n 1874 | 12°73 | 16°0 | 19°77 — | to1 } 216 109°4 
UE PATIO Or caeds0' covet fue W874 218 206 weak LT Deere, 183 145°3 
1.0i0) 35 ReneS 7B rae SLB ls 67209 /13°2 — | 216 109°4 
BRAIGSAA. Sosrctssenpdoand ace ee Va a 80 | 165 8:2 — — 1170 
SSWOGEN | 5. heirs sczennn- "75 | — — — — — _ — 
INGOT BY 0's cncssctus- >: TOW 22°F d BOS ey ser Cy 20 I Ow — a 
PPUBsIa I leit. 76 bao | (26°7 933° | 18'2 —~ + ee 
Denmark............... 1/63 1°B S06 a aes or ow) 2 ee — 120°O 
Wurtemburg ........ 6) 178 1232 |oee ts) taboo | 163 amr 7, 118°8 
Polanas ie ei8 "75 | 26°3 | 44°83 | 45°6 | 19°6 7 211 a 166°6 
United States .......: 76 Wome 1° 201B7 d Po oid ae — | 29°4 1105 








Italy had in 1876, 657,544 horses, 498,766 asses, and 293,868 
mules; 3,689,125 cattle, 8,674,523 sheep and goats, and 1,553,582 
pigs. Both in the products of cereals and in the number of cattle 
and sheep Italy is immensely behind England and France. True, 
Italy produces rice, oil, wine, hemp, lemons, oranges, and many 
other articles for which England and France are not adapted; 
nevertheless Italy possesses special advantages in her splendid 
climate, and an unparalleled system of natural irrigation, which 
should favour a high rate of productiveness. The attention given 
to the subject will doubtless have the effect of greatly increasing 
the amount of agricultural wealth in Italy. 


XU1.—Minerals. 


Italy is not a mineral country, though she has some mineral 
resources. Thus tertiary lignite exists in central Italy, iron is 
found in the island of Elba and in Sardinia, lead and zine in Lom- 
bardy and Sardinia, copper in Liguria, sulphur in the Romagna, 
Naples, and Sicily; but the total quantity extracted does not 
amount to much, the total production being about 600,000 tons per 
annum. The total value of the mineral production in Italy increased 
from 1,000,000/. in 1860, to 2,300,000/. in 1879, and the number of 
persons employed from 25,891 in 1860, to 44,215 in 1879. 


XIV .—Manufactures. 


Manufacturing industry is rapidly progressing in Italy, both in 
variety and amount. At the Milan National Industrial Exhibition 
last year the clearest evidence was given of the capacity of Italy 
to produce largely, and of the existence of skill and resources 
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inferior to no other countries. The great wants of Italy are capital 
and confidence, but both these are certain to be forthcoming as the 
political and financial condition of the country becomes more and 
more firm and secure from great perturbations. Hven more, however, 
than the want of capital and confidence is the need of raising the 
great mass of labourers in Italy from intellectual and moral depres- 
sion. Technical instruction may do much to increase the capacity 
of the directors of establishments, and to render those who manage 
large industrial works better able to avail themselves of the forces 
at their command, but they must be seconded by intelligent and 
reliable workers, strong alike in physical and moral power, able: 
to cope with the difficulties and hardships of industrial labour. 
A comparison has been made by Professor Hllena of the proportion 
of persons employed in manufacturing industries in different 
countries, with the following results :— 
































; Census Total Population Proportion 
Countries. wh : Employed in 

Years. Population. Manufactories. per 1,000, 

OS gE Si en SA LS 7hive 26,801,000 3,287,188 122°70 
England and Wales ............ 1 key ft kyeaies 42,712,266 5,079,062 2.23°30 
ES Ea ee > Nee F722: 36,102,921 3,647,724 IOI‘IO 
BMI scincecssecenscs Sigicsiuceesss heed 21,639,851 3,040,897 123°50 
Bree 25s. ‘OORT 26,394,980 2,273,316 £L1°5O 
RENEE Wiles. sinc; »-ccopcnxwivedssers. 69-70 | 15,509,455 | 646,964 41°70 
TS eae GO.men 4,827,833 945,825 195°90 
0 Gs A TOs 2,669,147 489,059 183°30 
Wnited States ....0............00-- OH. S 38,558,371 2,528,208 65°60 








The industrial statistics were as follows :— 














Proportion 
Industries. Men. Women. | Children. Totaly 4 per 
1,000 Persons. 

NR 8 2 ices sass desets 15,692 | 120,428 | 64,273 | 200,393 rhe 
eee | 15,558 | 27,3809 | 11,174 | 54,041 1°93 
led ee b Y2-544%)2 6,100 | 4,021 | 24,930 0°89 
Flax and hemp ...............04) 4,578 5,959 Baa 12,784 0°46 
eee oleae ceBiscsccnnsee 5,838 187.| | 3,976 8,400 0°30 
Mixed materials.................... 2,185 2,530 760 5,475 0°20 
CE a ae 3,869 887 561 5,317 o'1g 
ae 95487 125 Hig 10,734 0°38 
a ee 280 241 36 557 0°02 
Extraction of oil ................ 1,285 61 89 1,435 O°O5 
2 1,770 135 179 2,081 0°07 
eS ee swat wha TD 7,144) 2,956 | 17,312 0°62 
0 0 a DM 6396 3 24 6,403 O°23 
OO » 3594371) 13,707 — 15,654 0°56 
Government industries ....... 14,741 1,405 466 | 16,612 O°59 
103,462 | 188,486 | 90,083 | 382,131 13°64 
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One of the most encouraging elements in the economic con- 
dition of Italy, and of great promise for its manufacturing pro- 
egress, is the diminution of the rate of discount. Comparing the 
average rates charged by the principal banks of issue from 1861 to 
1879, the following are the results :— 












































ante aa Bank of England. | Bank of France. | Bank of Austria. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. Per cnt. Per ent. 
1861-65........ 6°07 4°85 4°03 5°00 
GET O c.cse- 5°31 3°56 37 4°54: 
475 ey 7 eee were) 3°54 4°86 5°25 
AAT O.. 6.2 4°68 2°93 3°08 4°41 
Average... 5°26 3°72 3°76 4°80 
| 





A higher rate of discount prevails in Italy than in England and 
‘France, nevertheless the value of capital has diminished in Italy as 
‘in other countries—a clear evidence of the increase of capital. It 
“should be remarked also, that within twenty’ years the average 
rates of wages have considerably risen, in many cases upwards of 
20 per cent. 


XV .—Commerce and Shipping. 


The commerce of Italy is far from what it should be, situated 
as she is in the very centre of the Mediterranean, and with the 
Suez Canal rendering her once more the natural channel for 
the whole trade between the East and West. Would that Italy 
had now the mercantile spirit which animated the Venetians 
and Genoese of old. Would that she were no longer content to 
occupy so low a place on sea and land. Since the formation of 
Italy there has been some substantial increase both in the imports 
and exports, but the progress is insignificant in comparison with that 
of Great Britain and other countries. In 1861 the imports amounted 
to 37 million pounds, or 1/. 13s. per head. .In 1879 the imports 
amounted to 53 million pounds, or in the proportion of 1/. 17s. per 
head, showing an increase of 12 per cent. In 1861 the exports 
amounted to 23 million pounds, or in the proportion of 1/. per head. 
In 1879 they amounted to 44 millions, or 1/. 13s. per head. In 1861 
the total tonnage entered and cleared to and from foreign ports was 
45307,197 tons; in 1879 it was 8,202,537 tons. And the mercantile 
marine belonging to Italy, which in 1865 amounted to 678,000 tons, 
in 1877 was 1,068,000 tons. In 1879 there were in Italy 621 joint 
stock companies with an aggregate capital of nearly 80 million 
pounds. In lke proportion are the railways and post office. In 
1879 there were in Italy 8,230 kilometres, equal to 5,111 Hnglish 
miles, of railway open, against 17,697 miles inthe United Kingdom. 
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Whilst in Italy there were carried 30 million passengers, or 5,878 
passengers per mile, in the United Kingdom there were carried in 
all 562 million passengers, or about 32,000 passengers per mile. 
In Italy in 1879 there were distributed 163 million letters and 
postcards, or in the proportion of 5°8 for every inhabitant; in 
the United Kingdom in the same year there were distributed 
letters and cards in the proportion of 36 per inhabitant. The 
truth is, that the progress as yet made in Italy has not permeated 
the masses. Let there be indeed a population of 28 million living 
enterprising and energetic Italians ready for the work before them, 
and what a revolution will be experienced in every branch of 
industry. 

The general commerce of Italy since the formation of the Italian 
kingdom has increased as follows :-— 


[00,000’s omitted.j 





Italian Commerce. 











General Commerce. Special Commerce. Transit. 
Imports. | Exports. Total. Imports. | Exports. Total. Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 

SST. eo ssyoas 36,4 26,2 62,6 Pane 23,0 56,2 <20 
 Saeaeeees 40,8 24,4 65,2 38,6 22,3 60,9 21,9 
EOE Ho. .3 39,8 34,2 74,0 35,8 30,2 66,0 39,6 
1 51,8 44,, 4 96,2 48,6 41,3 89,9 258 
i ae 54,C 48,0 102,0 50,5 44,2 94,7 38,8 








A large portion of the commerce of Italy in Europe is with 
France, the United Kingdom, and Austria; but she has an exten- 
Sive and increasing commerce with the United States and other 
North American, as well as with South American, States, and with 
Kgypt, Tunis, Algeria, and Morocco. British commerce with Italy, 
however, has not increased as might have been expected. There 
was an increase in 1875, but the amount has decreased ever since. 
The total trade has been as follows :— 





























Imports from Italy. Exports to Italy. Total. 
£ £ £ 
4 3,080,000 7,023,000 10,103,000 
I eas oneve tines 2,994,000 6,345,000 9,339,000 
Al) ONG ee eae 3,844,000 6,293,000 10,137,000 
i) SNe een 4,633,000 8,170,000 12,803,000 
SS 3,380,000 6,333,000 9,718,000 





A treaty of commerce between the United Kingdom and Italy 
was concluded 6th August, 1863, for ten years, and the duration 
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has been prolonged from time to time. Doubtless a new treaty will 
be concluded as soon as the negotiations with France respecting the 
treaty of commerce are finally settled. 


XVI.—Banking and Currency. 


Time was when Italian banking was in high reputation in 
Europe, when the Lombard merchants entered into large financial 
operations with Huropean States, when the banks of Venice and 
Genoa afforded to commerce the greatest facilities. At present 
Italian banking must be content with supplying the wants of Italy, 
and her bankers have yet much to learn as regards those methods 
which have contributed so much to the economy of the currency in 
England and other countries. There are in Italy 6 banks of issue, 
with an aggregate capital of 12,260,000/.; 133 popular banks, with 
an united capital of 1,700,o00/.; and 1o1 institutes of credit, with 
an aggregate capital of 10,772,000l1. Besides these there are 12 
land credit banks, with a capital of 456,000/., and 8 credit fonciér 
companies, with a capital of 4,745,000/. Before the abolition of 
cash payment, there were in circulation in Italy about 17 millions 
of gold, and nearly as much in silver, while the smallest bank note 
was for 20 lires or 16s., of which 100,0ocol. were in circulation. 
But soon after the passing of the law of Ist May, 1866, gold 
being at a high premium, the precious metals vanished from 
the markets, and paper, much depreciated in value, took its place. 
For nearly fifteen years the exchanges on Italy were greatly 
depressed, and trade and finance alike suffered. But all this is now 
changed, and the monetary institutions are being placed on a solid 
basis. 


XVII.— Savings Banks. 


One of the most cheery evidences of progress since the construc- 
tion of the new Italian Kingdom, is the increase in the amount 
deposited in the savings banks. In 1860 there were in Italy only 
126 savings banks, having in all deposits of 6,288,o00/. sterling. In 
1879 there were as many as 3,838 savings banks, having an aggre- 
gate amount of 33,594,000/. sterling. In 1863 there were only 384,812 
depositants; in 1879 there were in all 1,322,446. This is a most 
gratifying increase, and it is happily spread all over the kingdom. 
The savings banks in Italy are not so restricted in their investments 
as the British, and they employ their capital in real estates, public 
funds, loans to local governments, discounting of bills of exchange, 
or otherwise, as they may deem best. Considerable increase has 
also taken place in the number of friendly societies. In 1862 there 
were only 443 of such societies. In 1878 there were as many as 
2,091, most of which of recent dates. Whilst the principal scope 
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of these societies is the help of sick members, some of them are 
energetic in providing ‘for their members popular instruction 
especially evening schools for design, language, and accountancy. 


Savings Banks. 





Total Savings Banks Institutes. 

















Mears. Number Number 
ty) of 
Banks. Accounts. 
2 5 13 _ 
Bouya. Vv a 
PSO: 21 — 
740: «53 33 — 
TAD 2:, 73 = 
BOO: 86 — 
ook: 99 — 
260'....| , \,126 — 
63...) 384,812 
64...) — 404,839 
265 ...c |. 184 435,830 
66...) — 427,830 
67...) 436,922 
68...) — 475,452, 
69...) 520,310 
*70..... 845 582,133 
agi 22.) 7 383 635,122 
"72...., 420 403,940 
"73 .....| 466 920,952 
74...) 428 | 767,584 
75...) 462 846,310 
76...) — -- 
Mae.) 2,020. | 1,114,954 
"78 ....| 3,766 1,189,829 
70.2) 3,838. | 15322,446 
Postal Savings Banks. 
+ a sheet Number 
Banks. of Accounts. 
I869....1 77 7,457 
coke) 96 11,916 
meen.) 111 18,933 
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to the Credit of 


Depositors. 





£ 

107,647 
194,571 
360,228 
758,122 
1,544,120 
1,601,223 
3,775,947 
6,288,201 
7,536,422 
8,001,313 
8,997,715 
8,988,514 
9,507,476 
11,061,801 
11,979,377 
14,104,261 
16,309,541 
18,614,372 
19,040,444 
20,915,418 
23,983,047 
28,002,736 
30,705,779 
33,593,993 


Ordinary Savings Banks. 
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Number Number 
of of Capital. 
Banks. Accounts. 
£ 
13 — 107,647 
17 — 194,571 
21 — 360,228 
33 — 758,122 
73 — 1,544,120 
86 — 1,601,223 
99 — 3,775,947 
126 — 6,288,201 
— 384,812 7,086,422 
_— 404,839 8,001,313 
184: 435,830 8,997,715 
—— 427,830 8,988,514 
— 435,922 9,507,476 
— 475,452 11,061,801 
— 512,853 11,883,716 
249 (yh et Gy 13,924,843 
272 616,189 15,901,786 
283 676,257 17,860,534 
297 680,116 18,003,093 
310 705,189 18,684,792 
326 769,257 21,088,055 
351 833,760 22,110,179 
3854 880,022 22,962,192 
357 886,947 24,087,330 
358 925,466 26,272,539 





Institutes of Credit Popular Banks. 


Capital. 


£ 

95,660 
179,408 
407,754 
753,838 
1,037,350 
2,230,626 
2,902,989 
4,781,985 
6,172,898 
6,297,331 





Number Number i: 
0) Capital. 
Banks. of Accounts. 
£ 

1,989 57,449 9,755 
3,090 114,294 258,558 
3,194 156,737 445,550 
3,209 238,240 1,024,122 
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XV IIL.—Crime. 


It is scarcely possible, with the different meanings attached to 
the nomenclature of crime in different countries, to institute any 
comparison of their criminal statistics, but doubtless the higher 
crimes, especially that of murder, are much more prevalent in Italy 
than in this country. In England and Wales the numbers com- 
mitted for trial for murder average from 60 to 70. In Italy, in the 
years 1874-75, the number committed for qualified homicide was 
792, and for simple homicides and unprovoked wounds, with 
subsequent death, 2,327. The number of persons committed in 
England and Wales for indictable offences was 16,370, in Italy 
25,260, the proportion to population being 0°68 per 1,0001in Hngland, 
and 0°89 per 1,000 in Italy. The number brought before the cor- 
rectional tribunals for rebellion and violence against public autho- 
rity is also large. In all respects the Italian criminal statistics 
exhibit graver features than the English, though the whole number 
of persons subjected to correction in proportion to population may 
probably be greater in the United Kingdom than in Italy. The 
number of suicides in Italy in 1878 was 1,158, or in the proportion 
of 41 per million persons. In England and Wales in the same year 
the number was 1,764, or in the proportion of 71 per million. 


XIX.— Statistical Organisation, 


The statistical organisation of Italy is very complete. Directed 
by a most accomplished statist, Signor Bodio, and guided by a 
Giunta, comprising men of high distinction, both as statesmen and 
men of science, the publications which emanate from that office are 
distinguished for their thoroughness and faithfulness. In such 
publications the evils which afflict Italy and the causes which 
retard her progress are exhibited in their fulness. Conscious of 
having much to learn from the experience and methods of legisla- 
tion of other nations, the statistical commission is most vigilant in 
obtaining and arranging their facts in a scientific manner, so as to 
derive from them lessons of wisdom. The ‘ Annali de Statistica”’ 
would do honour to any State. 


XX.—Heonomic Tests of Progress. 


By two very searching tests we may ascertain the true economic 
results of the formation of the Italian Kingdom. First, by its 
progress in population, revenue, and commerce in itself, and as com- 
pared with France and the United Kingdom; and second, by the 
value set on the Italian funds at the London Stock Exchange, also 
as compared with the French and British funds. The first of the two 
tables in the Appendix shows, that taking the condition of these 
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three kingdoms in 1861, as represented by 100: in population, Italy 
increased to 129, France remained as she was, and the United 
Kingdom increased to 120. In public revenue per head, Italy rose 
to 175, France to 223, whilst the United Kingdom fell to 98. And 
in commerce, taking the ‘special ”’ only, per head of the population, 
Italy rese to 133, France to 188, and the United Kingdom to 129, 
showing distinctly that whatever progress Italy has made in popu- 
lation and commerce, the revenue has hitherto increased faster 
than either. The second table is still more interesting. The 
highest and lowest price of the Italian 5 per cent. in the London 
Stock Exchange in 1865, was 6635 and 63, and in 1866 the highest 
and lowest prices were 654 and 35. But since then the value of 
Italian securities has risen gradually, till in 1881 the highest price 
was 934, and the lowest 853. As compared with French and British 
stocks the Italian 5 per cent. shows the greatest rise. In 1865, 
whilst Italian stock was quoted 6635 and 63, French, 3 per cent., 
stock reduced to the same denominator of 5 per cent. was worth 
1154 and 110, and British consols, similarly converted into 5 per 
cent., 1524 and 1445. In 1881, whilst Italian stock* was quoted 
937 and 855, French stock was at 1205 and 113, and British consols 
at 1712 and 1632. According to the last quotations on the 2nd 
January, 1882, whilst consols, at present prices, yielded 3/. -s. 2d. 
per cent., and the French 5 per cent. rentes yielded 4. 7s. 6d., the 
Italian rente exchange 25 frs. 5 per cent. yielded 5/. 12s.6d. There 
is room therefore for still further advance in the value of Italian 
stock, and it will be realised if only Italy succeeds in continuing 
free from internal feuds and external wars; but what has been 
achieved already is something marvellous and eminently gratifying. 


XXI.—The Future of Italy. 


Italy is as yet a young kingdom: she is only about to enter on her 
majority ; and yet what advance she has made. How speedily she 
has taken a high place amidst the first powers in Europe. With 
the prestige of her former lustre in politics, in literature, in art, 
and science, with physical beauties unsurpassed, with a population 
capable of high refinement, and with a geographical position the 
most favourable, Italy has a future in prospect full of the brightest 
hopes and expectations. She is indeed apt to dwell too much on 
her former glories, for she has given birth to many masters of 
science and art, and she has many claims to the gratitude of the 
learned and the good. But she must secure the respect of nations 
by her constant advance. In the discipline of self-government, in 
the statesmanship of her rulers, in the stability of her institutions, 


* The Italian coupons are subject to a tax amounting to 13°20 per cent. 
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in all that guarantees freedom, civil and religious; in the progress 
of manufacture and commerce, in the wisdom of her laws, and the 
unimpeachable character of her courts of justice; in the order and 
soundness of her finances, and in all that constitutes economic and 
intellectual advancement, Italy must ever move onwards. Let her 
succeed in avoiding wars, which would be her ruin; let her cultivate 
the arts of peace and commerce, and march in the van of social, 
moral, and intellectual progress, and she cannot fail to become ere 
long one of the most advancing and influential States—a pledge 
of tranquillity and strength among the members of the Huropean 
family. 
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Relative Progress of Italy, France, and the United Kingdom in 
Population, Revenue, and Commerce. 
a a a 

















1861. | 1865. 1870. 1875. | 1880. 
Population. 
Se 21,700,000 | 25,000,000 | 26,000,000 | 27,500,000 | 28,400,000 
BEICE, euscicarcanseenss 37,000,000 | 37,000,000 | 37,000,000 | 26,500,000 | 37,000,000 


United Kingdom .... | 28,800,000 | 29,700,000 | 30,800,000 | 32,700,000 | 34,800,000 





Public Revenues (Ordinary and Extraordinary). 


£ £ £ £ £ 
JE aS ee 2'7,000,000 | 50,000,000 | 35,000,000 | 58,000,000] 59,000,000 
Per head. ........ at.' 4st 2b. uh.) 78: 2h. Zs: 7b. 12S: 
BePATIGO” on. tito ihicosenn 58,000,000 | 80, ee pat 88,000,000 |120,000,000|128,000,000 - 
Per head «::...... il, 118. al. al. 48. 31. 6s. 3. gs. 
United Kingdom....| 71,000,000 70,000,000 75,000,000 | 7 73 000,000) 84,000,000 
Per head’ ........ 2l. 9s. 10d.| al. 78. 7d. | 21. 8s. 4d. | 2. 6s. ‘3d. 2. 9s. 8d. 








Imports and Exports (Special). 


























£ £ £ £ £ 

ltaly ...... PDs awecanened 2 56,200,000} 61,000,000) 66,000,000} 89,900,000; 94,000,000 

Per head ......... al. 118. ah 8s. al. 108. lL. 4s. 3b. .98, 
BEEBUCO Sleccsscceceesrchen: 167,000,000/229,000,000/227,000,000/296,000,000)313,000,000 

Per head ........ 4l. tos. 61. 45. 6l. 81. 28. 82. gs. 
United Kingdom .... |318,000,000/378,000,000/459,000,000|/539,000,000)/ 497,000,000 

Per head. ........ 11d, 120, £495.) 14h 189: 16L. gs. 14l. 58. 

Proportional Increase. 
Population. 
ERAT Nc vaar sees ch vdeo +s 100 115 119 126 130 
RERTGO! S06, ocse-phacvenss 100 100 100 99 100 
United Kingdom.... 100 103 106 113 120 
Revenue per Head. 

ie Se 100 166 112 175 175 
OE Os 100 138 151 213 223 
United Kingdom... 100 96 97 92 99 





Commerce per Head. 


OL ara pea allied 100 95 98 125 131 
TWICE Neste oe eececes 100 137 133 180 188 
United Kingdom .... 100 115 135 149 129 
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Relative Value of Italian, French, and British Stocks on the London Stock Exchange. 


Italian. French. British. 








Five per Cent. Three per Cent. up to 1871, and h 
1861. Five per Cent. afterwards. Three per Conta 
Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. 








Highest. | Lowest. Three Equal toll Three Equal tol Three Equal toll Three Equal 
t Five at Five t Five 


per Cent. Ni Cent. || per Cent. | per Cent. | per Cent. er Cent. || per Cent. pel Cent 






































1865....| 664 63 69% | 1154 || 66 110 ote | 1523 || 862 1444 
66... 65% 35 70% BW e 625 104, 90% 1503 843 141 
CG | M86 42% 703 | 1173 || 65:1 | 108% | 96% | 1602 892 1494 
C68.) 69% 414 72 120 68:3 | 1184] 96% | 160 gif 153 
69... Rae 51 oak 1231 69% 1163 945 157. giz 1522 
Ugo ee 60% 43 ees 125°4 |} 51 85 94% 1573 884 147 
ARS 685 53 aa 95 49 81 94 1563 912 152 
N72. | 69% 64 a 91* a 80* | 93% | 1553 git 152 
O73... 662 55 ms 923 — 82 94 1563 || 91% 1528 
"74....| 684 58 — 100 — 91 93% | 156% gtk 152, 
Br ie 73% 653 — 1052 = 993 | 952% | 159% 91% 153 
i1One. 743 663 ~ 1062 — 1012 | 97% | 1623 938 1553 

Bey 748 622 = 1034 — 101 972 | 1623 93 155 
Gaol bays 674 = 1152 a 106% | 98 163} || 938 156 
(gas | Pe 73 — | 117% — 108 99 | 166 945 158 
°80....| 872 785 —}119 — 114% | roof | 1674 ||. 978 1624 


81.22. 93% 854 — 1203 — 113 103 1714 984 1632 


* From 1872 the 5 per cent. quotation was taken. 








Discussion on Proressor Levi’s PApPer. 


Mr. H. Moncretrr Paut, after stating that though we were apt to 
consider Italy as a country for which God had done much and man 
little, Professor Leone Levi had shown conclusively that she had 
elements of progress, for which much might be expected in the 
future. Referring to the topographical advantages which the Pro- 
fessor had stated were possessed by Italy, he (the speaker) fancied 
that as the result of her peculiar shape there were also attendant 
disadvantages. Italy possessed length without breadth, and her 
_ large seaboard would involve her in enormous expense for defences in 
the event of war; while her ports were necessarily numerous, there 
could not be that concentration of business and economy in con- 
ducting it, which a more squarely-shaped country enjoyed. He was 
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glad to see allusion made in the paper to Italy’s financial progress 
in the money markets of the world, but he did not think that the 
_ comparison of her stocks with those of England and France therein 
made, was quite fair, and for this reason, Italian stock yielded on 
an average 5 per cent. to the lender, and therefore attracted a class 
of investors who were debarred from lending on consols and French 
stock, as these securities would not yield so high a rate. The same 
argument held good in the case of colonial stocks, and for example 
those of Victoria and South Wales, bearing 5 per cent. interest or 
over. The advance on these since their issue had been even more 
marked. Statistics of the export trade between this country and 
Italy during the past three years, are found to be satisfactory. 
Thus in 1879 Italy took of our coal 1,400,000 tons; in 188], 
1,700,000 tons. Of cotton yarn and twist, in 1879, 12 million lbs. ; 
in 1881, 21,600,000 lbs. Of cotton manufactures, in 1879, 68 million 
yards; in 1881, 95 million yards. Hence Italy is an increasing 
customer, and we ought to do all in our power to encourage her 
- progress. Referring to the question of the renewal of the com- 
mercial treaty with Italy, the speaker said that in the event of the 
treaty negotiations now pending between France and Great Britain 
not resulting in the conclusion of a new treaty on a mutually satis- 
factory basis, it ought to be borne in mind that the importation of 
wine from Italy to this country, would become in the future a 
greater factor than in the past. With reference to the yield of 
cereals, he was sorry to see that of wheat, per acre, much lower, 
having regard to sun power and moisture with which Italy was 
favoured, than it ought to be. In this there was great room for 
improvement, by the introduction and application of better appli- 
ances for husbandry. No allusion had been made directly in the 
paper to the currency question with regard to Italy. It was, how- 
ever, noteworthy that during the past year the demand for gold for 
Italy, after the floating of the last loan, had had a sensible effect on 
the money markets of London and Paris, showing that Italy being 
now alive to the necessity of possessing a gold currency, was 
making arrangements accordingly. 


Mr. Denny URL1n, after remarking that his interest in Italy had 
been deepened by his experiences during a journey through some 
portions of that country, proceeded to refer to the rate of mortality 
as given in the paper read. He had been much struck in Italy by 
the singular scarcity of middle aged people in the streets, and he 
scarcely remembered seeing a really old Italian. There was reason 
for supposing that medical science was at a very low ebb in the 
country; if so, this partly accounted for a high rate of mortality. 
He thought that it must be some consolation to the learned Pro- 
fessor, who had left the land of his birth, to feel assured that in 
this less attractive region he had a much better prospect of attain- 
ing to old age. He had been much struck with the number of 
soldiers to be seen everywhere—on the railways and in the streets : 
and he might remark here that the Professor had not told them the 
extent of the army, which would have been interesting. Italy 
appeared to be bestowing too much attention upon military and 
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naval armaments. The taxes of all kinds in Italy were terribly 
high, and though the Professor felt a just pride when he spoke of 
the unification of Italy, yet if he (Mr. Denny Urlin) happened to 
be a native of Tuscany, he would rather have remained in his old 
condition, under the mild sway of a grand duke, than be unified into 
a new, glorious, but terribly over-burdened country, which was dis- 
proportioned to the size and wealth of Italy. The Italian national 
debt was largely held by French and English holders; and the 
Professor had omitted to mention that the coupons of Italian bonds 
had a peculiarity in being heavily taxed, so that the investor who 
was unaware of this special taxation, had his income trenched upon 
to a serious extent—about 124 per cent. per annum on the interest. 
The speaker remarked, in conclusion, that although one of the 
tables at least showed some inaccuracies, which required attention 
and amendment, he fully agreed that the paper was singularly 
instructive and well arranged. 


Mr. E. J. Parson said: I should be glad if I might ask one or 
two questions. It only occurred to me that regarding the com- 
parison of taxation, what is with us local taxation, in Italy is 
included in the general taxation, except as regards the towns, if 
I am not mistaken. The octroi is the principal exception. The 
Government supply funds for roads, bridges, and so on, and the 
banking of rivers and various other expenditures, which is charged 
to local taxation in this country, and therefore the comparison of 
taxation, as I understand it, seems to be a little hard upon Italy: 
and Professor Leone Levi seems to be anxious to put Italy in a 
favourable light. The question of local taxation in this country 
is rather a burning one; but I do not think there is much local 
taxation in Italy, except as regards the octrut. Also the Professor 
said that Italy should grow corn. It seems to me that at the 
present price of the corn which she could import from abroad— 
Russia or America—it would not pay her to grow it for exportation. 
She might grow rice and other products, and wine, that would pay 
her better; but hardly corn, though I speak under correction. 
Another question I might merely refer to, speaking of the Italy 
of 1861, does that include the whole of Italy? because it is a 
little unfair upon Italy to say that she was then below other 
countries, when practically Italy was non-existent; and that must 
necessarily put her in an invidious position in regard to comparison 
with other European countries. I venture to make these remarks, 
because I have been much interested in Professor Levi’s paper, and 
because, as far as I have seen Italy, I admire the Italians. In 
England, I think, we a little misunderstand Italy, and do not 
always appreciate her perhaps as we ought to do. 


Mr. Francis JourpaN would lke to ask the Professor in what 
way he had reduced the different results given us into pounds 
sterling. Unless the variations in the exchanges had been taken 
into account, some of these results would require to be reconsidered. 
For the last fifteen years the premium on gold had been nearly 
10 per cent., and if the Professor’s tables had been calculated at 
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par, or 25 frs. per 1/., some of his conclusions might no doubt be 
affected. This might be the explanation of what the Professor 
had said was the case, that the values of the imports into Italy 
from England did not appear to correspond with what they 
appeared to be in this country. He rather thought also that in 
stating that the Italian stocks yielded interest of 5/. 12s. 6d. per 
cent. at present price, the Professor must have omitted the tax, 
which was a little over 13 per cent., and this would lower the 
interest yielded in the same proportion. They, as the Statistical 
Society, ought to be very careful in giving figures to the public, 
that they were strictly accurate. Mr. Jourdan then remarked on 
the inconvenience and loss arising from the large amount of incon- 
vertible paper currency in existence, and said that a most favour- 
able feature in regard to Italy was that measures were on foot for 
redeeming that currency, and making it exchangeable at par with 
bullion. 


Mr. Rowranp Hamitton would have liked, as adding to the 
value of the paper, some data in which the taxation applied to 
productive purposes might be distinguished from that spent unpro- 
ductively. A friend of his, who had lived much in Italy, expressed 
very strong opinions about the weight of taxation in Italy, which 
was applied to a great extent to municipal purposes. He had lately 
read an account of the disease (pellagra) from which the northern 
parts of Italy suffered, through the people being reduced to live 
on unripened grain of the worst description. Any light thrown 
on such questions, would be most interesting to all who took any 
concern in this new addition to the Huropean family of nations. 


Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., said: with reference to the last 
point raised, I would say there is a report in a recent number of 
the ‘“‘Annali di Statistica,” of the character and amount of the 
food consumed in each of the provinces, or in most of the provinces 
of Italy. It is a very detailed one, and there is a most interesting 
account there of the description and quantity of food so consumed. 
Iam not aware that a similar document exists with regard to any 
other country. One or two remarks have been made in regard to the 
military, also as to the absence of old men. What struck me exceed- 
ingly last year in Florence and the north of Italy generally, was the 
extraordinary number of cases of dwarfs and deformed persons to 
be met with. You could not take half an hour’s walk without 
seeing them. In one mile’s walk I once counted five, and in 
talking to medical men on the subject, they attributed it to the 
food consumed, its scarcity, its uniformity, and the bad nature of 
it. With reference to the military, I think it is likely that the 
gentleman who spoke of their swarming everywhere, very possibly 
was travelling during the season in which the troops were moving 
about, and going from one place to another for exercise. There is 
much active movement among the military in Italy. I would not 
say that the Italian army is out of proportion to the population, 
but I do think it to be out of proportion in regard to the finances 
and actual condition of the country; and I am grieved to see by 
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the latest accounts, a large increase in the annual conscription. I 
do not exactly remember the figures, but it is in the proportion of 
15,000 being increased to 75,000, 7.e., the annual drain is to be 
increased fivefold—that is either yesterday’s or to-day’s news. So 
far from the Government profiting by the continuance of peace and 
the consolidation of the kingdom, it is shown in the documents 
from which Professor Leone Levi has quoted, that the military 
charge is continually increasing, which means a greater burden on 
the people, a heavier drain of men, and greater expenses of main- 
tenance. As regards the expense of maintenance, the pay of the 
officers and men is so trifling, so very small, that that will explain 
how it is that the pounds, shillings, and pence do not appear greater 
compared with the number of troops. The pay is wonderfully 
small. An officer there has to maintain himself and supply his 
uniform for some 45/. a-year—something very small indeed. But 
it is a terrible drain. During three or four months two servants 
were taken out of the places in which I was living, to service. 
There is a constant drain upon the population for the army, and 
there appears likely to be a large increase. The Professor might 
perhaps tell us what steps have been taken as to the redemption of 
the paper money, and to what extent it has been withdrawn. In 
June of last year that was to have been commenced, but there 
appears to have been some delay in the matter; and although I 
have seen that at different times the markets of Paris and London 
have been affected by withdrawals of gold for Italian purposes, I 
have not heard to what extent the paper money has been actually 
withdrawn. Fortunately for Italy the exchanges have fallen to par. 
To English travellers and residents drawing funds from England, 
it has been a very serious loss indeed. Many men living in Italy 
have had their incomes seriously diminished—to the extent of 13 
or 14 per cent., and it came on so suddenly and advanced so rapidly, 
that the public were quite unprepared for it, the change being 
completed within three months. 


Cavalier GrusepreE BuzzeGout, the Italian Vice-Consul in London, 
said: I have been delighted to hear such an interesting lecture on 
‘the economical growth of our country. No doubt one of the great 
obstacles which prevent the increase in wealth and industry and 
commerce is the heavy taxation. JI have been many years in this 
country, but from friends, and my own experience, when about two 
years ago I was there, I find that in some provinces the taxation 
amounted altogether to between 45 and 50 per cent. of income, 
including all taxes, municipal and local; and this is one of the 
reasons why agriculture in the country, which ought to be more 
prosperous, is for the present not so flourishing as it ought to be. 
You will be glad to hear that there is just now a Government 
commission sitting on the question of establishing schools of agri- 
culture, which no doubt, properly spread over the country, will do a 
great deal to help in the progress we must look for if Italy is to main- 
tain the high position which she ought among the other European 
powers. very Italian is alive to the great necessity there is of 
increasing the productive power of the country, both industrially 
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and commercially, in every respect; and I can assure you there is a 
stirring movement going on, a desire on the part of all classes— 
from the highest to the lowest—to do:something to help on such 
progress; but, as you may suppose, such things-cannot be completed 
in a moment, it is the work of long years; and one generation will 
not suffice to bring about the proper development of the great 
resources of the country. Unfortunately the highest classes, as yet, 
have not been up to the mark in helping and stimulating this 
result. In consequence of the want of technical education in times 
past, they have not up to the present, generally speaking, been in 
the front at doing what they could to improve their own lands, and 
to improve the conditions, moral, physical, and intellectual], of the 
lower classes, by example; by exertion, by knowledge, by everything 
in fact; but I hope that in a comparatively short time all this will 
disappear from Italy. With reference to the observation as to 
the age at which the soldiers enter into military service, I may say 
that they enter at the age of 21 years. Though no doubt the army 
_ is comparatively large, the expense is not so great in proportion ; 
and up to the present, and for a certain period to come, the 
military situation is such that the army forms the backbone of the 
country ; it establishes its unity, and blends the various elements 
of the country together into one; and in cementing that unity, it 
influences the formation of the Italian character as it at present 
exists. J am sorry I am not prepared with any formal remarks, 
and that my English is not so good as it ought to be. I do not 
think I can add more, except to thank the Professor for his able 
and interesting paper. 


Professor Lzone Levi, in reply, said: I am greatly obliged for 
the opportunity of answering some of the criticisms offered. As 
regards the questions of territory and population, I have taken Italy 
as she was at the different periods. Thus-in 1862 Italy did not com- 
prise the Roman States, whereas now she does, hence the population 
changed by nearly 3 millions in consequence. The various questions 
concerning the currency have not been discussed at length, because 
they would have required a paper of itself; but the leading facts 
are embodied in the paper. I have uniformly calculated 25 frs. to 
the 1/. At one time the exchanges were 10 per cent. and more 
against Italy, now they are nearly at par. The tax charged on 
coupons should be taken into account, but it does not affect the 
quotations of the Italian funds given. The prices on the Stock 
Exchange were taken from the ‘‘ Economist and Investors’ Manual.” 
The army is not an element of production, but destruction, hence I 
have not taken it into account. It is indeed one of the most extra- 
ordinary evils of Italy. In the “Almanac de Gotha”’ of the present 
year, the number of the permanent army is given at 736,000, 
moveable militia 282,000, and territorial militia 701,000, giving a 
total of 1,719,000 men, a state of things simply disgraceful. Even 
admitting that a large portion of this army only represents what 
Italy might muster in case of necessity, and does not constitute an 
actual withdrawal from the business of production, there is a great 
evil in making so many liable, at a moment’s notice, to leave their 
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useful avocation in order to join the army. The military expendi- 
ture has been spoken of as comparatively small, and so it is. 
The expense for the Ministry of War in 1861 was 9,200,000/.; in 
1879 only 7,540,000. The expense of the Ministry of Marine in 
1861 amounted to 1,800,000/.; in 1879, 1,722,000/. Considering 
that in this country the army expenditure amounts to 16 millions 
for a much smaller number—g millions for such an army as Italy 
musters, must allow for a very low rate of wages. But by far the 
greatest tax upon Italy and France, and all countries, arising from 
large armies, is that whereby the best life blood of the country is 
turned from productive to non-productive employment. 1am sorry 
to say that the whole of the communal and provincial taxes, as I 
have stated, must be added to the public taxes, and not only the 
octrot. If, as our friend stated, the taxes in Italy amount in some 
parts to 40 or 50 per cent., it is because they include the entire 
amount of the communal and provincial taxes. Buta large portion 
of these taxes may be said to be productive, being apphed to sani- 
tary measures, public works, instruction, &c. I hope a new treaty 
of commerce will be shortly concluded with Italy: at present a 
very large portion of Italian wine is sent from Italy to France, 
and thence to England. There is no reason why Italy should not 
have a much larger direct trade with England, and a treaty of 
commerce will doubtless be concluded on liberal terms on both 
sides. I do not agree with the opinion that it would have been 
preferable for Italy to remain divided, with less burdens, to being 
united, with heavy burdens. It has been far far better for Italy to 
have become free, and in a manner compelled to strive hard by 
heavy burdens to retrieve for herself a position of affluence and 
‘progress, than to have remained low, very low in the scale of 
nations, and comparatively unproductive. I have nothing further 
to add, except my obligation to the different speakers for their kind 
appreciation of the paper. 
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I—General Observations. 


THe following paper is submitted to the Society in continuation 
of communications which I had the honour of making on the 
progress of shipping during the two previous decades. That for 
1850-60 was read before the Society in June, 1862, and appears in 
the Journal for March, 1863. That for 1860-70 was read before the 
Society in May, 1872, and appears in the Journal for June, 1872. 
These, with the present paper and its accompanying tables, showing 
the progress of shipping between 1870 and 1880, will, I hope, 
secure a permanent historical and statistical record in our Journal 
of the course of English maritime enterprise since the repeal of 
the navigation laws, which can hardly fail to interest and be useful 
to subsequent inquirers on the same subject, and may possibly 
help in the education of citizens of other States which have not 
yet ventured on free trade in carrying. It is doubtful whether any 
of the great economic changes of the last forty years have so 
completely written into our public records the confutation of its 
opponents, and the justification of the philosophers and statesmen 
who were responsible for it, as the repeal of the navigation laws 
has done. It was said that. we were giving all our maritime 
advantages away for nothing; that we should ruin our flag, make 
the Certificate of British Registry not worth the parchment on 
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which it was written, and so, acting like prodigals, that we should 
‘soon be in want. The tables I have the honour to submit to-night 
show that we have increased by scattering abroad; and that what 
-we lost is totally insignificant compared with what we have found 
through the simple process of repealing the unwise interference of 
our ancestors, and leaving the trade in carrying to proceed on the 
basis of economic liberty, instead of the mere political distinction 
‘involved in the flag carried at the masthead. 

To make such observations in this room, and to the Fellows of 
this Society, is, I well know, a work of supererogation, but the 
doctrine on which our nation has acted is so far from yet being 
generally believed or acted upon, that the two leading States in the 
world next to our own, viz., France and the United States, still act, 
and, in the case of France at least, are extending their action on 
lines exactly opposite. Restrictions of certain trades to the 
national flag in America; the French surtawe d’entrepot, by which, 
in an indirect but very effectual way, imports are made most 
difficult, otherwise than direct from the place of production, and 
indirect trade nearly impossible; and the quite recently enacted 
bounties on the construction and navigation of ships under the 
French flag—all show how slow and limited is the progress of the 
opinion that carriage by sea should be free from all political con- 
‘siderations, and regulated solely by economical. It is therefore 
matter of most legitimate satisfaction that our navigation returns 
-continue to show that we have made no mistake, and supply no 
reason for us to change our policy, seeing that they confirm and 
werify it whatever test may be applied to them, I need not add 
therefore that whatever nation changes its maritime policy it is not 
likely to be ours. The errors of our neighbours are matters of 
wegret for us, at least, and sometimes of loss. A shortsighted view 
might lead to the opinion that if we are acting on sound principles 
and they on unsound, we shall profit by their errors. To some 
small extent we may do so, but the larger operation of such action 
is injurious alike to the State directly concerned, and to the other 
nations which cannot help dealing with it. Moreover, the scale on 
which nations trade is kept low by economic fallacies, and the 
larger development which follows free trade is retarded, and for 
the generation which either enacts or keeps the restrictions is per- 
manently lost. The recent action of other States in maritime matters 
will, I hope, be sufficient justification for these observations. 

In directing the Society’s attention to the following tables I 
may point out the advantage which appears to lie in occasionally 
looking at our great industries through the longer interval supplied 
by a comparison of decades, rather than the ordinary comparison 
of following years only. 
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The annual returns of trade and navigation are so full as to 
leave little to be added as records of the year. They reflect great 
credit on the department whence they issue. In 1881 they were 
supplemented by a return, dated 10th March, showing the progress 
of British merchant shipping from 1840 to 1880, and containing 
a large amount of information regarding the tonnage of foreign 
States, to which I have been under great obligation in the preparation 
of this paper. 

As to the general character of the period, there was no mari- 
time war during the decade 1870-80; consequently no such dis- 
turbance of shipping as that produced by the war between the 
United and Confederate States in 1865; but the Anglo-German, 
Russo-Turkish, Ashantee, Zulu, and Transvaal wars, and the war 
between Chile and Peru, are quite sufficient to prevent the decade 
being described as by any means peaceful. But there was no mari- 
time war of any importance. Our flag was never belligerent. The 
demand of tonnage for the transport of troops was never of such 
magnitude as to occasion the slightest disturbance in the freight 
market, which consequently remained for the most part under no 
other than ordinary commercial influences ; and as all the wars in 
which we were engaged were distant, and with nations already 
more or less subject to us, they cannot be said to have involved 
any very serious consequences on the trade of the decade. This is 
apparent from the fact that our exports and imports steadily grew 
from 375 millions in 1860 to 547 millions in 1870, and to 697 mil- 
lions in 1880: in other words, the value in 1870 was nearly 46 per 
cent. over 1860, and the value in 1880 was nearly 86 per cent. over 
1860. Of course, such an increase in value meant an enormous 
increase in the bulk of commodities imported and exported; an 
indication of which is shown by the returns for certain leading 
articles enumerated in— 


TaBiE I.—Showing the Quantrties of certain Articles Exported and 
Imported i 1860, 1870, and 1880. 














| 1860. 1870. 1880. 
Exports— ibigel ae RSE ROE 3 ETO Be id 
| EE ee tons 9 32h 832 11,702,649 18,729,971 
Iron and steel............ ” 1,442,045 2,825,575 317925993 
Oe Bee salt tons 696,725 764,707 1,051,240 
Imports— 
I eae diets ewts. 5 2,000,000 74,103,513 134,172,530 
BRACO 1 Foi. te ‘ 155355875 4,077,468 7,889,710 
WV OG Lee BRR. cb vaste ssstase lbs. | 148,000,000 263,250,499 463,508,963 
TE aa loads 25,727,000 4,460,710 6,430,021 
SES gee tole Ria ewts. 8,817,277 15,304,918 20,654,988 
Py rites). 2. lid... tons 93,889 411,512 658,047 
6 Ea RR ea Be * 141,435 280,311 80,497 
PEPUOIOUMT ...0fosrsccvese galls. 490 6,859,385 33,793,371 


Oil seed cake ............ tons _ 158,453 ’ 241,157 
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A. very careful estimate of the tons of goods imported and 
exported, made by my able friend, Mr. John Williamson, of Liver- 
pool, and communicated by him to the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom, seems to justify the opinion that the increase in 
all articles was from about 30 million tons in 1870 to 53 million 
tons in 1880. The increase between 1879 and 1880 alone was esti- 
mated by the same gentleman at more than 73 million tons. Table I 
indicates the large growth between 1860 and 1870, but shows also, 
not merely that that was maintained, but such a further increase, 
as would be scarcely credible were it not vouched for by the public 
returns. I direct attention only toa few articles. Coal rising from 
7 millions in 1860 to nearly 11? millions in 1870, and nearly 
18? millions in 1880. Iron and steel exports from nearly 1% in 
1860 to nearly 3 millions in 1870, and 3? millions in 1880. The 
corn import, 24 million tons in 1860, nearly 3$ million tons in 1870, 
but in 1880 nearly 6? million tons. Wool, wood, and sugar indicate 
equally remarkable increase; whilst petroleum, of which we seem 
to have imported under 500 gallons in 1860, has become a trade, 
the proportion of which may be measured by saying that in 1870 
it was under 7 million gallons, but in 1880 was not far short of 
39 million gallons. 

Such gigantic movements of commodities measure the extent to 
which the ocean highway is utilized, and prepare us for the vast 
development shown in the navigation returns. 


TABLE II.—Showing the Total Entries and Clearances at Ports in the 
United Kingdom in the Years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 


























Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
MOU) tte ie uve zac 39,634,326 — — 
{i eee er en 58,707,102 19,072,776 48°12 
MO si scrcersrernsses 73,198,124 14,491,022 ~ 24°68 
SO seas hye Ret eed 133,250,391 60,052,267 82°04 





Ido not attach so much importance to this as to my other tables, 
because there appears to be some doubt regarding the coastwise 
figure which it includes. Hither the figure for 1880 is overstated 
through some coasting entries occurring twice, or, I think, the 
coasting items for the earlier years are wrong. I was prepared for 
a very large increase in 1880, but not to find that 73 millions 
had become 133 millions. I therefore shall not lay stress on this 
table. 
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TaBE ITI.— Showing the Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared at Ports in 
the United Kingdom, in the Foreign Trade only, in 1850, 1860, 1870, 
and 1880. 


























Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
MOU. cacgeseschezesseae 14,505,064 = ar = 

‘La Se ae 24,689,292 10,184,228 FOZ 
1 ae a 36,640,182 11,950,890 48°40 
“in Lite an 58,736,063 22,095,881 60°30 
The increase between 1840-50 was ........eeeeeee 53°67 

" POAC ett ts seesssees sere ot 62°76 

i" ise 9°89 





It will be observed that while the increase in our foreign trade 
was over II millions between 1860 and 1870, 1880 shows an increase 
of 22 millions over 1870. Since 1850 the foreign entries and 
clearances have more than quadrupled, and the last decade very 
nearly doubles the increase of its predecessor. 

In Table IV the vessels entering or clearing in the foreign trade 
in ballast are omitted, but the omission does not in any important 
degree lessen the result. 


TaBLE [V.—Showing the Tonnage Entered and Cleared in the Foreign 
Trade, with Cargoes only, in 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 














Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
ER es csscsapedes 12,020,674 -— — 
Be fe vasceesusceiss 20,837,918 8,817,244 73°35 
1 SE ee 31,624,680 10,786,680 51°76 
ot Ma 49,678,950 18,054,270 57°08 





Table V I am able to use only for its own indication of the 
extent of the coasting traffic in 1880, not for comparison with the 
previous decades, and for the reasons indicated in my remark on 
Table II. Even so, however, its testimony to the magnitude of our 
coasting business is most important. Railways have probably done 
their best and worst as against sea coast traffic by this time, but 
the traffic coastwise goes on increasing, after making the most 
ample deduction for the omission of clearances in ballast from 
the earlier decades. 
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TABLE V.—Showing the Total Tonnage Entered and Cleared Coastwise. 




















Year. Tons. Increase. Increase per Cent. 
i etal Bek eres ahaa Dat 25,129,262 — = 
ROU amewl ee: 34,017,810 8,888,548 35°37 
SORES a 36,558,042 2,540,232 9°49 
BO ese scan, 3 74,514,328 37,956,286 106°55 


Returning to the foreign trade, and distinguishing in the entries 
and clearances those of vessels with cargo and in ballast, we 
inquire what is the position of the British flag therein? This is 
shown in— 

TaBLE VI.—Showing the Amount of British Tonnage Entered and Cleared, 


with Cargoes only and in Ballast, from and to Foreign Countries and 
British Possessions. 




















With Cargoes only. With Cargoes and Ballast. 
Year. 
Tons. Increase. rae Tons. Increase. a dpe? 
1850 ....) 8,039,308 a 9,442,544 


"60 ....] 12,119,454 4,080,146 | 50°75 | 13,914,923 4,472,379 | 47°36 
70 ....] 22,243,039 | 10,128,585 | 83°52 | 25,072,180. | 11,157,257.| 80°18 
*80 ....| 35,885,868 | 13,642,829 61°37 | 41,348,984 | 16,276,804 | 64°91 





il a eal ee 





From this it appears that the increase in the last decade exceeds 
any previous increase; indeed, the increase in 1880 over 1870 
exceeds the whole entries and clearances with cargo in 1860 in the 
foreign trade. 

Table VII shows the position of foreign tonnage in our foreign 
trade. This also indicates some remarkable results. Our foreign 
trade furnished employment for about 4 million tons in 1850; by 
1880 this is more than trebled. The increase between 1870 and 
1880 exceeds the total in 1850. 


Taste VII.—Showing the Amount of Foreign Tonnage Entered and Cleared, with 
Cargoes and in Ballast, at Ports of the United Kingdom. 


























With Cargoes only. With Cargoes and Ballast. Proportion | Proportion 
| LO) Dotalimtounnitien 
Year. Increase Increase} Entries Entries 
Tons. Increase. per Tons. Increase. per and and 
Cent. Cent. | Clearances.| Clearances. 
1850 ....) 3,981,366 — 5,062,520 —_ 34°89 53°61 


60 ....| 8,718,464 | 4,737,098 | 118°0 | 10,774,369 | 5,711,849 | 112°0] 43°63 79°58 
"70 9,981,041 663,177 4°90 111,568,002| 793,633 4°o} 81°57 46°13 | 
80 ....|13,793,082 | 4,412,441 | 47°0 | 17,387,079 5.819,077 | 53:0] 29°61 42°05 





The total increase in the entrances and clearances with cargoes 
in our foreign trade in 1880 compared with 1870 was 18 million 
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tons; of this it appears that the British flag took more than 134 
millions, and all foreign flags together nearly 43 millions. The 
foreign increase is nearly equal to that which was accomplished in 
the decade which immediately followed the repeal of the navigation 
laws, yet our own increase was nearly three times that of the 
foreign increase, viz., 133 million tons against 43, so that this 
remarkable result remains, that while foreign tonnage in our trade 
has grown from 4 millions to nearly 14, British tonnage has also 
grown during the same period from 8 millions to nearly 36 millions, 
and the proportion of foreign tonnage in our own foreign trade 
which was 34°89 per cent. of the total in 1850, is now only 29°61 per 
cent. In other words, the enormous growth of foreign tonnage has 
not sufficed even to keep that proportion of the foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom which it enjoyed before the repeal of the navigation 
laws, owing to the still larger growth of the national tonnage. The 
foreigner consequently cannot complain, seeing that his transactions 
in our ports have more than trebled; while the vitality of the 
national flag is shown, that while starting on more than double the 
basis, it has far more than quadrupled even that. 

The relative position of different foreign flags in our trade 
appears by— 
Taste VIII.—Showing the Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels, with 


Cargoes, and their Nationalities, Hntered and Cleared at Ports in 
the United Kingdom in the Years 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 



































Nationality. 1850. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
BSPICIS ID tans ccs ocvursohentsassec mp daret 8,039,308 | 12,119,454 | 22,243,039 | 35,885,868 
PE IOIORSE AIT | terrace cseteietectst eas. 1,215,225 | 2,734,381 | 1,184,215 882,297 
PAM SET ISTH .0L sb oiksas, stebsednandos- —~ 316,511 356,701 260,923 
OPE E EI ay a Oe Re 71,775 1g 3,6 37 305,384 461,078 
8 OS Teena Giiak a BR teeta 285,263 618,681 623,798 1,158,467» 
LU 76) as GOES TAR Rae Pe Y Be 240,444 445,556 426,214 1,049,377 
ST ee 369,624 616,410 785,658 | 1,133,630 
ET Ee ae ae —- 1,797,747 | 1,430,595 | 2,576,819 
LET see lay petra iat es — 275,688 811,903 884,206 
POT WRIA (icrcn R.A. RED 331,664 948,212 | 1,975,575 2,914,407 
Russian ........ PR Ry heh ae 163,254 24.2,673 538,443 470,336 
BR Dee Sinn ize esiisGiontes stip? 46,328 128,181 293,800 584,721 
POWVIOMISIO T8058. cgacDettecciedssosces. 125,649 366,700 591,985 1,310,707 
Other countries ............0008- 1,132,140 115,187 94,370 106,029 
OUGL HOTCIQTY ,,....tsscessecescacees- 3,981,366 8,718,464 | 9,381,641 | 13,793,082 














Total British and Foreign....| 12,020,674 | 20,837,918 | 31,624,680 | 49,678,95¢ 




















Proportion of Foreign ........ 33°2 41°9 29°7 27°8 
yi} British. ........ 66°8 581 70°3 0, 














100 100 100 100 
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This table will be better appreciated if read with Table IX, in 
which steam is separated from sailing tonnage, and furnishes phe 
reason for the remarkable growth under some flags. 


TABLE [X.—Showing the Tonnage of Steam Vessels only, with Cargoes 
only, Entered and Cleared at Ports in the United Kingdom, of different 
Nationalities, in 1860, 1870, and 1880. 















































Nationality of Vessel. 1860. 1870. 1880. 
Bs Sars ea ee TORS edu’ Const eee a yay Tone 
URFUGIBIT ae seas oshetere oe troee ete e wakes 3976,852 ‘11,825,002 27,0525 
PAT CLICHE MR aicsboct tas Ricenassbeniisecs: 8,809 4,852 139,070 
CSC int, 3 alee y eee Ee ic i ae 300 6,704 None 
Rg Bale Peer ORT Rv Tem ane 58,849 288,095 - 44575338 
RSE ee ve fo occ via aantdaecdsgrsune’ 26.6620... 92,561 . |. 536,417 
BUONO Cece cect tcess scecceshterueecdenee-: 122,838 161,062 875,774 
1 DWE OS 2S Ae a Soe a aS 42,699 206,602 552,758 
MRA DN Zeke iiattcangtrs risen gush coeixch 3445959 399,673 1,149,645 
MRE os ie scnancscaciea eronee seam 432 - 8,765 7,796 
NGrwegian felt. 1..9,. 20 ie 18,115 2'7,952 138,276 
“TCE MSR So SAY 20,49 98,561 46,697 
SOLOS RRC ene Reese te 37,088 180,119 = «= £18,926 
OS) CALS ea aN a Sen as 16,165 62,556 5935175 
PPGRer COUNTICS 3 0,.<c0ss9oressaer 27,541 19,138 535253 
Motal Horeignis hci ctesesscoteessees 428,164 1,551,640 5,071,925 
Total British and Foreign ° .... 4,705,016 13,376,642 32,124,056 
Proportion of Foreign ............ Wats 11°6 15°9 
is TAPUCIS IS, pstoeaceas 84°5 88°4: 84°1 
100°0 100°0 | 100°O 





The American flag shows a considerable decline on the decade ; 
it has done nothing yet in steam. Its steamer entries and 
clearances were only 139,070 tons in 1880, while the entries and. 
clearance of steamers between British and United States amounted 
to 5,508,476 tons. 

Austrian tonnage is decreasing in our waters, no steamer under 
that flag appears to have visited our ports in 1880. a 

Belgian tonnage shows a considerable increase. It is all in 
steamer tonnage, the total being 461,078, and of that 457,078 is 
steam. 

Danish tonnage nearly doubled in the decade, the increase in 
steam being from 92,561 tons to 536,417 tons. - 

Dutch tonnage declined between 1860 and 1870, but much more 
than doubled between 1870 and 1880, and the explanation is shown 
in the rise of its steam tonnage from 161,062 in 1870 to 875,774 
tons in 1880. 
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French tonnage increased in our ports to the extent of nearly 
50 per cent. in the decade. The steamer entries and clearances 
rising from 206,602 in 1870 to 552,758 in 1880. | 

German tonnage, which had declined largely between 1860 and 
1870, nearly doubled in the last decade; the explanation lies in the 
vise of the steamer figure from 399,673 in 1870 to 1,149,645 tons 
in 1880. 
| Jtaly has done nothing in steam, and has just kept her place, 

the figure of 1880 being near to that of 1870, and the steam item 
~ under 8,000 tons. 

The largest foreign figure in the table, and in every way the 
most remarkable is the Norwegian. Speaking roundly, Norwegian 
tonnage in the trade of the United Kingdom has increased nearly 
ten-fold since the repeal of the navigation laws. It trebled in the 
first decade after the repeal, doubled in the next, and in the last 
grew from 1,975,575 tons to 2,914,407. The largest tonnage under 
any other foreign flag entered and cleared in the United Kingdom 
in any year appears to be that under the American flag in 1860, 
Viz., 2,734,381. In the same year the Norwegian tonnage was 
under 1 million (948,212 tons). The American has fallen to 
882,277, and the Norwegian has grown to nearly 3 millions, as 
stated above. The only other flag that comes near to it is the 
German. But the steam explanation I offered of the German 
increase does not apply to the Norwegian, certainly not to anything 
like the same degree. For while German steamer tonnage was 
1,149,645 tons in 1880, Norwegian was only 138,276 tons. The 
whole increase under the Norwegian flag was nearly a million tons 
between 1870 and 1880, but the steam fthcrease for the same period 
was only from 27,952 tons to 138,276 tons, conclusively showing 
that this remarkable place in our national return has been made 
mainly by sailing vessels. When it is recollected that Norway has 
not two millions of mhabitants, far less than half the population of 
London, or about one-third of the population of Ireland, the wonder 
is increased that such a flag should head the list of foreign nations 
in our ‘navigation returns. It is evident that the indomitable 
energy, and courage, and spirit for maritime adventure which 
belonged to their Viking ancestors is not exhausted yet. 

fiussia stands next on Tables VIII and IX, but needs no com- 
ment, as its flag shows a decline both in sailing and steam vessels. 

Spain doubled her tonnage between 1870 and 1880, and the 
increase is chiefly in steam. 

Sweden like Norway has trebled its tonnage in our trade since 
1850, and during the last decade more than doubled the figure of 
1870. Of an increase of 700,000 tons on the decade, it would 
appear that about 600,000 tons are steam. 
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Taking the whole increase of foreign tonnage in our trade at 
44 millions, it may be disposed thus: 35 millions to the Scandi- 
navian flags, and 1 million to all other flags put together. The 
Scandinavian increase in steam only is a little less than 2 million 
tons. 

For the sake of accuracy, | am bound to add that a very large 
part of this foreign steam tonnage is built in the ship yards of the 
United Kingdom. I am not able to state how much; but the extent 
to which foreigners have decided to compete with us in our own 
trade with our own tools, 7.e., British-built iron steamers, may be 
judged by the fact that 106 such vessels were built for foreigners 
at our various ports during 1880. It is, moreover, true that, besides 
being built here, a considerable portion of the steam tonnage under 
some of the foreign flags is owned by British subjects. To the 
extent, therefore, that foreign tonnage in our trade has been 
increased by steam, it is to be remembered that we are not totally 
disinterested either in its production or ownership. 

I emphasise the most important fact of the decade in the next 
table :— 


TABLE X.—Showing the Total Tonnage of Steam Vessels Entered and 
Cleared in the United Kingdom in the Years 1840, 1850, 1860, 1870, 
and 1880. 





Percentage Increase per Cent. 
f 





Year. Total Tons of Steam. Of which British. ) ©) 
British. British Steam. 
BOD on: 7G1,855 663,048 83 — 
25: eae 2,209,847 1,802,955 81 171 
BD ec tiveir 4:967:473 4,186,620 84 132 
<7 Sear $092,231 13,341,058 88 228 
BOY wer 27,213.04 2 30,976,037 83 132 





The ‘leaps and bounds”’ shown here may be described thus :— 
British steam tonnage trebled during the decade 1840-50 ; increased 
two and half times by 1860; more than trebled between 1860-70 ; 
and between 1870-80 increased two and half times again. I am 
not acquainted with any national industry of which such statements 
could be made on the authority of parliamentary returns. In con- 
cluding my last paper, I ventured to say to the Statistical Society 
that, as the economic conditions of this great industry rested on the 
solid foundations of our coal and iron strata, and on the genius of 
our engineers, there were good grounds for hoping we might keep 
the advantage then held. Table X shows that we have kept it, by 
increasing our 13 millions to 31 millions of steam entries and 
clearances, and that the process quickened pace as the decade 
closed, the last year reaching an increase of 33 millions of tons, its 
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increase being only about half a million short of the total steam 
entries and clearances of 1860. 
The size of our mercantile fleet is very imperfectly shown by 


Table XI :— 


TABLE XI pa ded the Number and Tonnage of Vessels belonging to 
the United Kingdom. 











Year. Number. Tonnage. Rate of Increase. 
SS Ce een 25,902 3,485,958 — 
Ae aia 27,663 4,658,687 30°7 
1-1) Pe oe 26,367 5,690,789 22°1 
“9 py pee one 25,185 6,574,513 1555 





The slightest glance at the figures of Table XI suffices to indi- 
cate that something more is needed to explain how, out of a 
reduced number of ships compared with either 1870, 1860, or 1850 
even, and with so moderate an increase in the registered tonnage 
as 153 per cent. in the last decade, such results could have been 
attained as those indicated in the previous tables. The additional 
information is supplied by Table XII, in which sailing and steam 
vessels are separated :— 


TaBLeE XIT.—Showing the Number of Sailing and Steam Vessels Registered 
as Belonging to the United Kingdom, with their Average Size, and the 
Degree of their Activity in 1850, 1860, 1870, and 1880. 





Sailing Vessels. Steamers. 
Year. | Number Increase} Aver-| Degree | Number Increase} Aver-| Degree 
of Tonnage. or age of of Tounage. per age of 
Vessels. Decrease} Size. | Activity.|Steamers Cent. | Size.| Activity. 
Tons. Tons.) 
1850) 24,797/3,396,359| — ~ |130] 2°24 | 1,187] 168,474, — | 140] 10°71 


60) 25,663|4,204,360} 23°7 | 164) 2°31 | 2,000} 454,327| 170 | 227] 9°22 
*70| 2.3,189|4,077,850| 8°8 |198| 2°56 | 3,178 |1,112,934| 145 | 350] 11°98 
Decrease 


’80| 19,938|3,851,045| 15°8 | 193] 2°69 | 5,247 |2,728,468} 144 | 518) 11°37 





From Table XII it appears that we have more than 3,000 fewer 
sailing vessels under our flag in 1880 than we had in 1870, repre- 
senting a decrease of tonnage from 4,577,855 to 3,851,045, nearly 
three quarters of a million tons.* We are not building new sailing 


* In the years 1880 and 1881 nearly 2,000 wooden sailing vessels disappeared 
from the registry of the United Kingdom. In 1881 there were 244 more vessels 
lost, broken up, &c., belonging to the United Kingdom than were built and regis- 
tered therein during the year, but the tonnage of those built exceeded that of 
those lost by 394,668 tons. The increase in steamer tonnage alone over the loss 
of the same in 1881 was over half a million tons, viz., 518,918 tons. 
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ships to the extent of their annual loss and sale to foreigners. 
Instead of doing so, when we lose or sell a wooden sailing ship, we 
replace it with an iron steamer. But Table XI shows we have done 
more than this; for although the sailing tonnage on the register 
was less in 1880 than in 1870 by 15°8 per cent., the total tonnage 
on the register in 1880 was 15°5 per cent. more than 1870, from 
which it follows that we not only added as much steam tonnage 
as we lost in sailing tonnage, but so much more as to mark this 
gain of 154 per cent. This is clear, from the steamer portion of 
Table XII, by which it is apparent that while the loss on sailing 
tonnage was 726°810 tons on the decade, the gain on steam tonnage 
is more than double that, say 1,611,534 tons. 

It will be observed that the steamer fleet nearly trebled 
between 1850 and 1860, increased two and a half times again 
between 1860 and 1870, and did the same between 1870 and 1880. 
On the register, a steamer of 1,000 tons reckons for no more than a 
sailing vessel of the same tonnage, but in the entries and clearances 
it may be taken as at least three times as much. Practically, there- 
fore, while we lost 726,810 tons of sailing tonnage, and replaced it 
on the register with 1,611,534 tons of steamer tonnage, that 
figure must be multiplied by at least three, producing 4,834,602 
tons of effective carrying power of the same kind as that which was 
lost. The replacement was therefore equal to seven times the loss 
—726,810 against 4,834,602 tons. From this it follows that 
steamer tonnage added to our effective carrying power during the 
last decade a larger amount than that of our entire sailing fleet in 
1870. This is the reason why the bare statement of the registered 
tonnage in Table X1, without distinguishing steam from sail, gives 
no indication of the real progress in carrying power ; and it is the 
further explanation of such an increase in the entries and clearances 
—that is in the work actually done—being accomplished by so 
apparently small an addition to the total registered tonnage as 
153 per cent. The real addition to carrying power in the decade 
was more than 50 per cent. Our effective carrying power in 
1870, reckoning 1 steam ton as equal to 3 sailing tons, was under 
8 millions; on the same rule, in 1880 it was over 12 millions. 
These statements make it plain that the reduction of our sailing 
fleet is not a calamity to be deplored, but rather that healthful 
process of replacing obsolete and inferior tools with the best and 
newest, by continuance in which only can we expect to keep the 
leading place we have won as maritime carriers. 

As to the correctness of the estimate that 1 ton of steam 
tonnage should be reckoned as equal to 3 tons of sailing tonnage, I 
venture the opinion that it is an under statement of the fact, rather 
than an exaggeration of it. J am confirmed in this opinion by the 
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estimated degree of activity of the respective kinds of tonnage 
given in Table XII. Steam exceeds sailing tonnage four times at 
all the periods mentioned therein. Jlarriveat this degree of activity 
by dividing the total tonnage registered with the total tonnage 
entered and cleared. I do not use this as absolutely correct, but it 
serves fairly for a comparative observation, and in any case it more 
than justifies the ordinary computation of 1 steam ton being more 
than the equivalent of 3 sailing tons. 

It is remarkable that the total number of vessels on the register 
of the United Kingdom is less than at any period since 1850. It 
was then 25,984, in 1860 it was 27,663, in 1870 it was 26,367, and 
in 1880 only 25,185. The decrease in the number of sailing vessels 
exceeds the increase in the number of steamers. It will be observed 
also in Table XII that not only the number but the average size of 
sailing vessels, which had been steadily increasing up to 1870, 
actually decreased during the decade. This is explained mainly by 
the fact that no middle-sized sailing vessels which are lost are now 
replaced. The production of sailing vessels is almost restricted 
either to very small wooden coasters or very large iron ships, 
specially suitable for such trades as the Pacific, on which steam has 
so far encroached slightly, owing to the costliness of steaming 
such a very long distance. The Panama canal, when made, will, 
however, as rapidly and certainly revolutionise that as the Suez 
canal has done the Indian trade, unless, indeed, the extension of 
the Monroe doctrine, recently promulgated, should be permitted to 
make the voyage through the Panama isthmus a mere American 
coasting trip, and subject all but the United States flag to exclusion 
from it in consequence. While, however, the average size of sailing 
vessels decreased under the operation of the causes named, that of 
steamers largely increased, from 350 tons in 1870 to 518 tons in 
1880. This figure in itself is a further explanation of how, with 
less tonnage, we do more work. But it is much more than that. 
An increase in one decade of nearly 50 per cent. in the average size 
of steamers means that trade has adjusted its operations so that it 
is possible to carry in far larger bulks. But for this the steamer 
development would have been impossible. By this the cost of sea 
carriage has been greatly cheapened, to the advantage of both 
producers and consumers, and much business that was impossible 
has become quite possible. On articles of high value freight has 
become so small a fraction that a recent writer in the ‘‘ Times” 
described it thus :— 

“The ocean transport of American fresh meat does not at 
* present cost $d. per pound.” Including commissions, insurance, 
and other items of charge, he adds, that “its transport and sale does 
“not exceed 1d. per pound. The present charge for boxed meat from 
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‘*‘ Chicago to London is 2s. per 100 pounds. A tierce of meat is 
‘“‘ carried from New York to London for 3s., or at the rate of 15s. per 
‘ton. This contrasts favourably with 25s., the usual charge for a 
“ton of such goods forwarded from Liverpool to London, or 2os. 
“from Bristol to London, or 1d. per pound if fresh meat is railed 
‘“¢ from Liverpool to London.” ; 
Iname these facts as illustrations of what has been accomplished 
in the way of cheapening ocean carriage by the use of steam, and 
the adaptation of trade arrangements to the handling of far larger 
cargoes than formerly. <A benefit all round has been accomplished 
by this gradual increase of the size of steamers, and the latest 


returns indicate that it is rapidly being carried further. 
The distribution of our fleet as between home and foreign trade 


appears by— 


Taste XIII.—Showing the Number and Tonnage of Sailing and Steam 
Vessels Employed in the Home and Foreign Trade, with their Average 
Size and the Number of Men Employed. 
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Number Average Men Number of 
of Tons Fi Men to each 
Vessels. Tonnage. Employed. 100 Tons. 
Home Trade— ———_ | | |] A ] A 
187 Oss, dec actheeneeed 11,598 766,742 66 40,265 5°0 
WEI) «wd arecpetsercatinsiee 10,317 660,301 64 345479 5°2 
1,281 106,441 2 5,786 0°2 
Decrease Decrease Decrease Decrease Increase 
Per cent, ........ 11:0 13°8 3°0 14°0 4,0 
Foreign Trade— ; 
1S FO TAs ccaverresealese 6,757 3,468,717 513 96,954 2°7 
Pen ie cclssbvancte sium: 4,197 25749,385 655 63,734 2°3 
2,560 G18, 222 142 33,220 0°4 
Decrease Decrease Increase Decrease Decrease 
Per cent. .......: 37°0 17°8 27°0 34°0 14°0 
t 4 
Home! Trade | Steam geek ate 
(EUR Me te A Or a LOZL 170,746 159 11,445 6°7 
GUS ale Else OE 1,295 233,278 180 13,883 Ore 
224: 62,525 21 254.38 0°8 
Increase Increase Increase Increase Decrease 
Per cent. ........ 20°0 13°7 13°0 21°O 12°0 
Foreign Trade— 
SPO sa ciate 935 760,410 813 33,089 43 
MO ees eae oe 2,193 23216,057 1 1,010 65,153 3°3 
1,258 1,456,444 197 32,064 1:0 
Increase Increase Increase Increase Decrease 
Per cent. ........ 134°0 IgI'o 24°0 96°0 23°0 
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The results of Table XIII show the large decrease that is taking 
place alike in home and foreign trade in sailing vessels, and the 
great increase in steam. It seems to indicate, moreover, that by 
far the largest economy of labour that has been accomplished in 
the decade was in steamers. 

So far I have spoken of the work done by our fleet of 25,000 
ships and steamers, as disclosed by our own tonnage entries and 
clearances, and I think you have agreed with me as to its develop- 
ment, but this statement would be very imperfect did I not remind 
you that our flag does an immense proportion of the carrying trade 
of most of the other nations; this work, however, finds no record 
in our returns, though it is largely the explanation of the demand 
for tonnage, and in every way an advantage to the realm. How far 
each flag is able, and unable, to do its own work appears in— 


Taste XIV.—Showing the Proportion of the Entries and Clearances in 
the Countries named under the National Flag, and under Foreign 


Flags. 











Date of Total Rntranees Bat. 

Country. Api eee aa under 

of Return. y aa es cae Won Poccigu iiag: 
BEBO. cassesod. United Kingdom ............ 90°4 29°6 
BI ac necsts FUUSAIS Foes. evessencts (about) 53:5 86°5 
ee NOP WAY tat oh entire ts airs 40°0 30:0 
BED yi cscpvnssse. SWC ON way. saackg sh ssrodencossaaiahs.i 35°45 646 
| Oe ova Gilt a rie 37°6 62°4 
BST see cnaceese- US ENE on Mare Renpaenam clea diet an 30°97 69°3 
BAD? siebcens... Branca 52908. eee 280 72°0 
ae TE CPS MOOS Meera 2653 63°7 
BE eros oeceve OSE ae ey Re a am 39°0 61:0 
oS ree United States .................... Oe ae %8°7 








The proportion of foreign tonnage in the trade of the following 
States increased since 1860. Russia from 8375 to 86°5; Norway 
from 25°5 to 30°0 in 1878; Sweden from 59°7 to 64°6 in 1878; 
Holland from 60°5 to 69°3 in 1879; France from 58°6 to 72 in 
1872; United States from 29:2 in 1860 to the large proportion of 
78°7 in 1879. 

It must not be supposed that all this foreign tonnage in the 
trade of the countries named in Table XIV is British tonnage. I 
am not able to say the exact proportion, but I am satisfied that a 
very preponderating proportion is British, and what this means 
may be inferred when I add that the entries and clearances of 
foreign tonnage in the States named (of course including our own) 
for the year of the last return was nearly 79 million tons 
(78,767,000). You will perceive therefore that the foreign work 
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of our flag, which, as I have stated, makes no mark in our returns, 
is immense. 

We are brought by this view of the subject naturally to ask 
something about the registered tonnage of other countries than our 
own. ‘This appears in— 


TABLE X V.—Tonnage of the Merchant Navies of the Countries named. 


























Country. Tonnage Registered Of which 

as Sea-going. Steam Tonnage. 
ADmited Kihedom! «la t2ii..ti. tee. 6,519,772 2,720,551 
Greater Britain .......::.06 cscssescssmenesesens 1,927,399 228,531 
Totai British empire, 1880 8,447,171 : 2,949,282 
INGE Wyre «Sec nas ia hs Casati oon aster 1878 1,526,689 51,674 
SOULE IT Misco tenes gst cksogarmietenezetancs fo 530,803 83,659 
Weanmark 40... ees GOs 251,958 48,799 
LEYS CIN, 2 Svan tines Selene ee ie wks) 1,171,286 196,343 
Peli Sicoes fos kc tte ree ¥§) 339,155 58,597 
BOL PEUUNS Si cou. Gohacsandennr accents oe) 71,191 59,536 
1 Joie Re KD pk eed SIRE xe = a "79 932,853 255,959 
VEER FB ts amine rupert as Sahoo Be ni 19 1,005,472 72,666 
euUnited States ii... adedsenwibsee ’80 1,352,810 156,323 
71 82717. 983,556 


From Table XV it appears that the flag next in importance to 
that of Great Britain is what I have ventured to call that of Greater 
Britain. Our colonies, like ourselves, seem to have prosecuted 
maritime enterprise to such an extent that they have not far from 
2 million tons on the register. Norway is next on the list with 
14 million tons; all the other Huropean nations have much less, and 
the United States less than 14 millions. Of steamer tonnage France 
only has more than Greater Britain, all other States less; while it 
appears that the steamer tonnage of all other flags put together, 
makes about one-third of the British. 

Whether this relative position with other flags is being sustained 
or not depends on the tonnage that we lose, and sell, and build. 
The tonnage first built and registered in 1860 was 211,968 tons, in 
1870 it was 342,706 tons, and in 1880 it was 403,895. Of the latter, 
346,361 was steamer tonnage, and only 57,534 sailing. Though the 
figures are not available yet, it is known that the building for 
1881 was largely in excess of 1880; indeed on one river—the 
Clyde—the aggregate tonnage ilaunched was 341,022 tons, a good 
deal more than 1,000 tons per day, excluding Sundays, and nearly 
100,000 tons in excess of the largest production on record. Like 
activity prevailed in the Tyne, Wear, and Tees districts. At the 
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beginning of 1882 it was estimated that the tonnage then building 

was 515 steamers, aggregating 958,000 tons, and 127 sailing vessels 
of 130,000 tons. So far as the production of tonnage'is concerned 
therefore it never was greater than at the present moment. I need 
not add, that this production is not all for the British flag, but so 
large a proportion of it is, that it cannot fail to make a most sensible 
impression on the returns for the current year. 

From the new tonnage produced every year a large allowance 
has to be made for vessels wrecked, missing, abandoned,.sunk in 
collision, broken up, and sold to foreigners: In 1880 the tonnage 
belonging to the United Kingdom alone which from these and 
other causes disappeared: from the register was no less than 500,120 
tons. The net decrease of sailing tonnage that went off the register 
was 213,966 tons. The net increase of steamer tonnage-added was 
almost identical therewith, viz., 212,449 tons. The loss of tonnage 
in 1881 is alleged to have been very large. The weather at sea 
during the last three months was exceptionally bad, and gales 
blew with remarkable frequency and force. But in 1880 the loss 
of life and the wrecks were both low; it would seem from Table XVI 
that sea traffic is getting less perilous.. 


TasLtE XVI.—Showing the Number of Sea Casualties which oecurred to 
British and Foreign Vessels on or near the Coasts of the United Kingdom 
in the Years named. 





?70-71. | 71-72. | 72-78. | 73-74. | 74-75. | 75-76. | 76-77. | 77-78. 78-79. |'79-80. 











Wrecks invol-|| 556/ 381| 576| 408| 4721 502| 511| 422] 397| 355 
ving total loss 
Casualties in- 
volving par- > |1,092 |1,140 |1,628 |1,395 |3,118 |3,255 |3,653 |3,219 |2,605 | 2,164 
tial loss ........ 


Total .........:-. 1,648 {1,521 |2,204 |1,803 |3,590 |3,757 |4,164 3,641 |3,002 
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Wrecks invol- 
ving total loss 83; 71); 80] 62] 61] 77; 65| 59) 64! 64 


from collisions 


It will be observed in Table XVI that the highest figure of total. 
loss is early in the decade, that the three later years are light, and! 
1880 the lightest year of total loss on the record. So also serious 
collisions resulting in total loss were lower towards the end of the 
decade, in spite of the enormous increase of traffic on the coasts of 
the United Kingdom. The most curious result of Table XVI is the 
sudden jump in the number of minor casualties after 1873. Those 
of 1874 nearly doubled, 1875 and 1876 were both heavier, but then 
a rapid decline set in, which continued to the end of the decade, 
still, however, leaving 2,164 minor casualties in 1880, against 1,092 
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in 1870. What explanation can be given of this? The years in 
which this increase of casualty began and continued were those in 
which the “‘ Plimsoll legislation” was at its height. It cannot for 
‘a moment be supposed that this agitation had any effect in 
‘mereasing the number of casualties, but I do think it had the effect 
of accidents of quite trivial importance being reported which 
previous ‘to that time would have been considered too trivial for 
official notice. I am not acquainted with any other explanation 
either of the sudden rise in 1874 or of the equally sudden and 
subsequent decline. If this be correct, the value of this table is 
not much so far as casualties other than total loss are concerned. 
Agitations are apt to produce statistics as they proceed, and this 
Society has often seen the aphorism illustrated that nothing is so 
deceiving as facts, except figures. As to the wrecks and collisions 
involving total loss, the returns are no doubt reliable, and they show 
a steady diminution of both. Since 1872 the decline has been almost 
continuous. As to the increase in the minor casualties, I doubt not 
they prove great zeal on the part of the recorders about the middle 
of the decade. I do not think that they prove increased casualty 
‘at sea, for all the real evidence lies the other way. And it is not 
easy on any other supposition to explain why they should have 
trebled during the years of the Plimsoll excitement, and afterwards 
have fallen from 3,653 in 1876 to 2,164 in 1880, the traffic to which 
they relate having largely increased. 

The subject of wrecks and casualties naturally leads to the 
question of men employed and lives lost. On both points the public 
returns are ample. 


Taste XVII.—Showing the Number of Men Employed in Sailing and 
Steam Vessels belonging to the United Kingdom, and distinguishing 
British from Foreign Seamen. 


























Men in Men in Of which ‘ Proportion of 
Year. | sailing Vessels. | Steam Vessels. | Total. British. | Foreign. | Foreign. 
LS50..6 (0 142736 8,700 151,430 _ — = 
60. Est Ae aay 26,105 171,592 | 157,312 14,280 9°0 
770...) 147,207 48,755 195,962 | 177,951 18,011 10°1 
*80...., 108,668 84,304 |192,972 | 169,692 | 23,280| 18°72 





The first point observable in this table is that, notwithstanding 
the immense increase in the work done, as shown by the rise of 
22 million tons in the foreign entries and clearances between 1870 
and 1880, the number of men employed to do the work decreased 
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from 195,962 to 192,972. This is mainly the result of the use of 
steam and of carrying in larger cargoes. It indicates a most satis- 
factory economy of human labour. It is further observable, and _ 
in many respects regretable, that the number of British seamen 
decreased from 177,951 men to 169,692 in the decade. To make up 
for this decrease of British seamen, we had to increase the number 
of foreigners 5,000, raising their number from 18,o11 in 1870 to 
23,280 in 1880. There should be some explanation of this decrease 
of British seamen and increase of foreign under our flag, during a 
decade in which our tonnage grew until it considerably exceeded 
the sea-going tonnage of all flags put together. It would be a bad 
sign indeed if with the growth of the size, quality, and efficiency of 
our vessels, we should find the disposition for maritime adventure 
in our population diminish; and yet it appears so not only as 
regards men, but the number of apprentices’ indentures enrolled has 
declined steadily for many years. This is evident from— 


TaBLeE XVITI.—Showing the Number of Indentures of Apprenticeship to 
the Sea Service Enrolled during the Years named, from 1850 to 1880. 


Yer, Indentares 

mS REE A 4 (LEY ARR Sp EE re a 5;055 
Cy RR Pie a ae RR Sie ee ee 7,461 
4 NE ORES) FR Se a ie Eee 5,616 
DE ode eo cacao oy Pete Neo th voeg hee 5,638 
MO ae ae. San 4,241 
US Be A IAU Md Me cla Bk ERs a A ALE 4,397 
EE AR easton tee toastecet te ctandie reste 3,501 


The indentures in existence were 18,303 in 1870, but only 14,667 
in 1880. I do not see how this can be regarded otherwise than 
very unsatisfactory, whatever may be the cause of it; and the 
regret is only lessened by our getting foreign seamen to make up 
the large deficiency of British. It may be that the sensational 
representations about maritime affairs which so often engaged the 
attention of the legislature during the period, had something to do 
in disinclining young Englishmen to become seamen, but the pub- 
lished returns of mortality among seamen in the mercantile marine, 
so far from showing any justification for the sensational appeals 
which were made to the leyislature, record an almost continuous 
reduction in the loss of life throughout the decade. 

On this point I direct attention to— 
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TABLE XIX.—Showing the Number of Deaths by Drowning in the Merchant 
Service by Wreck and by Accident from 1869 to 1879. 





Mortality per Thousand. 





Year. Strength. | By Wreck. BE Total 2 

By Wreck.| 4 ccident, | Of Total. 
1870 ....| 195,962) 1,655 989 | 2,644 | 8-5 5°0 13°5 
PPL etl 199,736) LOU 976 2,476 7°5 4°9 12°4 
72. 20359201) L824 973 2,297 6°5 4°8 11°3 
TR. eel 20282 208 P2231 1,032 3,263 11:0 rte 16-1 
"74, ....| 203,606| 1,819 1,040 | 2,859 8°9 are 14°0 
"75... 199,667 | 1,525 987 2,512 76 5°0 12°6 
76. ....| 198,638 | 1,237 1,033 2,2'70 6°2 5°2 11°4 
Od ne 196,662:| L461 1,097 2,538 7°4 es 12°9 
"78 ...| 195,585 | 1,164 922 | 2,086 | 6:0 47 10°7 
779 «1. 193,548 978 1,023 2,001 5:0 ae 10°3 
SO ee 6192.09 — — 1,837 rove pias 9°5 





There is reason for thinking, the registrar-general states, that 
this table exaggerates the mortality of seamen afloat. Some of the 
deaths recorded are on board colonial and fishing vessels, whereas 
the strength on which the rate of mortality is computed relates 
only to the registered vessels of the United Kingdom. It is to be 
remembered also that a winter of exceptional severity, like that of 
1872-73, or a succession of gales such as prevailed during the last 
three months of 1881, may have quite exceptional effect on the 
returns. The loss of about 1,000 lives in Her Majesty’s ships 
‘“¢ Captain,” “ Hurydice,” and “ Atalanta” made the total loss of life 
in the royal navy during the decade three times what it would 
have been in the absence of these quite exceptional casualties. As 
the largest sea carriers, having always about a quarter of a million 
men afloat (including the royal navy), we must suffer a large loss 
of life annually from sea perils, from which these lives would be 
exempt if not afloat. It is impossible to avoid exposing those lives 
to sea risks unless we give up our maritime enterprise, and cease to 
be the sea carriers for mankind. But it may be possible to increase 
safety at sea by increased precautions on the part of owners and 
mariners, and Table XIX shows an almost constant improvement. 
The deaths by drowning from wrecks were 8°5 in 1870, and had 
fallen to 5 per 1,000 in 1879. The deaths by drowning from acci- 
dent were 5°O per 1,000 in 1870, and varied very slightly indeed 
throughout the decade. Indeed, Column 4 of this table is a statis- 
tical curiosity in this respect. Deaths by drowning from accidents 
at sea would be expected to be a very variable figure in different 
years, but Column 4 reads like a constant rather than a varying 
quantity—989, 976, 973, 987, 922—five years out of the ten with 
marvellously little variation; and the remaining years nearly as — 
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close to each other—1,032, 1,040, 1,033, 1,023. If the definition of 
* accident,” out of which these figures result, be correct, it would 
not seem as though much amelioration can be looked for here. 
And I think it is fair to add here that the public returns show that 
the lives lost by drowning in inland waters, such as docks, canals, 
rivers, &c., by bathing and boating accidents, and by falling from 
the land into the water, were nearly double the loss of life by 
drowning at sea in 1879, the actual figure being 3,690 against 2,001 
drowned from all causes at sea, or 978 by wreck. From all causes 
the loss of life by drowning was 13°5 in 1870, and only 9°5 per 
1,000 in 1880, a decrease of 29°6 per cent. on the decade. Of course 
it may still be said that even though a diminishing loss, it is yet 
large; but I do not think more is to be looked for than gradual 
improvement in this matter. The deaths of seamen from all causes 
were 19°0 per 1,000 of strength in 1879 against an average annual 
rate of 23°2 per 1,000 during the preceding twenty-eight years, 
showing that whatever the actual, it compares favourably with the 
past, and that the course is towards improvement. At the same 
time I must add that with other rates of mortality this does not 
appear to me to compare badly. The annual rate of mortality 
among the non-commissioned officers and men of the army for 
eighteen years, between 1861-78, is stated to have been 17°3 per 
1,000. In 1879 the strength of the army at home and abroad was 
Ig1,290 men; the seamen afloat for that year were 193,548. The 
deaths in the army were 4,239, or 22'2 per 1,000; those among 
seamen were 3,692 from all causes, or 19°0 per 1,000, as above stated. 
The mortality in the army in 1879 was heavy, as it might any year 
be in the merchant service by storms, or in the royal navy by such 
a disaster as the “‘ Atalanta.”’ It is reasonable to add, moreover, 
that if our seamen were on shore, they would most likely be 
employed in mines, on railways, or in factories of various kinds, 
which yielded 12,866 deaths in 1879 in England. 
These are classified thus :— 
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So that, before the mortality among seamen can be considered 
high, it must be compared with the mortality the same persons 
would be subjected to in the occupations they would follow on shore, 
if they were not at sea. So regarding the matter, I am forced to 
the conclusion that the mortality of seamen is not materially 
different from that of the army abroad, or from many of the larger 
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industrial occupations at home. These figures, showing the steady 
diminution in the rate of mortality—that of the year 1880 being 
the lowest on record—will, I hope, tend to correct any erroneous 
impression on this subject, and lead to a larger number of British 
subjects being found under our flag. 

In concluding this paper, I may be permitted to say that the 
story which it unfolds is one of which Englishmen need not be 
ashamed. If it is essential to our political importance in the world 
that we take a leading part in its maritime enterprise, it is satis- 
factory to know, on the authority of the public returns, that the 
sea-going tonnage of all other States combined does not equal ours. 
If the daily food of nearly half our population is dependent on sea 
communications, it is reassuring: to know that they are so extensive 
and efficient. If asked whether the remarkable growth of the last 
decade will continue, I think the reply may be ventured, that while 
the statistician does not pretend to foretell, even he cannot help 
observing the quality of the facts out of which his figures grow, and 
they all indicate that the growth is natural, and therefore likely to 
continue. It would be quite otherwise if such a development of 
carrying power had sprung into existence under the artificial 
stimulus of a great war, or of an Act of Parliament granting bounties 
on the construction and navigation of ships, or restricting part of 
the national trade to the national flag; the war would cease, and 
another parliament might make short work of the bounties and 
restrictions. But the progress I have related rests on no such 
uncertain foundations. The English Parliament has granted no 
encouragement in the form of bounties to British shipping, it has 
not even let the ship owners alone, but repeatedly during the decade 
vexed and harassed them, by interfering with directions as to 
_ how shipping business should be carried on. The results attained 
are in spite of this, and the supreme proof that our true national 
interest lies in leaving such industries the largest possible liberty. 
If this be continued there is no reason why the progress of the last 
decades should not continue. It rests really on the secure founda- 
tions of our coal and iron and industrial skill, and the perseverance 
with which our engineers are improving steam propulsion at sea. 
These assure the supply of vessels. The demand for them rests, not 
merely in the disposition of nations to exchange products, yet in its 
infancy, but more directly in the growing wants and enlarging 
spending power of the European peoples. More stable foundations 
for a great industry it is not easy to conceive. No doubt it will 
suffer checks and periods of slackened demand, but the progress of 
the last ten years furnishes a measure of the possibility of further 
growth, which is really limited only by the demand for maritime 
transport, and adds greatly in many ways to our national security. 
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Discussion on Mr. Guover’s Paper. 


Mr. S. Bourne said: I did not expect to be called upon to speak 
quite so early in the evening, but I am glad to be one of the first 
to thank Mr. Glover for the very interesting paper which he has 
given us, and the vast amount of information which he has tried to 
pack away in the comparatively limited space at his disposal. I 
am glad that it will be placed, for future reference, amongst the 
papers of the Society, and I think we may congratulate ourselves 
in the proof that this paper supplies of one great advantage which 
free trade has conferred upon our country, not only free trade in 
manufactures, but free trade in importation and exportation. 
Without our system of free trade, it is utterly impossible that our 
manutacturing interests should have grown to anything like their 
present dimensions, or been conducted in anything like so satis- 
factory a manner. Having said this much, you will pardon me for 
afew points of criticism. Our desire here is to maintain our statis- 
tical tables as accurate as possible, both as to the principles and as 
to the details contained in them. Taking one specific year and 
comparing it with any year ten or fifteen before, oftentimes leads 
to very misleading results. I do not say it detracts very much 
_ from the congratulations which we may exchange on our present 
position, but at any rate it is a fact that 1880 being compared with 
1870 presents some very different results from what it would do if 
compared with any of the years from 1870 to 1879. Between 1870 
and 1879 our trade in many respects descended, and then it 
ascended again, and we are obliterating altogether a series of 
depressions which did exist, and which many persors, I think, are 
not without reason in saying are likely to be recurring again. It 
has not been quite as he seems to think in this sentence, “ Our 
“exports and imports steadily grew.” If we take figures, for 
example, of the exports of iron, we find that in 1870 the export was 
2,825,000 tons; in 1872, 3,380,000 tons, an increase of } a million 
of tous. But this went down in 1873 to 2; millions, so that the 
ascent is really only a return. It may be constant or it may be 
exceptional, but we are mounting up the hill again. The true 
comparison would seem to be not with isolated years, but with the 
average ef a series of years, which would bring out some very 
different results. J may mention as an instance of a fallacy of the 
kind, one that occurred in a recent letter of Professor Leone Levi 
to the Times, as to the returns of the income tax. Taking the 
figures for certain years, he attempted to show that the excessive 
imports corresponded with the excess of assessment for the income 
tax, arising simply from the fact that the years chosen were at 
intervals of ten years, but taking intervening years a totally different 
argument would have come out. It would have been shown as 
clearly as possible that the assessment of income tax sometimes 
decreased with the increase of imports. We must not take altogether 
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for granted arguments founded on isolated years, rather than upon 
the series of averages. I would again remark with regard to some 
of the articles of export, the same thing occurs with regard to iron 
and steel, but there is this remarkable difference, that when we 
compare 1870 and 1880, we find that there is an increase in the 
exportation of iron, but it is entirely of pig iron, the raw material, 
rather than the manufactured articles, and consequently it does not 
follow that the increased exportation of iron at all comports with 
the manufacturing prosperity of the country. These are limitations 
to the favourable results at which we may seem to arrive from the 
figures with which Mr. Glover has favoured us. Passing to another 
point, remarks are made upon the tonnage carried under the 
American flag. I think we might find in this a very strong argu- 
ment in favour of free trade, which the author has not pointed 
out. Two causes operated in decreasing the navy of America. In 
the first instance, during the Confederate war, an immense number 
of vessels from the American navy came under the English flag, 
and they have never been returned ; but the principal reason of the 
decrease of the American navy and of the increase of ours arises 
from the fact of her protective policy. While we were building 
wooden ships she had an advantage in having the material close at 
hand; now, when iron ships are being built, we have the advantage 
in having the iron at hand. But at any moment, and I think that 
moment not very far distant, America may find that it will be 
absolutely necessary to admit our iron, and remove those protective 
duties which are working such destruction to her mercantile 
navy. If these were removed we should not be sending pig iron in 
large quantities, rather iron plates for ships; but she would resume 
her position as a great ship owning country, and absorb a 
large amount of the carrying trade which we now enjoy. It is 
to free trade that we are indebted now, but I think we must 
remember that we derive some very great advantage from the 
maintenance of protection in foreign countries. Their own pro- 
gress is retarded by their protective duties. A considerable amount 
of our capital being sunk in skilled manufactures, in reality takes 
the profits which protective duties confer from the pockets of 
agriculturists of America in order to fill those of our own manu- 
facturers. In regard to the differential rates of railway transit 
in favour of the foreign produce, I can hardly think this is a 
matter which is likely to continue long. Itis a species of unfair- 
ness which Mr. Evelyn Ashley’s committee on railways will seek 
to remove. If a tierce of beef can be conveyed from New York 
to London at the rate of 15s. per ton, whilst the carriage of 
meat from Liverpool to London is 25s. per ton, there is something 
radically wrong in our railway management, or in the arrange- 
ments which permit such an injustice to our home growths. The 
thing is monstrous, that meat can be brought from New York to 
Liverpool and charged at a lesser amount for carriage from New 
York than from Liverpool to our market. I have noticed, with regard 
to the casualties, that if the returns had been carried on one year 
longer, to 1881, there would have been shown an amazing increase 
in their number. It is a fact that the number of casualties at sea 
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depends very much upon the seasons,.and if I am right in stating 
that the losses during 1881 have been very much in excess of those 
in 1880, that to a certain extent will invalidate the argument that 
there is a continuous diminution in the number of casualties to 
which our seamen are subject. As to the diminution of the number 
of seamen, that of British seamen in particular, we may say that 
one reason is the great development of our colonies. That has 
afforded an attraction to the buoyant and active spirits of our young 
people. Many lads, who in former times chose maritime life as an 
occupation adapted to their energies, now go to our colonies. This 
is not a matter to be regretted, for we want all the nerve and vigour 
which youth and life and buoyancy of spirit can give, in order to 
people our colonies, in which, I believe, we shall find the future 
markets for our manufactures, when foreign nations increase as 
they are increasing, and manufacturing for their own. Coming to 
the conclusion, I think we may all join with Mr. Glover in feeling 
satisfaction at the progress that has gone on, and in the hope that 
the same rate of progress may continue, though I confess it is 
with some degree of doubt as to whether we are not just at present 
at the top wave in our inflated condition of things—whether the 
very great increase of shipbuilding is not about to spend itself out. 
Inasmuch as it has been free trade which has led to our growing 
success, we must be prepared for a time when other nations see the 
benefits we are receiving from that freedom of trade, for then we 
shall not be in a position to monopolise so much of the trade in 
shipbuilding or merchandise as we have hitherto done. I think it 
is upon free trade our prosperity is very much dependent, and, in 
my opinion, it may be of a very considerable extent imperilled by 
free trade being adopted abroad. I mention this matter because I 
think it is of extreme importance that we should not calculate upon 
the continuance of any state of prosperity, and so sink large 
amounts of capital in extending manufactures which may be 
ultimately lost to us; whereas, I think there is a far greater field 
for the investment of capital and the employment of energy in 
our colonies. That is what I look to as the great means by 
which manufacturing and trading prosperity is to be continued and 
enlarged. Having said so much, you will allow me to say that 
Mr. Maclver was kind enough to entrust me to ask a few questions 
on the subject of this paper, and, simply as his agent, I shall ask 
Mr. Glover, with his permission,—First, whether the pecuniary 
interest of shipowners is not distinctly in favour of maintaining our 
present system of free trade? secondly, whether it does not suit 
him perfectly, as it does me, to carry away coals, pig-iron, &c., and 
earn a double freight by bringing back some of those things in the 
shape of manufactured goods? thirdly, whether it does not suit 
him, as it suits me, that our home agriculture should be ruined as 
quickly as possible, in order to import food at good rates of freight ? 
fourthly, whether it is not the case that well-managed steamers of 
a class adapted for this kind of work and earning large profits, will 
cut out those of a former state of things for export? This points 
to the fact of some importance that, whilst we are importing more 
food from abroad, we are also exporting more raw materials from 
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home, a state of things not altogether satisfactory. That is to say, 
if we are increasing our shipments very rapidly, it is an increase of 
raw materials in preference to manufactured goods, and a great 
deal of our shipping prosperity depends upon that which is certainly 
not beneficial to the country. It may be very advantageous to the 
shipowners, but certainly not to the people, to send pig-iron to 
America instead of steel rails. We depend upon the raw materials 
of various kinds, our coals for example, more than we do upon the 
manufactured article. Our export of manufactures indicate that. 
the rate of increase of late has not kept pace with the increase of 
our population, and it must be recollected that, inasmuch as all the 
increase of our population has to be fed from foreign sources, we 
need an enormous extension of our export trade in order to keep 
things in the state they were. We have had, last year, a very large 
increase in our exports of various kinds. But I doubt very much 
whether throughout the country such a state of prosperity would 
have existed, or any security for the continuance of the present 
activity in manufacturing industry could be expected, as many of 
our friends are disposed to expect, had it not been for our main- 
tenance of free trade. 


Mr. Girren expressed his agreement with Mr. Bourne in the 
highly favourable opinion he had expressed as to the value of 
Mr. Glover’s paper. Mr. Glover had put into excellent form a good 
many facts relating to one of the most important industries of the 
population of this country. He thought, moreover, that he could 
express this opinion with less qualification than Mr. Bourne. He 
could not agree in the criticism which Mr. Bourne immediately 
proposed to pass upon the method Mr. Glover had adopted: that 
of selecting single years at intervals of ten years, so as to show the 
progress of the shipping business. It was quite true that in many 
comparisons, instead of taking isolated years, it was better to group 
a number of years together, and so compare an average of two or 
three years at one time with an average of two or three years at 
another time. But it was also quite true in many cases, and in 
regard especially to the statistics of industry in this country, that 
if you were going to make a comparison for a long period, it would 
be quite satisfactory to pick out isolated years at equal and distant 
intervals—say of ten years. The reason was that there was a kind 
of cycle in trade, and if you passed over an interval of ten years, 
you would eliminate a great many accidental and _ periodical 
fluctuations. For this reason, he believed that taking ten years 
periods, as Mr. Glover had done, Mr. Glover had given us sub- 
stantially the same result as if an average of two or three years 
had been taken according to Mr. Bourne’s suggestion. To make 
his argument complete, Mr. Bourne ought to have shown that a 
different result would have followed from dealing with groups 
of years instead of single years. The test of the validity of 
Mr. Glover’s method would be to look into the details, and if 
Mr. Bourne had been able to point out any facts which would have 
altered Mr. Glover’s conclusions, then his criticism would have been 
more to the purpose. Mr. Bourne, indeed, had gone on to point 
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out, with regard to exports of iron and steel, that in the inter- 
mediate years between 1870 and 1880, there had been a falling off 
in these exports, and that the extent of the falling off in the 
shipping was not shown in Mr. Glover’s figures. Still this falling 
off was nothing more that one of the usual intermediate fluctuations 
in trade, which a long experience had taught us to expect, and as 
Mr. Glover systematically passed over an interval of ten years, the 
criticism did not really apply to his work. Allowing for such ups 
and downs, there had still been great progress from period to 
period. He would like to point out also, with reference to the 
shipping which Mr. Glover had been dealing with, that in point of 
fact, all through the last decade, including those years to which 
Mr. Bourne had referred, in which a falling off of the exports of 
British goods had taken place, there was yet an almost continuous 
increase year after year in the movements of shipping. He had 
got a table before him showing what these movements were, and he 
thought it would be interesting to quote the figures for one moment, 
and show that Mr. Glover was quite justified in selecting single 
years at intervals of ten years. The clearances of vessels and 
cargoes at the ports in the United Kingdom in the foreign trade, 
had been for the last ten years as follows :— 
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From these figures, it was quite clear that if Mr. Glover had 
taken the trouble to form groups of years instead of selecting 
single years at intervals of ten, the results he would have arrived 
at would have been identical with those he had stated. His 
method was thus quite accurate enough for all practical purposes, 
and we might depend upon the results shown. The facts thus 
stated were really very important with reference to the discussions 
upon the falling off in trade which had been lately going on. He 
had endeavoured to show in various official reports that the falling 
off between 1873 and 1879 was really, to a very large extent, a 
mere falling off in nominal values, a question of price merely ; 
and he thought those figures as to shipping confirmed in a remark- 
able way what had been suggested on this head. All through these 
years of depression we had been doing quite as large a business as 
during the prosperous years of 1871-72-73, and now our business 
was increasing rapidly. Passing on to one or two points which 
Mr. Glover had raised, what seemed to him one of the most im- 
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portant was his reference to the amount of trade done by British 
ships, not only in the direct trade of the United Kingdom, as he 
might call it, that is, the trade indicated by the entries and 
clearances at ports of the United Kingdom, but what had been 
done in the foreign trade with other countries, that is, in carrying 
goods between, say, France and the United States, or between 
India and the United States, or one of the colonies and China; in 
fact, all the great carrying trade of the world which was going 
on. Mr. Glover gave some figures suggesting that this trade done 
by British ships must be enormous, and from investigations he had 
been making lately, to which he might have to call attention at the 
next meeting of the Society, he could confirm what Mr. Glover had 
suggested. He should doubt very much indeed whether the employ- 
ment of the mercantile fleet of this country in the direct foreign 
trade was more than half, or quite so much as one-half, of the total 
employment of the fleet. Our ships were engaged in every sea, and 
were doing business all over the world, and our business between 
foreign countries or between foreign countries and British colonies 
exceeded on the whole, he believed, the business done in carrying 
goods to and from ports of the United Kingdom itself. These facts 
had a very important bearing—in fact, the whole of the statistics 
given by Mr. Glover had a very important bearing—on the question 
of the values of our foreign trade. In dealing with the question, 
most people seemed to assume that figures of our imports and 
exports were substantially the figures of our foreign trade ; but this 
was not really the case. For many purposes it was important to 
remember that, in addition to our exporting British produce and 
manufactures, of which a record was kept at the custom house, 
we were also a shipowning and carrying nation, and that in this 
capacity we did a large amount of work for the world, the work so 
done being in the international account of the same nature as the 
export of a commodity. He was not merely referring to the profits 
of our shipping trade. We had to be paid not only the profits we 
earned, but for the whole work done, for the pay and provisions of 
the crews, for the repairs and replacement of the fleet itself, for 
coal put on board steamers to work the fleet, for harbour and light 
dues, and other expenses at home connected with the carriage. 
All these outlays, deducting no doubt whatever outlay took place 
abroad, so as to leave only the net balance due to the people of the 
United Kingdom, constituted a credit of a most important kind to 
this country in the international account, and this credit, in fact, 
took the same place in that account as a so-called export. He 
would have something to say at the next meeting upon this 
subject, but he thought it interesting to call attention at once to 
the fact that the credit of this country in connection with its 
shipping was a much larger total than it had ever been customary 
to suppose in these discussions. ‘The more the subject was looked 
into, the more enormous the figure appeared to be. Another point 
upon which he wished to make a remark was with reference to the 
relative efficiency of steamers and sailing ships. He thought the 
figure which Mr. Glover had given, namely, that sailing tons were 
in efficiency relative to steam tons as one to three, was rather an 
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under estimate of the efficiency of steamers, which had now become 
by far the most important part of our mercantile fleet. Mr. Glover’s 
figures agreed very well with those of Mr. Kiier, of the Norwegian 
Statistical Bureau, who had paid great attention to this point, and 
who was still further investigating the subject. He had based his 
calculations on a great many statistics of the length of time occu- 
pied in different voyages which he had been able to collect. He 
(Mr. Giffen) doubted, however, if the method which had been 
adopted was really quite sufficient for the purpose, because it 
happened that steamers were now employed in many voyages 
for which sailing ships would be totally unfitted, and in which 
their actual efficiency would be much less in proportion to the 
efficiency of steamers than it was in the voyages for which they 
were now used. If sailing ships had now to do all the work of 
steamers, it would be found that the efficiency, instead of being one 
to three, was much more nearly one to four. It was also important 
as bearing on this point to remember that, according to the mode 
of computation practised, the net registered tonnage of steamers 
—it was the net tonnage which was always dealt with in the 
statistics—was somewhat lower, relative to the actual carrying 
capacity, than the net tonnage of sailing ships was to their carrying 
capacity. From this it followed that although, according to the 
statistics of voyages, the relative efficiency of sailing ships to 
steamers might appear as one to three, yet in a comparison of the 
entries and clearances according to the net registered tonnage, some- 
thing would have to be allowed for the fact that the actual carrying 
capacity of steamers was more in proportion than the carrying 
_ capacity of sailing vessels. Another point referred to by Mr. Glover, 
and also glanced at by Mr. Bourne, was our alleged greater expor- 
tation of raw materials than of manufactured articles. It was said 
_ that the increase of our exports in recent years was an increase of 
the exports of raw material chiefly. The inference seemed to be 
that there was less employment for British capital and labour in our 
actual exports than if there had been exports more largely of manu- 
factured articles. Without discussing the point whether the facts 
were really so, what he should lke to point out was that very little 
turned in such a question upon the difference between a so-called 
raw material andaso-called manufactured article. If there was any 
difference it was in fact a difference rather in favour of the raw 
material than of the manufactured article. In the exports of so- 
called raw material—say pig-iron—there would probably be much 
more stored up produce of British capital and labour than in the 
exports of so-called manufactured articles, such as cotton manu- 
factures, the raw material of which had been previously imported. 
Where the exports consisted of manufactured articles of which the 
raw material had been previously imported, it might be found that 
British capital and labour were only represented by about one-third 
or one-fourth of the total value exported, whereas in the exports of 
so-called raw material—such as pig-iron—the whole value exported 
was really the produce, or very nearly the whole value was the 
produce, of British capital and labour. Value for value, if you 
compare an export of 30 million pounds worth of cotton manu- 
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factures with that of 30 million pounds worth of pig iron or of coal, 
you would find that the latter represented an enormously larger 
amount of the produce of British capital and labour than was done 
by the exports of the cotton. The cotton manufactures would, 
perhaps one-half, be actually raw material which you had previously 
imported. He would only conclude by expressing again his very 
high opinion of the paper which Mr. Glover had read to them. 


Mr. R. Price Wiuutams said that having had occasion during 
recent years to devote a good deal of attention to the subject of 
tonnage, in connection with his professional avocation as an engineer, 
more especially in relation to the question of the increased dock 
accommodation required in the Port of London, which at present 
was engaging a good deal of attention, he must state that he had 
read this paper with very great interest and advantage, and he would 
take this vpportunity of expressing his gratitude to the author for 
the very valuable data furnished in the paper. Before, however, 
proceeding with the few observations he had to make, he should 
just like to refer for a moment to a point which the author draws 
attention to, in connection with Table II, where he expresses his 
disinclination to accept as reliable the very large increase which 
appears to have occurred, viz., from 73 million tons in 1870 to 
132 million tons in 1880. One cause of this discrepancy, he thought, 
was attributable to the fact, that the Board of Trade returns for 
1870 did not include the tonnage of ballast, whereas the 1880 
returns did. He had found as the resuit of an analysis of the last 
year’s returns, that the cargo tonnage of vessels engaged in the 
coasting trade in 1880, was roundly about 40 million tons, and that 
the coastwise ballast tonnage amounted to about 14 million tons, 
giving a proportion of 64 per cent. of cargo, to 36 per cent. of 
ballast tonnage; if therefore the 73 million tons of cargo in 1870, 
be increased in this ratio, it will be found that the total tonnage, 
including ballast, in 1870 would amount to 85,292,000 tons, so that 
the decennial rate of increase, instead of being 82 per cent., as the 
author shows, would in reality be only 56:23 per cent.; and the 
same remark applies to another table (No. V.), given a little further 
on, in which the coastwise traffic is alone dealt with. Here again, 
as the Board of Trade returns for 1870 exclude the ballast tonnage, 
the figures in the paper giving the decennial rate of increase should 
be proportionately reduced. He should state that the direction of 
his recent investigations on the subject of the increase of tonnage 
in this country had been of a more limited and detailed character 
than those dealt with in this very valuable paper; he had, in fact, 
only taken some of the principal ports, such as Newcastle, Hartle- 
pool, Cardiff, Newport, Grimsby, and Bristol, and he had also dealt 
separately with the tonnage at each of these ports, from 1855 down 
to last year; and further, he had not, as the author had done, taken 
the tonnage in decades, but in half decades. He might state, how- 
ever, that the results he had arrived at, in regard to the rates of 
increase, fully confirmed the accuracy of the conclusions arrived at 
by Mr. Glover, and that his method of taking decennial periods gave 
sufficiently accurate average results. One very remarkable and signi- 
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ficant fact, to which his attention had been directed in the course of his 
investigations on this subject, was the very large and rapid increase 
in the tonnage of vessels. For example, he found that in the case 
of London, taking only the vessels engaged in the foreign and 
colonial trade, that whereas the average tonnage which entered the 
Port of London in 1855 in cargo and ballast was only 248 tons per 
vessel, it had increased in 1880 to as much as 527 tons per vessel, 
and this he found was so in the case of: Liverpool, where the average 
tonnage had increased from 494 tons per vessel in.1855 to 934 tons 
in 1880; the same remark applied in the ease of the other principal 
ports. What he wished more especially to draw attention to, and 
what naturally followed from the rapid increase in the size of vessels, 
was the urgent necessity which existed for largely increasing the 
size, and more especially the depth of our docks, in order to provide 
adequate accommodation for them. Taking London as an illus- 
tration, where very recently a large and spacious new dock, the 
Albert Dock, has been constructed ;: so rapid, however, has been 
the increase of the tonnage and draught of vessels which now find 
their way to the Thames, that already this magnificent dock is 
scarcely able to receive some of the largest sized steamers; and, asa 
consequence, there is at the present moment an effort being made 
still further to extend the dock accommodation of the Port of 
London, in the lower reaches of the Thames, at Tilbury; and he 
could not help thinking that instead of our now having, as the 
author expresses it, reached the top or crest of the wave, we are 
still at the present moment in that period of transition which marks 
the total abandonment of sailing vessels of comparatively small 
tonnage, and a further great departure in the construction of steam 
vessels of largely increased cargo-carrying capacity and draught of 


_ water, which he considered, by largely diminishing the cost of 


transport, was destined to give a great impetus to the ocean carrying 
trade of the world. So rapid of late has been the rate at which 
this substitution of steamers of large capacity for sailing vessels has 
been proceeding, that a leading Norwegian shipowner was obliged 
to admit the other day, that in spite of the rapid increase of the 
shipping in that country, and to which allusion had been made in 
the paper, he considered the time had at length come when his 
countrymen could no longer hope, with their small tonnage crafts, 
to maintain their competition with usas-carriers onthe ocean. The 
paper also brings out very strikingly another fact’ to which, in the 
course of his investigations, his attention has been directed, viz., that 
although the number of vessels bad decreased,.their cargo carrying 
capacity had increased in a very much higher ratio. There was no 
feature connected with this question of the increase of tonnage of ship- 
ping at our principal ports, which had so arrested his attention, as the 
great disproportion between the amount of the import and export 
tonnage of the Port of London. Everything in the way of trade 
naturally gravitates to London, its great centre, and the richest port 
of import in the world; considered, however, as an export port, it 
ranks very much below Liverpool—for example: taking the foreign 
export and import tonnage alone, he found that whereas in 1880 there 
were 10,842 vessels, with a total tonnage of 5,819,950 tons, which 
F 2 
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entered the Port of London in cargo, there were only 6,375 vessels, 
with a total tonnage of 3,607,952 tons, which cleared in cargo—the 
balance, viz., 2,467 vessels, with a tonnage of 2,211,058 tons, being 
compelled to leave the Port of London in ballast to seek cargoes 
elsewhere, chiefly at Cardiff, Newcastle, and other of our principal 
coal ports. If the import and export coastwise tonnage be included, 
the contrast is still more striking, for whereas while it appears that 
in 1880, 49,904 vessels, with a total tonnage of 10,544,171 tons, 
entered the port of London, only 18,269 vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 6,024,937 tons, cleared, showing that 31,275 vessels, 
with a total registered tonnage of 4,429,235 tons, had left the Port 
of Londen in ballast in that year. ‘That such an enormous amount 
of tonnage as this, more especially of foreign tonnage, should be 
obliged to find its way coastwise in ballast to seek cargoes either at 
Cardiff or the Tyne ports, was not only a discredit to London, but 
a source of great commercial loss, and were the necessary dock 
accommodation provided, he saw nothing that would not enable the 
Port of London very speedily to realise that exact equation or 
balance of its exports and imports so strikingly exemplified in the 
case of Liverpool. The contrast at present between the present 
accommodation afforded at these two ports was, in other respects, 
very remarkable, inasmuch as, by a singular coincidence, the 
respective dock areas at both places happen to be precisely the 
same, the available water area of all the docks in the Port of 
London in 1880 being 434 acres, while the water space area of 
Liverpool and Birkenhead was just 433 acres; the relative mileage 
of quayage, which was the true measure of the accommodation 
afforded by a dock, was, however, upwards of 10 miles greater in 
the case of Liverpool. There was this further striking difference, 
that while there were only 16,763 vessels, with a tonnage of 
7,245,000 tons, which entered the Port of Liverpool in 1880, the 
clearance being almost exactly the same, namely, 7,251,000 tons, 
whereas in the case of London during the same period, there were 
as many as 49,904 vessels, with an aggregate registered tonnage of 
10,454,171 tons, for which accommodation had to be provided, with 
only exactly the same amount of dock area. What was chiefly 
required in order to bring about an equation between the export 
and import tonnages at the Port of London, was coal tonnage. It 
was true that London is a long way from the coal fields, but having 
carefully gone into this question, he might state that the result of 
his investigation conclusively showed that coal from the South 
Wales collieries might be brought to the docks on the Thames at 
such a remunerative rate to the railway company as would not only 
largely add to its revenue, but by the increased inducement afforded 
to the import trade of London, it would indirectly increase the 
railway traffic. It is quite beyond dispute that the coal traffic 
constitutes one of the most profitable branches of railway traffic, 
standing, as it does, in relation to the goods traffic just as the third 
class passenger traffic stands to the passenger traffic. Taken 
roundly, the average rate for the carriage of coal on our principal 
railways is at present just $d. per ton per mile, the cost of carriage 
even when debited with 65 per cent. of the total working expenses, 
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representing +d. per ton per mile at the outside. There were so 
many important points in this most valuable paper, as really to 
render it impossible to do more than seize upon one or two of the 
more prominent. He had prepared a series of tables in connection 
with this tonnage question, which he should be very happy to hand 
in if they were thought worthy of a place beside the most valuable 
data which the author had furnished in his paper. 


Mr. W. J. Harris said he should like to ask Mr. Glover one or 
two questions, and also to reply to Mr. Price Williams. He should 
like Mr. Glover to tell them something about the consumption of coal 
by steamships in comparison to what it was ten or twenty years ago- 
This had a very important bearing as regarded the success of our 
commercial navy, and his own impression was that the decrease in 
consumption had been very great. Was it the general opinion of 
those in a position to know, that far more power might ultimately 
be got out of coal than was now got, and was it therefore at all possible 
that the Suez Canal would not turn out of such enormous advan- 
tage to the shipping trade as was supposed—could not, in fact, the 
expense of the Suez Canal ultimately be saved by the fast steamers 
of the future making the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope to 
Bombay or Calcutta with only the same supply of coal which 
would now take them to Suez? That was his first question, and 
next he would say a few words in correction of one of Mr. Price 
Williams’s statements. He mentioned that the dock accommoda- 
tion of London was not sufficient, and instanced the Albert Dock 
as one that it would soon be necessary to supplement on account of 
the depth not being sufficient for steamships of the present day. I 
happen, Mr. Harris added, to be a director of that dock, and I beg 
to tell this meeting that we have never yet refused a steamer. Our 
depth of water is quite sufficient: the Orient steamer (one of the 
largest afloat) comes every voyage, and her owners are quite 
satisfied. Even if steamers were built drawing a considerably 
greater depth of water, we could easily give them two or three feet 
more depth by the simple operation of pumping, and thus make it 
deep enough; but it is not likely that steamships of increased 
draught will be built, as they would not be able to pass through the 
Suez Canal. I mention this because Mr. Williams’s assumption 
that the Albert Dock is not sufficiently deep for vessels now being 
constructed, might be published in the report of this meeting, and 
if so it would convey an impression which is entirely incorrect. 
Mr. Harris then proceeded to notice the remarks in the paper with 
reference to the very large business done in shipbuilding. This 
business had doubtless increased far more than any other which 
England had engaged in. In all other trades foreign tariffs had 
affected us, but in shipbuilding no foreign tariff had touched us. 
Consequently we had been able to increase our business four or 
five fold. In no other article of commerce had there been anything 
like the same rate of increase. He was one of those who believed 
that foreign tariffs affected us very adversely, and that we should see 
many of our manufactures decline and dwindle away in conse- 
quence. He trusted we should continue to maintain our position 
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as the first shipbuilders in the world, and that foreign nations would 
have to buy from us. He very much doubted whether the profits 
on the steam carrying trade at the present time were so large as 
they were ten years ago, on account of the lower freights now 
current, and whether the profits on the sailing ships which trade 
with foreign ports were so large either—taking in stores and buying 
coals abroad, hiring foreign sailors, were all expenses which must be 
deducted ; and in case anything happened to the ship, 1t often had 
to be repaired abroad; and there were the Suez Canal dues and 
various other charges which he need not attempt to enumerate, all 
of which eat up the profits. He would like to say one word of 
warning ‘to any shipowners who might happen to be present. It was 
necessary to remember that there had been very deficient grain 
crops in Hurope during the past three or four years, and that 
the grain required to make good the deficiency had employed an 
enormous amount of tonnage, which would not, he hoped, be required 
again to the same extent. If there were good average crops, at least 
two or three million less tons of grain would be required to be carried 
from producing countries to western EHurope. It was an important 
consideration, and the deduction of such an enormous amount on 
one article alone might turn profits into losses, and particularly so 
when we also remembered what Mr. Williams had told us as to such 
a large amount of tonnage being even now entered in ballast. 
Mr. Glover had given the number of men employed on the sea at 
180,000, but he feared it had been overstated. Mr. Glover had 
taken in the coastwise sailors, not employed in foreign trade, and 
who would be employed whether there were any foreign trade or 
not. He doubted whether the figure should not be 100,000 or 
90,000. 


Mr. Girren pointed out that the so-called “home” trade in the 
returns was not merely coasting, but included what was really 
foreign trade, and the deduction for those employed coastwise only 
would really be inconsiderable. The so-called foreigners employed 
would also be for many economic and statistical purposes the same 
as British subjects, their wages being mostly paid in this country. 
The returns, moreover, did not include ‘“ masters,’’ so that the 
figure of 189,000 or 190,000 might well stand as the number of men 
employed in the foreign trade of the British mercantile fleet. [See 
note subjoined. | 


Mr. Harris resumed: The outlay abroad I maintain is a very 
important part of the gross earnings. The net earnings are very 
much less than the gross. Let me give you a case in point. A 
steamer from London to Calcutta pays the Suez Canal dues of at 
least 10s. per ton, including pilotage. In Calcutta or other foreign 
ports she buys coal for her homeward voyage, and there are 
various port expenses in Calcutta and elsewhere for loading and 
unloading and also for purchasing stores. The only way in which 
to calculate the real gain to England is to deduct the various costs 
of the voyage which are paid abroad, and all wages paid to foreign 
sailors, and I believe the result will be found to be very much less 
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than is generally supposed. Steamships carrying coal or iron from 
English ports to India generally earn less freight than the amount 
spent in foreign ports on the voyage out, in fact, the outward voyage 
is made without profit in order to gain the inward freight. 


Mr. Gtrren said: In regard to what Mr. Harris has said regarding 
the earnings of the fleet as bearing on the question of the balance 
of trade, I have just a word or two to say: I said the gross 
earnings, less what was actually spent abroad. Of course, the 
question is just what is the expenditure abroad? I am bound 
to say on that point that I believe the figures are much smaller 
than Mr. Harris’s remarks would indicate, e.g., he gives the cost 
to a ship of buying coals at Calcutta, but he must consider that 
some British ship has taken those coals there, and British commerce 
gets the carriage of the coal from Cardiff. {Mr. Harris: And yet 
that same carriage has to pay the Suez Canal dues.] But still 
many ships go to Calcutta which do not go through the Suez 
Canal. Some ship must be employed, and in the question of the 
general rectification of the balance of trade the amount of outlay 
abroad, even if some ships had to pay for coal at Calcutta, would 
be very small. I think that the amount would be only like some- 
where about a sixth of the gross earnings of the fleet, if so much. . 
The whole income of the Suez Canal from all ships is only about 
2 million pounds. 


Mr. C. Watrorp had just a word to say to the meeting upon 
the subject of “poor Jack,” who had only incidentally been men- 
tioned in the discussion. A pilot at Dover had told him, as a reason 
for so many foreign seamen being employed: ‘‘ The vessels coming’ 
down the channel generally present this feature, every English 
sailor is drunk, including the captain, and if it were not for the 
foreign seamen many of the ships would never get out of the 
channel at all.” Of course he had no personal knowledge of the 
fact, and only gave the statement for what it may be worth. 


Mr. Guover said: I shall not venture to delay you long in 
replying to the criticisms which have been made. With regard to 
those by Mr. Bourne, I think my friend Mr. Giffen so completely 
justified the comparison of decades that I need not add more than 
a single word, and that is this: I compared three decades. It was 
not merely a comparison between 1870 and 1880, but between 1850 
and 1860, and 1860 and 1870, thereby leaving ample room for any 
exceptional fact which was lost in the general comparison. My 
friend Mr. Bourne, like a good many other people, seemed to have 
a vision of something dreadful that may happen when the world 
generally was converted to free trade principles. With regard to 
the letter of Mr. MacIver, I should frankly say that I became a 
free trader from deep conviction that its principles were sound 
principles, and I should like to ask him, as he has asked me, a good 
many questions, if it is likely that further action on sound principles 
can hurt anybody. It seems to me that an economic principle, 
susceptible of very limited application, by that mere fact condemns 
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itself. So far from having any fear about the diffusion of sound 
principles in the British colonies and in the United States and on 
the continent of Europe having any disastrous effect in England, I 
believe that it would produce nothing but good both to them and 
us. Mr. Maclver inguires, in the first place, whether Mr. Glover’s 
pecuniary interest as a shipowner is not like my own, distinctly in 
favour of maintaining our:present system of so-called free trade? I 
should be very much obliged if Mr. Bourne will carry back my 
answer, and say, Yes; decidedly. My interest does consist in 
maintaining our present system, not a so-called free trade, but of so 
much as we have got, ana we are going to extend it as fast as we 
can. J hope that further progress than what we have made during 
’ the last twenty years will be made on the continent of Europe. Do 
you mean by asking whether my interest favours it that it 1s not 
the public interest? Ibecamea free trader because I was convinced 
of the soundness of the principle. The principle is not unsound 
because it happens to coincide with my interest. The second 
question is whether it does not suit me, as it suits him, to carry 
away coals, iron ore, pig iron, and so on, and bring back raw 
materials, to earn a double freight, or by bringing back some of 
these things in the shape of manufactured goods? Well, in the 
first place, it does suit me quite well to carry coals and pig iron 
and raw materials of every description when I can get a proper 
freight; and it suits me to earna double freight whenever I get the 
chance. I am not in the habit of bringing back coals to this 
country, because it would be bringing coals to Newcastle. There 
is no country that exports coals here, neither do we import much 
iron. As to bringing raw materials; yes; a large quantity of wood 
is brought because we want it, and of cotton because we want it 
to spin, and other raw materials which we can put to economic 
use. We bring the articles not to oblige anybody, except ourselves. 
It does suit me, and my answer is “yes” to second question. 
Third. Whether it does not suit me, looking at the matter ina 
selfish point of view (which I entirely decline to do; that is 
a very miserable way of dealing with any public matter; if 
any question of policy will not stand a higher test than a 
man’s own pocket, it is not worth anything at all, though the mere 
circumstance that it may suit my pocket is beside the question) 
whether it does not suit me that our home agriculture should be 
ruined as quickly as possible in order that we may continue to 
import food at good rates of freight? My answer is, Certainly 
not. The greatest industry of this country is the erie ies 
industry, and it suits the English people that our big industries and 
our little industries should be all in good health, and it was certainly 
a queer thing for a shipowner to suggest it. J answer, No. He 
asks one more question: Whether well managed steamers of a 
class adapted for this kind of work are earning large profits, and 
elbowing those out which were adapted to a former state of things ? 
In other words, Are new tools superior to old ones? In other 
words, Are we to keep pottering away in antiquated machines 
instead of constantly improving our vessels and making the best 
use of our latest ideas? Anyone who uses tools must be constantly 
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improving his tools if he means to keep his business. Mr. Giffen 
used some very complimentary observations which I do not think I 
deserve. As to Mr. Williams’s proposal to make London a coal port, 
only one word. The effort we are making now in all directions to 
bring the carrying machine as close as possible to the commodity, 
to bring coals to London to put into ships, is very nearly as mad, 
as contrary to sound economy, as to take coals to Newcastle. Not- 
withstanding the proposed increase of docks in London, I do not 
think any move of that sort is in sight. It is quite a mistake to 
think that it is the want of dock accommodation in London that 
interferes with extension of its traffic—quite a mistake. Mr. 
Harris asks about the consumption of coal. Iam glad to be able 


_ to say that according to the best authorities, during the last decade 


the consumption of coal per horse power was reduced by from 15 to 
20 per cent. In steamers the exact figures give over a series of 
investigations under 15, but taking into consideration other circum- 
stances which belong to the question, the reduction will be about 
20. The actual consumption per horse power during the decade is 
less at the end than the beginning by from 18 to 20 per cent. But 
notwithstanding that the consumption of coal per horse power has 
decreased to this large extent, there is no doubt whatever that our - 
present engines exert a useful force of a very small extent compared 
with the force latent in the fuel, 2.c., if the force latent in the 
fuel is represented by 100, the useful force exerted by the best 
engines is not 5,so that in driving the engine you utilize only 5 per 
cent. of the force you have latent in the coal consumed. That is 


leading people in all directions to other methods of propulsion and 


other methods of utilising the forces we have in coal, so as to avoid 
the waste thus caused. Whether we are on the eve of some other 
method is very difficult to say. Mr. Harris asks whether ships pay. 
I answer by asking, Does he believe, as a man of business, that the 
enormous development of tonnage would have taken place if it had 
not paid? [Mr. Harris: I said that new ships pay, but I did not 
believe that the majority of old ships paid.} On the same principle 
you might object to old men. Mr. Harris alludes to the progress of 
tonnage as an illustration of the advantage to us of a foreign 
tariff. Is that quite clear? If I am under a correct impression, 
the tariff of France is most unfavourable to us as shipbuilders, the 
tariff of America will not allow a ship built in this country to 
attain the distinction of stars and stripes at the mast head. It does 
not seem that the facts justify that observation at all. We have 
been successful as shipbuilders, because whereas vessels were for- 
merly built of wood, they are now built of iron on our own 
premises. That is the reason, and not: of the operation of any 
foreign tariff: it is in spite of a great deal of opposition ‘abroad 
that we won this position. Mr. Harris also says that even if it 
were profitable to us as shipbuilders, he is not quite sure that it is 
profitable to us as a nation; to which I beg to reply that it is vital 
in the very last degree to us as a nation in two respects. We 
cannot do without it.as a great maritime power. The naval power 
of England is absolutely dependent on our being at the same time 
great builders, so that we may have control of the sea, and have 
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great facility to move troops whenever necessary. It seems to me 
that, as a nation, we cannot exist except as a great naval power. 
It is essential, therefore, as a matter of fact, that our naval and 
political power is dependent on our navy. I could not at all under- 
stand some remarks made about building. Someone seemed to 
think that it was a terrible thing to think of three-quarters of a 
million of tonnage being built, but I beg to assure those who have 
that fear that, owing to the immense advantage which this country 
has from the production of ships, the tonnage of the British colonies 
and over a large part of Hurope and America is concentrated 
here,—consequently there is a great appearance of activity, not for 
ourselves, but for the whole world. It is an advantage for us, and 
we are able to produce an article that is wanted, cheaper than any- 
body else. One single word more: an observation on which I wish 
to state a correction. I understand Mr. Harris to say that all our 
building was not doing more than overtaking our losses. We have 
actually fewer ships under our flag than so many years ago. May 
I read a sentence in answer to that remark? “In 1881 there were 
244 more vessels lost, broken up, and sold to foreigners, belonging 
to the United Kingdom, than were registered and built during that 
year.” That seems a confirmation of the observation of Mr. 
Harris: the remainder of the sentence supplies the answer. ‘ Al- 
though 244 fewer vessels were built, the tonnage of those built 
exceeds that of those lost by 394,000 tons.” The increase in 
steamer tonnage alone in 1881 on the list in 1880 shows a balance 
of gain of over half a million of tons, viz., 518,000 tons. There- 
fore, to say that our building scarcely replaces our losses is to forget 
that circumstance to which I have alluded. We have at least a 
gain of three to one in effective carrying power. I have to apolo- 
gise for occupying your time so long, and sincerely to thank you 
for the patience with which you have listened to what I fear has 
been rather a dry story, but I can assure you it raises some very 
great principles, and illustrates a matter of very great importance. 


The PresIpENT said: It is my pleasing duty to ask you to join 
with me in a cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Glover, for the extremely 
interesting and able statement which he has read tous to-night. It 
has been followed by a good discussion, and an excellent reply to 
the observations and criticisms passed upon his paper. There is one 
point upon which I should like to say a single word, and that is in 
regard to the charge for the cost of transport of live cattle from 
America to Liverpool, and from Liverpool to London. I believe the 
charge from America to Liverpool includes the feeding of the 
animal, but the transport from Liverpool to London has no such 
expense attending it. The contrast is between the cost of trans- 
porting the American and English animal, the advantage being all 
in favour of the foreign importer. It seems very unfair that 
English railway companies, which have obtained from Parliament 
a monopoly of the railway traffic, should turn this weapon which 
they have so obtained against the native producer. Thatis a wrong 
which certainly ought to be rectified. JI request that you will join 
with me in a most cordial vote of thanks to Mr. Glover for his very 
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able and instructive exposition of the wonderful growth and com- 
. manding position of our merchant navy, one principal source of our 
commercial pre-eminence, worthy of a great maritime nation, 


** Whose march is on the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 


Note.— With reference to the point raised by Mr. Harris (see above pp. 70 and 71) 
as to the number of seamen in the British mercantile fleet employed in the foreign 
trade, it may be expedient to state the exact figures from the official returns, so as 
to prevent the Journal of the Society giving the impression that figures are 
disputable which are really beyond dispute. There is absolutely no foundation for 
the idea that the number of British seamen employed in the foreign business of 
the British mercantile fleet is reducible from an apparent figure of 180,000 to one 
of 100,000 er 90,000, which Mr. Harris actually suggested. In the first place, 
the apparent figure of men employed in the mercantile fleet, both foreign and 
coastwise, including foreigners, is not 180,000 but 193,000. This figure, moreover, 
does not include masters, and as there are at least 17,000 vessels (see above table, 
p. 50), we must add that number to the above 193,000, making a total of 210,000. 
Next, the two deductions suggested are for those employed coastwise, and tor 
foreigners. In regard to the former, it is assumed that the 50,000 shown by the 
returns to be employed in the so-called home trade, are employed coastwise; but 
this is a mistake; the “home” trade includes trade with a large part of the 
continent as well as the coasting trade. The deduction for men employed, coast- 
wise, instead of being 50,000, is probably not a half or a third of that figure. 
With regard to the second deduction, viz., for foreigners, the exact number of 
foreigners employed in the mercantile fleet shown by the returns is about 24,000. 
Of these, however, the greater part, for many economic and statistical purposes, 
must be treated as British subjects, the crews being engaged, paid, and discharged 
in home ports. The deductions to be made consequently from the apparent 
figure—not of 180,000, but of 210,000 men employed in the British mercantile 
fleet—on the ground of some being employed coastwise and of others being 
foreigners, are really inconsiderable. ‘The returns, it should also be stated, are 
those of seamen actually known to be employed, so that no deduction has to be 
made for non-employment, as if the record had been one of seamen registered 
whether they were employed or not. The returns, moreover, relate to vessels 
belonging to the United Kingdom only, and do not include British seamen engaged 
in vessels on colonial registers—EDITOR. 
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The following are the tables referred to by Mr. Price Williams 


Total Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared in Cargo and Ballast to and from Foreign 
Years 1855, 1860, 1865, 1870, 
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tween 1855 and 3°68; — | — — i038) od ae — 2°93) 
1880, initial and 
terminal periods _} 
LIVERPOOL. 
gen ARI SFR Sl Dea ot OEY RECT a ae alles SAIPSAE PAB TT eR IE AR 
1855) 4,197 |2,074,168) — | 494] 8,434 {1,336,106 — 158 | £2,631] 3,410,274, — |270 
"60/ 4,902 |2,773,439| 5°95 | 566! 8,898 |1,493,067 2°25 | 168} 13,800] 4,266,506) 4°58 | 309 
65) 4,827 |2,644,821] —0°94 | 548} 7,780 |1,597,626 1°13 | 203 | 12,607| 4,224,447/ —o°20 | 335 
70) 5,058 |3,416,933] 5°26 |676| 7,262 1,601,658 0°28 | 221 | 12,320] 5,018,591| 3°50 | 107 
°75| 5,481 |4,402,116} 5°20] 808] 9,119 |2,027,752 4°83 | 222 | 14,600] 6,429,868, 5°08 | 440 
78) 4,844 |4,403,299] — o'o1 | 909 |10,639 |2,290,257 4°14 | 215] 15,483] 6,693,556) 1°35 | 4382 
79) 4,845 |4,584,1382} 4*11 | 946 |11,106 |2,358,701 2°99 | 212 | 15,951) 6,942,833) 3°72] 438 
80! 5,263 14,913,324 7°18 | 934 |11,500 |2,831,903} —1°14 | 203 | 15,028] 7,245,227| 4°36 | 458 
27 94. tis 62 + 22°69 
— 0°94 — 1°14 — 020 
7)26°30 7)14°48 7)22°39 
Increase per cent. J : : 
per annum ........ 3°83 ‘ae Bg ee et a a 3120 
Increase per cent. } 
per annum be- | 
tween 1855 and > 3°61; — | — — 2°28] — | — — 3706 | — 
1880, initial and | 
terminal periods ) 
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on Mr. Glover's Paper. 


in his remarks during the above discussion :— 


Countries, British Possessions, and Coastwise (as per Board of Trade Returns), for the 


1875, 1878, 1879, and 1880. 






























































Lonvon. 
Cleared. 

F Foreign | Rate of Rate of Num- Rate of |Num- 
Number| Countries | Increase | Tons | Number Increase | ber | Number Increase | ber |Year. 
| of British per Cent.| per of Coastwise. | per Cent. aoe of Total. | per Cent. ae 
Ships. | Posses- 1nee Ship.] Ships. per per | Ships per per 
: sions. Annum. Annum. | Ship. Annum. | Ship 

No. Tons. No. No. Tons. Nat ‘tee. ree Poheden "Not rar 
7,840 |1,948,699} — | 261] 8,483] 878,182; — 104: |15,963 |2,826,881] — | 1771855 
8,341 |2,294,633 3°32 | 275} 8,818 |1,077,004 4°17 | 1221|17,159 |3,371,637|  3°59|196] ’60 
8,093 |2,627,809 2°75 |325| 8,035 |1,121,864 0°82 | 140 |16,128 |3,749,673 2°15 | 232| ‘65 
4,912 |3,026,916} 2°87|391| 9,125 |1,208,592 1°42 | 132 |17,037 |4,230,508} 1°97 | 248} ’70 
8,553 |3,915,182| 5°28 | 458} 9,264 |1,318,534 1°84 | 142 |17,817 |5,233,716) 4°35 | 294) 775 
8,782 |4,389,064| 3°88 1/500] 9,981 |1,403,918 2°12 | 141'|18,763 |5,792,982|  3°44|309| °78 
8,562 |4,431,921 0°97|518| 9,790 |1,878,058} —1°81 | 141 |18,352 |5.809,979)  o'29|/311| ’79 
8,541 |4,606,641 3°94 | 539 | 10,088 |1,418,296 2°92 | 141 118,629 |6,024,937 3°70 | 323| °80 

7)23°O1 + 13°29 7)19°49 
—_—_ ee It = 
“uray 
_ — + 3°20| — |] — — + 164)—] — —_ 2°78 | — 
= oe sgt) Si erat dik “ra ry <4" ete act aa Ora, oo 
LIVERPOOL. 
| 

4,483 |2,228,044 — |496] 9,032 (1,277,565) — 141 |13,515 |3,500,609) — | 259/1855 
5,358 |2,899,474| 5°46 | 541 |10,556 |1,460,850 2°92, |138 |15,9t4|4,860,324| 4'49|274]) ’60 
4,425 |2,631,827| —1°92|595| 7,860 1,378,878] —1°15 | 195 12,285 |4,010,705| —1°66|326]| ’65 
4,778 |3,356,138] 4°98 | 702 | 8,436 |1,503,928 1°75 | 178 |13,214|5,860,066| 47°88)443| °70 
5,184 |4,378,203 5°46 | 845 | 8,917 |2,016,504 6°04 | 226 |14,101 |6,394,707 1°76 |453| °75 
4,714 |4,387,894| 0°07 | 931 |10,317 [2,277,938 4°18 | 221 |15,031 16,665,832 1°39 | 443] ’°78 
4,508 |4,419,777| 0°73 | 980 |10,819 |2,338,957 2°68 | 216 |15,327 16,758,734  1°39/441] °79 
4,378 |4,746,489 973 |11,336 |2,504,648 97°08 | 221 |16,214 17,251,137 447 | ’80 
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CARDIFF. 
Entered. 
Foreign | Rate of Rate of Rate of : 

Year. | Number| Countries | [ynerease | Tons | Number Increase | Tons| Number Increase | Tons 

of British per Cent. | per of Coastwise. | per Ceut.| per of Total, | per Cent.) per 
Ships Posses- per Ship.] Ships per Ship.| Ships. per Ship. : 
sions. Annum. Annum. Annum. | 
No. Tons No. No Tons. } No. No. Tons. No. 

1855) 1,433 | 285,206} — |199} 5,101 | 358,741) — 70| 6,534| 643,947; — 98 
’60| 1,246 | 307,409} — | 247] 2,396 | 183,963} — 77\ 3,642] 391,372) — |107 
°65| 1,585 | 433,507; — | 274| 2,848 | 237,918) — 84| 4,433 | 671,425) — |151 
°70| 2,253 | 765,198} — |340} 2,994 | 284,003) — 95 | «,247 [1,049,201] — | 200 
°"75| 2,513 | 932,153} — |371} 7,164 | 815,588) — 114} 9,677 1,747,741; — 180} 
78) 3,563 |1,484,676, — | 417] 9,173 |1,651,105} — | 180 |12,736 /8,1385,781; — | 246 
79) 3,754 11,703,478} — | 454] 8,589 |1,584,133) — | 184 )12,343 |8,287,611; — | 266 
*80! 4,212 |2,056,601| — |488) 9,119 |1,883,569) — | 207 /13,331 |8,940,170} — | 296 

Increase per cent. 
per annum be- : + hFveay ae : ee a , = 
tween 1855 and ems oan Tae 
Uke} UNOS ean 

NEWCASTLE. 

1855) 3,836 | 595,890} — |155/] 2,335 | 259,184, — 111] 6,171 | 855,024) — /|189 
’60| 4.432 | 728,470) — |164)| 2,696 | 307,900) — 114 | 7,128 |1,036,370) — 145 
65) 4,546 | 914,819} — | 201) 2,907 | 412,199; — 142 | 7,453 |1,3827,018| — 178 
70) 4,945 \1,282,555) — | 249] 3,288 | 427,794| — |180] 8,233 |1,660,349) — | 202 
°75| 5,112 |1,623,386] — | 318 one we eee a 
?78| 4,314 |1,500,377| — |348)| | Included in Tyne ports — — —- |j— 
°79) 4,353 |1,582,152) — |363]|/( and cannot be separated — —- —— 
780] 6,025 11,879,100) — | 374 stl — cies as 

Increase per cent. 
per annum be- re ar ake Ls, ey vir | 
tween 1855 and 47 ay 4) Cares ue ey an 
<Webe[i PRaM hak) Se rpenenl 

HULL. 

1855) 2,058 | 414,839) — — |1,117 | 126,724) — — |3,175 | 541,563) — — 
’60| 3,297 | 711,828) — — |1,018 | 126,069; — — |4,315 | 837,897; — — 
65] 3,055 | 842,586) — — {1,151 | 148,583 — — (4,206 | 986,169) — — 
70] 3,124 |1,033,155) — | — | 963 | 140,410; — | — | 4,087 |1,173,565) — | — 
75) 3,284 |1,892,9387) — | — | 1,525 | 278,259) — | — | 4,809 {1,671,196} — | — 
78) 3,298 |1,465,115, — — | 1,698 | 285,862} — — | 4,996 |1,750,977| — _- 
"79| 2,740 |1,3867,863} — — |1,477 | 269,646; — — | 4,217 |1,637,509} — _ 
’80| 35242 (1,579,575) — | 487) 1,542 | 262,293; — |170| 4,784 |1,841,868] — | 385 

Increase per cent. 
per annum _be- ’ fe ab ae ‘ ‘a J 
tween 1855 and 549 2°95 an 5 O70 era 
DP OBO ence cathe e. tex 
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1882.) 79 
and from Foreign Countries, British Possessions, and Coastwise—Contd. 
CARDIFF, 
Cleared. 
Foreign | Rate of Rate of Rate of 
Number} Countries | [erease | Tons | Number Increase | ons | Number Increase | Lons | Year. 
of British per Cent. | per of Coastwise. | per Cent.} per of Total. | per Cent.| per 
Ships. Posses- per Ship.| Ships. per Ship.| Ships per Ship. 
sions. Annum. Annum. Annum. 

No. Tons. No. No. Tons. % No. No. Tons No. 
2,724 | 609,121; — 224 | 5,662 | 415,781 — 73 | 8,386 1,024,902) — 122 |1855 
3,534 | 913,588) — 259 | 7,381 | 600,301 —_— 81 j10,915 {1,513,889} — 139} ’60 
3,877 |L,131,067, — 292 | 7,779 | 662,723 ee 85 |11,656 |1,793,790) — 1541 °65 

44,710 {1,776,690} — |377)| 7,241 | 599,443) — 83 |11,951 |2,876,133} — |199] ’70 
4,564 {1,934,903} — 424| 6,028 | 526,474 — 87 |10,592 |2,461,377, — 232| °75 
5,834 |2,799,657, — 480 | 7,138} 613,854 — 86 |12,972 |8,413,502; — 263| ’78 
5,720 |2,920,131;) — 519 | 6,958) 635,613 a 91 |12,678 |8,555,744| — 280| °79 
6,362 |3,473,005) — | 546} 7,117] 667,696; — 94 |13,479 [4,140,701] — |307] ’80 

Re 2 fees fm fe ttgg hm ee ee | 

NEwoastTLe. 
6,488 |1,152,953) — 178 |10,679 |1,498,682) — 140 |17,167 |2,651,635, — 154 |1855 
8,148 |1,473,001; — 181 |10,624 |1,644,851} — 155 |18,772 (38,117,852; — 166) ’60 
8,012 |1,779,838) — 222) 9,804 |1,871,147, — 191 |17,816 |3,650,985| — 205} ’65 
8,068 |2,251,315, — 279} 8,722 |1,803,697; — 207 |16,790 |4,055,012;} — 242 | ’70 

7,732 |2,745,974, — 355 : = — car} — — | *75 
6,705 2,569,222 oe 383 Included Fe Tyne haath. at Pos Kas AD 78 
See BI DES hee piled (POTS SAG Pen of — |—| 79 
7,646 |3,274,499| — | 428 6 separate woe PO ae et oh oe RSE 

—_— — 4°26 — — —_— — — — —- — — 

HUtt. 
1,629 | 358,340; — — | 1,547| 185,112 — — | 3,176] 543,450; — — |1855 
2,517 | 569,466} — | — | 1,582] 228,245; — | — | 4,099] 797,711) — | — | ’60 
2,396 | 673,584, — — | 1,590} 263,245; — — | 3,986} 936,829) — — | *65 
2,489 | 874,518} — — | 1,580] 265,525 — — | 4,069 |1,140,043; — — | ’70 
2,819 {1,196,148} — — | 1,895} 463,095; — — | 4,714 |1,659,243; — — | 75 
2,855 |1,307,650} — — | 1,947| 480,564 — — | 4,802 |1,788,2144 — — | °78 
2,392 |1,154,998) — — | 1,752| 489,400} — — | 4,144 |1,644,398} — — | °79 
2,777 |1,812,136| — 472 | 1,894| 523,868 — 277 | 4,671 |1,836,004, — 393 | ’80 
. } i ot Ue) Kae ye | a Celie rae a ra 4°99 | — 
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Total Tonnage of Vessels Entered and Cleared in Cargo and Ballast, P 
SUNDERLAND. ! 
Entered. | 
Foreign | Rate of | Rate of Rate of | 
Year. |Number | Countries | [ycrease | Tons | Number Increase | Tons | Number Increase 
of Poem per Cent. | - per of Coastwise. | per Cent. | per of Total. | per Cent. 
Ships. | Posses- per |Ship.| Ships. per Ship. | Ships per 
sions. Annum. Annum. Annum. 
No Tons. m No. No Tons. [ No. No. Tons. 
1855} 2,110 |801,617 | — | — J] 1,401 | 234,756) — {| — {3,511 | 536,371) — 
*60) 2,552 | 446,898 — — |1,357 | 122,539) — — |3,909 | 569.437) — 
65) 2,346 | 477,825 — |— {1,102 | 105,841) — | — | 3,448 | 583,666) — 
?70| 2,702 | 624,681 —_ —| 815 80,104, — — |3,517 | 704,785) — 
75) 2,272 | 722,414 — — |6,815 |1,428,393) — — | 9,087 |2,150,807; — 
78) 1,710 | 588,992 -—- — | 7,985 |1,778,581} — — 19,695 |2,867,573| — 
?79| 1,549 | 570,550 — — | 7,820 |1,747,750) — — | 9,369 |2,318,300) — 
°80| 1,996 |.702,597 — |352) 7,727 11,806,288) — | 234] 9,723 |2,508,885| — 

Increase per cent. 
per annum be- : aS tee 3 me ue, PAG bee, ie aye 
tween 1855 and 344 
Le 6 US 3 Sona Rare 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

1855) 839 | 216,040 | — | — |1,685 | 186,731] — | — }2,524} 402,771) — | — 
’60) 1,089 | 326,735 — — | 1,803 | 275,703, — — | 2,892 | 602,438) — — 
’65| 1,458 | 412,359 _— — | 1,684 | 237,162} — — | 3,142 | 649,521; — — 
’70| 1,665 | 565,884. — — | 1,489 | 235,876) — — | 3,154 | 801,760) — — 
Tor agye1 |702,753 — — |6,215 | 405,623) — — | 7,966 |1,108,376, — — 
°78| 1,896 | 904,865 a — 17,596 | 536,899; — — | 9,492 |1,441,764) — a 
79) 1,765 | 831,825 —— — | 7,628 | 563,584) — — 19,393 11,395,409; — — 
’80| 1,782 | 856,216 — |480] 7,439 | 560,136; — 75| 9,221 1,416,352) — | 154 

Increase per cent. 
per annum be- a ORY eS 24 4 
tween 1855 and 5 ee as byl oh a 
ihe DGR2 8 eae eee 

BRIstTou. 

1855) 567 | 180,034 — — | 5,210 | 400,587; — — 15,777 | 530,621; — — 
60} 898 | 235,908 _— — 16,849 | 473,666; — — |7,747 | 709,574) — — 
’65| 897 | 233,785 a — |6,561 | 505,145; — — |7,458 | 738,930) — — 
70 1,119 | 348,556 — — | 7,587 | 568,352| — — |8,706 | 911,908} — — 
"751 1,253 | 402,234 -- — | 8,733 | 664,208; — — | 9,986 |1,066,442) — — 
?78) 1,090 | 444,559 — — 17,907 | 644,443, — — | 8,997 |1,089,002} — = 
?79| 1,030 | 467,620 — — | 8,239 | 671,209| — — | 9,269 |1,138,829) — —- 
’80| 1,062 | 515,922 — |486] 8,683 | 712,820} — 82] 9,745 |1,228,742} — |126 

Increase per cent. 
per annum be- 6 eM alpen I i 
tween 1855 and 5°07 ce hac a, ae 
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and from Foreign Countries, British Possessions, and Coastwise—Contd. 
SUNDERLAND. 
Cleared. 
Foreign | Rate of Rate of Rate of 

Number} Countries | Increase | Tons | Number Increase | Tons | Number Increase | Tons} Year. 

of Ae per Cent.| per of Coastwise. | per Cent.| per of Total. | per Cent.| per 

Ships Posses- per |Ship.| Ships per |Ship.| Ships. Bet) Ship: 

sions Annum. Annum. Annum. 

No. Tons No. No. Tons. No. No. Tons. No. 
2,554 | 408,106 — — |11,098 |1,374,697, — — 113,652 |5,482,803) — — |1855 
3,488 | 696,371 — — |11,867 11,602,635, — — |15,355 |2,299,006, — = |, 60 
3,356 | 788,448 — — | 9,930/1,463,986) — — |13,286 |2,250,434, — — | 765 
3,140 | 813,550 — — | 9,362 |1,488,523} — — |12,502 |2,802,073) — — | 770 
2,691 | 930,469 — — | 6,411 |1,312,455| — — | 9,102 |2,242,924, — — | 75 
2,035 | 780,935 — — | 7,616 |1,650,421; — — | 9,651 |2,431,356, — — | °78 
1,717 | 692,148 — — | 7,834 1,704,385) — "| 6,561 |2,a0G,00a) + — "79 
2,118 | 842,954 — 398 | 7,482 |1,745,666) — 233 | 9,600 |2,588,620) — — | ’80 

— — 2°94 — —— —— — _— —_— ——. —— — 

SooTHAMPTON. 

835 | 260,282 — — | 1,123 70,294; — — | 1,958} 330,576) — — 11855 

976 | 333,337 — — 923 36,147 — — | 1,699| 369,484, — — | ’60 
1,354 | 404,276 — =a bE GIS 30,572} — — | 1,972| 434,848) — — | ’65 
1,523 | 494,235 — — 743 36,281 — — | 2,266] 530,516) — — | °70 
1,657 | 685,987 |« — — | 6,165 | 420,932 — — | 7,822 |1,106,919} — ae) fA 
1,690 | 747,766 — — |7,601 | 607,976) — — | 9,291 |1,855,742) — — | 7 
1,569 | 727,443 — — | 7,651 | 590,393 — — | 9,220 /1,817,836| — — | °79 
1,620 | 768,989 — |475)| 7,218 | 575,377); — 80 | 8,838 |1,844,366, — |152] 780 

oy nae 4°43 sy oy cay aa “77 errr a ; te a 

BRISTOL. 

219 | 68,227 —- — | 3,969 | 339,991 — — | 4,188} 408,218) — — |1855 

298 | 84,039 — —— 14,4435 | 856,265 — — | 4,723| 440,294) — — | ’60 

227 | 60,821 —_ — 14,129 | 404,497; — — | 4,356| 465,318) — — | °65 

290 | 88,814 — — [4,311 | 421,857; — — | 4,601| 504,671; — — | ’70 

427 |170,248 — — | 9,062 | 884,195 — — | 9,489 |1,054,443; — — | 7°75 

478 | 227,059 — — | 8,373 | 860,020 —- — | 8,851 11,087,079} — — | “4% 

449 | 237,280 — — | 8,429 | 871,616 — — | 8,878 |1,108,891; — — | ’°79 

456 | 278,277 — 610 | 8,952 | 936,805 — 105 | 9,408 |1,215,082) — 129| ’80 

— — 5°78 wile | a im, past Stee ~ ee ae — re 
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The Worub’s Procress in TRADE and INDUSTRY. 


We extract from the new edition of Dr. Von Neumann-Spallart’s 
“ Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft”* the following interesting 
summary of the economic progress of the world in recent years :— 

The latter part of the present century has witnessed many 
changes in the economic and industrial conditions of the majority 
of the civilised countries of the world, industries, arts, and manu- 
factures having acquired a remarkable development; the more 
striking when we consider how rapidly the change has heen effected. 
The progress made by individual States is easily traced by their 
degree of refinement and a study of their statistics, and from 
these it will be seen how quickly this transformation advances. 
Little less than a century ago the industries of certain countries 
and States were isolated and estranged; at the present time they 
are to a very great extent united. It is not so long since that bur- 
densome restraints were placed upon internal intercourse by reason 
of monopolies which were in the hands of guilds and corporations. 
In addition to this, staple rights and traffic rights, privileges which 
were granted to certain townships, had also the effect of restricting 
the progress of national, and in a far greater degree of individual, 
industries and trade. In some of the central European countries 
this state of affairs continued until very recently, and even when 
the horizon gradually began to widen among some of the more 
enlightened nations, this isolation still continued, though within 
extended boundaries. It was, however, not so much an isolation of 
town from town as province from province, and many European 
countries formed the type of a narrow minded policy of seclusion in 
their economic life. It was only during the last decade that those 
administrative reforms were introduced which had the effect of 
causing the whole State to be recognised as a unit in respect of 
economic questions affecting the entire population. Soon after 
this important epoch in the history of economic progress, people 
became more sensible of the pressing need that existed of freeing 
commerce throughout the land from the burdensome restraints 
which had hitherto fettered it. As soon as the political horizon 
began to clear, the German States banded together and formed the 
Zollverein. Great Britain then proceeded to abolish protective 
tariffs; the continental States also, after a little time, reduced the 
existing high duties, repealed the guild and corporation laws, which 
until then had so paralysed trade, and endeavoured to enter into a 
species of political trades union with each other. It was not long 


* Jahrgang 1880, Stuttgart. Verlag von Julius Maier, 1881. 
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before the European Governments, following the example set them 
by England and France in 1860, concluded a series of international 
commercial treaties, by which they reciprocally guaranteed to each 
other “ most favoured ” treatment, and the modifications which from 
time to time took place of the treaties which had been contracted 
in the period 1860-68 were generally in a favourable direction, and 
tended to minimise the domain of customs’ exclusion. At the expi- 
ration, however, of these treaties, which had been concluded between 
the various countries, and which had proved a source of material 
advantage and profit to the contracting Powers, it has been ad- 
mitted that a period of retrogression ensued.. The treaties during 
latter years were not collectively renewed, and although in some 
cases the duties had been raised, yet there was no actual 
return to the old system of restrictive and prohibitive tariffs. The 
force of circumstances impcratively demands that commercial 
relations should remain undisturbed, and not suffer from restraints 
placed upon free importation into the respective countries. In 
connection with the close economic combinations of all civilised 
nations, there has in our time been an increasing effort to attain 
a similarity of conditions with reference to industry, justice, and 
administration. The unity of the most complex State relationships 
depends on the contents of numerous economic treaties. At first 
in Germany, and afterwards in certain other Huropean States, rail- 
road organisations were formed. By means of these enterprises 
goods and personal property were transported throughout the 
whole length and breadth of the land. Even in a far greater degree 
than railways, have the postal and telegraphic systems been the 
means of uniting not only the State but the entire world, and of 
making people of all nations neighbours in spite of distance. The 
world’s postal circle, which extends nearly 1,300,000 square miles, 
and unites approximately 760 millions of people, is one of the 
happiest results of the development of commercial industries. In 
the same way, in 1865, the first steps were taken to establish an 
international telegraphic union, and the results in 1880 went far 
to prove that this union had been the means of breaking down the 
barriers of international commercial intercourse. Railway con- 
gresses, assemblies of a thoroughly cosmopolitan character, postal 
congresses, and the annual telegraphic congress—all enjoying official 
authority—have been the means of extending still further com- 
mercial relations. What they accomplish in the region of intellec- 
tual and material culture, is recorded in golden characters in the 
history of the world. They have proved, in a far greater degree 
than was anticipated, the means of promoting still further advance- 
ment in the economic conditions of the world. To them we owe 
the unity of the weights and measures on the basis of the metrical 
G 2 
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system, the international system of goods transportation, and the 
adoption by entire groups of States of the same monetary standard, 
of which we have an example—first in the Austro-German mone- 
tary conference, then in the conference of 1865, known as the 
Great Latin Conference, and lastly in the Scandinavian monetary 
union. The adoption of a complete international system of weights 
and measures is a question the settlement of which cannot be long 
deferred; the only point upon which controversy is likely to arise 
is the settlement of the basis which is to be taken. There has 
already been established a similarity in the international laws of 
banking and exchange. This has been the means of affording 
ereater security for the protection of international rights, and given 
also an impetus to the distribution of capital. As may be easily 
credited, at no period of the world’s history has there been a time 
when the rapid circulation of capital between one nation and 
another has been more easily and expeditiously effected than at 
present. The movement of milliards now occasions no surprise, 
and it is perfectly consistent that in the case of Hnglish or French 
capital which circulates in Austria, Germany, Russia, Egypt, or in 
South America or Asiatic countries, any excess or deficiency may 
be provided for by credit drawn on Europe, in America, or India. 
Thus in the same way all commercial enterprises combine to assist 
in the development of cosmopolitan economy; railways, posts, and 
telegraphs being the outward sign of this union. With these goes 
hand in hand the division of labour which conveys the production 
of the masses to its proper place in the world. With the ever 
increasing masses, the necessity of the world’s production being 
considerably extended becomes a matter of the first importance, and 
there are now no barriers sufficiently strong to resist this universal 
demand. Administrative institutions must be so adapted that this 
century’s legislation may be fixed on a firm and lasting basis. 
International relations have had the effect of creating an entirely 
new order of life, in which the industries of individual states, 
without detriment to their independence or individuality, must 
perform their share of the functions of the whole, of which they 
constitute a unit. The part then which in the world’s economy is 
taken by individual States is of the greatest value, and though the 
present economic conditions of the world are not yet fully deve- 
loped, they are sufficiently advanced to enable us to form an idea of 
their ultimate importance. Wonderful progress has been already 
made, and even if it be found that the improvements which have so 
far manifested themselves in these economic conditions will not 
be further advanced by the present generation, still there can be no 
question as to the excellent results of which they have already been 
productive. In all parts of the civilised world the growth of capital 
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has made rapid progress, and even during the commercial crisis of 
1873, and the consequent depression, this progress, though certainly 
interrupted, was not wholly checked; and in seeking employment 
for these accumulated millions, when, for instance, sufficient profit 
was not obtainable in Europe by reason of a fall in the rates of 
interest, capital was diverted into other channels, and employed in 
foreign investments in far distant countries, which, though remote, 
yet offer a fair field for nvestment. In this manner inventions and 
enterprise have been universally stimulated. Another impetus also 
has been given to the economic progress of the world by the 
introduction of machinery and steam power. 

As regards population, there has been in European countries 
such a vast increase, and at the present time this increase has 
assumed such abnormal proportions, that among many suggestions 
which have been made to check the great evil of over population, 
an evil which in the opinion of many exists in some places, an 
adoption of the Malthusian doctrine is advocated. The pressure of 
population has been such as to lead to a very great amount of 
emigration, thus annually diverting at the cost of Kurope an enor- 
mous amount of capital and labour to other parts of the earth. 
Hmigration and colonisation, though a bar to the progress of a 
national, yet stimulates the progress of the world’s economy. 

There are very many reasons which lead us to confidently pre- 
dict that though there may be interruptions and checks to the ever 
increasing progress in the improvements of the world’s economic 
conditions, these interruptions are of a purely temporary character, 
and must eventually be overcome. Industries and commerce, which 
have advanced with such rapid strides, and the vast amount of 
labour and capital which has been expended upon railroads, ship- 
ping, telegraphs, &e., have all given an impetus to the world’s 
progress, and cannot fail to make a lasting impression upon it. 

In order to thoroughly appreciate the changes which the world’s 
economic conditions have experienced under the different natural, 
political, and social influences, as well as to estimate the reaction 
caused by crises, or periods of speculation, favourable or unfavour- 
able harvests, wars, or revolutions, protection or free trade, and 
other important factors in determining the national prosperity, it 
will be necessary to arrange a broad and comprehensive system 
of statistics extending over a lengthened period. We have to 
deal with such a mass of complex individual elements, that only 
the consideration of the most important will lead us to any 
logical deduction. Social economy, commercial policy, finance, 
changes of administration, as also the specific influences of good or 
bad years, must be taken into account. In the investigation of a 
subject so complicated as the present, we must be satisfied with 
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‘very crude information ; as it is impossible to obtain accurate and 
reliable data, we are obliged to depend in a very great measure 
upon inference and deduction. As a means of approximately esti- 
mating the extent of increase or decrease in material prosperity, 
it is advisable to take as a basis for the calculation, the income tax 
returns, affording as they do a certain indication of the position of 
national wealth. 

In dealing with the subject of income and the national accu- 
mulation of capital, there have been already published in previous 
editions of this work a variety of comparative statements showing 
what has been in earlier years, the estimate of the world’s pro- 
ducing power, and above all the extent of the accumulated wealth ; 
and in order that this subject may be treated in as exhaustive a 
manner as possible, it will be necessary, without actually going over 
the same ground, to reproduce many of these statements, and also 
a variety of data which have been made use of from time to time in 
similar inquiries by many well known economists who have dealt 
with this important question. Among the nations which have con- 
tributed so enormously to increase the world’s prosperity, Great 
Britain takes the foremost place, the growth of the ‘national capital 
having since the commencement of the present century made very 
rapid strides. A reference to the income tax returns will show 
how great this annual increase has been. Mr. Dudley Baxter gives 
the income for the year 1814-15 as 146 millions sterling (accord- 
ing to the income tax assessments); in 1843 it amounted to 
251 millions, while in 1865 it rose to 396 millions, and in 1875 
to 571 millions; and according to the estimates formed by one of 
the most distinguished statisticians, Mr. Robert Giffen, the national 
wealth of Great Britain, which in 1865 amounted to 6,113 millions, 
rose in 1875 to 8,548 millions; thus exhibiting for the decennial 
period an increase of 2,435 millions sterling. Latterly, on account 
of the general depression which has prevailed, the annual increase 
of wealth is estimated only at 60 millions. Mulhall, in his work on 
the progress of the world, gives the following statement :— 
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And it will be readily conceded that the latter figures are rather 
under than over estimated, when we consider the fact that the 
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amount of British capital invested in Government securities and 
different companies, in railway and other industrial enterprises, is 
estimated by Mr. Giffen, in his paper on the accumulation of capital 
in the United Kingdom, at 2,788 millions, and by the ‘“ Banker’s 
“ Magazine” (March, 1881) at 3,465 millions. According to the 
income tax returns, the exempted incomes in 1845 were at the 
rate of 7/., in 1855 11/., and in 1875 17/. per head. According 
to the most recent calculations, however, the amount is estimated 
at about 33/. per head of the community. These figures will 
show at what an extraordinary rate the wealth of the country is 
increasing, and we may repeat that the estimates are rather below 
than above the mark. 

As regards the progress of the national wealth in France, it 
appears from an examination of the data that the accumulation of 
‘capital has increased in the period 1848-71 from 50 to 60 per cent. 
M. L. Wolowski estimated the national wealth in 1871 at 150 to 
200 milliards of francs, of which 120 milliards consisted of property 
in land and houses, so that this latter description of property has 
absorbed since 1851 about 20 milliards, or yearly one milliard of 
francs. This view of the national prosperity of France has also 
been taken by M. de Foville, after a critical examination of the esti- 
mates formed by M. Block, S. Mony, A. Amelin, Vacher, and other 
well known writers. He estimates the national wealth, after the 
loss of Alsace and Lorraine, at, in round numbers, 200 milliards of 
francs, and these estimates are fortified by the authority of Fehler, 
‘who agrees in the main with De Foville as regards the increase in 
the accumulation of wealth, which may be yearly estimated at 
1,500 millions of francs. 

There are so many insurmountable difficulties in the way of 
approximately estimating the increase in the national wealth of 
Germany, that a comparative statement is almost out of the ques- 
tion. The many political, administrative, and territorial changes 
which of late years have taken place, render it almost impossible to 
produce a comparison between its present position and that of 
earlier years ; an idea, however, may be formed of the great progress 
made by this nation by a study of the value of the exports, which 
increased from 1,060 million marks in the year 1850 to 6,714 million 
marks in 1879. Another method of arriving at an approximate idea 
of the increase of public wealth is to take the amount of duties 
levied on all steam industries. Dr. Engel computes the actual 
assessed capital in the German Empire employed in these industries 
at 11,104 million of marks. Dr. Soetbeer, in his valuable work on 
the extent and distribution of wealth, though taking a somewhat 
pessimist view of the situation, states that in the kingdom of 
Prussia alone, during the period 1872-78—a period of industrial 
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stagnation—there was to be found a sensible increase in the national 
wealth, as the following table will show :— 
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As an indication of the increase of national income, if we esti- 
mate it simply from the income tax assessments, it will be seen that 
the tax paying income, which amounted in 1854 to 302 million 
marks, rose in 1878 to 957 millions—an increase of 300 per cent. 
It is evident, therefore, from an examination of Soetbeer’s figures, 
that there has been a very considerable increase in the national 
wealth of Prussia. Among the remaining western Huropean 
countries affording valuable materials for researches into this ques- 
tion of the growth of economic power, we will now take the case of 
Austro-Hungary. OC. von Czornig, basing his calculations upon 
various statistical returns, estimates roughly the income derivable 
from land, mining, and other industries in 1859 at about 3,360 mil- 
lion florins; an unofficial publication issued in 1867 estimates 
it at 4,300 millions; and the figures for the year 1874, taking the 
very lowest estimate, may be reckoned at from 5,500 to 6,000 mil- 
lion florins. M. Falbe Hausen is of opinion that the national 
wealth of Denmark amounted in 1873 to 2 million reichsthalers, and 
M. Massalski estimates that of Belgium at 29 milliard francs; and 
as regards Sweden, it appears from a work which has been issued 
by an anonymous statistician, who has evidently devoted much care 
and attention to the subject, that its national wealth in the year 
1876 amounted to 44 milliards kroners, or 4 milliards marks, Still 
more interesting than in European countries is a study of the 
remarkable progress which has been made in the economic condi- 
tions of the United States. This country possesses the data of 
regular valuations at every census, and from them we find that in 
1790 the wealth of the then 3 millions of inhabitants was estimated 
at 750 million dollars, or an average of 187 dollars to each person. 
The decennial increase since that date is shown in the following 
table :— 
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Here also is to be found the same peculiarity which charac- 
terises the progress of the national wealth of Great Britain, namely, 
the gradual and steady increase previous to the year 1840, when a 
much more rapid progress was made, attaining its maximum in the 
period 1860-70. It is at present too early a date to arrive at a 
definite result of the census of 1880, but it will he seen from an ex- 
amination of the data already at hand, that there has been in recent 
years a most remarkable development of the resources of this 
country, and a very considerable addition to the national wealth, 
and until we are in possession of more complete data, we must be 
content with a study of the figures relating to the last four years, 
which have been published by the Treasury Department, and 
these all tend to show to what a vast extent the national prosperity 
has increased :— 
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It would be impossible to find in the financial position of any 
secondary State such striking evidence of the increase of national 
wealth as is discernible in the above figures. The figures which we 
have already quoted will be sufficient to convince every one of the 
very remarkable universal increase which has taken place in national 
wealth during the latter part of the present century, both incomes 
and capital having increased in a much more noticeable degree 
during this period than in any other; and we will now proceed to 
an examination of the causes which have contributed to this vast 
increase of wealth, and this is a subject which cannot be dismissed 
with a few words, but requires, in order to make it thoroughly clear 
and comprehensive, to be dealt with somewhat exhaustively. It will 
be our endeavour in the present review to show in as clear and con- 
cise a manner as possible, what have been the most important factors 
in determining the remarkable development of national wealth. One 
of the chief points to be considered is the influence exercised on the 
economic conditions of the world by the introduction of machinery 
and its substitution for manual labour, which is one of the growths 
of the present century. The importance of the wonderful inven- 
tions and improvements which have taken place are visible in the 
effect which they have had upon the increase of capital invested in 
machinery, and which as an investment has far exceeded in profit 
that employed in manual labour. Then the application of steam, 
which has wrought so complete and entire a change in locomotion. 
As an indication of the vast amount of the world’s capital which is 
invested in steam undertakings, we may mention that Dr. Engel, 
in one of his interesting publications, estimates the capital so 
invested, in round numbers, at 133 milliard marks, distributed 
as follows: 80 milliards in railways, 40 milliards in various steam 
undertakings, 5 milliards in sea-going steam ships, and the re- 
mainder in river steamers. The part then taken by steam as a 
motive power, and the introduction of machinery in the improve- 
ment of the economic conditions of the world, is of the very greatest 
importance. ‘These inventions have been the means of causing a 
very large increase in the accumulation of national, and in a corres- 
ponding degree of the world’s, wealth. Another important element 
which we must direct attention to is the development of the credit 
system, which has in all civilised parts of the world taken place 
during the last twenty-five years. This does not necessarily produce 
fresh capital, but it has the effect of facilitating the better applica- 
tion of capital which is anywhere disposable: floating capital is 
collected and is brought into more permanent forms of investment. 
Deposit banks, savings banks, and credit institutions, and above 
all the general employment of bills of exchange, which have now 
become universally adopted, have all been the means of supplying 
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what was in earlier years a want much felt, and have become 
important factors in determining the augmentation of capital. The 
judicious operations of banking are mainly instrumental in rendering 
capital active and productive. It will be seen, by reference to the 
international savings banks statistics, published by the Italian Statis- 
tical Bureau in 1876, how vast the operations of savings banks were. 
From this work it appears that although these institutions were only 
established some forty or fifty years ago, yet in the year 1875 in 
Europe alone about 6,400 million of marks, and in the United States 
about 3,500 million-of marks, making in round numbers a total of ro 
milliard marks, had been invested. This is a sufficient indication of 
the influence exercised over the accumulation of capital by other 
and similar institutions, and tends to show how by this credit 
system activity and usefulness have been given to accumulations 
which without these benefits would have become mere hoards. 
And lastly, we come to the question of the maintenance of the 
working population; and here we cannot lay too much stress upon 
the necessity which exists of increasing and maintaining a national 
working population, this population in itself representing so much 
living capital. 

We will now turn to another method of estimating prosperity, 
and attempt to determine its extent during a certain fixed period of 
time. This is a labour analogous to that which the science of 
meteorology has to set before itself in determining the peculiarities 
of weather in a certain neighbourhood. As climate depends on a 
great complexity of individual elements, so what we call the world’s 
economy is the result of various factors, which act upon the mate- 
rial processes of life in a given population with greater or less 
power. In both cases, in the statistics of meteorology and economy, 
a similar analytical examination of the causes of a total impression 
have to be the object of investigation; but while meteorology deals 
with actual elements or factors of the present, such as atmospheric 
pressure, temperature, humidity, direction and force of wind, &c., 
while it possesses exact measuring instruments for the determina- 
tion of these, and finally can supply itself with an endless series of 
exact observations, economic statistics must be satisfied with surro- 
gates of the methods of natural science. In order to calculate upon 
the real elements of economic conditions when frequently remaining 
concealed, our investigation must often be satisfied with such 
appearances as lie upon the surface, and which in their nature are 
merely symptoms, and actually have themselves no ultimate effect 
on the sources and action of things. Besides this, even these 
symptoms cannot in the real significance of the word be measured 
or exactly expressed, but only individually employed for computa- 
tions and numerical comparisons; and finally, the same primary 
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causes in the material life of culture have not the same effects 
among all nations and at all times. Thus even if we are able to 
point to more than mere symptoms, we shall have to be very careful 
in forming our conclusions, and cannot afford to overlook that 
almost all such results must in their very nature be empirical, that 
is to say, must depend upon laws which are only binding upon the 
given circumstances of space and time, and in no way permit us to 
generalise. The desired object, though comparatively limited, is 
nevertheless a difficult one to attain; it presents an array of opera- 
tions which as regards physical science are superfluous, but are here 
indispensable. One of these operations consists in the choice of the 
most important, and of a study of the remainder of the accessible 
symptoms of the economic situation which are capable of being 
estimated. The symptoms then of the world’s economy will be 
dealt with in the following pages. Another, which is an exact 
operation of measurement, consists, according to our theory, in the 
endeavour to deduce the type or normal course of the groups of 
facts or observations chosen as symptoms of the economic situation, 
which embrace definite periods. The establishment of the type will 
result in many cases in the choice of normal years as the point of 
comparison, and of the mean, in many other cases, by choosing the 
commencement or the end of the series, and taking the average of 
an entire period as the mean. 

One of the many symptoms of the economic situation lies in 
the activity of railway enterprise, another in the study of failures. 
As regards the former, the statistical abstracts of Great Britain 
and Ireland publish regularly the number of passengers carried, 
and the total receipts of the different railway companies. Regarded 
as absolute factors these scarcely give more than a passing glimpse 
of the changing conditions; dealt with according to our method, 
however, they immediately present an interesting symptom. 
Neither the mean nor the normal year, nor the average of traffic 
activity could be accepted as a constant factor, but it seems to us 
the best, as in the case of statistics of prices, to take the commencing 
point of a period as the value of 100. On the contrary, according 
to our method, in the case of statistics of failures, the arithmetical 
mean serves best the purpose of a figure of comparison, and indicates 
the negative variation of a favourable symptom and the positive 
variation of an unfavourable symptom. The following is an example 
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The deductions which may be drawn from this are clear. The 


positive and negative deviations of the individual years, in column 
4, and the subsidence of bankruptcies, characterise as symptoms in 
a wonderful manner the season of commercial prosperity previous 
to the crisis of 1873; the prejudicial influence of this crisis, and 
especially the depression of the years 1876-79, may be considered 
as the most unfavourable symptoms in English national economy.* 

There is scarcely any period which has been so characterised 
by a series of powerful reactions as that comprised between the 
years 1870-80. From 1870 until the middle of 1873 almost 
everywhere the progress of economic life could be clearly traced, 
and this was a period marked by a commercial crisis which made 
itself universally felt. There followed then a time of depression, 
lasting until the year 1879, when a reaction set in. This revival 
was experienced in the United States about the end of 1879, and 
at the commencement of 1880 was felt in the countries of Western 
Europe, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Belgium, France and 
Germany. The effects of this reaction were somewhat slow in 
manifesting themselves in European countries, those first experienc- 
ing them being Holland, England, Belgium, and France, while the 
German States, Italy, and Austro-Hungary were among the last. 
It will be impossible in a work of this description to pursue a 
complete analytical investigation into all the symptoms which are 


* Since 1879, bankruptcy has again begun to decline in the United Kingdom, 
while part of the unusual increase just before 1879 is ascribed by the Controller in 
Bankruptcy to the gradual discovery of defects in our bankruptcy laws.— EDITOR 
of Journal. 
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likely to afford any indication of the position of economic progress. 
These symptoms must be considered in groups, which we shall 
classify as follows,—primary symptoms, secondary symptoms, and 
reflective symptoms; and as comprised in the first category we will 
proceed to deal with the question of the extent of production. 
There is no more reliable basis on which to determine the real 
economic position during a fixed period of time than that which 
lies in the activity manifested in producing power, and in considering 
this subject we must not lose sight of the fact that great discrimina- 
tion is necessary to distinguish between the relative importance of 
these symptoms of increased production, for mstance, we must 
enquire whether that particular branch of industry in which such 
expansion is visible, affects articles which are liable to extremes of 
activity and depression, and whether by this the decline of great 
industries is regulated; and again we must satisfy ourselves to what 
extent the improvements or the reverse are affected by the prevailing 
conditions of administration or government. As affording a certain 
indication of the position of economic progress, we will take the 
case of mining industries. Activity or stagnation here are certain 
symptoms of favourable or unfavourable position! Again, if we 
take the case of harvests, and the wheat productions of good and 
bad years, these, however, are affected by the weather, and are 
entirely dependent for their abundance upon the rain and sun in 
due season, and have only a casual and not what we should call a 
symptomatic character. 

Let us now draw our deductions from the symptoms which 
manifested themselves in the period 1870-80. The whole of the 
more important industries of the world experienced from 1870 to 
1873 a wonderful extension, and, as affecting the world’s prosperity, 
this may be regarded as a token of the most favourable economic 
conditions. We will take as an example the enormous increase in 
cotton industries, and in mines and iron works. As regards the 
former, the number of spindles and looms have everywhere in- 
creased very considerably, and the quantity of yarn and woven 
goods exported from England, which amounted iv 1870 to 942 mil- 
lion pounds, rose in 1873 to 1,078 millions. The value of cotton 
goods in the same period increased from 93 millions sterling to 104 
millions—similar symptoms are everywhere visible in the industries 
of the whole world for the same period. As regards iron works, 
there was a considerable increase in the number of furnaces set up, 
and the total production of pig iron in the world rose from 11 
million tons in 1870 to nearly 14 millions in 1873. Everything 
during this period in fact tended to prove that the world’s prosperity 
was making very rapid strides. A change, however, was wrought 
by the commercial crisis of 1873, and the effect of this crisis was to 
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paralyse both the textile and iron industries, the statistics of the 
amount of production in each case showing a gradual but steady 
diminution. In the chief centres of the iron industry there were, at 
the end of 1876, 2,537 furnaces in existence, which were approxi- 
mately capable of producing at the lowest estimate 20 million tons 
of iron; there were, however, but 1,329 of these furnaces at 
work, while 1,208 were at a standstill, and the quantity of iron 
produced amounted to only 280 million centners. Again, in 1878 
we have very good authority for stating that it was a time of 
almost universal depression, as the statistical data which are given 
in another portion of this work will show. To demonstrate this 
more clearly, we will take the case of the most important of the 
great industries, namely, the cotton industries, which in Great 
Britain under favourable circumstances give employment to some 
4 millions of people.* In the years 1876 and 1877, though there 
were large sales owing to great amount of stock having accumulated, 
the prices obtained were considerably below the market value. In 
1878 there set in a complete cotton crisis, and the effects of this 
were more severe than any which had been experienced by the 
preceding generation. In the more firmly established houses the 
hours of labour were shortened, while in others business was entirely 
suspended, and there ensued a period of depression not only as 
regards England, but in fact the whole world, unparalleled in com- 
mercial history. According to Ellison’s cotton reports the depression 
reached its climax during the first three months of 1879, when 
there was apparent an indication of a gradual revival of trade. 
The same features which characterised the cotton trade were 
apparent in woollen, silk, and linen industries—the depression in 
the two latter being more marked than in the former. It was only 
in the latter part of 1879 and in the beginning of 1880 that a 
sensible improvement was to be seen in most of the important 
industries—it was particularly noticeable in the coal trade, the 
increase in the production of this article in Great Britain, Germany, 
France, Belgium, and more especially in America (from 52 million 
tons in 1878 to 69 millions in 1880), may be assuredly taken as a 
certain indication of a steady improvement in the world’s economic 
conditions. Soon afterwards, in the autumn of 1879, a stimulus 
was given to the production of iron in America, followed in a few 
months by renewed activity in the iron industries of Great Britain 
and most of the European countries. The fires which had been for 
some time extinguished were once more kindled, and the production 
of iron increased in one year at the rate of between 12 and 21 
per cent. There was also renewed activity in the smelting and 
puddling works, and in fact towards the end of 1880 there was not 
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only a marked but a general improvement in trade. The cotton 
industries of the world particularly exhibited signs of revival, and 
this may be accepted as a certain symptom of an amelioration of 
the economic position. Taking the case of spun yarn, the weekly 
production—which in Great Britain amounted in the year 1878-79 to 
50,026 pounds, and on the continent to 47,352 pounds—rose in 
1879-80 to 58,038 and 50,344 pounds respectively, thus showing an 
increase in this one article of 572,200 pounds, or nearly 12 per cent. 
in this year alone. The other branches of textile industries did not 
in the same degree exhibit such an improvement, yet it was evident 
that towards the close of 1880 unmistakable signs of improvement 
were not wanting; and as these industries which we have called 
attention to comprise three-quarters of the value of the entire 
production of the world, depression or activity in them forms an 
excellent indication of the actual prosperity of the world. As regards 
the extent of consumption, the increase or decrease in the consump- 
tion of articles which may be termed necessaries, such as breadstufts, 
provisions, and clothing, are not such reliable signs of an improve- 
ment or the reverse in national prosperity, as the same fluctuations 
which may be observed in those articles which are not indispensable 
to man, and come under the heading of luxuries, as it is obvious 
that in a time of depression there would be a far more restricted 
consumption in the latter than would be found if trade and industries 
were flourishing and prosperous. We will again take the period of 
1870-80 in which to form our conclusions as to the position of 
national wealth, judging from the extent of consumption, and 
though the data are of a somewhat meagre description, we will 
endeavour to show to what extent it was affected by it. If we look 
first at the consumption of coffee, tea, sugar, and tobacco, it would 
appear that the same indications are shown of material prosperity 
during the period of 1870-73, and that the effect of the com- 
mercial depression which followed this period did not so seriously 
affect the national wealth as might have been expected, the con- 
sumption being certainly to some extent limited, but in most 
countries only in a very slight degree. From 1878 to the end of 
1879 seems to have been the most unfavourable time of the whole 
period. As an example of the consumption of coffee, the supply 
received in Europe in 1870 amounted to 4°98 million centners, in ~ 
1875 to 6°5 millions, and in 1878 it fell as low as 5°97 millions; it 
will be seen then that the supply in 1878, as compared with that of 
1875, experienced a considerable falling off; a decrease in the 
consumption of this article was particularly noticeable in Italy in 
1879-80, and in the United States in 1876-78. The great increase 
in the consumption of tea from 1870-74 was almost universal—it 
was only in 1878-79 that the consumption was first checked—and 
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the same may be said as regards tobacco. It appears to us that the 
most significant signs of improvement manifested themselves in 
1880, and it was in America that this improvement was most 
marked—for instance, in the fiscal year 1879-80 the quantity 
of coffee imported amounted to 69 million pounds, or 1°4 pounds 
per head of the community; that of tea to 12 million pounds, or 
0°25 pounds per head ; tobacco leaf to 3 millions; wine, 6,394 million 
galions, and 1,303,356 bottles; and the American people retained in 
this year for home consumption about 130 million pounds more of 
refined sugar than they had done in previous years. In England, 
though this was a favourable year, yet the increase in luxuries was 
small, only cocoa, wine, and tobacco being consumed in greater 
quantities, whereas there was a decrease in tea, coffee, and sugar. 
An examination, however, of the returns of taxes for the last nine 
months of the year 1880, point conclusively to the fact that the 
economic position was substantially ameliorated. In France, the 
signs of increasing prosperity were more apparent than in England 
—a very considerable augmentation in the imports of coffee, sugar, 
and tea being perceptible in 1880—and although this year was not a 
very favourable one as regards the wine production, yet as a set off 
against this there were in 1880, 852,000 hectolitres more beer 
consumed than in 1879, and about 9,463 kilogrammes (valued at 
g million francs) of tobacco and cigars than in the previous years, 
and there are not wanting signs to show that this increase of 
material prosperity is not of a spasmodic character. A similar 
progress is also to be seen in Belgium; and finally we will take the 
case of Germany, where, in the year 1878, about 8-7 miilion marks 
more duty was paid on luxuries, such as sugar, tobacco, brandy, 
and beer, than in previous years, and this in connection with the 
information already given with regard to the imports of foreign 
produce, effectually removes all doubt as to the improvement in its 
economic position. Only in Italy is there to be found a slight 
indication of an unfavourable tendency, and in Austria there is an 
inference of the maintenance of the status quo. 

No one who has studied the commercial statistics of the last 
decade, can fail to be impressed with the enormous increase which 
has taken place in the consumption of textile fabrics, iron, steel rails, 
_ and the production of other staple industries. To follow these in all 
their details would be out of place here; it will only be necessary to 
remark that they experienced a moderate rise dating from the year 
1873, and a partial decline in 1880. Asan American writer forcibly 
put it, the poor man in the time of depression wore his coat twice 
as long as he otherwise would, the rich man entertained less, and in 
many instances disposed of his horses and carriages; the tailor and 
the shoemaker complained that they had much to mend and but 
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little to make. As an illustration of this, we may mention that in 
England in 1878 about 26 million lbs. less wool and 897,588 Ibs. 
less silk were consumed than in 1877, and besides this, all the 
warehouses were full of stock. The universal decrease in the con- 
sumption of these staple articles continued during the gloomy 
period 1874-79. The depression was of such a lasting character, 
and carried such disheartening effects in its train, that one hardly 
cared to inquire how it happened that such an unfavourable state 
of affairs, unbroken by any prospect of a speedy revival, could 
exist in central Europe and in America. With this restriction in 
consumption was associated a curtailment of profits and a conse- 
quent lessening of income, and when the horizon commenced to 
clear, and in 1879 the first ray of hope was to be seen, it was wel- 
comed with a feeling of intense relief by all classes of the commu- 
nity. We will now see from the extent of commercial activity 
what conclusions may be formed as to the actual economic position ; 
and it appears to us, after many years of patient observation, that 
the increased activity in commercial enterprises should assuredly 
be placed in the front rank of what we have called the primary 
symptoms, and if one follows the improvements which have during 
the last few years been made in railways, postal systems, telegraphs, 
banking, &c., one cannot fail to be impressed with their very vast 
importance as factors in determining the condition of the world’s 
prosperity. Let us now take the question of railways. In all 
civilised parts of the world these have shown a very rapid increase 
from 1870 to 1873 or 1874, both in the number of passengers 
carried and in the quantity of goods conveyed, and as a natural 
consequence the receipts from both sources have greatly increased. 
From 1874 to 1878, and in many countries till 1879, there ensued 
a period of stagnation in railroad enterprise, and in fact to such an 
extent that not only were the effects more disastrous as regards in- 
dustry, but great social dangers were apprehended. We have already 
given a statement showing the activity of railways in Great Britain, 
and if we had sufficient time and space at our disposal, we could 
supplement this with returns showing similar figures, for America, 
Germany, Austro-Hungary, France, and the Netherlands. As an 
example of the stagnation of industrial life in North America, we 
may state that the loss to holders of scrip in bankrupt or worthless 
railways in 1877 is estimated in round numbers at 1,000 million 
dollars, and that they were powerless to prevent the fearful strike 
which happened on the Ohio and Baltimore Railway on 16th July, 
1877, and which caused such a lamentable loss of life. It was only 
in 1879 or the beginning of 1880 that an improvement manifested 
itself in railway enterprise, and the revival was first experienced in 
the United States. In Great Britain, France, Belgium, and Austro- 
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Hungary the traffic receipts began gradually to increase ; it was only 
in Italy that a similar impulse does not appear to have been given. 

In shipping, the same features are to be seen as those which 
characterised railway enterprise. Again taking the years 1870-80, 
we notice the same peculiarities in this particular branch of industry, 
the fluctuations in the number and tonnage of vessels built, the 
increase or decrease in the tonnage entering and clearing, and the 
amount of their cargoes, all these will show in what condition the 
world’s prosperity was. The postal and telegraphic statistics are 
not of such valuable assistance as symptoms of the periodical favour- 
able or unfavourable condition of economic progress. 

We will, however, give the following figures, as they tend to 
show, in a slight degree, which were the favourable and unfavourable 
periods. The number of newspapers and books. sent through the 
British post office rose from 202 millions in 1871 to 254 millions in 
1873, that is about 26 millions annually ; from 1878 to 1874, however,. 
the number rose to only 258 millions, that is about 4 millions annually, 
The number of telegrams, which in 1870 amounted to 8:6.millions, 
increased in 1874 to rg millions, showing a yearly increase of 2°6 
millions; from 1874 to 1878 the number only increased to 22°5 
millions, an annual increase of 0°68 millions, 

We will now take another of the symptoms of economic progress,. 
viz., the state of the money market. If we look at the value of 
paper currency as the substitute for cash payments, we: find that it 
increased during: the period 1869-73 about 1,679 million marks, and 
declined from that date till 1879, to the extent of 2,350 million marks. 
At this time there was a larger amount of uninvested capital lying 
idle than had ever before been known. The bank. hoards accumu- 
lated, from the commencement of the period of stagnation, at least 
1,100 or 1,200 millions of marks in gold and silver. If. we take the 
returns of the two greatest financial institutions in the world, the 
clearing houses of London and of New York, we find that they show 
an increase from 190 milliard marks in. 1870-71 to approximately 
256 milliards in 1873-74; on the other hand, in 1878-79 they stood 
at 188 milliards, which, taken in:conjunction. with the increase of 
population, must be regarded as an unusual depression. How great; 
was the revival in trade in 1880 may be gathered from the returns of 
both clearing houses. These showed that the year’s total had in- 
creased from 203 milliard marks in 1878-79 to 266 milliards in 1880, 
The condition of foreign trade, though of course affected by the state 
of industrial enterprise, furnishes in itself an important symptom of 
the economic situation; by it one can cumpare the rise and fall in 
the purchasing power of nations. The wonderful fluctuations in 
national wealth are nowhere more clearly shown than in the 
statistical trade returns of the last decade. The figures, although 
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they cannot be said to be in any case strictly accurate, still point 
conclusively to progress or retrogression in material prosperity. In 
almost all countries the export returns are less reliable than the 
statistics of imports. It must be borne in mind also, that the 
volume of foreign trade is determined not by quantities but by 
value, and this is to a certain extent misleading, as changes must 
take place from time to time in the aggregate values of imports and 
exports; and one ought to consider how far these changes, which 
are due to fluctuations in average prices of commodities, affect the 
total import and export trade. We find then, from an examination of 
the trade returns of the most important countries of the earth, that 
the total import and export trade increased from 1865 to1872 annually 
2,166 million marks; from 1872 to 1873 about 1,620 million marks; 
while from 1873 to 1877 it experienced a sudden and rapid decline. 
The year 1878 witnessed the inauguration of a brighter era, trade 
improving to the extent of nearly 1,100 million marks; and this 
revival continued to make progress throughout the years 1879 and 
1880. To avoid misconception, we cannot insist too much upon the 
influence exercised over these remarkable fluctuations by the rise 
and fall in prices; these, of course, being very material elements in 
determining the general totals of imports and exports; but even 
making due allowance for the effect of the changes in prices, these 
fluctuations are none the less remarkable, and must be accepted as 
unmistakable symptoms of the economic situation. From the trade 
volumes of the various countries, we find that the value of the 
foreign trade of the United States in 1880 exceeded by 308 million 
dollars that of the preceding year. Great Britain, for the same 
period, showed an increase of 79 millions sterling, France 482 million 
francs, and Austro-Hungary 55 million florins. These four countries 
then will serve as an illustration of the increasing growth of 
economic power, they alone having in one year raised the value of 
the world’s foreign trade to the extent of about 3,300 million marks. 

We will now proceed to an examination of those symptoms of 
economic progress which we have designated above as secondary 
symptoms, and will consider first the prices of commodities and 
wages. The favourable period, comprised between 1870 and 1873, 
was characterised by a general rise in the prices of commodities 
and in wages, by reason of the demand for industrial power far 
exceeding the supply. If we look at the trade circulars of London, 
Hamburg, and New York, which contain regularly the same staple 
commodities, we find that the highest prices as regards textile 
fabrics, iron, tin, copper, mest articles of food, and colonial produce, 
were quoted in 1873 and 1874. The tables published by M. Bodio, 
the statements of Mr. Giffen in the Commercial History of the 
“Statist”? (1881), the quotations of the New York commercial 
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papers and of the Hamburg lists, all point to the existence of this 
symptom in the economic situation. Laspeyres has conclusively 
shown that at hardly any period had the prices of commodities 
attained such a high rate as during the year 1871. The decline 
was first apparent in Hamburg in 1872; in New York and! 
London, owing to the enormous supply on hand, it was experienced in 
1874 or 1875. This decline, though gradual at first, began rapidly to 
assume larger proportions, and continuing until the middle or end 
of 1879, points to the existence of a distinct commercial depression. 
Laspeyres states, on the authority of Hamburg quotations, that the: 
fall in prices of commodities in Germany from 1873 to 1877 had 
been greater than after an experience of forty years had beem 
thought possible. As regards England, the ‘‘ Economist,” in its: 
annual review, gives a very interesting statement showing the prices 
of staple commodities in 1870, as compared with 1845-50, the years: 
for which the index number of 100 may be taken. From this it 
appears that, taking 22 categories whose whole index number is 
originally 2,200, the prices stood in 1870 at 2,689, and in 1873 had’ 
increased to 2,947, and declined in 1879 as low as 2,225. Mr. Giffen 
points out in an exhaustive review that, with but few exceptions,. 
the English heavy goods in the period comprised between 1473-79 
became from 26 to 66 per cent. cheaper. In 1878 lower prices ruled 
than had ever been quoted in London since 1850. M. A. de Foville, 
in a series of comparative statements, gives some interesting details: 
of trade values; from these we gather that in 1877 the values of 
imports into France were 14°5 per cent., and of exports 27°1 per cent.. 
lower than in 1862. The same decline was experienced everywhere, 
and it was a period of such universal commercial depression, that 
many industrial establishments had to forsake all branches of their 
business. Many important woollen firms in England and America 
failed, owing to the ruinous prices which prevailed. The decline in 
the prices of coal and iron caused a loss in these industries in 
Great Britain of from 60 to 70 per cent. 

The enhancement of prices was first observable in the United 
States, and was noticeable in the case of pig iron, silk, and steel, at 
the end of 1878, and this upward tendency continued till the middle 
of 1879. For example, Pennsylvania pig iron rose in 1878 from 
16°5 to 185 dollars, and in 1879 from 28 to 32°5; it continued to 
rise, until in 1880 it attained the average price of 38 dollars per 
ton, approximately the same rate as was quoted in 1873; in the 
same way the Glasgow warrants, which were quoted in 1879 at 
40s. per ton, reached the high price of 73s. in the year 1880; and 
this favourable impulse was not wholly confined to England and 
America, but was visible throughout the commercial world. The 
twenty-two goods categories of the “ Economist,” which we men- 
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tioned above, ascended from their lowest index number in 1879, 
viz., 2,225, in one year to 2,577, an increase of about 16 per cent. 
Heavy goods, such as wool, cotton, yarn, twist, and manufactures, 
experienced during the course of 1880 a still greater enhancement 
of prices. According to the recently published statistics of Germany, 
the rise in prices in 1880, as compared with 1879, is of a more 
marked character than is apparent in the returns of the majority 
of the other European countries. 

In connection with the variation in prices, we ought at the 
same time to studly'the influence they exercised over wages. These 
constitute an important symptom as regards industrial condition, 
and are instrumental in determining the degree of the material 
prosperity of various classes of the community. ‘The old axiom of 
political economists, that wages only followed slowly in the wake 
of prices, has of late years suffered very cunsiderable modifications. 
The effect of the sinking of prices upon wages during the period of 
depression comprised between 1874 and 1878 was clearly apparent, 
and the same marked influence exercised by the impulse given to 
commercial activity and the improvement of the industrial condi- 
tion, was particularly noticeable in the augmentation of wages dating 
from the year 1879. It would be impossible in this review to enter 
into minute details of the fluctuations during the various periods of 
depression and commercial activity; but to show how high wages 
had risen before the crisis of 1873, we may mention that a special 
brand of champagne was ordered for the Belgian mining districts, 
and thousands of bottles consumed. In Bneland: the wages of 
coal miners rose from 4s. 9d. a day in 1871 to 7s. 3d. in 1873, and 
in Scotland to 8s. 6d.; whereas in October, 1878, these wages had 
been reduced to 2s. gd. a day, a decrease to nearly one-third. 
Furnace men, who were receiving in 1869 only 38. 9d. a day, in 1872 
were paid 7s. 6d., and in 1873 as much as 8s. 6d.; but in 1876 they 
had to'be content with 4s. 6d., and in 1878 with -only 2s. od. a day. 
Puddlers were in 1868 in the receipt of 8s. per ton, in 1873 13s. 3d., 
in 1874 11s. 6d., and in 1878-79 between 7s. and 7s. 6d.; and during 
this latter period wages in the textile industries suffered a very 
considerable diminution ; for instance, in one single year (1877-78) 
the spimners and weavers of north and north-east Lancashire 
suffered a reduction in wages to the extent of 10 per cent., and 
those of Oldham 15 per cent. It has been stated in the “‘ Times” 
that the actual difference of British miners’ wages between 1873 and 
1878 amounted to as much as 26 millions sterling. The reduction 
of wages was not confined to England alone, but extended also to 
America. We find then that after a period of commercial prospe- 
rity and high wages, there ensued a time of such unparalleled 
depression (in 1876) in the mining districts of Pennsylvania that it 
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had the most disastrous results, one being a series of sanguinary 
riots, which necessitated for a time the establishment of martial 
law. The statistics of Hngland, America, Belgium, and Germany, 
clearly show the increase in wages from the commencement of 1880. 
According to the most recent estimates of Mr. Fallows, it would 
appear that the Scotch miners in 1879 received on an average 6d. 
and in 1880 od. a day more than they earned in 1878. And as 
regards the cotton industries, we gather from Ellison’s well known 
reports, that out of the total value of British production in 1578, 
5° millions. sterling, in 1879, only 44 millions, but in 1880 
54 millions were put by for wages and profit. From America 
we have abundant information respecting the increase of wages in 
agricultural, mining, and other industrial enterprises, and these 
clearly show the improvement which has already taken place in the 
industrial condition. We will now turn to the subject of the rates 
of discount, as also affording an indication of the economic progress. 

During the period 1870-79 there were very many fluctuations 
in the rates of discount. The Bank of England, we find, previous 
to the commencement of the period on which we base our calcula- 
tions, only changed its rate two or three times, or at the most, 
seven times yearly. In 1870 and 1871 it was altered ten times, in 
1872 fourteen times, and in 1873 twenty-four times—in this year 
the bank rate was raised thirteen times. The rate of discount 
stood during a period of 57 days at 6 per cent., during 22 days at 
7 per cent., and during 13 days at 8 and g percent. The Bank of 
France in 1870 and 1874 changed its rate four times, and in the 
three years 1871, 1872, and 1873, the rates were established at 
5 per cent. for 735 days, 6 per cent. during 349 days, and 7 per cent. 
during 12 days, and similar fluctuations were also experienced in 
Germany. In 1874 the commercial depression commenced to be 
universally felt, and from then until the middle of 1878 there were 
a greater number of changes in the rates of interest. The Bank 
of Kngland altered its rate five times during one year, the Bank of 
France one only, and the rate was everywhere so reduced that 
it averaged, taking the chief financial centres—London, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Berlin, Vienna, Frankfort, and Brussels—only 4°01 per 
cent. in 1875, 3°52 per cent. in 1876, and 3°55 per cent. in 1877. 
In making up this average, the higher rates, which prevailed in 
Vienna, Frankfort, and Berlin (43 to 53 per cent.), are taken into 
account, as well as the lower ones of London (2°47 per cent.), 
Amsterdam (3 per cent.), and Paris (2°31 per cent.), although 
these last determine with greater accuracy the industrial position, 
as they experienced the first fall, for in 1876 the bank rate in 
London stood at 2 per cent. for 255 days, in 1877 again for 170 days, 
and it was only towards the end of 1877 that there was a rise. In 1878 
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the Bank of England rate of discount was scarcely more than 34 and 
43 per cent., but in the open markets short bills were discounted at 
15 and 1} percent. In Paris, the rate was at the most 13 and 12 
per cent., and it stood at 2 per cent. only once in March, and from 
October to December at 25. The rates at Berlin, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels, exhibited great regularity in their fluctuations—between 
24, 3%, and 44 per cent. The unproductiveness of floating capital, 
and the absence of speculative spirit, cannot be said to afford such 
unfailing symptoms of material prosperity as these fluctuations in 
the bank rates. To pursue our investigations still further, we see 
that during the latter part of 1878, and also in 1879, a greater 
oscillation was to be found than in 1880; again, the increases in 
the rate were also more important in 1878 and 1879 than in 1880, 
and clearly indicated a stimulus which was wanting in 1880. There 
are to be seen the same unfavourable symptoms in the variations of 
the rates of interest as are visible in the rates of discount. The 
alterations in the Bank of England rate amounted in 1878 to 11, in 
1879 to 6, and in 1880 to 2 only; but in 1880, taking six of the 
most important financial centres of Europe, these alterations only 
amounted to 17, of which, as we have already shown, 2 occurred in 
London, 3 in Paris, 5 in Berlin, 2 in Brussels, 3 in Amsterdam, and 
2in Vienna. The following table will show the average rates of 
interest for the years 1878, 1879, and 1880, in the six under- 


mentioned markets :— 





1878. 1879. 1880. 
ALTSCOPGAIN, 5. scecceoneet 004 4°35 3°45 3°33 
niall Wages Se ia mata A364 3°76 4°41 
Brussels he..2t0.0. 3. Kui $132 3°06 3°29 
VA iG Fi ce ae 3°84 2°63 2.75 
WPPEN AG Gee Ne, dlcg he ines 2 23 2°57 2°80 
VOUS Aaetee.: uss unee a 4°50 4°19 4°00 





These symptoms then tend to show that the lowering of the 
rates of discount is a distinct voucher for the excess of the supply 
of lending capital over the demand. Economists agree in regarding 
these symptoms as indications of the approach of a lasting period 
of cheap money. As regards investments, these are mainly depen- 
dent upon favourable or unfavourable economic conditions, as 
during a period of commercial prosperity there would naturally be 
a larger amount of available capital to invest than would be the 
case were depression prevailing. The amount of capital invested in 
the formation of new industrial establishments and various forms 
of investment would afford an insight into the condition of the 
industrial position. It appears from a statement in the ‘“‘ Moniteur 
“* des Intéréts Materiels,” in an article devoted to the consideration of 
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the subject of investments, that they averaged during the ten years 
ending 1879, 6,190 million marks. the amounts for the years 1871-73 
being very considerably above the average, thus clearly indicating 
the existence of a period of excessive speculation. The following 
statement shows the amount invested each year, and the character 


of the investments :— 
(000,000’s omitted.] 

















In Credit Insti- | Jn Railways and Above or below 

Years. In State Loans. beiona other Industrial Total. the Decennial 
¥ Enterprises. Averages. 

Marks. Marks. Marks. Marks. 

pal (Ucn No returns | No returns No returns 4,560, — 1,549 
og eens 9,360, 1,200, 1112,000} 12,560, + 6,451 
A ee 4,380, 1,564, 4,166, 10,110, + 4,001 
<i plone ATO, 1,396, 3,856, 8,722, + 2,613 
ea EYL. 1,268, 236, 1,864, 3,368, — 2,741 
LG mee ee 3 72, 350, 666, 1,368, —4,741 
ke POs 25 3RG; 66, 498, 2,920, — 3,189 
RL tat on 4,618, 320, 1,384, 6,322, + 213 
(ees 2,896, 126, 622, 3,644, — 2,465 
vis Oe 4,406, 1,902, + t 373. 7,520, + 1,411 





As showing the proportion of each class of investments, the 
following table may not be devoid of interest :— 



































Investment. 1871.) 1872.| 1873.) 1874.| 1875.] 1876.| 1877.| 1878.| 1879. 

Per ct. | Per 4n Per ct. | Per ct.| Per oe Per te Ber ee Per a Per 23 

Public loans .........0...... 74°5 | 43°5| go | 38 | 27°50) 80°75}73°25 |79°25 | 58°75 
Credit institutions ........ 9°5 | 15°5| 16 7 | 25°75| 2°25) 5°00} 3°50] 25°25 
Railways, &c. ..:.........+0.. 16°70 | 41°0} 44 | 55 | 46°75) 17°00)21°75 |17°25 | 16°00 





We will now proceed to deal with the question of English 
invested capital for the same period, and here again similar pecu- 
liarities which characterise the preceding table are to be found :— 











(000,000’s omitted.] 
Years. Nominal. Actual. 
Marks. Marks. 
TEFO Ce Ra 692, 688, 
8 AM eee, Manny No returns No returns 
| jp PAT AAS 1,630, 1,135, 
a Etc at hea 1,590, 1,165, 
haa heared 1,635, “eet «4280, 
Liet eop-eaiteoy dani 905, 822, 
yen) 845, 842, 
Wt inane echt eater 902, 621, 
"TOG G8 A: 803, 724, 
Si! ee toe 1,018, 763, 





These figures may be taken as more strictly accurate than 
those affecting the total investments, as they only relate to a soli- 
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tary stock market, and they confirm the increase of invested 
capital up to the year 1874, the decrease from this period till 1877, 
and the recovery in 1878; and this statement is the more interest- 
ing, as we can estimate very nearly by the proportion, whether the 
investments were of a purely speculative or a real character. It 
appears from a publication recently issued, that in Great Britain, 
from Ist June, 1878-79, there were 922 companies registered, 
with a capital of 83 millions sterling; from 1879-80 there were 
1,171, with an aggregate capital of 123 millions. In France, capital 
invested during the first six months of 1879 amounted to only 350 
million francs, as compared with 1,748 million francs in the corres- 
ponding period of 1880. For the whole year ending 30th June, 1880, 
it amounted in round numbers to 4,000 million francs, and this is ex- 
clusive of the Belgian, Austrian, and Russian loans, which were not 
directly floated on the Parisian market. In Germany, during the first 
half of 1879, capital to the extent of only 142 million marks was 
invested, against 659 million marks in the corresponding period of 
the ensuing year, of which 25 million marks only were in railway 
and other companies aud the remainder in foreign loans. In 
Austria it is estimated that the total amount of invested capital was 
only in 1880 170 million florins, compared with 271 million florins 
in 1879; but great stress is here laid upon the fact that after a 
lengthened period of inaction, in 1880 money was for the first time 
largely invested in railways and commercial enterprise, in prefer- 
ence to foreign loans; the amount represented by the former being 
54 million florins. Then, as may be gathered from the preceding 
observations, statistics of invested capital afford an important 
symptom of the greater or lesser commercial activity. We can see, 
by reference to financial journals, the fluctuations which have 
appeared in the dividends paid by railways and other commercial 
enterprises; for instance, the influence of good and bad years 
exercised over those dividends is clearly shown in the comparative 
statements which they have from time to time published; for 
example, the depreciation of foreign stocks on the London ex- 
change amounted in July, 1873, to 49°2 millions sterling, and in 
October, 1875, the loss was estimated by the Foreign Loan Com- 
mittee of the Stock Exchange to amount to as much as 157°8 mil- 
lions sterling. As regards the chief industrial establishments of 
England, it is admitted that the depreciation in the shares of the 
cotton spinning and weaving industries of Oldham from January, 
1877 to 1879, represented a total loss of 1,360,000/. These figures 
convey only an approximate idea, and do not give the actual extent 
of the loss. In the United Kingdom in 1880 a decided improve- 
ment took place, which, when compared with the period of depres- 
sion of 1879, is all the more clearly marked. The following 
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statement, giving the values of the different stocks and shares in 
1879 as compared with 1880, presents some interesting features :— 


(000,000’s omitted.] 





Aggregate Market Value. 


Lowest, 1879. | End of 1890, | Amount of | Rate per 





























Increase. Cent. 
£ £ £ 

Government stocks ............ 1,270, 1,451, 181, 14°5 
Home railways............c00 203, 248, 45, 22°O 
Railways abroad ........ ....... 76, ig e 37, 49°0 
EYER FE ees ohn ssav.ccoeccensse eset 12, 16; A, 34° 
Miscellaneous ............0s00008 14, 18, 4, ra 
1,575, 1,846, 271, E492 





As Mr. Giffen points out in the Financial and Commercial 
History of 1880, published in the “ Statist,” the increase of selling 
value of the mass of securities in the United Kingdom, would 
probably amount to not less than 600 millions sterling. In the 
United States the loss in railway shares, from 1873 to 1877, 
amounted to nearly 1 milhard of dollars; but the improvement 
which took place since 1879 has to a great extent made up this loss, 
and in May, 1880 it was already reduced to 200 million dollars, and 
since that date things have continued to mend. It would seem that 
an improvement in the value of securities was to be found recently 
in other couutries, for example, we will take the case of Austria; 
there it appeared that the value of the different descriptions of 
securities, which amounted in 1873 (May) to 1,589 million florins, 
fell to 830 in 1876, in 1877 it was only 879, and in 1878 906 millions ; 
but then a steady improvement set in, until in 1880 the total 
increase in value of all securities amounted approximately to 300 
million florins. Statistics of bankruptcies and failures may be 
taken also as unfailing symptoms of the industrial position. But 
our information as regards this subject is by no means complete, 
there being very little official data to work upon. The following 
table’: shows the number of failures which occurred in the United 
‘Kingdom in the period comprised between 1870 and 1880 :— 








Years. Number. Years. — Number. 

LB LOW os, teecade..trreed 8,151 LSTGi growed irks 10,848 

te Ni Se Fac 8,164 Fy SOS ener Ae 11,022 

Fe paola AN 8,112 hs henry eet 15,059 

PAIK AERIS 9,064 PO EOA BAIR: 16,637 

Aik We Snes ee 9,250 oak POEape Ro ee 13,147 
cf yet a. ame 9,194 
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As regards the United States, the periods of commercial activity 
and of depression are clearly perceptible in the statistics of failures 
regularly published by Messrs. Dun, Newman, and Co. From these 
it will be seen how great was the decline of commercial prosperity 
from 1869 to 1878, and the revival which took place in 1880 :— 





Number of Failures. | Amount of Liability. 


No. Million dollars. 
Yearly average, 1869-72 2,889 
¢s 7378 7,866 200 
bgges Ceane We Vi a Aasaes pee Baie 5 6,658 98 
> Fool SS Seley okt ed 4,735 65 





The striking decrease both in the number of failures and extent 
of liability is particularly noticeable in 1880. We will now take 
France, and here the movement is not so strikingly accentuated, by 
reason of this country being less affected by the crisis of 1873, yet the 
fluctuations were considerable. Thus in 1872 the number of declared 
bankrupts amounted to 5,306, and the extent of their failures was re- 
presented by a total of 215 million francs; in 1873 there were 5,508, 
liabilities 218 million frances; in 1874 5,590, liabilities 241 millions ; 
in 1875 5,361, liabilities 246 millions; in 1876 5,193, liabilities 
298 millions, and it was not until 1877 that any sensible improve- 
ment was visible; in that year, though there were 5,480 failures, 
the amount of liabilities was only 260 million francs. In Austria, 
according to the published returns, the number of insolvents in 
1875 was 1,670, in 1876 1,578, in 1877 1,324, in 1878 1,290, and 
in 1879 only 1,205 failures were declared. The amount of debts in 
1876 was established at nearly 26 million florins, in 1877 at 13 
millions, and in 1878 at about 14 millions. We will now look into 
the condition of the working classes, and we find that during the 
favourable period 1870-73 complaints of want of employment were 
almost unknown, the demand for labour, on the contrary, was 
great, and wages were high; but in 1874 there came a change, the 
hours of labour were reduced, and workmen were discharged in 
great numbers, and this was particularly exemplified in the years 
1876-77, when the conditions of trade were most unfavourable; this 
was particularly noticeable in England and the majority of the 
continental countries. In America, in the beginning of 1877, it is 
estimated that the number of workmen totally unemployed 
amounted to halfamillion, and about an equal number worked only 
one or two days a week. At the end of 1877 the trades union 
committee gave the number of unemployed workmen as 2 millions. 
We have as yet so little positive information respecting the con- 
dition of labour in mining, textile, and other industries in 1880, that 
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we cannot speak with any certainty; but still, from the data of 
which we are already in possession, we think that it may be safe 
to predict that the condition of labour will be everywhere materially 
improved, and particularly so in America, where we may confidently 
assume that there will be an increased demand for skilled and other 
labour. Strikes afford a characteristic symptom of the state of the 
labour market, not only by their numbers, but also by their duration, 
and the manner in which they terminate, whether in favour of the 
employers or the employed. On this subject English, American, 
French, and Belgian statistics afford some interesting information. 
Asregards Great Britain Mr. G. Phillips Bevan in a very interesting 
report has given a comparative statement as follows, showing the 
number of strikes which took place in each of the years 1870-79 :— 














Years. Number of Strikes. Years. Number of Strikes. 
BAW AILS etal |" alacthat 30 RAY ee es: 245 
SET LIEN, 0nd 98 Aid GSR rakes 229 

Ke ae 343 A Te 180 
SES aa 365 i fo a ae 268 
if: yale Le ae A 286 TO INE. 308 





The great number of strikes that took place in 1872-73 have 
not been equalled either before or since, and these happened at a 
time when industry was at its highest. There was a very large 
demand for labour, and a great inflation in prices, and although 
men were getting good wages, yet they were not satisfied, and 
though the generality of them were earning more than they had 
ever earned before, they struck for a reduction of working hours: 
this was the reason of many of the strikes which occurred during 
this period. An explanation of the large number of strikes of 
1879 is that the masters made an effort to win back the extra hour 
they were obliged to concede in 1872-73. The greatest number of 
strikes occurred in the building trade (598), the metal trades (390), 
mining industries (339), and in textile industries (440). In America, 
as well as in England, the years in which the activity in commercial 
enterprise was greatest, were characterised by the largest number 
of strikes—for example, in 1871-72. During this period there 
was a cessation of work in the anthracite coal mines of Penn- 
sylvania, by which 90,000 workmen were put on half time. One 
of the most unfortunate strikes which ever occurred in America 
took place in 1876-77. This was a period of great distress, in 
which wages were reduced, bands were discharged, and it cul- 
minated in open revolt and bloodshed. Then followed the strike 
on the Ohio and Baltimore Railway, which was also- of a very 
serious nature. In France, these symptoms of the economic 
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situation are also not wanting, but they appear in a less marked 
degree. 

In conclusion with the subject of strikes and workmen’s wages, 
we must not omit to give a passing glance at the effect which the 
peculiar conditions of the labour market have upon the immigration 
and emigration. In consequence of the increased facilities for 
emigration, this isa subject which had attained a vast importance, 
and may be classed as one of the relevant symptoms of the economic 
position. The great-centre of attraction for those leaving the more 
densely populated of the European countries, appears to be the 
United States of America. As we have already pointed out, there 
have been very many changes in the conditions of commercial 
activity during the period comprised between 1870-79... The effect 
these changes have had upon immigration into the United States is 
to be seen in 1870-73, when there was a very great influx of immi- 
grants; the powerful attractions, however, which induced such vast 
numbers to leave their homes and’ settle in America were wanting 
in 1874-78, consequently we see a considerable decrease in these 
numbers, and, in fact, immigration was net only wholly checked, 
but as many people left America for Canada and other countries as 
immigrated to it. In 1879, with the increased prosperity, there 
appeared an increase in immigration, and this attained its highest 
point in 1880, as the following statement will show :— 



































Paes Number of Immigrants. Years.. Number of Immigrants. 
is70-71 321,350 1875-76. 169,986 
7192 fans e 404,806 VOTE sists tees 141,857 
FZ TS aciccstonsas 459,803 gil yf Ld koe Soe 138,469 
PERCE eee 313,339, | aS EaT AY MOR RC ee 177,826 
TART De ictsh 2275498 H79=80 BOR 4575257 


And we find, from more recent information received from an un- 
official source, that the figures for the year 1880-81 will show a 
more striking increase even than those which appear in the year 
1879-80—for instance, the number from Ist July to 31st December, 
1880, amounted to 284,443, and in one month alone, viz., May, 1881, 
they reached 117,482. . 
The following table will show the numbers of emigrants from 
Great Britain, German, and French ports, Sweden, Norway, and 
Denmark, and also the extent of immigration into Great Britain 


from 1870 to 1879 :— 
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Countries. A 1870. 1871. 1872. 1873. 1874. 














_—_ 





: ; Emigration | 202,511 | 192,751 | 210,494 | 228,345 | 197,272 
United Kingdom { Immigration} 49,157 | 53,827 | 70,181 | 86,4]6 | 118,129 
German ports........ Emigration | 59,100 | 75,912 | 125,650 | 103,638 | 45,112 


EROSIEIE FEA gsc .ashes Pe — — 49,679 | 48,054 | 60,356 
Se WEACT, pAl.dis. At 9 20,003 | 17,450 | 15,915 | 18,580 7,791 
IN GEA YS pew, - 15,762 | 12,276 | 13,865 | 10,352 4,601 
IP GHIUATK: ssnscticsases < Laey 3,906 6,893 TOON eas 2 2 





Countries. 1875. 1876. 1877. 1878. 1879. 





? é Emigration | 140,675 | 109,469 | g5,195 |112,902 | 164,274 
United Kingdom Immigration} 94,228 | 93,557 | 81,848 | 77,951 | 53,973 
German ports........ Emigration | 30,773 | 28,368 | 21,964 | 24,217 | 33,327 

















PVCnCl 4, vsacsess 4 29,242, |¢ 26,049 | “23,452 —- — 
PS WORLCTIO Aecdicncsssxcers x G72 9,418 4,610 9,032 _ 
INGE WEY™ |e.5..05.-h0c0s 2 4,048 4,355 3,229 4,818 — 
Denmark........ ahie " 2,088 1,581 1,877 2,972 3,118 





And according to the latest returns, we find, taking first the case 
of England, that there shipped from Liverpool alone in 1880, 
183,503 emigrants, that is 65,588 in excess of the previous year, of 
which 103,912 were British subjects. In the same year the German 
emigrants numbered 106,191, or an increase of about 72,864 over 
1879. The United States’ quarterly statements give the number of 
immigrants for the calendar year 1880, as 593,703, compared with 
250,565 in the previous calendar year. In New York alorte the 
Board of Trade Commissioners registered in 1880, 327,371 emi- 
grants, as against 140,760 in 1879. According to the last census, 
there were 50,152,866 persons in the United States, of whom 
43,475,506 were born in America, and 6,677,360 were aliens, so 
that the proportion of emigration to total population in 1880 was 
at the rate of 15°3 per cent., compared with 16°8 per cent. in 1870. 
It will be seen then, from the foregoing statement, that there was a 
considerable falling off generally in the numbers of emigrants from 
1874 to 1878, and a noticeable increase in that year; and judging. 
from the emigration returns of Great Britain and Germany, in 
connection with the immigration returns of the United States for 
1880, there would appear to have been in that year a very large 
amount of Huropean emigration. 

Another and a very interesting symptom of the conditions of 
material prosperity lies in the movement of the population—the 
variations in the number of births, deaths, and especially of mar- 
riages, are certain indications of the favourable or unfavourable 
conditions in the years in which they occur. Marriages, in par- 
ticular, would appear to us to be an important element in deter- 
mining the economic conditions, and it will be readily conceded that 
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an increase or decrease in the number of these, point conclusively 
to the existence of material ease or the reverse. In dealing with 
this question, we will take, as usual, the period 1870-79, and we 
find that the years 1870-73 were characterised by a very marked 
increase in the number of marriages (thereby pointing to the 
existence of favourable conditions and confidence in a time of 
continued prosperity). This increase was particularly noticeable 
in Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Austro-Hungary, 
and Holland, but 1873 witnessed the commencement of a steady 
diminution in these numbers. : 


Number of Marriages from 1870-79. 









































England and Wales. Germany. France. 
Years, Total Proportion Total Proportion Total Proportion 
: ,O0O0 kc} ie a~ 
Number. | Inhabitants. | Number. | tnhabitants. | Number. | tnhabitants. 
1870...) 181,655 8°0 — — 223,705 6'0 
71...) 190,112 8:3 = me 262,476 4°2 
72...) 201,267 8°77 423,900 10°3 352,754 9°8 
°73....| 205,615 8°38 416,049 100 321,238 8'9 
74...) 202,010 8°5 400,282 9°5 303,113 8°3 
Da eeeOlsele 8°74. 386,746 971 300,427 82 
76....| 201,874 8°3 366,912 8-6 291,366 "°9 
"77...| 194,352 79 347,810 8°0 279,094 45 
78....| 190,054 46 340,016 7 279,650 78 
“79 ...4- 181,719 eo 335,113 45 282,776 4°6 
Belgium. Netherlands. Austria. Italy. 
Years. 


Total | Proportion} Total. | Proportion Total Proportion Total Proportion 
er I,COO per 1,000 per 1,coo per 1,000 
Number. |{nhabitants|N umber. Inhabitants| Number. Inhabitants Number. |{nhabitants 





1870..../35,263} 6:9 28,632] 80 | 199,083) 98 | 188,986] 4-3 
*71__.137,588| 73 |28,991; 80 | 194,591! 95 | 192,839; 4-4 
79 140,084) 7°7 480,189] 8.3 | 192,406} 9:3 | 202,361] 7s 
73 |40,598| 777 |31,671} 8:6 | 194,815} 9:3 | 214,906] 80 
74, |40,328| 46  |31,353| 84 | 189,017] 8-9 | 207,997] 49 
75 189,050| 772 31,553; 8-3 | 180,349! 8-4 | 230,486] 8-4 
76 |38,228| 7:2 131,699] 82 |176,148| 81 .] 225,453] 8-1 
77 136,964| 68 431,470) 81 | 161,837] 7-4 | 214,972| 4-9 
78....|86,669 6-7 480,710 pe 164,233 74 199,885 4° 
79 |87,421| 68 30,655; 7:6 | 169,088] 76 | 213,096] 4s 





Looking at the data of which we are already in possession 
relating to twelve of the principal European countries, it is obvious 
that there is a very marked difference between the annual average 
number of marriages contracted during the period 1870-73 and 
those of the year 1877-78, for as regards the former period, we 
find that, taking the most favourable year, there were contracted 
1,785,200 marriages against 1,465,000 in 1877-78; the decrease, 
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therefore, in the year of depression (1877-78) amounted to as much 
as 320,000. ‘he favourable or unfavourable conditions of life are 
not so strikingly manifested in the movement of the population as 
regards births and deaths as in the case of marriages; in the former 
we may notice, however, a considerable diminution ; in the year 1876 
in the majority of the Huropean countries the death-rate was highest 
in those years which were not so much characterised as years of 
depression, but in which the birth-rate was lowest; and as regards 
the entire growth of the population, the crisis did not seriously 
affect it at the time. The after effects, however, were undoubtedly 
felt in 1879-80. 'The crisis of 1873, however, had an unmistakable 
influence on the number of suicides. M. Jochnick states that in 
twenty-two Huropean countries the number of suicides increased 
from 99 to every million inhabitants during the quinquennial 
period 1871-75 to 119 per million in the period 1876-80. M. A. 
von Oettinger, taking a group of twenty countries, gives the fol- 
lowing statement :— 





Years. Number of Suicides. Proportion per Million 























Inhabitants. 
ISTO bieads 20,208 80 
PT Berar ih , 21,638 85 
hee 23,654 92 
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The fact, however, must not be lost sight of, that statistics 
relating to suicides must necessarily be incomplete, as on this 
subject it is almost impossible to obtain reliable data, in very many 
cases a great number being omitted, and attempts at suicide entirely 
so. Statistics of mendicity and crime afford also an interesting 
study in connection with the question of economic progress or retro- 
gression, as M. Quetelet points out, good and bad times make their 
influence felt in a very perceptible manner in the sphere of social 
life. 

It is then by all the symptoms which we have enumerated 
that we have endeavoured to estimate the world’s prosperity, and 
these have unquestionably proved that in the last decade economic 
conditions have been exposed to greater and more varying fortunes 
than they ever before experienced. At the commencement of the 
period there were unmistakable signs of an increase in wealth 
almost without parallel in commercial annals; afterwards, for a 
number of years, there was apparent a sensible decline in wealth 
and a reduction of profit to an enormous extent; and again, dating 
from the middle of 1879, there were signs of renewed commercial 
activity, a fresh impetus was given to trade, investments were 
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found for capital hitherto unemployed, workmen were in greater 
demand, wages were good, a very marked improvement was to be 
seen not only in the European but also on the American exchanges, 
and in fact there was a general revival in all branches of trade and 
industry. This then shows that the view we took of the future of 
the economic position has unquestionably been borne out by facts, 
and must be a convincing proof to those pessimists who took such 
a desponding view of the situation, that their fears as to the ulti- 
mate improvement in material prosperity were altogether ground- 
less. Who is there who still believes in the hypothesis that the 
depression of 1874-78 marked the termination of commercial and 
industrial prosperity ? Who now believes that the crisis of 1873 
marked a new era, and that the highest point which improvements 
in trade and industry could reach had been attained P Who will 
now share the pessimist view, that in the future a great decrease of 
prosperity is to be looked for before the increase may be expected ? 
This increase has already appeared, and in the manner in which in 
the year of great commercial depression, viz., 1878, we predicted it 
would come. And we look with unbounded confidence to a still 
greater increase of prosperity. Who can predict what wonderful 
inventions may yet be in store for us—what improvements elec- 
tricity, for instance, may effect in the futureP Who can gainsay 
the improvements which are continually being brought to bear 
upon machinery? In looking at the wonderful strides with which 
cultivation and improvement have been advancing, one cannot fail 
to be impressed with a sense of their vastness and their very great 
importance. Let us take, for instance, the scheme for the construc- 
tion of the Panama Canal. This in itself is an evident sign of the 
rapid advance made in recent years, and this is an undertaking 
alone which will require many years and nearly a milliard of franes 
to complete. The colonisation of Central Africa, the explorations 
in the southern and eastern portions of the continent, the trans- 
formation of a part of the Sahara into an inland sea, and many 
other remarkable projects, all point to the inauguration of a new 
and even brighter era in economic life; and these facts, taken in 
conjunction with the very marked improvement in the productive 
powers of labour, must be accepted as signs of the approach of a 
period of continued increase in material prosperity ; and although 
we are of opinion that the characteristics of the ensuing economic 
period will differ very materially from those which marked the 
preceding one, yet after a patient study of facts and observations 
in connection with this important subject, we can arrive at no 
other conclusion than that a period of lasting material prosperity 
and social wellbeing may be confidently anticipated. 
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I.—The Death of Mr. William Newmarch, F.R.S. 


We extract from the Statist and the Hconomist the following 
notices respecting the death of Mr. Newmarch, which took place 
on Thursday, the 23rd March, at Torquay. These notices are so full 
that it is quite unnecessary to add anything in this place, especially 
as this would be to anticipate the action of the Council and of the 
Society in regard to the event. We may only echo specially the 
remarks made as to the valuable services which Mr. Newmarch 
rendered to the Journal during the period of his editorship. His 
contributions were not only valuable and frequent, but he also 
planned many of the tables which have become permanent, and 
which it is hoped will become the more valuable the longer they 
are continued. . 


From the Statist of 25th March, 1882 :— 


‘It 1s with a deep feeling of regret, which will be universally 
shared by economists and statisticians, not only in this country but 
on the continent and in the United States, that we record the death 
of Mr. Newmarch, which occurred at Torquay on Thursday morning. 
We subjoin a brief obituary notice which appeared in the Times, 
describing the principal facts in Mr. Newmarch’s life, and the nature 
of his chief contributions to the study of political economy and statis- 
tics, in all of which we most fully concur. Mr. Newmarch’s position 
and influence were in every way remarkable. He was a self-made 
man, and, while comparatively young, attained the high position in 
business which he held first as actuary of the Liverpool and London 
and Globe Insurance Company, and then as manager of Glyn’s 
bank. His indomitable energy and vigour were conspicuously shown 
in the business part of his career. At the same time, while still 
comparatively young, he was chosen by Mr. Tooke to co-operate 
with him in the production of the two concluding volumes of the 
History of Prices, embracing the period from 1840 to 1856, the 
co-operation, in fact, amounting very nearly to the writing of the 
| 12 
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two volumes by Mr. Newmarch alone, and Mr. Tooke suggesting 
and supervising merely. Those who are acquainted with the work 
are well aware that in these last two volumes there is, in fact, a 
new departure, the statistical exposition being more elaborate than 
it was in Mr. Tooke’s hands, while the theory and principles of 
business development are set forth with more vigour and definite- 
ness of style. To say this much of the last two volumes of the 
History of Prices is to detract in no way from Mr. Tooke’s singular 
merits as an original thinker and master in the art of statistical 
investigation. We are merely pointing out the distinct difference 
of style and treatment, in order to bring out that Mr. Newmarch 
was more a continuateur than a collaborateur, and that the pupil was 
in all respects worthy of the master, bringing to the task new ideas 
and methods, and an intimate acquaintance with a new and expand- 
ing world of business. For many years after the publication of this 
work, Mr. Newmarch was too deeply occupied in business to exe- 
cute any large work, while he had a professional objection as a 
banker to contribute to magazines or newspapers over his own 
signature; but to the Times, Pall Mall Gazette, Fortnightly Review, 
and other journals, including the Statist, since its establishment 
four years ago, he was an occasional and valued contributor. His 
articles on banking and currency, as well as on the trades union 
and free trade questions, were all of singular force, and his labours 
as a writer thus contributed greatly to the public enlightenment, 
though the bulk of the public little knew to whom they were 
indebted. Mr. Newmarch’s services in connection with the Statis- 
tical Society were, however, public and avowed, and his papers 
remain as a worthy memorial of him, though it is strange to record 
of one who has died while in little more than middle life, that the 
time of his secretaryship has already become an “ antiquity ’’—so 
quick are the changes of life. His labours were incessant, and he 
spared himself in no way in any statistical task, the bulk of his 
elaborate tables being executed with his own hand, and without 
that aid from subordinates which outsiders are so apt to think 
indispensable, but which in any first-class work can hardly be given 
by subordinates at all. 

‘It is difficult to estimate the extent of Mr. Newmarch’s contri- 
bution to the stock of ideas in economy and statistics. Apart from 
making such contributions, he was a clear expositor of the tradi- 
tionary principles of the orthodox school of English economists, his 
inheritance of Ricardo and Tooke being direct and immediate. In 
this capacity his one failing was, perhaps, an excessive scorn for 
some of the recent innovators, or attempted innovators, on the 
orthodox doctrine, who had not, he thought, the firmness of mental 
fibre necessary for following out the data of economic science to 
their logical conclusions. As an authority on the Bank Act of 1844 
and connected controversies, he was always most earnestly opposed 
to the division of the Bank of England account into two parts, one 
of the leading principles of the Act, as being both unnecessary and 
misleading. In this opposition, however, he did little more than 
continue with his own warmth and energy of nature the opposition 
of Tooke, whose demonstration against the Act on this head will 
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probably now be accepted by economists without question, the 
great growth of business and of the system of cheques since the 
Act having proved of itself that the importance attached to the 
note currency by the school which Peel followed was exaggerated. 
Solutum est ambulando. What we should say was Mr. Newmarch’s 
distinguishing characteristic was the power of applying economic 
principles to the real world of business as it now exists in the 
United Kingdom, and illustrating these principles by statistics. 
There are economists and there are statisticians, but Mr. Newmarch 
combined the two qualifications, the result being a species of writing 
about the laws of business and their working on a large scale, of 
which Mr. Tooke was almost the first to give an example, and which 
is yet comparatively new and rare. That it will be developed, and 
result in the end in building up a new branch of economic science, 
we believe to be beyond question. As a pioneer in this study, 
Mr. Newmarch will hold a conspicuous place. 

‘* As the subjoined notice states, it was Mr. Newmarch’s inten- 
tion to continue the History of Prices. With praiseworthy devotion 
to science and literature, he retired last year from active business, 
_ with the express purpose of devoting himself to this work, while he 
was yet possessed of full physical and intellectual strength. 
‘Relentless death’ has stept in to prevent the fulfilment of so 
noble a task, for which few are so qualified, though the ideas and 
method remain as an example and a lesson for the rising generation 
of economists. 

‘“‘ The following is the notice above referred to :— 


“ «We regret to record the death, at the age of sixty-two, of Mr. William 
Newmarch, F.R.S., for many years manager in Glyn’s Bank, and previously actuary 
of the Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Company. Mr. Newmarch’s 
decease took place at Torquay yesterday morning. About a year ago he was on 
the eve of retirement from active business, and everything connected with that 
event had been duly arranged for, when he was seized with a paralytic stroke, and 
though he recovered sufficiently in the course of a few months to resume corres- 
pondence with his friends, and take an interest in current affairs, the recovery has 
unhappily proved to be temporary only. Mr. Newmarch commenced his career as 
a clerk in the house of Messrs. Leatham, Tew, and Co., of Wakefield. He sub- 
sequently joined the staff of the Agra Bank, and later, in 1852, became the actuary 
of the Globe Insurance Company. It was by his advice and to a large extent 
through his management; that that establishment became amalgamated with the 
Liverpool and London Insurance Company. In 1856, Mr. Newmarch was examined 
before the Select Committee on the Bank Act. In 1862 he became the manager 
in Glyn’s Bank, in which post he continued for about nineteen years. Besides 
being well-known in business circles, Mr. Newmarch oceupied a distinguished 
position as an economist and statistician. His writings and conversation were 
marked by a clearness, directness, and vigour which would probably have secured 
him a great career in political life, if he had devoted himself to politics, for which 
his knowledge of the subject matter of political economy and statistics, as well as 
of business, well qualified him. As it is, his writings, though usually anonymous, 
have had no small effect in diffusing sound ideas on questions of currency, banking, 
free trade, and the general laws of industrial and commercial progress. His most 
prominent work was the preparation of the two concluding volumes of Tooke and 
Newmarch’s History of Prices, published in 1856, a work which has been out of 
print for some time, but is, nevertheless, well known to economists and statisticians 
as a complete and masterly exposition of the economic questions which occupied 
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attention during the second quarter of the century, embracing many of the 
problems arising out of the Australian gold discoveries, the construction of the 
great railway systems of Europe, and the first introduction of free trade. It was 
his intention during the remaining period of his life to continue and complete this 
work, a task for which he had made considerable preparations, though it is, we 
believe, doubtful, according to the account he gave his friends, whether anything 
has been actually executed in a form admitting of publication. Mr. Newmarch was 
for many years the honorary treasurer and a most active member of the Political 
Economy Club. He was also for many years the acting honorary secretary of the 
Statistical Society, and at the conclusion of his services in that capacity became 
president for the usual term of two years. His contributions to the Journal of the 
Society were frequent, and his latest paper, read in 1878, on the growth of the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom, in which he made use of summary tables 
planned by him for that Journal many years ago, attracted a good deal of attention. 
He was also a corresponding member of the Institute of France. It will add to 
the regret generally felt that Mr. Newmarch was barely on the threshold of old 
age at the time of his death. When he was struck down a year ago he was in full 
vigour, and had the prospect of many years of literary and scientific usefulness 
before him in the retirement he had so well earned.’ ” 


From the Hconomist of 25th March, 1882 :— 


““We regret to have to record the death, at Torquay, on the 
93rd inst., of Mr. Newmarch. Born at Thirsk, Yorkshire, on the 
28th January, 1820, he had but few of the advantages that a middle- 
class education now affords, and was mainly indebted for his general 
training to habits of self-culture, and to his association when very 
young with men in the active pursuits of business life. Amongst 
his earliest employments were clerkships, first under a distributor 
of stamps in his native county, next with the late Mr. Newman, sen., 
of the Yorkshire Fire and Life Office, at York, a man of consider- 
able scientific attainments, and afterwards in the banking house of 
Messrs. Leathams. Marrying young, and anxious fora wider scope 
for the exercise of a talent for the study and discussion of economi- 
cal subjects, Mr. Newmarch removed to London, and obtained 
employment on the staff of the Morning Chronicle, as well as a 
position of some importance in the management of the Agra Bank. 
His knowledge of the principles of banking and of business gene- 
rally soon also gained him the steady and influential support of the 
most distinguished city men, and especially of Mr. William Tooke, 
Alderman Thompson, M.P., and the late Lord Wolverton. Under 
the advice of these friends, Mr. Newmarch, in 1851, quitted his 
position at the Agra Bank for the Secretaryship of the Globe 
Insurance Company. Mr. Tooke was desirous of continuing his 
book on the ‘ History of Prices and of the State of the Circulation 
from 1792,’ and upon Mr. Newmarch offering to co-operate with 
him in writing two volumes as a continuation, Mr. Tooke gladly 
accepted the offer, just as he had done in the case of Mr. Danson’s 
offer of similar assistance in the preparation of the fourth volume, 
published in 1848. The fifth and sixth volumes took some years of 
careful study. A vast body of statistics had to be methodised on 
novel and original principles of treatment, At length, in 1857, the 
public obtained the advantage of these researches, which met with 
general acceptance and approval, The work became a classic in 
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its particular department, and won the adhesion to the principles of 
extended lines of inquiry, not only of English, but of its foreign 
economists. In Germany, especially, it soon obtained the honours 
of translation and of use in several universities. It very justly 
established Mr. Newmarch’s reputation. The Royal Society, a body 
which in these times seldom welcomes a ‘city man’ amongst its 
members, elected him a fellow. Mr. Newmarch, however, never 
rested idle for a moment when success had thus crowned his labours. 
He retained the same ardour and diligence in the study of ever 
accumulating stores of new facts and fresh experience. He ren- 
dered great service to the community by the admirably sound 
evidence he gave asa witness before various parliamentary com- 
mittees on currency matters, income tax, &c. Long associated with 
the Statistical Society of London, as one of its honorary secretaries, 
he took the utmost possible interest in its meetings, and long dis- 
charged the duties of editor of its Journal. In 1869-71 he was 
elected to the presidentship of the Society, in succession to 
Mr. Gladstone. He was also for many years secretary, and one of 
the most active members, of the Political Economy Club; and those 
of us who have heard him speak at any of its meetings, or at those 
of the Adam Smith Club, now dissolved, but of which Mr. Newmarch 
was the founder, will ever recollect with pleasure the sound sense, 
the vigour, and the incisiveness of his discourse. 

“In 1862, Mr. Newmarch quitted the service of the Globe 
Insurance Company, and accepted a prominent position in the 
banking house of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, and Co., where he remained 
until last year, when his constitution, never very robust, gave way 
under a stroke of paralysis. Since then he had rallied to some 
extent, so that his family had hopes of his recovery, and he was 
able still to retain a directorship of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Company of Canada and a trusteeship of the Globe Million Fund. 
It was his intention to devote some of the leisure of retirement to 
bringing his History of Prices down to the present date. It isa 
public loss that he should not have survived to accomplish this 
favourite object of his studies; but for so much, and such good, 
work as he completed, his name will ever be entitled to respect, and 
to a high place in the list of the most able economical writers of the 
present day. 

“Mr. Newmarch had, for more than thirty years, contributed 
some of his best work to the public press; in the earlier part of his 
career to the Morning Chronicle, and afterwards to our own columns. 
In 1853 the Morning Chronicle published a series of his papers on 
the new supplies of gold, which attracted much notice. Reprinted 
in London, in 1853, in a volume of 122 pages, the papers attained a 
further publicity, and were enriched by some additional chapters 
containing an analysis of the Bank of England circulation, to which 
the then governor, Mr. J. S. Hubbard, contributed some materials, 
including valuable notes upon the gold coinage, and on the quantity 
of English gold coin derived from the melting of American coin. 
Mr. Newmarch also took the opportunity of continuing in this 
pamphlet the figures for the five years 1848-52, in continuation of 
the paper submitted to the Statistical Society in 1851, on the 
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circulation of bills of exchange in Great Britain from 1828 to 1847, 
and the researches that paper contained still form a model and 
starting-point for more modern inquirers on the same subject. 

“In 1855, Mr. Newmarch published an interesting essay ‘On 
the Loans raised by Mr. Pitt during the first French War, 
17938-1801, with some Statements in Defence of the Methods of 
Funding Employed.’ The arguments in this essay were supported 
by very elaborate calculations respecting each of the loans, in which 
Mr. Newmarch had the co-operation of Mr. Frederick Hendriks, at 
that time actuary of the Globe Insurance Company, of which, as 
we have already mentioned, Mr. Newmarch was secretary. The 
general conclusions of the essay were that Pitt, in his plans of 
borrowing, did the best that could possibly have been done for 
England under the circumstances of the times. This argument 
was controverted in a published series of lectures to the University 
of Oxford by Professor Rickards. They were, however, warmly 
defended by the late Harl Stanhope in his biography of Pitt. 

“In 1857 and 1859, Mr. Newmarch read two elaborate papers 
to the Statistical Society, on the ‘ Electoral Statistics of the Coun- 
ties and Boroughs in England and Wales during the twenty-five 
Years that had passed from the Reform Act of 1882.’ One of the 
points strongly brought out was that any plan which proposed to 
redistribute the franchise, or the number of Members, upon the 
single principle of density of population, would completely break 
up the existing county and municipal areas. In 1859, appeared an 
anonymous pamphlet, entitled Political Perils in 1859. It was 
written by Mr. Newmarch, and contains a vigorous defence of Lord 
Derby’s Government on the question of political reform. On all 
other subjects, financial, commercial, and fiscal, it need scarcely be 
added, Mr. Newmarch was a Liberal. Indeed, he was for many 
years a leading member of the Reform Club. 

‘“¢ In 1861, Mr. Newmarch presided over the Section of Economic 
Science and Statistics at the meeting of the British Association at 
Manchester. His address was much admired as a model of its kind. 
Its object was to show that, full as the thirty years then past had 
been of scientific achievements, those of Economic Science and 
Statistical Inquiry had a place in the first rank, and had arrived at 
a kind of intermediate point, at which, after long debate, many of 
the earlier controversies are finally settled, and from which the way 
can be seen to a higher level, the least doubtful result of our ex- 
perience being the discovery that the most solid progress is made 
by guiding ourselves in the main by close observation of facts, and 
by employing speculative and hypothetical reasoning under the 
most cautious conditions, and always with distrust and reserve. 
The contention thus conveyed was very characteristic of the course 
of thought which had conduced to render Mr. Newmarch—to use 
the epithets of the Times—‘ An able man of business, a profound 
economist, and an admirable exponent of the art of statistical 
investigation.’ | 

“It only remains for us, in completion of our remarks, to refer 
to the very important contributions Mr. Newmarch had for a long 
series of years been in the habit of making to our columns. It was 
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he who commenced, in 1863, our annual ‘Commercial History of 
the Year;’ and in addition to this annual contribution of facts and 
figures, and digest of the data, on which a superstructure of 
reasoning upon them was so skilfully based by Mr. Newmarch, he 
contributed for a long series of years many special articles to our 
columns. We are amongst those who long ago were in some degree 
associated with him in the foundation of the Tooke Professorship 
of Economic Science and Statistics at King’s College. And this 
suggests to us the idea that if Mr. Newmarch’s surviving friends 
think fit to promote some public memorial of him, no better form 
of it could be devised than that of a Newmarch Professorship of 
Economic Science and Statistics at one of our English colleges or 
universities.” 


II.—Financial and Commercial History of 1881. 


The following introduction is taken from the Supplement to 
the Statist of the 28th January, 1882, in continuation of similar 
extracts for previous years :— 


“Our introduction a year ago commenced with a note on the 
remark that ‘a nation is happy whose annals are dull.’ This was 
true, we said, in economics and business, whatever it might be in 
other matters. The year 1880 had been dull, and one reason of the 
dulness was that it was a year of quiet and steady activity in trade, 
and that no events which might be very interesting to describe had 
occurred to disturb the quiet. This remark cannot apply to the 
-year which has now passed. As compared with 1880, it has been 
a comparatively exciting year. The movements in prices, and the 
changes in various departments of business and finance have been, 
in some conspicuous instances, on a great scale, and the whole 
world of business is evidently more excited and disturbed than it 
was a twelvemonth ago. Tio mention only a few of the more 
conspicuous events which have happened, we find that early in the 
year attention was very largely occupied with the disturbed state 
of the New York money market, owing to the operations of the 
American Government and legislature. The market had no doubt 
been prepared for disturbance by two or three years of great 
activity in speculation; but perhaps the actual disturbance would 
have been delayed if the American legislature had not intervened. 
What was proposed, however, was that a large part of the American 
debt should be refunded at 3 per cent., the Bill containing clauses 
which would have prevented the banks actually holding American 
Government securities at the time of passing the Bill from disposing 
of them. The result was that the banks holding American 
Securities against their note circulation, fearing that loss would be 
imposed upon them by these securities only bearing interest at 
3 per cent., hastened to take the necessary steps for reducing their 
circulation, and deposited their securities for that purpose. The 
contraction of currency thus occasioned caused a considerable rise 
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in the value of money, and a withdrawal of gold from this side to 
New York, no part of which as yet has come back. Since that 
time, also, the New York money market has remained in a com- 
paratively sensitive condition, although the original cause of 
disturbance was removed by the Refunding Act not being proceeded 
with. The proceedings in the spring, in fact, only brought to light 
the extreme sensitiveness of the American money market, which 
had been developing during the previous three years; and this 
Sensitiveness must now be considered part of the general economic 
situation. The next event we notice in this connection was the 
rise of money in London and in all the continental money markets 
in the autumn. Up to the beginning of August this advance seems 
hardly to have been discounted anywhere, and at one time, at the 
end of July and just at the beginning of August, the current rates 
in the discount market for three months’ bank bills ranged from 
1; to 14 per cent., as compared with a bank rate of 24 per cent. 
By the third week of August, however, the bank rate was raised to 
3 per cent., the open market following closely ; and in the following 
week the bank rate was raised to 4 per cent., the open market 
also following closely. Shortly after that, and almost all through 
September, the open market tended to be easy again, so that a rate 
of 34 per cent. was touched in the week ending 2lst September; 
but, early in October, another change occurred, and the bank rate 
was raised to 5 per cent., at which point it has stood ever since, the 
open market sometimes falling as low as 4 per cent., and at 
one time as low as 32 per cent., but at other times being close 
up to the bank. This sudden and great rise in the value of 
money naturally marks a great change in the general economic 
conditions from what they have been. Before the end of the 
year, also, attention began to be attracted to the preliminary 
symptoms of a coming collapse in the Bourse speculation in Paris. 
Some remarkable cornering movements, which are very often 
significant of speculation for the rise culminating, and the battle 
between ‘bulls’ and ‘bears’ becoming very keen, occurred in the 
later part of the year. A great corner in the shares of a company 
called the Union Générale, which has been more than once referred 
to during the past year in our columns, was the most remarkable of 
these incidents. In their anticipations of a fall, leading speculators 
are apt a little to anticipate the time at whicha collapse must occur, 
and in doing so they lay themselves open to the cornering operations 
of their opponents, who gain sometimes an easy victory, but only 
prepare by their victory a still greater collapse than would other- 
wise have happened. In some cases, also, there was actually a 
premonitory fall before the end of the year, some troubles in Egypt 
especially causing a fall in Egyptian stocks in October and November, 
while Turkish and other stocks which had been largely speculated 
in were also sold on the conclusion of the Turkish negotiations, 
that event being considered in many quarters a culminating event 
- in the rise in securities which has been going onsolong. All these 
events have been quite sufficient to mark out the past year as one 
of a very different character, financially, from its predecessor. 

‘Nor have these been the only events of the past year of con- 
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siderable interest. Apart from political questions, there have been 
many events of economic interest. Amongst these we have to 
notice especially the fact of the last year’s harvest in the United 
States being much less satisfactory than those of the previous two 
or three years, there being a great deficiency both in the wheat and 
Indian-corn harvests. The harvests in Hurope generally have 
apparently been of a moderately satisfactory character, and the 
failure of the United States harvest was followed by only a temporary 
rise in the prices of cereals. The United States harvest, however, 
is now so important internationally, that the failure must have 
considerable future effects, especially if it should be followed by 
another harvest below the average during the present year. Besides 
this, we have had such events during the past year as a great 
number of new issues—new shares, in fact, coming forth in a great 
rush in the spring and summer months; a great activity in parlia- 
mentary notices for new railways and other undertakings, greater, 
it is said, than the activity manifested in any year since 1845; the 
issue during the summer of an Italian loan for 32 million pounds, in 
order to abolish the forced currency in Italy ; a great ‘ corner’ in 
cotton at Liverpool in the autumn; a great fall in the securities of 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, as well as in American 
securities; and generally a great movement in the stock markets, 
the tendency being upwards in the spring and summer months, 
and subsequently downwards, as if the rise in the early spring had 
marked the culminating point of the great rise in securities which 
began in the autumn of 1879. Instead of being a year of quiet 
activity, it has been a year of activity, undoubtedly, but also of 
great speculative excitement, in which many signs have been 
exhibited of the existence of conditions which must, sooner or later, 
cause a turn in the opposite direction. 


“General Prosperity of 1881. 


“‘ Notwithstanding the excitement which has prevailed, how- 
ever, there can be no doubt that the year 1881 has itself been 
highly prosperous, and even more prosperous than the year 1880. 
We had to notice, a year ago, the very large increase of railway 
traffic, as compared with the previous year; but the large increase 
has been followed by another increase in 1881, of a very moderate 
amount in itself, but still remarkable as following the great increase 
of the previous year. The improvement is also the more remark- 
able, because the first quarter of the year was extremely unfor- 
tunate for business, owing to singularly bad weather and the great 
interruption of traffic through snowstorms which occurred. This 
interruption not only stopped the traffic at the moment, but was 
the cause of a more general pause in business, which lasted almost 
until April. We find, however, that at the end of the year the 
increase of railway traffic amounts to between 2 and 3 per cent. 
over the increase of from 5 to 73 per cent. in the previous year. 
Similarly the exports of British and Irish produce, which increased 
in 1880, as compared with 1879, over 16 per cent,, have this year 
again exhibited an increase of about 4 per cent.; and although 
there is no increase in the imports, but a slight diminution, this is 
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to some extent satisfactory as. resulting from a diminution in the 
imports of articles of food. In the entries of shipping there is 
also a decrease, or not a great increase, for the year, in the foreign 
trade; but in the clearances there is a renewed increase, which 
corresponds to the fact of great activity in the shipbuilding industry, 
which we shall have to notice presently. The bankers’ clearing- 
house returns have also uniformly exhibited an increase all through 
the year, and this increase has taken place not. only on Stock 
Exchange settling days, but also on the 4ths of the month, which 
are considered more characteristic of business as distinguished from 
finance. The iron trade, as was the case last year, has shown the 
greatest improvement. The large production in the United 
Kingdom in 1880, which turned out in the end to be even greater 
than we expected a year ago, when we were writing, being 7,700,000 
tons, whereas our calculation was 7,200,000 tons, has been exceeded 
in 1881, the record now being of a production of 8,100,000 tons. 
This is an increase of over 5 per cent. above the actual production 
of 1880; while the real figure may possibly turn out to have been 
even larger than this. The most ample particulars, as was the case a 
year ago, are given of this progress of the iron trade in our Supple- 
ment; but the fact of a great production is the most striking, and 
is beyond all question. This increase of production has also been 
absorbed for the most part in the home consumption, the total 
exports having been much the same as they were a year ago, and 
the whole of the increased production having either been absorbed 
at home or having gone into stock. No doubt the increase of stocks 
has been considerable; still the consumption of 1881 has been 
larger than it was in the previous year, and at the latest date the 
records of this consumption going on continue of the most favourable 
character. In the cotton and other textile trades there has also 
been some improvement as compared with the previous year, the 
advance of that year having been more than maintained; but the 
figures in these cases hardly show that there has been any great 
additional improvement. The agricultural return of the past year, 
however, has been better than it was a year ago, and much better, 
of course, than the very bad year 1879, which was so disastrous to 
the agricultural interests, and although not quite good enough to 
replace the farming interest in a prosperous condition, or to prevent 
the necessity of considerable remissions of rent, it is still something 
to the good in the general account of the national production and 
consumption. The miscellaneous trades of the country have also 
in all directions been active; so that all the conditions of profitable- 
ness in business have been present. There has been large production 
and large consumption at low prices, and there has undoubtedly 
also been a very considerable saving. If 1880 was prosperous, 
1881 has undoubtedly been much more prosperous, although there 
has been less advance in 1881 over its predecessor than there was 
in 1880 over 1879. In 1880, in fact, trade was still feeling the 
benefit of the great reaction upwards which had commenced in 1879. 


“The Iron and Shipbuilding Trades. 
‘‘While the general prosperity has thus been what we have 
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described, the special prosperity of the iron trade has been so 
remarkable, that it may be useful to repeat here a few of the more 
striking figures. We have already referred to the large increase of 
production, and also to the fact that the exports were no greater in 
1881 than in the previous year, so that the increased production 
was either absorbed by increased home consumption or by an addition 
to stocks. It is interesting to find, however, that while exports of 
all kinds to all places were about the same last year as in 1880, this 
result was obtained in spite of a very considerable decrease in the 
exports to the United States. These exports amounted in 1880 to 
1,358,000 tons, but last year to 1,162,000 tons only, so that the 
difference of about 200,000 tons must have been exported to other 
countries than the United States; in other words, the prosperity of 
the iron trade last year, as far as foreign countries were concerned, 
was due, not so much merely to a special demand from the United 
States, as to the generally more favourable conditions abroad. 
Altogether, in fact, the consumption of iron, looking to the fact of 
the home consumption having also increased, was of a more satis- 
factory character last year than in 1880. This is the more re- 
assuring, because it would also appear that one of the causes of the 
diminished demand for the United States has been a large increase 
of production in that country, the amount produced in 1880 Lavine 
been 4,295,000 tons, but last year being estimated at 4,700,000. It 
would appear then that if the iron trade in the United States is 
making progress, there is sufficient demand for the English produc- 
tion of iron both at home and elsewhere to make up for any falling 
off in the demand for the United States. If, as seems now to be 
expected, the demand for the United States should revive during 
the current year, there is a prospect of very great prosperity indeed 
for the iron trades. The finished iron trade, however, it will be 
observed from the circulars in the Appendix, has been even more 
prosperous than the pig-iron trade; and this also is a good omen 
for the future, there being no sign of the prosperity diminishing. 
With regard to shipbuilding, the statements in the Appendix are 
especially gratifying. During 1881 the building on the Clyde, 
the Tyne, and elsewhere has been without a parallel—the aggregate 
turned out on the Clyde being 45,000 tons more than in the highest 
previous year, namely, 1874. At the latest date, also, the report is 
that orders are in hand for a long period ahead, and ensuring that 
the shipbuilding of the current year will exceed that of any previous 
year in our history. The production, in fact, so far as can be 
judged, will not be far short this year of about a million tons gross, 
equal in value, as most of the building is of steamers, to about 
twenty millions sterling, if not more. All this helps to account for 
the great prosperity of the iron trade, while other metal trades, 
such as copper, tin, and lead, are also in various degrees favourably 
affected by similar demands. The singular thing, perhaps, has been 
that, accompanied by all this activity, there has been latterly no 
advance in the prices of pig-iron. The opening price in January 
of Scotch pig-iron was 52s. 4d., and the closing price in December 
was 51s. tod.; the lowest price touched during the year having been 
about 46s. At the same time, the price of finished iron has ad- 
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vanced; and we have an advance in copper from the low price of 
about 59/. per ton in May last, to 71/. per ton at the end of the 
year, and in Straits Tin from about 87/. in February last, to 109/. 
at the end of the year. But pig-iron, as we have seen, has remained 
all but stationary. The explanation partly is that, enormous as the 
consumption has been, still the production has remained in @XCESS, 
and partly that not only has the actual production remained in 
‘excess, but the capacity of production has remained still more 
greatly in excess. The great rise in coal and iron in 1872 and 1873 
would seem thus to have produced a state of affairs in the iron 
trade which makes it very difficult for almost any increase in the . 
demand to bring about such an increase of production as will 
produce a great rise in prices. It does not follow, however, that 
general prosperity in the trade of the country should always be 
accompanied by so tremendous an advance in prices of what may 
be called the instrumental raw materials as that which took place 
in 1872 and 1873. For many years before that date coal had never 
advanced very greatly in price, even in seasons of great prosperity 
in trade generally, and from 1845 downwards to about 1871, there 
had been no enormous advance in the price of pig-iron. 


“¢ Adverse Symptoms. 


: While the general prosperity of 1881 and the special 
prosperity of the iron trades have thus been in all respects re- 
assuring, it is only fit to notice that there have been a few adverse 
symptoms. One of these is that the signs of improving revenue 
which were noticeable a year ago have not lately been continued, 
and it can hardly be said that the revenue of 1881, as a whole, has 
iacreased much upon that of 1880. It will also be seen on 
reference to the circulars respecting tea, sugar, rice, and other 
articles of colonial produce, that these trades have not been 
generally in the condition which we should look for if there was an 
increasing consumption among the masses, such as naturally follows 
a period of very great prosperity. ‘There has been an increase in 
the consumption of some articles, especially of sugar; but not an 
increase of that great and material kind which we associate with a 
period of great and advancing prosperity among the masses of the 
community. The wine and spirit trade has also shown some 
amount of languor. During the last few months, also, it is to be 
observed that the prosperity of the cotton trade has not been what 
it was in the earlier months of the year, and what it had been 
almost all through 1880. There are great complaints, in fact, once 
more of the want of margin between the prices of the raw 
material plus the wages of the workmen and other costs of manu- 
facturing and the prices obtainable for the manufactured article. 
In other textiles, also, although there seems to be a better feeling 
at the end of the year, there has certainly been no great improve- 
ment during the year. It will be seen, too, that the chemical 
trades have been in a most unsatisfactory condition towards the end 
of the year, and there has been a fall in the price of soda, not 
perhaps of a very material character in itself, but very important, 
considering that the fall has been from a very low price to a still 
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lower price. All these are signs, as far as they go, that the 
prosperity of the country throughout the year has not been quite 
uniform; that there has been a check in some directions to the 
advance which seemed probable at the beginning of last year; and 
that we have yet to wait for such a general and sweeping advance 
all round as took place in 1871 and 1872. Such a general and 
sweeping advance may yet come, but it can hardly be said to be at 
hand. <A good deal has evidently yet to be done to bring all the 
various trades into such a condition that prices and wages will 
rise in all directions, and we shall have a repetition of what 
occurred ten years ago. One of the causes of this check, we fully 
believe, has been the rise in money which took place last autumn. 
A sudden change like what then took place, from low to high rates, 
undoubtedly checks activity in business in many directions. While 
not checking genuine hand-to-mouth trade, it does check, to a great 
extent, a good deal of borrowing, and so tends to diminish the general 
volume of business. No great harm may come in the end, and no 
great harm, we believe, will come, but the immediate effect is un- 
doubtedly a check of some sort. As corroborating all these 
symptoms, it may also be noticed that the circulation of the banks 
at the present moment 1s somewhat less than the circulation at the 
corresponding date a year ago, showing a great tendency to econo- 
mise coin or the use of money in the ordinary retail transactions 
of business. Of course, a high rate for money has a special effect, 
in diminishing the active note circulation. Many of the notes 
which go out of the Bank of Hngland in quiet times, when rates 
for money are low, really go into the tills of country and other 
banks, and lie there idle; whereas in active and busy times, when 
a good rate can be obtained for money on deposit in Lombard Street, 
the country and other banks send up to London every 5/. note 
which they can spare. Still, if trade had been much more active 
than it seems to have been, this tendency on the part of the banks 
to return notes from their tills would have been counterbalanced by 
other tendencies, and, on the whole, the note circulation would 
probably rather have increased than otherwise. Altogether, then, 
it must be admitted that there are various symptoms in trade of a 
character opposed to that of general and uniform prosperity. 

“In this connection, also, it has to be noticed that what has 
happened in the financial world has really had an adverse bearing, 
to some extent, on trade generally. As we have noticed, there has 
been a fallin Stock Exchange securities during the past year, and 
especially a very considerable fall when the present price is com- 
pared with the highest price of last year; and all this trouble on 
the Stock Exchange, as well as the rise in money, means a check of 
some kind to trade generally. As we explained a year ago, a rise 
in securities is sometimes especially favourable to trade, by releasing 
the funds in the hands of great capitalists and contractors; but 
this class, if it is specially favoured by a rise in securities, is equally 
handicapped by a fall in securities, so that the turn in the markets 
which has now happened is really, to some extent, unfavourable to 
trade. It all assists in checking that amount of the speculative 
element in business which is almost essential to the swelling of the 
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volume of transactions to the highest possible figure, and to the 
perfect working of the whole industrial machine. 


‘The Future of Money. 


‘Turning to the future, the discussion, we think, may be divided 
into three branches, relating to the future of money, the future of 
securities, and the future of trade. All these questions are in- 
timately related to each other, but to a certain extent also they are 
distinct, and it may be convenient to discuss them separately. 

“ Beginning with money, we cannot but think that the prospect, 
as far as the general prosperity of the trade of the country is 
concerned, is really not of a very favourable description. The 
causes which have brought about the advance of money during the 
past year, and which we clearly foreshadowed when we wrote a 
year ago, are still in operation. The rise in money, as we then 
pointed out, has been occasioned mainly by the usual causes of a 
rise of money in a time of prosperity, namely, an increase in the 
demand for general currency purposes. The increase in the demand 
in the present case has come mainly from the United States, which 
has apparently increased its currency during the last three or four 
years by about fifty millions sterling, if not more, part of this 
amount having been obtained from Hurope; but there has also been 
a considerable increase in other directions, the note circulation of 
the Bank of France being considerably more than it was a year 
ago, and that of the Bank of Germany having also largely increased. 
Such a demand for more currency inevitably follows good and 
prosperous trade, and as it weakens the reserves of the banks, it 
also as inevitably causes a rise in the value of money. The 
peculiarity of the rise last year was that it came suddenly. It 
ought, perhaps, as we pointed out when we were writing a year 
ago, to have come in the course of 1880. It was only prevented 
coming that year by the unwise course of the Bank of France in 
permitting its reserve of gold to fall so low as to endanger the 
maintenance of a gold standard in that country. All that has 
happened in 1881 is that the Bank of France was no longer able to 
repeat the venturesome policy which it tried in 1880, and, as a 
consequence, to protect its reserve, and even to increase it, it was 
obliged to maintain and advance its rates of discount, along with 
those of the Bank of England and other European banks. Hence 
it has happened that the rise, once begun, has been maintained, and 
there has been no going back, the state of trade being such every- 
where throughout the world as rather to cause a continuance of the 
demand upon the Bank of England for currency, than the return 
of coin to that institution, which would no doubt have happened if 
trade had been at all slack. ‘The Italian loan, which we have 
already referred to, has, of course, had some influence in deter- 
mining the advance in money, when it actually did happen, and in 
maintaining that advance. In the circumstances of the money 
market generally, as they had come to exist during the course of 
last year, the appearance of a new demand for gold, amounting to 
16 millions sterling, although there were two years in which this 
demand was to be satisfied, has had quite a decisive effect upon the 
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course of events. It has made it quite impossible, if it had not 
previously been made impossible, for the Bank of France to revert 
to a policy such as it followed a year ago. It has made sure, as it 
were, that whatever surplus tended to accumulate in the banks 
would be taken away, so that there would be no surplus for them. 
Still, we cannot consider that the present situation would have been 
much different from what it is, even if there had been no Italian 
loan. Probably, but for that incident, the prices of securities 
would have gone up one or two degrees further; speculative activity 
in trade would have been developed a little more than it was; and 
then precisely those circumstances of dearness of money and 
general stringency which are now felt would have been brought 
into existence. ‘The Italian loan, in this view, has possibly pre- 
cipitated events for a month or two, or possibly even for six months, 
but it has had no other effect. We must always look for some such 
incident when trade is highly expanded and the Stock Exchange 
markets are inflated. Such being our view of the circumstances, 
we cannot look for any immediate fall in the value of money. 
There is no possible surplus of coin or bullion from any quarter 
coming into the banks; the United States absorbs in its own 
currency all the gold that is produced there; very little gold comes 
into the West of Europe from the Hast, Germany and Austria, 
apparently, as they have done for many years, continuing to inter- 
cept any surplus which Russia might be able to send away; while 
the supplies of Australian gold and of gold from any other quarter 
of the world have long been on quite an insignificant scale. The 
only other source of supply to the banks would be a moderate 
falling off in the activity of trade diminishing the amount of 
currency required by the public; but at present, in spite of the few 
adverse symptoms which we have noticed, the tendency on balance 
still is for trade rather to improve than otherwise. It takes a long 
period of dear money, in fact, to do much to check trade. We 
must anticipate, then, that the tendency will be for money even to 
get dearer than it has been during the last few months. The 
demands for currency are likely on the whole, we believe, rather to 
increase than to diminish, and in the absence of any new supply 
from the mines, this tendency, at a point, may create a very con- 
siderable stringency in money. What is still more important, 
perhaps, the combination of circumstances is now such that at any 
moment something like a monetary crisis or panic may break out. 
What is passing in France now has shown clearly that in that country 
there is only the smallest of intervals to be passed over for a money 
panic to break out. The panic may, of course, be averted, but no one 
would venture to predict that it will be averted; andif there is no panic 
there will still be something like a crisis.* The New York money 
market, also, as we have pointed out, has been for a long time in a 
highly sensitive condition, and we cannot but look with some anxiety 
to what may happen in that market during the coming spring or 
autumn. By comparison with all the others, the London money 


* This article, it must be remembered, was written before the actual culmina- 
tion of the Paris Bourse crisis, and the advance of money in London which it 
occasioned. ; 
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market is undoubtedly very sound, the clearing out which followed 
on the City of Glasgow Bank failure in 1878 having been com- 
paratively recent. Still, we shall be affected here by what happens 
in other countries; and if there is a panic anywhere, the stringency 
in the London money market may at any moment become very 
severe. We have only to consider what would be the result of the 
withdrawal of merely two millions from the Bank of England for 
Paris at the present moment, to see how much our own money 
market is now at the mercy of the great events which are possible 
both in Paris and in New York.* 


“‘ The Future of Securities. 


‘¢ In last week’s Statist we expressed an opinion as to the future 
prospects of the stock markets, and would refer our readers to the 
article, which the space at our command prevents our reproducing 
here. 

“The Future of Trade. 


‘While the price of money is thus likely to remain dear, and the 
prices of securities to be highly sensitive, and to fall rather than 
advance, the prospects of trade, as a whole, remain fairly satisfac- 
tory. They will be affected unfavourably, we may be sure, by the 
general conditions of the money market and of the markets for 
securities, but the other causes of improvement which have been 
going on so long are likely—for a considerable time, at any rate— 
to be stronger than the adverse causes which we have described, 
and any other adverse causes which seem now in existence. We 
cannot but look, at any rate, for a continuance of the improvement 
in the iron and metal trades, and in many other trades of the country 
as to which the reports continue to be highly satisfactory. Those 
interested affirm with one voice that orders are booked for a very 
large part of the current year, and as there is comparatively little 
speculation in general business, the speculative activity of the last 
year or two having been developed in other directions, the general 
conditions seem all to be favourable to an increase of the volume of 
trade transactions and an increase of the profits of trade. Prices, 
fortunately, are still low, and while there is full employment for 
labour, the rate of wages is also low compared with what it was— 
at least in years like 1872 and 1873. These are all conditions 
highly favourable to good trade, and on the principle of like causes 
producing like effects, we cannot but expect that what has caused 
good trade in the past will cause good trade in the future. The 
mere fact, also, that trade has been good for two years past tends 
to make it good for some time to come, there being a series of pros- 
perous, as there is at other times a series of Adverse. years. We 
should advise those connected with trade, however, to watch nar- 
rowly the signs on the horizon as they appear in the money market 
or the market for securities. A great shock to credit occurring 
from any cause, and, in the absence of such a shock to credit, a 
continuance of very high rates for money, with occasional 
stringencies in the money market, will tend to influence trade 


* See note on previous page. 
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unfavourably, to produce a tendency towards falling rather than 
rising prices, and so to embarrass the general merchant, and to cause 
that general uneasiness and discredit which are unfavourable to 
many descriptions of business. We see nothing in what is happening 
to cause any uneasiness respecting the growth of sound and profit- 
able business; but there is much which ought to produce a greater 
degree of anxiety and caution than what has perhaps been necessary 
during the last three years. It would be absurd to make predic- 
tions. We are, of course, only noting that the conditions appear to 
have become, during the past year, less favourable to a growing 
improvement in business than they were either at the beginning of 
last year or at the beginning of 1880. The year 1881, in fact, has 
been a year in which the prosperity of trade would seem, to some 
extent, to have culminated, or to have approached its culmination. 
Although that prosperity continues for some time longer, yet the 
general conditions are more mixed, and we must expect, during the 
current year, at least the foreshadowings, if not the actual beginning, 
of a change in the opposite direction. 


“¢ Conclusion. 


‘We may sum up very briefly the points in this long statement. 
The year 1881, though prosperous in itself, fully answering, or 
almost fully answering, to the expectations which were formed at 
its beginning, has been a year of a very different character from 
1880. It has been full of interesting events, including a semi-panic 
in the New York money market, a great rise in money in Western 
Europe in the autumn, and the symptoms of an approaching con- 
vulsion on the stock exchanges of France, which appears now to be 
in actual progress. The result is, that although the prospect for 
trade remains not unsatisfactory at the beginning of 1882, yet, as 
the conditions of high rates for money and of an unsettled market 
for securities are probable, and as there are some other causes in 
existence adverse to trade prospects, it is not unlikely that the year 
1882, though itself of a satisfactory character as regards trade, will 
show us still more clearly than 1881 has shown the probability of a 
change before long to an opposite state of things. There will pro- 
bably be very great ups and downs. It is quite probable that what 
is now going on in France may check business for some of the 
earlier months of the year, and that there will be a considerable 
reaction in the opposite direction later on; but it is not safe to 
predict as much as this. We should not go beyond the anticipation 
of a succession of new and striking events, of which the exact end 
cannot be foreseen. It is not at any rate certain that the causes of 
improvement in trade, strong as they are, will be able to overcome 
all the possible adverse influences, and. make the year 1882 occupy 
quite the same place in the series of prosperous years which com- 
menced in 1879, as was occupied by 1872 in the series of prosperous 
years which commenced in 1869.” 


The contents of the index to the supplement before quoted, is 
appended, as on former occasions :— 
K 2 
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Introduction. 


General Prosperity of 1881—The Iron and Shipbuilding Trades— 
Adverse Symptoms—The Future of Money—The Future of 
Trade. 

The Foreign Trade of 1881. 


Charts. 
(On Coloured Supplement.) 


Bank of England—Bank of France—Indian Exchange Rate and 
Price of Silver—London Exchange Rate on Berlin and Paris— 
New York Exchange Rate on London—London Rate on Italy— 
Three per Cent. Consols and Indian Four per Cent. Stock— 
Colonial Government Loans—Huropean Government Loans 
—United States Government Loans— Central and South 
American Government Loans—British Railway Ordinary Stocks 
—Canadian Railway Securities—United States Railroad Secu- 
rities—Banks. 

Extracts from Trade Circulars. 
(Illustrated with Diagrams showing the Course of Prices.) 

The Iron Trade—Engineering—Shipbuilding—Freights—Copper 
— Lead —Tin— Tin-plates—Spelter—Coal—Chemicals—Petro- 
leum — Tallow —Turpentine— Cotton — Wool — Silk — Jute — 
Hemp—Leather— Indigo—W heat—Rice—Sugar—Tea—Coffee 
—Cocoa—Wines and Spirits—Pepper. 


Index to Tables. 

Bank Returns— 

Bank of Hngland—Bank of Fr Asha ank of Germany—Bank 
of Austria—Bank of the Netherlands—Associated New York 
Banks—Savings Banks. 

CiEarinc Hovusr Rerurns— 

London Bankers’ Clearing Returns—Settlings on 4th of the 
Month. 

Stock Exchange Settling Days— Foreign Market Rates of Discount 
—Exchanges and Bullion—Bullion— Allotments of Indian 
Council Bills in 1879—Public Revenues—Stock Exchange 
Securities—Traffic Returns—Pauperism—Prices of Wholesale 
Commodities. 


III.—The Fires in London during the Year 1881, and the Metropolitan 
Tire Brigade. 


Tue following particulars are taken from Captain Shaw’s 
Report for 1881, to the Metropolitan Board of Works, in con- 
tinuation of similar notices for previous years :— 


‘“‘'The number of calls for fires, or supposed fires, received during 
the year has been 2,376. Of these 240 were false alarms, 145 proved 
to be only chimney alarms, and 1,991 were calls for fires, of which 
167 resulted in serious damage, and 1,824 in slight damage. 
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‘‘These figures refer only to the regular calls for fires, or sup- 
posed fires, involving the turning out of firemen, fire engines, fire 
escapes, horses, and coachmen; they do not include trifling damages 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the 
attendance of firemen; neither do they include the ordinary calls 
for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for further on. 

“The fires of 1881, compared with those of 1880, show an 
increase of 120; and compared with the average of the last ten 
years, an increase of 351. 

“The following table gives the result both in actual numbers 
and percentages :— 




















Number of Fires, Percentages. 
Year. SSSA Yate De agar St OS eo kl ee Pe er iD 

Serious. Slight. Total. Serious. Slight. Total. 

366... 2. 326 1,012 1,338 28 79 100 
ae 245 1,152 1,397 18 82 100 
FOS ie. 235 1,433 1,668 14 86 100 
ae 199 1,373 13572 13 87 100 
Be eto 276 1,670 1,946 14 86 100 
“yg eae 207 1,635 1,842 II 89 100 
aaa 120 1,374 1,494 8 92 100 
Of diktenses 166 1,382 1,548 II 89 100 
Wg Aine 154 1,419 tn 10 90 1Q0 
aes: 163 1,366 1,529 11 89 100 
i GAS.. 166 1,466 1632 11 89 100 
‘(ype 159 1,374 1,833 10 90 100 
ia’ fs Bes 170 1,489 1,659 IO 90 100 
ST ee as 159 1,559 1,718 9 91 100 
SO 162 1,709 1,871 9 91 100 
gol Seabee 167 1,824 1,991 8 92 100 


““The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has been 
seriously endangered during the year 1881 has been 107; and the 
number of those in which life has been lost has been 29. 

‘“‘The number of persons seriously endangered by fire has been 
154, of whom 114 were saved, and 40 lost their lives. Of the 40 
lost, 16 were taken out alive, but died afterwards in hospitals or 
elsewhere, and 24 were suffocated or burned to death. 

“The number of calls for chimneys has been 4,367. Of these 
1,458 proved to be false alarms, and 2,909 were for chimneys on 
fire. In these cases there was no attendance of engines, but only 
of firemen with handpumps. 

‘The number of journeys made by the fire engines of the 53 land 
stations has been 28,441, and the total distance run has been 62,904 
miles. 

“The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
metropolis during the year has been 17,232,682 gallons—in round 
numbers a little more than 17 million gallons, or about 76,931 tons. 
Of this quantity, about 36,669 tons, or nearly one-half of the whole, 
was taken from the river, canals, and docks, and the remainder 
from the street pipes. 

“During the year there have been 3 cases of short supply of 
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water, 33 of late attendance of turncocks, and g of no attendance, 
making altogether 45 cases in which the water arrangements were 
unsatisfactory. 
“The strength of the brigade at present is as follows :— 
53 land fire engine stations. 


11 moveable land stations. 
121 fire escape stations. 


4 floating p 
3 large land steam fire engines. 
35 small % 


78 six-inch manual fire engines. 
37 under six-inch manual fire engines, 
137 fire escapes and long scaling ladders. 
3 floating steam fire engines, 
2 steam tugs. 
4. barges, 
29 hose carts. 
15 vans. 
2 trollies. 
53 telegraph lines, 
7 telephone ,, 
7 fire alarm circuits, with forty-four call points. 
536 firemen, including chief officer, second, officer, superinten- 
dents, and all ranks. 


‘The number of firemen employed on the several watches kept 
up throughout the metropolis is at present 105 by day and 243 by 
night, making a total of 348 in every twenty-four hours; the 
remaining men are available for general work at fires. 

‘Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1881 is, as usual, very 
large; but this may be sufficiently accounted for by the manner in 
which the work has been done. Success in extinguishing fires 
cannot be attained without a proportionate risk on the part of the 
firemen. 

‘“‘The fire alarm circuits have been of great service during the 
past year, and have undoubtedly enabled us in some instances to 
save both lives and property; but we still continue to be harassed 
by occasional false alarms through them. ‘The magistrates seem 
determined to punish most severely anyone detected in doing 
damage to them, and the vigilance of the police is beyond all praise ; 
but it is not on either the magistrates or the police that we must 
depend ultimately for the protection of these posts. Nothing but 
the assistance of the public can make them really safe, and I am 
bound to say that in this particular there is a very marked improve- 
ment during the past year. Indeed, I am aware that anyone 
discovered by a passing crowd in tampering with an alarm post 
would be in danger of a summary punishment far more severe than 
any which a magistrate would inflict. On the whole, we have 
reason to be satisfied with what the authorities and the public have 
done in this matter, and I have every hope that each succeeding 
year will be characterised by even a greater advance in the value 
of these most useful aids to our efficiency. 

‘“‘ The state of the Brigade with regard to discipline and general 
efficiency is quite satisfactory, and all ranks vie together to do 
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everything in their power to protect the metropolis from the 
ravages of fire, The labour of the past year has been unusually 
severe; but the officers and men have worked with zeal and spirit, 
and, I think I may venture to add, with something more than their 
usual success.” 


From the tables appended to the report the following particulars 
are obtained :— 

(a) The fires classified according to occupations, arranged in the 
order of frequency of occurrence; to which are added, for the pur- 
pose of comparison, the corresponding figures for the three previous 
years :— 
































Number of Fires. 
Number. Occupations. 
1881. | 1880. | 1879.| 1878. 
Petiere rivate Domseag ON eA ee, 427 | 342 | 399 | 358 
Se LOU Ua apchctte, WE Barack corsa inse os aienkeee 236 | 247° | 642° | 208 
Si Ts VACEIRALIORS ses cid eons Shee neenactacnhien SEES 68 | 53 58 60 
Mate Ca bitiel, MMAlens. 2201558 eck ROU cn sank ateaneceess 38 +) 27 30 27 
EWI Te ROC OL pico de bec eh cs cs conrauentaadt coeeonicanne megnsedoce 33 ee oe 20 28 
Ee COMO MOUSE 5 ar olencde Ares vosgecsatvebine taveo sa seidedges 33 31 a2 25 
Fire OU eric COLOUTINGN «aces cc cceee cose serous ecracckanneds 32 | 40 29 28 
Se. bh. Draperss cies coc pre ok nei: Meet ea eer ean 32 | 35 30 29 
OU, VaR OSTA: ct) hee ee aeeereeheretbaciatelasaasness 32 34 24 14 
TE iis Whe DOC CRION ee eons tayagshaagngsicaiandehcasaicnoees zu eel IO 10 
1is.}. Boot and shoe makers 4i.:..54.an dani 30 | 49 24 21 
12 | Tailors, clothiers, and outfitters ................ 26) 33 2,5 30 
13,4 Under repairs and building ...2 oe. 25 | 24 23 36 
14 | Booksellers, binders and stationers ............ 24.| 23 18 15 
DM ear 2 Se ytd ck eoangtecokay Sunnah d ne gcsags+> pia oa Ae 17 9 
26° \+Hotels-and club homses..:........0..2....ccescseseness. 23048 1 14 
17 | Greengrocers and fruiterers ................1000 ze LO 25 15 
48-04 Farming stock «: ....04.55.3..:0 berets ae 20 | 31 II 9 
eed OM ACCOMM RT lps co ts saci oalcis- Saasea aad eyes ig WL? 24 22 
BO TICOTENO)) KECPOTE, cers. saree rene featianescsnsnicernsien 19 | 15 10 13 
21 | Furniture makers and dealers .................... 19 | 14 12 iL 
Be RR TINO Ss boc rea ries eigen ead aati di signs 18 | 15 II 17 
2] RON TT ee he SA IE A OL ee DID 16] 21 is 11 
AUC R LIOXTE COAVORG A Co rte be eden igucuasa einen c ani 16 | 13 — — 
PORTE MOTEL EOC OTS fos esta ci Pier sadne- srldmteanssnec chet vasese ta | 10 — — 
2G || Berriers and: aiannersy! sce Gsatete. LSP ko 10 10 
27 | Engineers and machinists............... cscs Tareas iz 9 
Se SEG GG 2 2i.7. tte sin ngthttones). bs eeeeaaaiced.nciveisas Rey 2 23 19 
29 | Public buildings, not theatres .........0...0.0... 13 | — _— — 
BUD bi), WVAPCROUECR, H.-A Roncrnedeniscacdtcovensasshesaosenedd Pe eae 2 — — 
Bil ily Cheese MON POPS) {Ashes cad nciscte Ueavarsdicedeceah hear — av 
32 | China, glass, and earthenware .................. te a me 
Be CTI IO LT etal cing coc Acdeee tiene eteedcoietnel Gerad atu ae Ir} — — — 
el LBITSTCM” Ree o. c.g oc nage his on ctdesmrra de WO ap chee sssutats ro 10 — _ 
Pah: IOUS WAR ORS: $5, 12ahe then snscascoceDhsentvasseup couches: io; — — _ 
1,401 | — — a 
Remainder, varying from 9 to t ........ 590 | — —_ oe 
1,991 ml m7 ma? 
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(b) A list of the fires classified under the causes to which they 
have been assigned, and arranged in the order of frequency of 
occurrence :— 





Causes yeas’ 
4 of Fires. 
MA OWT cee ek carctcne once tu vaeedanet eoreetat copiiclck poeacernonel Paves supper si=aica nse cov cma teeee 462 
2. Lamps (not gas) and lights (thrown GOWN) ......cssssesesseresererersecenenenees 323 
SMI PATESUILOM LEC! COC.) 2). clam ewdaeesaewssaerseoaeoveaetsnceodscystaanres tecespeegneke egubaere 218 
PR RES A TRV ATIOUS, WAYS) werte es x tts suicu cokes cate Ss so) s00ootoghorsupaceepbaep nef Dua er canmamanaas 214 
5. Defective, or improperly set—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, &c. 156 
REINER Aceh vote tutte A PN ee a, bsstnca.teatetstsoetosenogems caer csarer meetanete eee 145 
“. Children playing with fire, matches; &e, © ....2. 2.0.01. elegetepeneones 46 
8. Overheating of—flues, ovens, furnaces, boilers, stoves, S&C. «0... cscs 44 
Le dS Wey aC 10. eee Nr me PRS itis fev te fy ey ee RTP ee Re OC 50 
Bemis Tia eddy 0 DUCE WE coh ay aden}. teeta tin daranodaresosvrnanbasasacasesnesavbsooeivesstencenmmancinrt ore 40 
Ll Boiling over, or upsetting of fat, pitch, d66, a5 dacsiagesd ¥nccierssseetensnconsntoons 40 
ELMER OLE) PELs ThA Yas Bs Fe Bes Die hae ces 2, ot sesh cotaa dou Shad seas Jo05 isl scaae Goadeansoedtaadesanres 35 
be amasring linen and wryin e StOV Es arco phate eek eae dae veneks ocean eee oevnteeeee ores 35 
RP ACMMLSTICALET s ALOR ss. seat at meliky iscctue sce cotalyaraameand Oaemeee taoeet oem bewupit a tage Seer 23 
15, Spirits, or vapour of spirits, in contact with flame .......... eee cseeeseenees Ly 
l6siame slaking by rainjand (otherwise, 1. ug-i-ssectese to iden ctoree eset 16 
17wepontaneous Ignition... MiscguiosconrsctaeeterA ee ee ena ee 14 
1S /incen diariem is.0b..c kes .ecie pee es Naa ele pases RDLY:b Reber pty rd: 8 

GTS Por CS Wave fea 904 amb MI an RABID caBM eA POC) RD ON SOP poets egiteeete 
20 SANTOR A LION > erat. idee oeaccnee ces a ipemaeane ne enema at RETR N cry iyss eae 5 
2laPlum bereat worksite nce wn Neileoaaledy eppans BTS Mae ROSE 5 
22 Chemicals Ox PLOsiou. yp. sx-.urcksceowd weeeevvuecanssatevasee tanec Magen meRes tetas ee eee 4 
23; Wire sélothes comingan eqmbact witless scoot eaters svoes tie eacenee ae 4 
D4 SDOUDUEUL Wet wceee tae TEE ea ae aE LINAS RNAS Manis 52 SAN i asi Pia 3 
Miscellancoud, varying "Irom $001.05, 01a seen eed tee catia nal 17 
Oba cc ee cate, Muck ect alak ek te 1,991 





(c) The following table giving the totals of the fires for each 
day of the week for the last ten years, shows on the average that 
the largest number of fires occur on Saturday and the smallest 
number on Monday. The annual average number of fires for the 
last ten years is 1,654 :— 





Years. | Sunday. | Monday, | Tuesday. | Wednesday. | Thursday. bedey. meet Total. 




















1872...) 199 206 213 207 220 220 229 1,494 
dip te i peter? 209 B37 199 230 243 228 1,548 
hel ae ae 228 2,28 195 . 240 231 229 1,573 
Tous y 200 2038 231 227 236 209 223 1,529 
bind 11260 218 226 235 242 221 230 1,632 
VERY) 218 212, 224, 243 216 228 |. 1,533 
7 Res 260 191 251 - 234 214 236 253 1,659 
Oy aa 3c 212 225 257 264 251 268 1,718 
"S0i.4 288 262 Se] 259 254 |. 266 289 1,871 
‘Slo e270 8) a aeoe pe 288 279 253 319 1,991 

Total...| 2,328 2,214 2417 2,315 2,422 | 2,846 | 2,496 | 16,538 
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IV.—German Interature of 1880 and 1881. 
Tue following is taken from the Publishers’ Sa eules of the 1st 
February, 1882 :— 


“Systematic view of the literary productions of the German 
bookselling trade in 1880 and 1881, extracted from the Bérsenblatt: — 

















1880. 1881. 

J, Collections or sets of works—literary history, } 374 
| BENS) AT oy re 5 oO MME A eee Re OR PN OPER ER wie 
RPL VA TILLE Wi sn ae peti salen s+ latin wats Basi AONE naly Bil ogo 1,390 1,472 
3. Law, politics, statistics, trade voces: Serene 1,557 1,469 
4 Medicine, MOCOTINGR Vou sree cct ad eens neeneod > 790 817 
5. Natural history, chemistry, pharmacy ............ 787 924 
Bere DILOCO PI yf. Me teea ket eiagh AOedetny vock ind Mevedet os 125 148 

7a. Education, German school-books, physical 1.950 
GC UCA RONDA Behera plaka ue acct ccm inewnl) pares ‘ pat 
omsbagVeias en OOO KB yates tie ecard coraeass-acsaegep doors ghnecetss 496 490 

8. The classics and oriental languages, anti- \ | 533 
OMA, TAVEIO LORY fiancee cabs eich sn densvan eels 574 
9. Modern languages, old German... 506° 461 
10. History, biography, memoirs, letters................ 752 779 
bis) Goography and travel... i....t.c cessed cocssnnaeesoarvees 356 352 
12. Mathematics and astronomy ou... cscs 201 186 
EVAR UNV OSeA AD OLORY.. cvsncaday tes eptenseetab cons ates de oate weaeceees 353 367 
14. Mercantile science, technology ...........ssceccceeees 583 626 
15. Engineering, mechanics, mining, nautical........ 403 463 
EGod OPOLU ANC LODGSULY f Mavsncgaccoescat cqbaowaskoretanedonredeoeses 112 99 
17. Domestic economy, agriculture, gardening .... 433 417 
18. Belles lettres, novels, poems, drama, &c. ........ 1,209 Dy 22G 
19. Fine arts—painting, music, &c.; shorthand.... 627 581 
20. Popular literature, almanacks..................cce00. 657 639 
Be Pe VOOUIIARTIY YG. ac sat weasel tene sod ab ocas soc vena sete agsdseahae 20 23 
See CIN LEAD LT AALGOLIGY © soacatvchncs cokcnvececal obs (otbcdeanaddncovsanedes 423 402 
EE LEYS cat sdes soca sap tenagetieen onsite ote) SOWA ctoarintsaasebyooanted 301 341 
EDO US TRR AN iets coe testnaatt saa ceets Hentaatas 14,941 [5,191 





V.—English Literature in 1881. 


Tae following particulars are taken from the Publishers’ 
Circular of 31st December, 1881, in continuation of a series of 
similar extracts for previous years :— 


‘Most of our readers probably saw a paragraph in the news- 
papers not long ago to the effect that the production of books was 
not on the increase, as might naturally be expected from the greater 
number of readers which every day must bring with it, due to the 
spread of education and the steady growth of population. The 
slight lessening of the number of publications—that is, books—is 
ascribed by the statisticians to the enormous development of the 
periodical press, whether in magazines, weeklies, or in that daily 
miracle the morning paper. However that may be, the attentive 
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reader will have observed that our tables of December, 1881, and 
December, 1880, faithfully reflect the slight pause in the tide of 
books (properly so called) which flows from the press. The dif- 
ference, thus far, is very slight. There are about three hundred 
works less recorded this year than during the last, which is exactly 
one for each working day. 


Analytical Table of Books Published in 1881. 





Total of 
Subjects. Jan. | Feb. | Mar. |April.| May.| June.; July.| Aug. | Sept.| Oct. | Nov. | Dec. Boge on eat . 





Theology, sermons, | |*31/} 59] 39] 95) 58] 53] 55| 34| 25] 78] 84/1383] 744 
biblical, &c. ........ t 40217 167.23 17) 12) 17 | Ea 6 | 20 22 Sater 














ec 
for the Year. 








; —— 245 
Hducational, ease! |*15| 37| 40| 98] 51| 43] 27| 36| 25| 52) 63] 55} 589 
tees Fit. 6) 12) | By iMew Ol PLT IS he adil oo QUT Thine ar alee 
Logical 7 yass...p.40s- 63 
— 2 
Juvenile works and} /|*19} 10] 10} 18} 10} 8] 7| 15] 2] 98] 66/184] 392 ~ 
REP cay oe eee + 5 4 8 5 1 8 8| 10 6; 20] 16/7 17) 108 
— 500 
Novels, tales, and]|* 6| 40| 28] 45| 21] 28] 29| 38] 20] 52] 49] 90| 446 
other fiction........ fT Tt 12) TA; <207e221° 14 T8118 | 29 Si 82 a7 eee 
—— |674 
Law, aes ei, sale reek 015 VAIS Ob ese beeen ashe M's gh sb Nari pilace’pl ane a 
OM) SA Nee ee Tere 6) Bp lst Soy ry Ty eats oe OA ee 
oN, ‘ “Te es 
Political and social) | x 9| 23| 9| 28! 10! 5! 4! 5| 6! 7| a0] 17/186 
economy, trade Poe 1) Bil. Ole ue ee) cee ee 4| 26 
and commerce .... 
— 162 
Arts, science, and]|*18| 26) 19] 61] 23] 26] 28] 18] 10] 30] 27} 63] 344 
illustrated works {|}f 6} 11} 11| 13} 6] 11{ 6] 7} 4! 10} 13] 10] 108 
~ yee 
Bre At io *'81-12] 12] 24! 19| 261.9791 18] 15} 15] 171 271° 900 
TESGACH, 5.1.....00..53- tid Be ela LY SLO | Bs LOO ay OD 2} 14). 91 
—— oe 
History, Riaerapby *10| 11] 26] 35] 40} 26] 19] 14] 13] 30| 52| 80| 356 
OG ences osc totcasians +t 4 2 3 4) 11; 138 3 6 8 4712 a ee 
apes 6)! 
Poetry and we A Oi 2241 6) 1016713) - 4) 3.) 11 Peo 
CAYATGR Gohecctteve sak. t+—| 38) — 3 AY OT FO) 91+ Bl 237 
— 148 
Year books and]{*33/ 41] 19] 26) 16} 18} 18] 21 6} 20| 34] 88] 335 
serials in volumes f/f:1/ 1/—{|—|—/]—/]—|—/|—j;—|]—J| 2] 4 
ont wae 
Medicine, ew *°5). LO} 2) 167784 998 PLe7 7 89) 23] oe et Benne 
TCR Mer gear ay ode Nerd + 2 6 2 s] 5 7 6 7|— 2 g 1; 56 
———— 304 
Per ce fat MEG) 2EVYS6.D°LD Pees 4a Fag | 84 37) oie USm eee 
monographs, &c. $y Gee by Oe aBiuckha BOW Gh 3}13 + 16s eles 
Miscell : id uaETY eae 
eee SL Ht aa) 7 | CB quest] SISA ABT 2s |o9:| 8 | See 
cluding pamphlets, f 
not sermon............. te : i : locas 4 A 6 “ 9 4 ia ae 
213 | 402 | 296 | 665 | 391 | 393 | 339 | 352 | 229 | 543 | 635 | 948 
54.06 


* New books. + New editions. 
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“The analytical table is divided into fourteen classes; also new 
books and new editions :— 








1880. 1881. 
Divisions. 

New New New New 

Books. | Kditions. Books. | Editions. 
Theology, sermons, biblical, &c................ 708 267 744, 201 
Educational, classical, and philological....|. 507 168 539 143 
Juvenile works and tales.............:ccccecceeee 564 155 392 108 
Novels, tales, and other fiction ................ 380 200 446 228 
Law, jurisprudence, &C. ..........sccssesereeeees 87 58 69 64 
Political and social economy, trade and 204. es 136 a 

COMIErCert htc tr ere De 
Arts, sciences, and illustrated works........ 362 iy! 344: 108 
Voyages, travels, geographical research..| 211 94. 200 gI 
Plistory, DIGPTAPHY, G5C. ..2...00<.cesareesensenveee 286 vy 396 SSE 
Poetry and the drama. .......:.0:s.c-0cncoerseneses 132 55 111 z7 
Year books and serials in volumes _........ 353 — 335 4 
PRL OUIGITIO,, SUTZOLY, Cole) sis copsectossrtasenestespies 148 54 108 56 
Belles lettres, essays, monographs, &c. .... 80 86 149 98 
Miscellaneous, including pamphlets, } "1 82 181 si 
THOU SOUT ODS? sscsvcsecssnsddenvess casiesorssaneesess 








4,293 1,415 4,110 1,296 
a ee) pe ee nhhanone 


5,708 5,406 





VI.—LHimigration and Immigration in the Year 1881. 


TuE following is a copy of Mr. Giffen’s report to the secretary 
of the Board of Trade, with reference to statistical tables relating 
to emigration and immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
in the year 18381 :— 


‘* Sir,—I have the honour to submit herewith the tables relating 
to emigration and immigration from and into the United Kingdom 
for the year 1881, with comparative tables for a series of years 

ast :-— 

‘The tables are in the same form as that which has now been 
adopted for some time, with the view of bringing out the principal 
facts which they serve to indicate, and throwing light on economic 
and other circumstances which determine the movements of emi- 
gration and immigration themselves. 

‘* There appears to be a general resemblance between the facts 
of 1881 and of the previous year. They are both years of large 
emigration and immigration and of a large excess of emigrants over 
immigrants, the figures of 1881 being larger than those of 1880, 
showing that up to last year the movement had been an ascending 
one from the low level which was reached in years like 1876 and 
1877. As will be seen afterwards, there are some interesting 
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differences between the two years, the most important, perhaps, 
being the falling off of the Irish emigration as compared with that 
of 1880, which exhibited, it will be remembered, a sudden and large 
increase as compared with recent years. This variation, however, 
important as it is, does not alter the fact that the general character 
of the emigration movement was much the same in 1881 as in 
1880. 

‘Following the usual order of description in previous reports, 
it is proposed to state first the exact figures as to the increase of 
emigration and immigration, and of the excess of emigrants. As 
to emigration, these are :— 


(a.) Increase of Emigration. 

















Total, Emigrants 

; including Voreigners. of ie paca: 
Number of emigrants in 1881............ 392,514 243,002 
30 BSU).c. esas 3325294 227,542 








Tneredse -.Jseees sitet 60,220 15,460 


“Thus the total number of emigrants in 1881 is 60,220 above 
the large figure of 1880, although in that year there had been a 
- large increase over the total for 1879, as in 1879 over the total for 
1878. The number of emigrants last year was, in fact, 392,514, or 
more than 1,000 per day. This is about 80,000 more than the 
highest figure touched in any year in the previous decade, with the 
exception of 1880 itself, which has been already referred to. <As 
regards emigration of British and Irish persons only, the figure 
is also very large, the increase being 15,460 over the numbers of 
1880, although in that year there was a large increase over the 
numbers of 1879, as in 1879 over the numbers of 1878. The total 
now is 243,002, which is higher than the highest year of the pre- 
vious decade, viz., 1873, when the figure of 228,345 was reached, 
and has only been exceeded in two years since 1853, when the 
nationality of emigrants began to be distinguished ; these years, as 
was noticed in my last report, being 1853 and 1854, when the corres- 
ponding figures were 278,129 and 267,047. In proportion to the 
population, which is so much larger now than it was nearly thirty 
years ago, the emigration is, of course, much less important than it 
was then; but the totals are large enough to vindicate a maximum 
period in the amount of emigration. 

“The figures exhibit an interesting variation between the in- 
crease of the emigration of foreigners last year, and the increase 
of the emigration of persons of British and Irish origin only. The 
total increase being 60,220, and that of persons of British and Irish 
only being 15,460, it appears that the increase of foreign emigrants 
and those whose nationality is unknown must be 44,760. From a 
total of 104,752 in 1880, these have, in fact, increased to 149,512 
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in 1881. The inference which might thus be drawn at first from 
the large increase of the total emigration, without observing its 
character, to the effect that the tide of real emigration from the 
United Kingdom was largely increasing up to last year would not be 
justified. That emigration remains at a large figure, and there is an 
increase over the figure for 1880, which is not unimportant, but the 
main increase last year did not concern the population of the United 
Kingdom as a whole. The increase is, in fact, due to the passage 
of emigrants through the United Kingdom, and really affects the 
returns of Germany and other countries of Northern Hurope rather 
than our own. The variation, it will be seen from what is after- 
wards stated, arises mainly from the decline in the Irish emigration 
already referred to, English and Scotch emigrants having both 
increased in numbers. Still the effect is that the emigration of 
persons belonging to the United Kingdom did not, as a whole, 
increase greatly in 1881. 

““The facts as to the increase of immigration are next to be 
noticed. These are :— 


(b.) Increase of Immigration. 














Total, Immigrants _ 
including Foreigners. oF roradouteh ish 
Number of Immigrants in 1881........ 77,105 52,707 
fe SO pcattars 68,316 4:7,007 
Increase in 1881 _........ 8,789 5,700 





“Upon these figures the same remark falls to be made as that 
upon the increase of immigration shown a year ago. ‘There is an 
increase of some kind, but the increase is inconsiderable compared 
with the increase of emigrants. As regards, however, the movement 
of persons of British and Irish origin only, the increase of imm1- 
grants, small as it is, is important. Against an increase of 15,460 
in the emigration, there is to be set an increase of 5,700 in the 
immigration, thus making the increase of the excess of emigrants 
of British and Irish origin only, as will be noticed below, under 
10,000, which is not a large figure compared with the increases of 
recent years. The figures of immigration, though now rising, are 
still much below what they have been in several years since such 
figures began to be recorded. It remains to be seen whether they 
will now continue to rise simultaneously with a decline in the 
emigration, the change that might fairly be expected according to 
former experience. 

“ The facts as to the excess of emigrants have next to be stated ; 
these are :— 
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(e.) Increase of Eacess of Emigrants. 





Total Emigration | ggg migration 
and Persons 

Immigration. or vOriein ore 
Number of emigrants in 1881............ 392,514 243,002 
& immigrants ’81............ 94,105 52,707 
Excess of emigrants ............ 315,409 190,295 
Corresponding excess in 1880 ............ 263,978 180,535 
* GALL Oke R 163,190 126,338 
-, 78 BOGOR: 69,712 57,958 
i, thd hide 38,123 31,305 
a PLE take aeie 44,665 38,065 





‘Here, again, the variation between the increase of foreign 
emigration and the increase of emigration of persons of British and 
Irish origin only, is very noticeable. While the total excess of 
emigrants is unprecedentedly large, being no less than 315,409, or 
close wpon 1,000 per day, and while it exhibits an increase, as com- 
pared with 1880, of 51,431, yet the excess of emigrants of British 
and Irish origin only, though also large, amounting to 190,295, is 
yet only 9,760 more than in 1880. As regards the latter total 
itself, however, the remark made in last year’s report is still appli- 
cable. It is impossible to compare it with any similar period 
formerly, the distinction between foreigners and persons of British 
and Irish origin only, having: only been made in the emigration 
statistics since 1876; but it may be inferred from a comparison of 
the emigration figures that the above excess was probably as large 
as in any year since 1853 and 1854. The total real loss of popu- 
lation to the United Kingdom annually was not rapidly increasing 
last year, but it was of large amount. 

“There is an increased loss, however, as may be inferred from 
what is noticed afterwards, of English and Scotch population, as 
distinguished from the Irish population. But for the special change 
in the Irish emigration, the increased emigration from the United 
Kingdom would have corresponded fairly with the increased emi- 
gration as a whole, including foreigners. 

“The coincidence between these large figures of emigration, and 
the fact that they occur in years of trade revival following a great 
depression, has been so much discussed in former reports that a 
mere reference to them may now be sufficient. All that has now to 
be added is that the revival of trade and the large emigration were 
both continued throughout last year. It has still to be seen whether 
the decline of emigration when trade again declines, and its almost 
complete cessation in times of depression, which have been observed 
in former years, will again be observed. The significance of the 
renewed and continued increase of immigration in this connection 
has also been adverted to already. In stating the apparent facts in 
former reports, and drawing attention to them, I have been careful 
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to do no more than suggest an inference as to the causes of the ebb 
and flow of emigration, without fully discussing it or pressing it in 
any way, which would perhaps be out of place in a report like the 
present. It appears desirable still to follow the same course, but it 
~may be hoped that in a few years more, when a new cycle of 
depression and prosperity has been completed, the facts may be even 
clearer than they are now; and the suggested inference, or perhaps 
a complete theory, explaining all the facts, may be established. It 
is undoubtedly to be regretted that the facts as to immigration, 
which are so necessary to supplement those of emigration itself, 
were neglected in the earlier years. 

‘““ As has been noticed also in former years, the increased emi- 
gration continues to be mainly to the United States and British 
North America; the emigration to Australasia, which fell off largely 
last year, having again fallen off a lttle. The facts are exhibited 
in the following table :— 


Destinations of Excess of Emigrants over Immigrants among Persons of 
British and Irish Origin only in the Undermentioned Years. 





ee Excess of Emigrants in 
Country of Emigration 





and Immigration. 


1876. 1877. | 1878..}. 1879. 1880. 1881. 











United States................ (—)143* 603 | 20,654 | 71,758 | 140,052 | 146,323 
British North America 2,706 | 2,033 | 4,448) 14,455 | 16,214 | 18,151 
PLVSUPAU eins eatet ee 29,617 | 25,501 | 32,272 | 35,992 | 18,274 | 16,805 
All other parts ............ 5,885 | 3,168 584 4,133 5,995 9,016 

AD Oba Se. s tec. 38,065 | 31,805 | 57,958 | 126,338 | 180,535 | 190,295 





* Excess of immigrants. 





“The falling off in the emigration to Australasia, while the 
total emigration is so large, appears again to be most significant. 
The proportion is now about g per cent. only, whereas several years 
ago, with much smaller figures, two-thirds of the whole excess of 
emigrants went to Australasia. Apparently the assistance which 
the Australian Colonies offer to intending immigrants is most 
largely afforded in times of depression here, or perhaps the decline 
of emigration to Australasia is of a more permanent character. 
There is a noticeable increase in the excess of emigrants to ‘ All 
other parts,’ which is accounted for mainly by an increase of 
passengers to the Cape of Good Hope and Natal. The figures, 
however, as compared with the aggregate emigration from the 
United Kingdom, are still insignificant. 

“The following summary table, showing the numbers of cabin 
and steerage passengers included in the tables of emigration is 
continued from former reports. The increase in 1881, it will be 
observed, is almost entirely in steerage passengers, an obvious 
indication of the real nature of the passenger movement of last 
year :— 
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i) 


Numbers of Cabin and Steerage Passengers leaving the United Kingdom for 
Places out of Europe, in each of the Years from 1876 to 1881 inclusive. 














Years. Cabin Passengers. Steerage Passengers. Total. 
TLS 4 3 tee ol dina Ain 41,900 96,322 Lapi2ee 
Fed. ats 37,147 82,824 119,971 
7S emebiee 0s 4 43,168 104,495 147,663 
ey ARES eas 43,928 173,235 217,163 
SLONE a ne emer 50,734 281,560 3325294 
Tai cop ape eR. 54,270 338,244 392,514 





‘“‘Coming now to the question of the Irish emigration, the 
increase in which was so noticeable a feature of last year’s report, 
the great falling off, as compared with the numbers of 1880, already 
adverted to, has to be noticed. The numbers in 1880 were 93,641, 
and last year they were 76,200 only. The proportion to the whole 
emigration from the United Kingdom of persons of British and 
irish origin, which also rose suddenly in 1880, from 25 to 41 per 
cent., has fallen again to 31 per cent. The facts are shown in the 
following summary, continued from last year’s report :— 


Statement of the Number and Proportion of Persons of English, Scotch, 
and Irish Birth respectively, in the Total Emigration of Persons 
of Lritish Origin, at different Periods. 





English. Scotch. Trish. 
Period. Per- Per- Per- Total. 
Number. ees Number. Conies’ Number. oa ee 
Total. Total. Total. 


Three yrs. 1853-55) 211,013 | 30 | 62,514 | 9 [421,672] 61 | 695,199 
Five years ’56—60) 243,409 | 39 | 59,016 10 [815,059 | «1 | 617,484 

















» 761-65} 236,838 | 33 | 62,461 | 9 |418,497| 58 | 717,796 

» 66-70) 368,327 | 43 | 85,621 | ro [400,085 | 47 | 854,033 

>» ?71-75/545,015 | 56 | 95,055 | 10 |329,467| 34 | 969,537 
Wear 1876. 20:00 73,396 | 67 | 10,097 9 25,976 | 24 | 109,469 
‘a0 1 ae 63,711 | 67 | 8,653 | 9 | 22,831] 24 | 95,195 
53 BIAS IO hades 72,320 64 11,087 10 29,492 26 112,902 
Raa Bg Ho 101,275 | 64 | 18703 | 11 | 41296] 2 | 164,274 

Pel taieng Moreh 1111,845 | 49 | 22,056 | to | 93,641 | 41 | 227,542 
PRB LER Mook 139,976 | 58 | 26,826 | 11 | 76,200] 31 | 243,002 








“ Tt would appear then that either, as surmised in my last report, 
Irish emigration in 1880 was stimuiated not only by good trade in 
the United States but by the bad harvest of 1879 at home, or that 
the falling off in 1881 is due to special circumstances which have 
checked the natural movement; or that there was both a special 
stimulus to the emigration of 1880 and a special check to the 
emigration of 1881. Perhaps the facts of the sudden increase of 
Irish emigration in 1880, and its equally sudden decline last year, 
at the very time that the emigration of English and Scotch persons, 
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as well as of foreigners, largely increased, would deserve further 
investigation. 

“The usual tables are added, showing in detail the sex, age, 
condition, and occupation of the emigrants; the numbers departing 
from each of the ports of the United Kingdom, the particulars of 
detention money received by emigration officers, and the amount of 
remittances by settlers in the United States and British North 
America to their friends at home, besides comparative tables. 

“With regard to these remittances, however, I have again, as 
last year, to express my regret at the inadequacy of the data on 
which the statistics are based. ‘The data are necessarily so incom- 
plete that it may be doubted whether it was ever worth while to 
publish the figures, or whether it is worth while any longer to 
continue them.” 


VII.—Notes on some Additions to the Library. 


Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft. Von Dr. F. X. von Neumann- 
Spallart, Jarhgang 1880. (Stuttgart: Julius Maier.) 

Dr. Neumann’s Uebersichten for 1880 is somewhat larger than 
the two volumes of the same name issued previously. The author 
has found it necessary to give rather more information on nearly 
all the subjects which the book treats of. This last edition is in 
no way inferior to those which have already appeared. We have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the best work of the kind that 
we have yet seen. In one special particular it compares to very 
great advantage with certain works lately published in this country, 
namely, in the scrupulous adherence to the practice of giving the 
authorities for all figures of which use is made. One or two 
works we could name, which are in other respects both well 
planned and ably executed, fail to inspire in the reader the confi- 
dence which they may, and perhaps do, deserve, in consequence of 
the unfortunate absence of adequate explanation of the origin of 
the figures. No good is done by such want of frankness. It 
is, no doubt, due as much to a desire to preserve an appearance 
of symmetry as to anything else. <A table showing the length of 
the telegraph lines of States ontside Kurope, in which the latest 
data for each State do not all refer to the same year, is no doubt not 
so pretty to look at as it would be if no mention were made of the 
variety in the years, but it is much more satisfactory from the point 
of view of science. The duty of giving full information as to what 
the figures are, may be said to be the first obligation of everyone 
who undertakes to instruct the public by means of statistics. It 
would, however, be paying Dr. Neumann a poor compliment to say 
that he always performs the primary duty of a statistician well. 
‘In most respects the present volume is so like its predecessors that 
we need say no more on that portion of it which deals with recent 
statistics of various trades, except that it has been somewhat ex- 
tended. More information is given about railways, shipping, and 
telegraphs than on former occasions, and very excellent information 
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itis. But the book contains something of higher interest to the 
student of economics than this. Dr. Neumann has endeavoured to 
lay the foundation for a systematic investigation of the symptoms 
which make manifest the changes in the economic condition of 
social organisms. This cannot yet be adequately done, because we 
havé not yet a sufficiently prolonged series of accurate figures for 
the purpose, but Dr. Neumann’s sketch of the period 1870-80 is a 
most valuable contribution to the study of the subject. The 
following is his description of the scheme: ‘‘I divide the whole 
body of the symptoms of the economic condition of the world into 
three great groups. We distinguish first, such statistical facts 
relating to the economic condition as invariably bear the marks of 
being the necessary causes of economic and social effects, in the 
original sense, and which we therefore call the primary symptoms ; 
secondly, there is another group, which appear as consequences of 
the former, and which may therefore be treated as secondary 
symptoms of the economic condition, with altered aspects and less 
importance ; finally, there is a third group of such phenomena as 
are not, in the narrower sense, economic, but which, while arising 
from these same phenomena, have a reactive influence on them, and 
which we therefore term ‘reflective (reflectorische) symptoms.’ ” 
The primary symptoms consist of statistics of the production, con- 
sumption, and movement of the articles composing wealth; the 
second relate to prices and wages, rates of discount, issues of new 
capital, dividends, market values, and failures; the third relate to 
such matters as strikes, emigration, pauperism, and the like. This 
classification may perhaps be improved in some particulars, but 
broadly it is correct. We hope that Dr. Neumann will be able to 
carry out the scheme thus explained. It is a large one, and pro- 
bably more than one man could deal with by himself, but probably 
Dr. Neumann will be able to get over that difficulty.* 


VITI.—Additions to the Inbrary. 
Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 31st March, 1882. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Argentine Confederation— 


Buenos Arrzs. Boletin de la Oficina de xin =a The Statistical 


de la Provincia de—(Quarterly.) Afio I, Nam. 1—4. Riel 


MOO Moers et rere Wext sarc eh srisy sete iitecs vo Rts rdanetesoyescentonsnerotndt 


Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch— 
VII Heft fiir 1878, Landes- und Grundentlastungs. 
Fonde, Dotirte Politische fonde fiir Zwecke des 
Cultus und Unterrichts, Gemeinde-Haushalt 
V Heft fiir 1879, Klerus, Lehranstalten, Periodisch 
GES a eT ANS LER Eh. A a ats 


The Imperial Central 
Statistical Commis- 
; sion 


* We have thought this part of the book so interesting, as to justify a trans- 
lation in full. See supra, p. 82. 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations, | By whom Presented. 


Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn 9° Jahrgang 1879— 
II Heft: Sanitatswesen, 1881 ....cssccscscceeresseeeeseees +) 
a Heft. Ungarns KRechtspflege und die | 
ewegung im Besitz und Lastenstande der : 
Realititen Bt Jahre 879 tweet sxvacus averse Dh «.seaate re pits Bs Hangapan 
Magyarorsz4g Ariforgalma Ausztridval és mas Sak, AME 
Orszagokkal. Fiizet 1—6, 1881. 4to. Buda- 
POG Misses. cevcbussnaghiatensetine MEA ED Morey ea creeds J 
PRAGUE. Statistisches Handbiichklein der kénigl. wap 
Hauptstadt Prag fir 1879 und 1880, xxviii + 264 pp. + 22°. x ea ie 
BO. LBS. ssereeed sienl-ahe-Aperasie’-....se ksh ccalee.-och i ob . clbe 
Tydenni zprava o imrtich y Praze a obcech spojenych, | The Statistical 





kteréz jsou, &c. (Current numbers) oes Bureau 
Belgium— 
ANVERS. Denombrement des Habitans du Diocése| W. 8. Jevons, Esq., 
d’—fait année 1784. Calf, oblong folio... LL.D., F.RS. 


Brvxeries. Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique Dr. Wetahseeiis 
Démographique et Médicale. (Current numbers).... 


Bulgaria. Résultats Préliminaires du Recensement de «ye 
la Population de Janvier, 1881. 50 pp., folio. Sofia. The Statistical: Ba- 
EES 1 DARE AS aE TE RvR. MRR <0, REG an An ERROR A ROD trop ob deers 
China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai, 1881— 
I, Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. No. 51, July—September, | Robert Hart, Esq., 
TOE Pe ao Seenemests Aer! Mi, Peking 
No. 4. Reports on Trade at the Treaty Ports for 
1880. Maps and diagrams .......sissscerersrereseons J 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift. 1—8 Hefte,} The Danish Political 


POS2 Se1ODPNEEVIUE caus andrpicanianipassiartinacisthsansivhancassaonerhs Economy Society 
Egypt— 
Bulletin Trimestriel du Commerce Extérieur. 2'*) 
année... “NO. 8, LBB1 L o-,scrospsaectttiametmn, cael feeds | AE Divoctar! General 


Décret, Réglement et Instructions Relatives au Recense- + of Sebstios 
ment Général d’Egypte du 3 Mai, 1882. 18 pp., 


la: Svo.. : Le Caire. biG bei. isan. agerminciben).. tbs. .cadi 
France— a 
Annuaire Statistique de la—4ieme année. 1881. xxiii} Ministry of Com- 
+ "644 pp:; la: Svo.):/ Pariswih I88Iw h....aciisianet.2ee merce 


Conférence Monétaire Internationale. Avril—Mai, et 
Juin—Juillet, 1881. Procés-Verbaux. Folio. Paris. Bon, mi B a 
B vols... 1881... uidraciopisnstSeMllsa heempodhtsse: sacred Tye eats 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de 
Législation comparée. Decembre, 1881, et Janvier } M. A. De Foville 
—~Mavs, 1882 « 2s. ds.dbtitids dR nackirancnate Ls, slik ae 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—Novem-| The Ministry of 
bre, Decembre,, L88hy. axl... invweaitiscd...iilaeintiebh. sda). Public Works 
Statistique de la—Nouvelle Série, Tome VIII. Statis- 
tique Annuelle. 1878. cxxx + 482 Pp. Folio. oto. bm Board of Trade 
PASIG LBS EL) ssc versaandeed EMR OPE St SEAS poe ae irene 
L2 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





France— Contd. at 
Paris. Annuaire Statistique de la Ville de—Année ‘ 
1880, xi + 622 pp., maps, diagrams, &c. la. 8vo. Te wo ene Secre 


L’Economiste Francais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1881-82— 
Partie Littéraire. Fevrier et Mars ©.......ccsssssssssesssees 
Partie Technique. Decembre—Feévrier ............0000 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 68—72, 6ieme 
année. Paris, Len ranelriger aeetean rete 4 ae 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la— : 
Janvier—Mars, 1882 TNs tselp nana Mametitenatecbatestre ned i The Society 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. | The Imperial Statis- 
Nos-2117°12, 1861, Nori," 1882 Rae fe. wee J tical Office, Berlin 


Pruss1A.—Preussische Statistik— 

Heft LXI. Die Bewegung der Bevolkerung, mit) 
Einschluss der Wanderungen im _ preussischen | 
Staate wahrend des Jahres 1880 ............scsseseseseees The Royal Statistical 

Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen Statistischen [ Bureau of Prussia 
Bureaus. Hinundzwanzigster Jahrgang 1881. | 
Hefti L hy, TVs 2... oka senktoceeanraneneeoags eieanemin veisoahe te rsh 

Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen The Statistical B 
Bureau’s. XXVI Jahrgang, 1880. Heft iii und mf 16, Mesastical aie 
LES.) irae sastszascane chee htsseeenbes Me PLEO RNG IE tee Maa 

BeERuIN. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen bel 


reau, Dresden 


The Statistical Bu- 


der Stadt; Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille SN cote 


und Witterung, &c. (Current numbers)... 


Italy— 

Agricoltura. Notizie intorno alle Condizioni dell’— 
negli anni 1878-79. Vol. ii, vii + 652 pp., la. 8vo. 
ROME, LBS Lett .25.bssehivv Sater kea ca on iacl area eR 

Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio, 1881-82— 
Num. 39. Commissione Centrale dei Valori per le 

GOPANE oioscseseeee ie ian acc SR Tea ee teas NEMA kee Deties 
Atti del Congresso del Credito Fondiario.....cccecccesess 3 
Le Principali Applicazioni industriali dell’ elettricita 

all’ Hsposizione internazionale di Parigi del 1881..... 

Atti della Commissione d’ Inchiesta sull’ Esercizio 
delle Ferrovie Italiane. Partildelle. Vols. i, ii, iii. 





Beto W tan oeip es RNasin ela ast eae e Merk. | aa a 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. iii, fase. i e ii. | 
Vol. iv, fase. i, maps, 4to. Roma, 1881-82 ............ | 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. (Current numbers.) 1882............ 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. Anno xii; Nos.9—11. 1881 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. 


The Director-General 
of Statistics 


Anno'xti, Nos! 4.6 5.:.1881~<2...2tialia....2les.. 2 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno vi, No. 5. 
Chet) Ce pn OW eRe | a Ae Se en oe Ee 


‘ Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current numbers) 
Bollettino Consolare. No. 12, 1881; No. 1, 1882........ 
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Donations— Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Italy— Contd. 
Inchiesta Parlamentare sulla Marina Mercantile. . 
(1881-82.) Vols. ie iu. Riassunti dell’ Inchiesta Shep rectos Gene: 
orale e scritta. 4to. Roma, 1882. ..........cssccseeres 
Movimento dei Depositi a Risparmio presso le Casse di 
Risparmio, e Presso altri Instituti di credito, in Italia | Professor Leone Levi, 
confrontati con alcuni altri fattori dell’ Economia LL.D. 
Nazionale,” “Al diagrams 11880302 iic-.dcebd stored vite 
Navigazione nei Porti del Regno. Movimento della— ) 
Parte Prima e Parte Seconda. Anno xx. 1880 .... 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione dal 1° Gennaio 1881 al 28 Febbraio 
Da coin the) Als, UE FO Oe ROR ata: SO Sand eee Set 
Relazione della Leva sui nati nel 1860 e delle Vicende | TheDirector-General 
del R. Esercito dal 1° Ottobre, 1880 al 30 Settembre, of Statistics 
LES Mes seettn, Scd eens Peeen th honk MURS usta bu cithisd tabieRoulag haven dt 
Upinz. Annuario Statistico per la Provincia di— 
pubblicazione dell’ Accademia Udinese di Scienze, 
Lettere ed Arti. Anno Terzo. 251 pp., plans, &c. | 
SVOsP Udine LES nite Ses iste eeche auras Peek e cssveates ) 


ral of Statistics 





Societaé Italiana d’Igiene, Giornale della—anno iii. : 
ING 19.8 Milano 1eaie, crm cent veh ce te see. } te 


Japan. Asiatic Society of—Transactions. Vol. ix, : 
Peri GSI eee eke eee ca, } The Society 


Netherlands— 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Statistical 
Leeftijd en de Oorzaken van den Dood in Nall Society of the 
land... Julij—Decentbers LOS1g veshscpyasep arts onageossdoresni Netherlands 

Uitkomsten der Zesde Tienjarige Volkstelling in het ) 

Koningrijk der Nederlanden op den een en Dertigsten | The Netherlands 
December, 1879 (Population Statistics). In 12 vols., Legation, London 
Ta. TohOw AS Gravemhares 188 1 0s cossesk cavaaueasestyo0d ate 


Portugal— : . 
Sociedade de Geographia de Lisboa. Boletim da—2* 
serie, Nos.7¢8. Map. 1881.......... bao MhE eel ws svat vaste t 
MozaMBiqgue. Boletim da Sociedade de ie ea 
Me——1* Bevie; INO AG! cites be ery Cases waghss evi topeederonecende 


The Society 


29 


Roumania— 
Statistica din Romania— 
Comerciul Exterior, Import si Export pe anul 1876.| The Chief of the 
Oo tip. lan Ato. Bucharcety LES bic siesccoascsnesecooosues Statistical Bureau 


Russia— 
L’année agricole de 1881 en Russie. 241 + 40 pp» The Department of 
map, 8vo. St. Petersbourg, 1882. (In Russian) .... Agriculture 
Réglement Définitif du Budget de l’’Empire pour 
l’Exercice, 1880. Rapport presenté au Conseil de > Mons. A.Vesselovsky 
Empire. 44 pp., la. 8vo. St. Petersbourg, 1881.... 


Société Impériale Russe de Géographie. Bulletin de la— 
Vol. xviii, année 1882, fasc.1. Charts and diagrams. > The Society 
Poet L CROPS ET Wena ccc Coals est rasek oaeteE kab ais tease cient Pov evesey 
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Spain— 
Carta de las Carreteras de Espafia en 1° de Julio de ) 
DBR LSseMa ySVO. Wi WURUTIC | cnccersttccccsrtietstssscseduenrses 
Division Hidrologica de Zaragoza. Itinerarios del Rio | TheDirector-General 
Ebro y de Todos sus Afluentes. 707 pp., plan, folio. ¢ of Public Works, 


PR PORS TL, SaStoea Nes net re aR Rte eetaere cerns tose case tenetene Madrid 
Situacion de los Ferro-Carriles en 1° de Enero de 1882. 
100 pp. 1a. 180.2 WL adyid sd OBA wavrest rrctrticuteeets ) 


Revista Topografica y Estadistica. Afio 1, Num. 5, folio. | nue Raitor 
Alicanbe, 1882 , ci eee a ents - 

Sociedad Geografica de Madrid. Boletin de la—Tome xi, i 
No. 6; Tome xii, Nos. 1, 2. 1881 ..rcssscsreseees en: oe The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
SwEDEN—Officiela Statistik— 
B. Riattsvisendet Ny foljd XXII: 1,2. Chefens | 
for Kongl. Justitie- -Departementet Under- 
daniga Embetsberittelse for 1879 (Justice).... 
. Bergshandteringen. Commerce-Collegii Under- 
daniga Berittelse for 1880 (Mines). .............. 
Utrikes Handel och Sjéfart. Commerce Collegii 
Underdaniga Beriattelse for 1880 (Commerce 
and Navication) gi etch ot. sucess emer cs 
Statens Jernvigstrafik 19%. Trafik-Styrelsens for 
1880 (Railways). Diagrain (:i::c..iessssssctcee-030080 
Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel. Sammandrag af. 
Kungl. Maj. Ts. Befallningshafvandes Arsvaxt 
berattelser for 1881 (Agriculture).............060 
S. Allminna Arbeten 9, Styrelsens for Allminna | The Central Statisti- 
viig-och Vattenbyggnader fér 1880 (Public + cal Bureau, Stock- 
Works). 4to. Stockholm, 1881 .....0.0. ce holm 
Kartor oéfver Utstriickningen af Sveriges Jemte 
Norges och Danmarks Jernvagar vid Slutet af 
Hvarje ar under Tjugufemarsperioden 1856-80. 
Mapas tolio:  SStock olin. \eeeey eyes se atte. ate pace case 
Rikets in-och Utférsel af vissa varor. Jan., 1877— 





Ky Oo 





cep SS 


Sammandrag af Riksbankens Stillning den 30 Juli— } 
al December, LAGI rene yes ete, oat | 
Sammandrag af de Solidariska enskilda Bankernas |- 
samt Aktiebankernas och Kreditaktiebolagens 
uppgifter for den 31 Juli—31 December, 1881 .. 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne fér ar 1878.... 
Statistisk Tidskrift. No. 3, 1881, 8vo. Stockholm ) 


United States— 


_ Agriculture. Department of—Annual Report for conf The Department of 


672 ve ., cloth, plates, diagrams, 8vo. Washington, Agriculture 


LTP SE PA hey cadcn tas senosaalne eocsosteven Mepmmmntunspatebanereheeetec ect yates 
Bureau of Statistics— 

Quarterly Report on Imports, Exports, Immigra- 
tion, and Navigation. No. 1, 1881-82... 

Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. 
Nos. 4,0, sand G.°"1881-82 tec means eee 

Consular Reports. Nos. 1, 2, and 38, 1880-81 (in| The Department of 
1 vol.), cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1881 Serer a State 


Bureau of Statistics 
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United States— Contd. 
Bureau of Statistics—Conid. ; , 
American Pork. Result of an Investigation made 
under authority of the Department of State. Thee Deparagaat cr 
ADD OVO VW S8HIB LON, LBS ers. ncmesasseasecee es 
Internal Commerce, Report on—for 1880. 202+ ) 
239 pp., cloth, maps, la. 8vo. Washington, 1881 files 
ects Revenue, Report on—for 1881. cxx+ ' Pune! Egabistncs 
177 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington, 1881 ................ 
Education. Report for the year 1879. Parts I and) 
IT, diagrams, la. 8vo. Washington. 1881................ | 
Education, Bureau of— 
Circulars of Information, 1880— 
5s Haglish RurmebSehools 229 igen sseiensssecscnt 
6. Report on Teaching of Chemistry and Physics 
qh Chey United: Btateara cc aiecctccssaycteaterosaces tosee tes 
du Ene Spellings Metorie vaste tie erie tesco ae | 
Circulars of Information, 1881— 
1. Construction of Library Buildings ... 
2. Relation of Education to Industry and Tech- 
nical Training in American Schools ................ 
3. Proceedings of the Department of Superinten- 
dence of the National Educational Associa- | The Bureau of Edu- 
TOT, LOH EA AMep et rae dete ok eet astca ie ns. Wome ctes r cation 
4, Education in France. Plans, &c., 8vo. Wash- | 
Inston. LBM lane eee ete te, Metsneosrenns | 
Library Aids, by 8.8. Green. 10 pp., 8vo. 1881... : 
Fifty Years of Freedom in Belgium; Education in 
Malta ; Third International Geographical Congress 
at Venice in 1881 ; Illiteracy and Crime in France ; 
School Sayings Banks ; and Education 1 in Sheffield. 
EDD OV Oe | Loe Boateeremera ti ictietes arcitessctat Nata) c4-se¥-b¢8 
Education and Crime. By J. P. Wickersham, LL.D. 
LOW Dis SROs LOO big ho) kad tars Meda bencnagny ap.demase itor Wabiireie 
The Discipline of the School. By Hiram Orcutt, LL.D. 


eS 








DOs Wii OMCs LOGOUT Be uclenen vied icate itor cis tant cles cond ens 
Comparative Statistics of Elementary Education in 
Fifty Principal Countries. Sheet.........scscescscssssoesees 3 


Comptroller of the Currency, Report of the—for 1881. 

221 pp., cloth, 8vo. Washington. 1881 ................ John J. Knox, Esq. 
Marine Hospital Service. Annual Report of the—for 

1881. O47 pp-, map, &c. 8vo. Washinctat ea The Surgeon General 
Mint. Annual Report of the Director of the—for the ) 

year ended 30th June, 1881. 119 pp., 8vo. Wash- | 

ERATE Be el Na BR RENEE AE SO BR AR Bibra Horatio C. Burchard, 
Precious Metals. Report of the Director of the Mint - Esq. 

upon the Statistics of the Production of—in the 

United States for 1880. 443 pp., cloth, plates, 

dfs Sona) Weaahitia tony LOG badass qanie creche “ecaie | 





American Geographical Society— 
Journal of the—Vols. xi and xii, 1879-80, cloth, 
PT ay ait LCL: BE PRIOR Sys aC aan SPs IPE MDiye HOI Oe f The Society 
Bulletin of the—1881. Nos. 2,3. 8vo. New York 
American Statistical Association. Constitution and 
Bye-laws, and list of Officers, Fellows,and Members The Association 
EG. ppenOve,. Loston.: LSS) scceieps.eocotiies Epes ee 
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United States—Contd. 
Astor Library. Thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Trustees of the—for 1881. 386 pp., 8vo. Albany, > The Chief Librarian 


EOS La Meee vec Bi cvcon cote rene aapeecteee cote apes «Basan iveremingeatedevaapvedbd Se oats 


oe Magazine. January—March, 1882. N cla The Editor 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—Vol.lxxxiii. Nos. =, 
AMESY Pp yiiwaeintiny Tsae eee es GG) ws ae SERRE oan 
Medical Herald, The. Vol. iii. Nos. 383—35. Louis- : 
mille tISSote ar ee te ee cas \ The Editor 


Society for Political Education, New York— 
Economic Tracts, Series 1880-81. 12mo. 
(1) Arxrnson (Edward). What is a Bank?) 
What Service does a Bank perform? a 
DO CUUNG Fan Pecethe fe: tenses teamed re takes cases. 
(2) Political Economy and Political Science: a 
selected list of books recommended for 
general reading, and as an introduction 
to ‘special study \. nc setecpse teaver cohen cseteeseeree 
(3) Subjects and Questions pertaining to Political | 
Economy, Constitutional Law, &e. ............ 
4) Usury Laws; their Nature, Ex yedienc , and 
ee Taleuacs frac tates ge ees does if eras duageta gah Ue 
Puitrotr (Henry J.) Free Trade v. Protection ; 
or A Tariff for Revenue only v. A Tariff for 
Spoils only. Manual of Facts and Figures. | 
21 .pp., 8vo.-)lowas PASS las, 5 cater xen oie 
Wetts (Hon. David A.)— 
A Big Fraud! Such, to all concerned, is a 
Protective Tariff! 28-pp. | (NG.2)incc5-ck 
The Cotton Ties. A ah: of ie ae selfish- 
ness. 4 pp. (No. 1.).... ue 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Canada. Census of 1881. 21 pp., folio .....ssssocerees weed. G. Bourinot, Esa. 


Cape of Good Hope. Acts of the Parliament of the | The Crown Agent for 
Colony of. Session 1881. Folio. Cape Town. [1881] Jf. the Colonies 


India, British— 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos.7—10. 


SR TSPE VAR 4 ca eh ROL Seana ami rca TSG Sant et The Indian Govern- 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of— ment 
IN OR amL AOR ato ce Lee ctesnteare.p Soeaes eters ee CeonecoasePeeaeae co 4% 


Statement of the Trade of—with British Possessions 
and Foreign Countries for the five years 1876-77 to 


1880-81. lviii + 64 pp., 4to. (C-3139.) 1882 .... - C. C. Prinsep, Esq. 
Statistical Abstract relating to—from 1870-71 to 

1879-80. 15th number. (C-2976.) 1881................ 5) 
Bengal— . 


Report on the Administration of, during 1880-81. Tie Nccnete meal 
467 + ccxxix pp., cloth, la. 8vo. Calcutta. 1881 ra Coren ls “ 

General Report on Public Instruction in—for eases ‘- 
1880-81. 110 + 20 pp., folio. Calcutta. 1881 ome 
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} 
India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
India, British— Contd. 


PangaB. Hand-Book of the Economic Products | That Geverniment of 


the—Vol.1I, Economic Raw Produce. xxxv +699 pp., poe 
anjab 


cloth, plates, la. 8vo. Roorkee, 1868 ...........:.seeeese 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the—Vol. 50, Part II, No. 4. 1881. 
Dae Bs iercgetteteneee B daesddsadscondipets svaraayiegbidascavedke } The Society 
Proceedings of the—Nos. 9 and 10, 1881. Plate .... 


S. P. Smeeton, Esq., 


General on Births, Deaths, and Marriages in 1879-80. Revi 
egistrar-General 


Jamaica. Second Annual Report of the sero 
"7 pp-ptolion Kingstone 188 Dy pays cisSoeaz, socvevtsrd ca tgeeretesite 
Mauritius— 
Almanac and Colonial Register for 1882. Edited by ) 
John B. Kyshe. viii + 353 pp., 8vo. Mauritius, | 


i Rota} AUR SA ee Fee eee oe) ee a A ee ee John B. Kyshe, Esq. 
Census of—and its Dependencies, taken 4th April, 1881. 
49 + 498 pp., maps, &c., folio. 1881 .......cseesseevees 


New South Wales— 
Financial Statement of the Colonial Treasurer of— hen Agente ct l 
made 15th November, 1881. 248 pp., folio. Sydney, } The Agent - Genera 


LSB IRAE 3008 SOOM cet tes Au tetas Sap far 
Registrar-General’s Report on the Vital Statistics of | The Registrar-Gene- 
Sydney and Suburbs, September, November, 1881... ral, N.S. Wales. 


Ways and Means. The Financial Statement of the ) 
Colonial Treasurer, 1881. 105 pp., 8vo. Sydney, | 
RR Uae ORES) = Oy Ree, bes Ute ee eiack tee aber abe hanaiounte bee James Caird, Esq. 
Statistical Return showing the Relative Positions and C.B., F.RS. 
Aggregate Importance of the Australasian Colonies 
at the close of 1880. (Sheet.) Sydney, 1881............ g} 


W.R.E. Brown,Esq., 


with Abstracts from the Agricultural Statistics and Reoj 
egistrar-General 


New Zealand. Statistics of the Colony of—for end 
Census of 1881. xxi + 286 pp., folio. Wellington 
Queensland— 
Report of the Government Meteorological Observer for 
1880. 19 pp., folio. Brisbane, 1881 ................s0ce+00 The Registrar-Gene- 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing ral, Queensland 
Vital Statistics. (Current numbers) ois cecseeeens 


South Australia. Statistical Register of—for 1880. ; 
Folio.) Adelaide: 188Elv. ak whatiaasette coh hence } The Chief Secretary 


Victoria— 
Statistical Register for 1880— 
Part III, Vital Statistics, &¢. ........ Silas beees AUER ri 
fet Ak a Loterchatige¥ .)..0etde Gian uliseedilnee 
RRS Wig AE sta WW ge, CNET OS: LO Bal en trond cvealianch aietenenevencaenrins 
FV Lig POpulAbiowRaE Ne... ARR phi edel. bide Re <e 
Bey Lae ACCT Ii ALO Miya chivas Mi bevstasovsdeseiacecessecnestesies 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, for | Minister of Mines, 
the Quarter ended 30th September, 1881. Folio... Melbourne 


H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Government Statist 
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United Kingdom— 
Navy, Statistical Report of the Health of the—for| Medical Department, 
ISSO. xvi 176. pp. Miane, GLSBE esses bie pera Admiralty 
Rates of Duty (Foreign and Colonial) on British ) 
Manufactures or Produce. Part i, Sections 1 and 2, 
IN 08:1833 and 333-71) folip, CIS81 4c... cisceccasartin 
Railway Returns for 1879, with Summary Tables for | 
United ‘Kingdom for each year from 1854 to 1879. 
[C2 O GM BBSO Kpacc-noltasnsenh Dheodstoinderinvoceereobonsesens ote nucaes r Lhe Board of Trade 
Statistical Abstract for the Principal and other Foreign 
Countries in each year from 1870 to 1879-80. 
No. 8:5 }C~8082.] -ubG8hici...dilb.. is... decent, fisspars 
Trade and Navigation. Monthly Returns. December, 
ISSl;*Sanuary, Hebruary,.LBB2.:nclonncinen-«deokde. tien J 


The Coffee and Tea Trade of the United Kingdom for 
three Decennial Periods, 1852-81. Sheet .............. R. A, Bellman, Esq. 
Patent Office. Catalogue of the. Library of ot if 


(arranged alphabetically in 2 volumes). <Vol. i, The: Commissioners 


Authors. pp. 715 +17, sm. 4to. 1881 vssecsceeees of Patents 
England and Wales— 
Quarterly Returns of Marriages to September, and ; 4 
Births and Deaths to December, 1881. No. 132 be eat  caceeeteae 
Judicial Statistics for 1880. Folio. 1881.0... Scr tekie ae 


Fires in London. Report of the Chief Officer of the | Captain E. M. Shaw, 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, for 1881. 43 pp. 8vo. C.B. 

Lonpon. Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in—’ 
and in twenty-seven other large English Towns, for | The Registrar-Gene- 
1881, with Annual Summary and current numbers | ral of England 
PORASSS : testis tonon ps besdcntexassnascesands denvocasgersoanah ieapapiunaiieneee 


British Trade Journal. Vol. xx, No. 29, map. 1882.... The Editor 
Chemist and Druggist (The). February, 1882. Plates. 


ES Ea ROSIE SE CIS {215545 BR Sioa OG v 

The Banking Almanac and Directory for 1882 ............ J Messrs. Waterlow 
and Sons 

Financial Reform Almanack for 1882 ...ccccccsesscssesssseeseees The Committee of 


the Cobden Club 
The Review Almanack for 1882. Eleventh baa Messrs. Wyman and 
220 pp., cloth, folied: 18624). lasinakuwsantald. dais ‘ Sons 
Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin, and in fifteen of the ) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly Summary. (Current numbers) .... 
Quarterly Return of Marriages to September; Births 
and Deaths to December, 1881. No. 72 wesc 


The Registrar-Gene- 
| ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal ) 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current 
BUUIA WOES) Netopia coe+ Asc okodscbpstodnsedbersecyeotenssarassnbangens aaa sac 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to 
December, BS1 | Kien ek ossacumstaseynetancreswanvene ae he wae he 

Epinsuren, City of. Accounts published in 1881.| The City Chamber- 
Cloth, folio \.......... vias th Qsdos ond Cems Ghaae OMe REN lain 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 
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Scotland—Contd. 
GLASGoWw— 
Remarks by Medical Officer, to accompany Mortality 
Tables of the City of—for Quarter ending sth Dr. J. B. Russell 
Heptember, LSS Wi APE titer Mactatene eieieae totes 


Census 1881. The Decennial Census as a basis BP» Sr Peete Saletan er 


the Statistics of Intervening Years. 39 pp., 8vo Teaith 


Glasgow, LBS L 2. vaso wcausmeaieavishaes take ests oe ca peas 


Authors, &c.— 
Brum (G.) Nachtrag pro 1880 zu der Statistik der An 
Mortalitéts Invaliditéts und ibe aaienasy etn ac? | Dineptor ent nS ie 
bei dem Beamten-Personal der Bahnen des Vereins ¢ Hike 2 R ly ‘ 
Deutscher Hisenbahn Verwaltungen. 31 pp., 8yo. Para oer ibgk 
Perling 18820. dante cet neta est oe ed Scab 
Statistical Atlas of England, Scotland, and Ireland. | 
Edited by G. P. Bevan, Esq., F.G.S., D.L.— | . 
Part XIII, Hydrographical (Water Supply) ........ \ ants He angers 
syne ek V5. POlitaoaleeh POE RTE Ce tcdsts lar eee | caer 
XV Population nee eee eetcteneteag anna ies J 
Bourne (Stephen). Deficient Harvests and i intiniatisal Wien kath on 
Exports. 22 pp., 8vo. Manchester. 1881. ............ } Soe AS 
Burdett, (Henry jae 
Pay Hospitals and Paying Wards throughout the ) 
World. xiii + 176 pp., cloth. 8vo. 1879 ........ 
Cottage Hospitals, General, Fever and Convalescent, 
their Progress, Management, and Work. 
xiii + 550 pp., cloth. Portrait, plans, &e. 8vo. 
Prd editiaii| PSSUrs, ents, ket Cee ttn 
Hospitals and the State. Hospital Income, Expen- 
diture, and Nursing. 31 pp., cloth. 8vo. 1881 
Official Intelligence of LBritish, American and 
Foreign Securities. Vol. 1. lxxi + 845 pp., cloth, 
PON Tec RON OL i 0, AMM aah WO ie ee J 
Hospitals and the State. Hospital Income, Expendi- ) 
GAT, MENA DN ULL tes certs eh cok onder iorenaie ned eaneesavsnks poi oth a 
Metropolitan Medical Relief. Map of London and piel hill uareltsan 
Suburbs. Published in British Medical Journal, | oe 
TET Bi Siscqn uk Stree eee eee buen ere eee sree 
Metropolitan Medical Relief. Map of London nae 
Suburbs, published in the British Medicai Journal. } H. C. Burdett, Esq. 
BESS cestedcirinsadenenade Spat Mba eas aera ened are Ee 
CoppEN Crus. Local Government and Taxation in 
. the United Kingdom. A series of Essays, cite | The Cobden Club 
by J. W. Probyn. 520 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1882............ 
ConDER (Francis R.), C.E. Report on the Comparative 
Cost of Transport by Railway and by Canal. pp. 16, +} The Author 
SR LODO. aiacnrarssts cdonstecarantsgunashincoekssaksesserecdushdovianaee 
Forp (W. C.). Dear Food. Printed from The 
International Review. 13 pp., la. 8vo. New York, 
BOS Sosy Ma ateneet ce Net abe A RAY bo} ial RE Ra 
FRANKLYN (H. Mortimer). A Glance at Australia in 
1880, embracing a Squatter’s and Farmer’s Directory | Dr. T. Graham Bal- 
of the whole of Australia. xix + 414 + lviii pp., four, F.R.8. 
SlLOt. Maa Oe PA BLDOUIN Cy LBB E: s, cisaedveesatesswssdecdenvenss 
GirFen (R.). Essays in Finance. Second edition. This Auth 
xi 84/7 pps cloth; Svom 1880 sii AA elividetwceee \ tae ects 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 
Guy (William A.). John Howard’s Winter’s Journey. 
Vili + 78 pp., cloth, 870.0882 isis. ss ante The Apacer 
Hancock (W. Neilson). Report on Statistics of 


Savings in Ireland, December 1881. 11 pp., 8vo. aA 
Dor olin 1 aG 2 N & Ree red Seen cca mits beet: 
Hayter (H. H.). Victorian Year-Book for 1880-81. 
520 pp... wap, ovo... Melbourne, 1S8E oo... -beietieteressetes 2 
InGaty’s Foreign Stock Manual for 1882. x +182 pp. fe 
PRra0, | Botbnedition Ou ees Ci SAK Re iva Beara eS 


Koroési (Joseph). Bulletin Annuel des Finances des 
Grandes Villes. ‘Troisisme Année, 1879. 39 p> The Author 
ig. BVO. Budapest, oL SSids-2:. ite sstcosstganaee oss dinocesceameyon one 

Macrie (R. A.), M.P. Colonial Questions pressing 
for Immediate Solution in the Interest of the Nation 


and the Empire. Papers and Letters. xvi + 120 pp., 4 
SHO. BZ Lrechicn snot talon vixosens its eaters me nennee cant Rae. 

Mearns (A.). The Statistics of Attendance at Public 
Worship between October, 1881, and February, 1882, FS 
Sheets; folded. Syvo.. 1882) iisec-..cpsecenrreotcecyonueemmtens 

New Political Economy. By the author of “ Relton 
Reges ee llGip:, SV0." TSS2R aes. attra eee he 


Newaut (Major-Gen. D.J.F.). Military ees eabea 
as a Reserve for India. 26 pp., 8vo. 1881................ 
Perigat (Frederick). Chart of the Naval History of 
Great Britain from the Earliest Period. 2nd edition. 
Sheet, folded. Cloth, oblong folio. 1860................ } 
ScHweE1Tzer (P.). Statistics of the Production of 
Wheat in the United States, its Value, Yield, Con- 
sumption, and other matters relating to it. 42 pp., 
Syvo-e Columbia, 188108. < suxtere. een si Nae age 
Starke’s Pocket Almanac and General Register for ' 
1882. 236 pp., 12mo. Cea ete Bruder p soni qT Robina, Hea: 
SrrEeLBITsky (J.). Superficie de ?Europe. Pub- 
lication du Comité Central Russe de Statis- 
tique. xx+227pp., maps, la. 4to. St. Petersbourg, 
LSB? ahr, Menu rd. (hs Racor ricia, sta, Meiceea me Ms eva dents © 
Vine (J. R. Somers)— 
Municipal Corporations Companion Diary, Directory, 


The Author 


and Year-Book of Statistics for 1882 we. Messrs. Waterlow and 
County Companion, Diary, Statistical Chronicle, and Sons, Limited 


Magisterial and Official Directory for 1881............ 
Wiseman (W.J.). The Metropolitan Water Supply. 
“ Water Question, &c.” 32 pp. 8vo. 1882........ i The Author 
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REGISTRATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


No. L—ENGLAND AND WALES. 


MARRIAGES—To 30rH SEPTEMBER, 1881. 
BIRTHS any DEATHS—To 3lst DEcEmsBzErR, 1881. 


A.—Serial Table of Marriacss, Birtus, and DeEatus, returned in the 
Years 1881-75, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1881-'75 :—Numbers. 





Years .8..5.55 81 *80 79, 78 17 "76 15 
Marriages No. —_ 191,965 | 182,082 | 190,054) 194,352 | 201,874] 201,212 
BUTTERS ovcsces 5, | 888,518] 881,643 | 880,389 | 891,906 | 888,200] 887,968 | 850,607 


Deaths .... ,, | 491,813] 528,624) 526,255 | 539,872 | 500,496] 510,315 | 546,453 


QuaRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1881-75. 
(1.) Marrracus :—Numbers. 


Qrs. ended 81. 80. 79, 78, TT, 76, 75, 

last day of |-_ ——__ —__\——_— _— |——_ 
March........No.| 37,914 | 41,288 | 35,956 | 39,137 | 39,704 | 41,559 | 42,376 
PAINE sass: » | 50,280 | 45,844 | 46,623 | 48,584 | 49,065 | 51,327 | 48,410 
September ,, | 48,529 | 47,703 | 45,121 | 46,628 | 47,743 | 49,160 | 49,826 


December ,, — 57,180 |%§54,3882 | 55,705 | 57,840 | 59,828 | 60,600 





(II.) Brrrus :—Numbers. 





Qr's. ended 81, -'80. "79. 78. “yg "76. 75, 
LE Et ne ec eereaee sang SEARLS ee PRESET RT PRES RSA NAT PRET 


March......... No.| 225,788 | 221,699 | 226,056 | 220,792 |230,241 | 230,080 | 214,862 
Tun: ot » | 225,467 | 232,920 | 220,966 | 228,620 | 223,249 | 226,097 | 214,939 
September ,, | 215,586 | 219,023 | 218,668 | 222,604 | 213,195 | 216,302 | 211,109 
December ,, | 216,677 | 208,001 | 214,699 | 219,890 | 221,515 | 215,489 | 209,697 








(III.) Dratus:—Numbers. 





Qrs. ended 81, 80. "79. whey v@e "76, "75. 

a. 2. 0, 
March........ No. | 138,582 | 145,787 | 155,916 | 139,373 | 184,931 | 142,218 | 162,256 
June ........ », | 120,825 | 125,366 | 132,003 | 129,096 | 131,244 | 126,239 | 130,999 


September ,, | 109,956 | 131,241 | 103,919 | 129,664 | 109,467 | 119,977 | 121,547 
December ,, | 122,450 | 126,280 | 134,417 | 141,739 | 124,854 | 121,881 | 131,651 





Periodical Returns, 


[ Mar. 


Annual Rates of MarriacEs, Birtus, and DEATHS, per 31,000 PERSONS 
Livine in the Years 1881-75, and in the QuARTERS of those Years. 


Calendar YEARS, 1881-75 :—General Ratios. 














Mean 





























































































































Weng ht 8) Urea ay es 79, | TB inl eta, nae ee 
Estmtd. Popln. 
of England 
in thoes 26,055,| = | 25,709, | 25367, | 25,029, | 24696, | 24,367, | 24,043, 
in middle o 
each Year.... 
Seance + 162 | 149 | 144 | 152 | 15-7 | 165 | 167 
Births bec. 33°9 | 354 | 34:2 | 347 | 35°6 | 36:0 | 363 | 35:4 
Deaths....iciscecgress 18°9 fd ara 2 te ga Laer br | oe ol peo 9] mame 
QuarRTERS of each Calendar Year, 1881-75. 
(I.) Persons MarrieD :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | ’81. |ioe,| 80. | 79. | "78. | °77. | 776. | 775. 
last day of |\_ Ae 2 e + = pl 
March cmmeniec. U8 a3 | Ae A a Ae eas 0 | eee 
APT pa yeen, Alcor oe 155 | 16:5 | 143 | 14°7 | 15°6 | 15°99 | 16°9 | 16°2 
September ........ [148 | 15°8 | 147 | 14:1 14°8 15°3 16:0 16°4 
December ........ -— 19°2 ba LTO bod 730 1), 17% | 18:6 19°5 20:0 
UL.) Brrrus :—Ratio per 1,000. 
Orssended | 'Sl. |sq,cetyeeao. cpaielien Giga. 77. | 776. |: Bae: 
last day of os in 
IPA IC I cacsducseatetors 35°1 36°6 | 34°6 36°1 35°8 37°8 37°9 36'2 
WHE, ee sake 34°7 | 36°1 | 36:3 | 34:9 | 36°6 | 386°3 | 87:2 | 35°9 
September ....... 32°8 | 34:6 | 33:8 | 342 | 35:3 | 342 | 35-2 | 348 
December ........ 33°0 | 34°5 |. 382-1 33°6 | 34°9 35°6 35°1 34°6 
(III.) Deatus:—Ratio per 1,000. 
Qrs. ended | ’81. |.i'or| ’80. | 79. | "78. | 77. | 776. | °75. 
last day of H 2 i 
Whareli..:ccn isa 21°6 23 Fo okmod 24°9 22°6 2.2, 23°4 27°4 
D UDB: etsnn-crs iio 18°6 20°9 | .19°6 20°9 20 als 20°8 21°9 
September ........ 16 7%,4 ud 9POuhe BOB: th ol Gide 1) 20'B, of) 1-736. 4 119 ee 
December ........ 1856: oi ad t3n ys bO'b 21:0 22°5 20°1 19°8 21°7 
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B.—Comparative Table of Consois, Provisions, Coat, and PAUPERISM 7” 
each QUARTER of 1879-80-81. 





Quarters 
ending 


1879 
Mar. 31 


June 30 
Sept. 30 
Dec. 31 


1880 
Mar. 31 


June 30 
Sept. 30 
Dec. 31 


1881 
Mar. 31 


June 30 
Sept.30 
Dec. 31 


C.—General Average Death-Rate Table:—Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 


CoNnsoLs 
(for 
Money) 
per 
Tool. 
Stock. 


£ 
964 


Average Prices of 


fea Beec at the Metropolitan 
charged | Quarter ete ea 
by the fn _(by the Carcase), 

Bank {England with the Mean Prices. 

of Eng-| and 

land. | Wales. Beef. Mutton. 

SHi dvi. dled. dae: 

3°38 |39 -| 33—74 3—8t 
ce 

2°05 |41 2 4+—7i | 438-9 
We A. 

2°00 |47 2] 472 | 48—9 
vi UD 

58 6% 

2°60 |48: 1| 38—7i | 43—7% 
53 6% 

3°00 |45 1] 4-78 | 44—84 
wh 3 

58 6% 

2°93 |46 1] 44—8} 5—9? 
62 7% 

2°50 |438 —| 44—72 | 43-82 
6 62% 

2°62 |43 1|.4¢—72 | 54—88 
63 y, 

3°19 |42 3) 42—75 | 5—9 
6 7 

2°65 |44 6 4i—7 5—94+ 
58 1% 

3°14 |48 10] 43—74 | 54-—9 
58 3 

4°93 |45 10] 43—73 | 5—8% 
6 7 


MEAT per Pound 


PoTATOES 
(Best 
Quality) 
per Ton at 
Waterside 
Market, 


Southwark. 


— | | | | | |) = 


&. S. 8. 


118—144, 
131 
128—161 


14 


4 
182—233 


Z0% 


136—160 


148 


159—182 
170 
158—170 


161 


124—132 


128 


99—112 


105 























s 


16 


Coa 

(Sea- [the Number of Paupers 
borne) 
in the 
London 
Market 
per Ton. 


16 6 


14 I0 


I5 10 


PAUPERISM. 


Quarterly Average of 


Relieved 


In-door. 


172,200 


2} 159,946 


157,113 


173,099 


182,836 


5} 168,661 
61 162,879 


Tf 177,442 


191,578 


173,074 


8} 164,567 
21 178,058 


on the 


Last Day of each Week. 


Out-door. 


599,991 
567,915 
548,755 
565,644 


595,908 
555,196 
539,670 
543,239 


591,071 
558,941 
538,057 
539,515 


of the Population in the Eleven Divisions of England and Wales. 





, 


————— 


England and Wales 


I. 

It. 
III. 
Iv. 
Vv. 
VI. 
VII. 
VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 


Divisions. 


London 
South-Eastern 

South Midland 
Eastern 
South-Western 
West Midland 

North Midland 
North-Western 


seoeereeeees 


Peeereressee 


Cee eeerrreeteereses 


Pee beeersrreenseere 


Coe eeeecsoeersasoers 


Pee eoerererreneeeers 


Cee en eeneeeeeneeere 


Cee emer ee eeasersoeee 


Seer eoermeeeereres 


Fee ame eewneeee 


Peete eee meee eerareee 





Average Annual Rate of Mortality to 1,000 Living in 




















Yorkshire 


OOTP Hee H eee eeeabeesanes 


COPENH Ree reer eeeHteerenes 


SOR Ree teem eee Ne ee Hees 


Ten Years. 
1861-70. | 1871-80. 
22°4 21°3 
24°3 22°4 
19‘! 17°6 
20°2 18°7 
20°! 18°8 
19°9 19°3 
21°8 20°9 
20°8 20°3 
26°34 24°5 
24°0 22°4 
22°49 23°3 
2E°6 21°1 
































Wear 1881. Quarters ending 

1881. || March. | June. Sept. Dec. 
20°5 21°6 | 18°6 | 16°7 | 18°6 
205 22°7 | 20:2 | 20°5 | 21°7 
17°6 18°6 | 15°6 | 14°38 | 15°4 
18°2 19:0 | 16°4 | 15:0 | 17:0 
191 || 19°9 |-17°2 | 15°3 | 16°7 
19°I 21°6 | 18°5 | 13°6 | 16°2 
19°4 || 20°7 T7:63 |. L&sd i, 179 
20°O 20'S | 7:8) 17°38 | 172 
23°2 || 24°9 | 20°3 | 1871 | 21°5 
21°3 || 21°8 | 19°3 | 17°4 | 18°9 
21°9 20°2 | 18°9 | 17°3 |. 18°0 
20°4 || 22°2 | 19°8 15°5 : 18°9 
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D.—Special Average Death-Rate Table:—Annuau Rate of Morvatiry - per 
1,000 % Town and Country Districts of EneLanp in each Quarter of the 


Years 1881-79. 


a 
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Population Annual Rate of Mortality per 1,000 
Area Enumerated. One ress in each Quarter of the Years ry 
in Statute Biri 
Acres. ri Mean 
1881. 1881. | +77 -g9,| 1880.| 1879. 
In 134 Districts,and June «| 22°9 | 25°3 | 23°9 | 26°3 
57 Sub-districts, June ....| 19°4 | 22°0 | 20°4| 21°3 
comprising the 3,184,419 | 15,444,808 Sept. ....) 18°5 | 21°7 | 22°3 | 17:8 | 
Chief Towns......... LDec. ....| 205 23° 5 gh 20-7 | B23 : 
Year....|' 20°38 | va3t1 | $218!) ean | 
Year ,,.:1, 16°81) *19°0)| 94S: bal aloes 
In th ining Dis- ; 
Es June «| Wet | 193 | 182 | 209 
comprising chiefly 34,134,802 | 10,523:47819 Sent. | 14:2 | 16-6 | 17-2 | 147 
Country Parishes ...... Dec. ....| 15°9 | 18-4 | 17-6 | 18°0 


Note.—The three months January, February, 
April, May, 


June, 91 days; and each of the last two quarters of the year, 92 days, 








March, contain 90, and in leap year 91 days: the three months 


For this inequality a correction 


is made in calculating the rate of mortality in the different quarters of the year. 
enn nn nn nnn SS SSS ST SS 7 7 
E.—Special Town Table:—Porvtation; Birru-Rate and DEatu-RatE zn each 
Quarter of 1881, in Twenty-TurEE Large Towns. 


a 


Annual Rate to 1,000 Living during the Thirteen Weeks ending 



































Estimated 
Population in Qnd April. Qnd July. 1st October. 31st December. — 
Cities, &c. ae (1st Quarter.) (2nd Quarter.) (8rd Quarter.) (4th Quarter.) — 
of the —_—— ff — 
Year 1881. Births. | Deaths.] Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. | Births. | Deaths. 
Total of 20 English towns| 7,499,468 | 37°5 | 23°8 | 35°3 | 2075 | 34°5 | 20's | 385°1 | 2277 
Onde ce te eee, 3,664,149 | 38°0 | 23°4 | 34°1 | 20°2 | 33°5 | 2075 | 34°6 | ary 
BBYIBD LOI A. -upte. inc doyoShaieleces 107,321 | 30°4 | 21°1°f 29°9 |.16°6 | 29°5 | 1971 | 32°2 | 21°2 
UOTPAMOUCH. 4,20. chls.. decedent. 134,224 | 34°4 | 20°3 | 33°8 | 19°4 | 33°3 | 17°8 | 33°8 | r1g°9 
IN OL VACE Ma crextinaesiimapoedeaped 85,827 | 38°0 | 23°7 | 33°4 | 18-7 | 31°0 | 17°65 | 32°8 18°4 
IPIVdOIL i, feito Ae. 74,993 | 32°0 | 25°2 | 35°2 | 18°3 | 31°9 | 16°00 | 29°5 | 18°6 
DSPISLOL Pete eh deee voces snchu tog 213,536 | 35°8 | 23°1 | 32°4 | 19° | 84°4 | 17°2 | 34°0 | 18°12 
Wolverhampton..........:.0:... 75,970 | 88°1 | 24°4 | 39°5 | 21°8 | 32°6 | 19°71 | 33-1 | 19°2 
Birmingham -.i4nd..%. dees. 394,738 | 89°9 | 21°4 | 387°6 | 18°6 | 35°6 | 18°7 | 35-9 | a1°3 
Heicesteren,.cee es 129,912 | 38°3 | 19°5 | 39°56 | 18°4 | 36°9 | 26-5 | 35-4 | arr 
Nottingham ’..07.5..b.lccn., 173,627 | 89°7 | 25°1 | 36°2 | 19°3 | 36°6 | 23°4 | 36-2 | 23°1 
Diverpoolvm nett 544,056 | 40°0 | 29°3 | 86°9 | 24°3 | 37:0 | 25°3 | 36°8 | 28-0 
Manehestér |.02404..0.0.008.- 363,130 | 36°2 | 30°2 | 36°9 | 23°3 | 36°3 | 21°6 | 36:0 24°8 
Saltopel Minch Adele. dition: 185,786 | 37°5 | 24°4 | 39°6 | 20°56 | 37-7 | r9°0 | 37-2 24°3 
Oldbatit Bi, fies Anes, 115,413 | 838°1 | 27°3 | 37°0 | 22°0 | 35°5 | 17°8 | 33-8 | 2273 
Dradiordi sdk. %..J:inee, 197,196 | 31°8 | 20°2 | 33°1 | 20°73 | 82°3 | 16°0 | 31°6 | 20°0 
Leeds Rake kee. tels.1..trhite. 318,929 | 38°0 | 24°1 | 36°7 | 20°r | 35°1 | 20°3 | 35°3 | 20°% 
Sheilield Os. £5) Aehs.acct.be-. 304,938 | 30°1 | 21°2 | 38°7 | 22°4 | 37-0 | 18°6 | 37-9 | 19°9 
Huth SecRee hay tcc ee tee. 149,627 | 88°7 | 22°3 | 386°0 | 18°1 | 34°6 | 26-2 | 37°0 28°9 
Sunderisnd Biles fen. 116,730 | 389°8 | 23°0 | 40°3 | 19°8 | 86°9 | 20°2 | 39°9 20°4 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ............ 149,366 | 36°8 | 21°8 | 387°2 | 21°8 | 36°1 | 21-5 | 35°6 | 212 
Edin bagi: Paha le.h Monee, 229,839 | 30°7 | 22°3 | 33°2 | a1°t | 81°2 | 17°0 | 82-9 | 19°9 
ELIT 0) gare ORR nee SR em 589,598 | 31°9 | 27°3 [| 40°6 | 25°0 | 3671 | 20°8 | 35°4 | 23°3 | 
Dublin codhe ounce te. 314,666 | 31°8 | 38°8 | 30°1 | 25°7 | 29:2 | 2070 | 29°9 | 26-5 i 
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_F.—Divisional Table:—Marriacus in the Year ending 30th September ; and Brrtus 


and Dreatus in the Year ending 31st December, 1881, as Registered Quarterly. 
a 

















A 2 $ 4 4 5 6 1 
Enumerated MarnrraGes in Quarters ending 
ABrA* 
DIVISIONS. POPULATION, 
in 31st 31st 30th 
1881 Oth J 
(England and Wales.) Statute Acres. lorevtecd December, | March, poh Sune, September, 
Cree 1880. 1881. — 1881. 
No. No. No. No. No. 


| Eneup. & Wates....Totals| 37,319,221 25,905,250 [57,019 | 47,0141 80,230.) 49,732 








PEE TOUGUIE stecosestcostssciess 76362 3,814,571 9,781 6,335 8,883 9,338 

1. South-Hastern ........ 39994431 2,486,151 5,197 3,109 4,296 4,381 
\ rir. South Midland........ 3,208,225 1,596,041 3,136 1,663 2,499 2,492 
Bie SURSLOTT | Purnsasaneodacense- 3,211,441 1,324,923 3.239 1,512 2,011 1,969 
vy. South-Western ....... 4,981,170 1,858,446 | 3,581 | 2,565 | 3,163 | 3,011 
vi. West Midland ........ 3,945,460 3,029,362 6,482 4,048 5,587 5,109 
Vir. North Midland........ 335355445 1,637,624 3,511 2,215 3,432 2,786 
viit. North-Western........ 1,998,914 4,107,155 8,845 6,981 8,632 8,649 
Mss, NOPKSIIYG ©:i5.0..066<0500- 3,702,384 2,894,527 6,415 4,489 5,428 5,353 
Ree INOPtherib ssvevsssssvasss 3,547,947 1,624,468 3,437 2,808 354.00 3,079 


_ X1. Monmthsh. & Wales} 5,125,342 1,577,018 35395 2,189 2,909 2,565 


8 9 10 AU 12 13 14 15 16 
Bretus in each Quarter of 1881 ending] DEATHs in each Quarter of 1881 ending 


























DIVISIONS. 
(England and Wales.) een j Septem- | Decem- j Septem- | Decem- 
arch. une. Rew > a March. une. Her: hee 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 


Enawp. & Wates.... Totals |225, ane eee 215,586 |216,677 |138,582 |120,825 |109,956 | 122,450 


| | -— | ee Oe | OO 





Be OU OM-peeesias cicsesssesss 35,080 | 32,588 | 32,003 | 33,053 | 21,636 | 19,252 | 19,521 | 20,662 
11. South-Eastern ........ 20,019 |19,490 | 18,959 |19,3888 | 11,433 | 9,709 | 8,972 | 9,714 
111. South Midland........ 13,03£ | 18,199 | 12,395 | 12,625 | 7,486 | 6,542 | 6,050 | 6,845 
BW TUASTOPT. pence ccecceresoene, 11,235 | 11,158 | 10,733 |10,992 | 6,608 | 5,789 | 5,181 | 5,682 
v. South-Western........ 14,028 | 14,161 | 13,634 |13,655 | 9,890 | 8,563 | 6,359 | 7,594 
vi. West Midland ........ 27,087 | 26,887 | 25,092 | 25,209 | 15,467 | 138,845 | 11,845 | 13,716 


vit. North Midland........ 14,286 | 14,758 | 13,847 | 18,952 | 8,310 | 7,802 | 7,163 | 7,128 
vitt. North-Western........ 37,477 |37,476 | 36,589 | 35,901 | 25,334 | 20,841 | 18,838 | 22,323 
TRY OTRSNITO S..c.ccescvares 255734 | 25,616 | 24,271 | 24,802 | 15,638 | 13,981 | 12,739 | 13,878 
“gph Cre ft ys Oe Oe 15,097 | 16,028 | 15,093 [14,581 |] 8,142 | 7,678 | 7,105 | 7,386 


xI. Monmthsh. & Wales| 12,704 | 14,161 | 12,970 |12,516 | 8,63 | 7,823 | 6,183 | 7,513 





* These are revised figures, and will be found to differ somewhat from those first 
published. 
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G.—General Meteorological Table, 


(Abstracted from the particulars supplied to the 
































































































Temperature of Elastic Weight 
Force of Vapour 
of Cubie Foot 
; Baaty F Air— ubic Foo 
ne Ep Paraen |e eeyeri Daily Range. Vapour. of Air. 
1881. 
Months. Diff. | Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. 
from | from from from from from ae 
Aver- | Aver- Aver- a, | Aver- Aver- Aver- ver- 
Mean. age of | age of Mean. age of Mean. age of Mean] aoe of ") age of Mean. age of 
110 40 40 40 40 40 40 
Years. | Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. Years. 
° 2 © ° ° ° ° 2 © Tn. In. 4) Gras, ton Gr. 
Jan.......| 31°6 | —4°9 | —6°8 | 30°6 | —6°4] 28°0 | —6°9F 8°8 | —0°8 "153 | —-047 | 1°38 | —0°5 
Feb.......| 87°7 | —0°9 | —1°8 | 86°3 | —1°4] 34°4.|-O°8f 9°0 | —2°2 "199 | —-009 | 2°3 | —0°1 
Mar. ...| 42°6 | +1°5 | +0°9 | 39°9 | +0°6] 36°6 | +0°5} 15°6 | +1°0 217 | +°002 | 2°5 0:0 
Means...} 37°3 | —1'4 | —2°6 | 35°6 | —2°4] 33°0 | -2°49 11-1 | —0°7 170 |} —018 | 2°2 








65°4 | +3°8 | +3°3 f 59°7 | +2°09 55°0 | +1°0] 22°8 | 41°87 — 444) +°026 | 4°8 

















DLL Visscecs E- 
Aug. ...| 59°1 | —1°8 | —2°4 § 56°5 54°2 | +0°2718°2 | —1'5} — *421 | +:001 § 4°7 

Sept. ...| 55°4 | —1°2 | —1°8 | 53°8 52°83 | +1°27 15°38 |—2°6] — *393 | +:013 f 4°4 

Means...| 60°0 | +0°3 | —0°3 1 57°0 | +0°3] 53°38 |+0°8] 18:9 |—O-38} — °419 | +°013 f 4°6 

Oct. ......| 45°3 | —3°5 | —4°8 | 43°5 | —4°6] 41°3 |—4°6] 18-4 |—1-°3] — “261 | —:025 | 3°0 

Nov. ...| 48°7 | +6°4 | +5°3 | 47-0 | +5°8} 45°1 | +5°87 11-2 |-0°37 — *301 | +°057 | 3°4 

Dec. ... 

Means...| 44°6 +1°2 | +0°1 f 43:0 | +0°49 41°0 | 40°49 11:2 |-O°-77 — *260 | +°001 |} 3:0 








Note.—In reading this table it will be borne in mind that the sign (—) minus signifies 


AEE A RSE SRT ATE AS ATT TD IESE SEITE SL LEI EI IL ES LI SP LIE FT DOI IL IE LR IEE ES OT IES FTL A EEE IIIT PI ELITE PEL IEE IE 


The mean temperature of the air for October was 45°38, being 3°5 and 4%8 
below the average of 110 years and 40 years respectively; it was 0°9 and 3°8 
lower than in 1880 and 1879 respectively. 

Back to 1771 there have been but five Octobers so cold as this, viz.:— 

In 1782 the mean temperature was 45°2; in 1784, 43°9; in 1786, 44°7; in 
1817, 45°-0 ; in 1842, 45°4; in 188], 45°3. 

The mean temperature of the air for November was 487, being 6°4 and 
5°3 above the average of 110 years and 40 years respectively ; it was 6°-2 and 
10°4 higher than in 1880 and 1879 respectively. 

Back to the year 1771 there have been but three Novembers whose meaii 
temperature exceeded 48°, the instances are :— 


1818, when it was 49°-2; 1822, 482 ; 1852, 48°9; 1881, 48°7, 
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Jor the Year ended 31st December, 1881. 


Registrar-General by JAMES GLAISHER, Esa., F.R.S., &.] 
a ra 








Degree Reading Weight Reading of Thermometer on Grass. 
ofa ne Dail 
ae of Cubic Foot | Rain. a ; 
Humidity. Barometer. of Air. Hori- umber of Nights 
zontal it was Low- | High- 188] 
ve Mp la | = os) RE Se og manag ras, est est a4 
! Diff. Diff. Diff. Diff. Be- Read- | Read-| Months. 
iy front from from from | Ment | At or liween Ahoy ing | ing 
‘fF Mean. nner Mean. ae Mean. Oot Amut ear ofthe Thelow| 30° me : at at 
# g a0 5 6 | Air. and | 40°. |Night.| Night, 
i Years. Years 40°. | 
i In. In Ws Sie bigs sik decd Pay cra Se 
| 86 | — 1 }29°710| — 056 4 O | 10°2 | 38°0 | January 
‘ 88 | + 329-661 | —-125 9 | 2 | 23-2 | 44:0 | Feb. 
78 } — 4 129°728) —-019 12 3 f 20°] | 47-2 | March 
o)- Sum | Sum [Lowest|Highst 
: 84 | — 1 }29°700| — °067 25 5 | 10°2 | 47°2 | Means 
74 | — 5 $29°772| +:°016 10 6 § 24°3 | 43°1 | April 
71 | — 5 §29°929) + °148 14, Tl 7 21°9 | 55:3 | May 
72 | — 2429°806} -000 8 22 | 83:1 | 54°0 | June 
Sum | Sum {Lowest|Highst 
72 | — 4 [29-836] + :053 32 389 # 21°9 | 55°3 | Means 


28 4 387°1 | 53°8 | Aucust 











1 80 | 386°8 | 58°1 | July 


69 | — 6 |29-825| +027] 
30 | + 8 [29-676] —-108] 3 

, 39 | + 8 129-801] —-004 9 | 28 | 381-7 | 52-0 | Sept. 
79 | + 2429-767] —-028 ae | ae Pare Teel beans 
6 | — 1199-827] +-121 13 | 7 419-6 | 47-3 | October 
gs | 0 |29-785| + -037 16 | 9 | 29-1 | 47-8 | Nov. 
89 | + 1|29-892| + -027 12 | 0 [17-2] 39°5 | Dec. 
eb Gy bees | to | bh sum (eam [Means | Sunil | Sans, |:Sum lowbortiniel 
88 0 f29-s11| +-062} 547] of 7-52 +038] 321 | 35 | 41 | 16 | 17-2 | 47:8 | Means 


below the average, and that the sign (+) plus signifies above the average. 





The mean temperature of the air for December was 89°°8, being 0°-8 above 
the average, and 0°1 below the average of 110 years and 40 years respectively ; 
it was 3°°4 lower than in 1880, and 7°4 higher than in 1879, 

The mean high day temperature of the air in October was 52°°4, being 5°°8 
below the average of 40 years; in November it was 5470, being 5°°3 higher than 
the average, and in December was 48°9, being 0°°8 below the average. 

The mean low night temperature of the air in October was 39°-0, being 4°°5 
below the average of 40 years; in November it was 42°8, being 5°°6 above the 
average, and in December was 34°9, being 0°3 below the average; therefore both 
the days and nights were cold in October and December, and were very warm in 


November. 
M2 
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No. IL—SCOTLAND, 


BIRTHS, DEATHS, ann’ MARRIAGES, 1n THE YEAR 


ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1881. 


I.—Serial Table :—Number of Birrus, Drarus, and Marriaces ia Scotland, and 
their Proportion to the Population estimated to the Middle of each Year, during 
each Quarter of the Years 1881-77 inclusive. 






1881. 

















1880. 
















































































Number. face Number. aie Number. Ag, 
1st Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,860 | 3°33 [31,319 | 3°42 [31,268 | 3°45 [31,226 | 3°48 |31,256 | 3°51 
Deaths........ 21,284 | 2°30 [20,751 | 2°27 [21,950 | 2°42 [20,820 | 2°26 | 20,525 | 2°81 
Marriages ..| 6,483 | 0°70 | 6,006 | 0°66 | 5,828 | 0°64 | 6,068 | 0°68 | 5,977 | 0°67 
Mean Tem- 5 °, °, ; 
waa: \ 33°-2 39°°9 34°°2 39°°9 38°°5 
2nd Quarter- 
Birthse.2..:. 83,351 | 3°56 133,827 | 3°70 [32,968 | 3°64 [33,629 | 3°74 
Deaths fy te 17,889 | 1°91 [19,711 | 2°15 [18,784 | 2°04 [19,514 | 2°17 
Marriages ..| 6,208 | 0°66 | 6,224 | 0°66 6,050 | 0°67 | 6,095 | 0°68 
Mean Tem- i : s 5 
perature } 48°°5 49°°5 46°°8 50°'4 
3rd Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,179 | 3°30 [31,486 | 3°47 [31,236 | 3°48 
Deaths........ 17,047 | 1°86 [15,115 | 1°67 [17,344 | 1°93 
Marriages .. 5,500 | 0°60 | 5,061 | 0°56 5,008 | 0°61 
Mean Tem- i 
perature \ 54°°2 57° 1 54°°1 57°:5 54°°0 
Ath Quarter— 
Births ........ 30,845 | 3°29 | 29,327 | 3°20 31,225 | 3°51 
Deaths........ 17,526 | 1°87 |18,286 | 2°00 17,916 | 2°01 
Marriages ..| 7,470 | 0°80 | 6,759 | 0°74 7,384 | 0°83 
Mean Tem- 42°°7 89°29 42°°8 
perature ri 
Year— 
Population.| 3,744,685 3,661,292 31627453 35593929 35560,715 
Birthe ........ 126,214 | 3°37 [124,652 | 3°40 [125,736 | 3°46 [126,707 | 3°53 |126,824| 3°56 
Deaths........ 72,301] 1°93 | 75,795! 2°07 | 73,329] 2°02 | 76,775| 2°14 | 73,946] 2°08 
Marriages ..| 25,948] 0°69 | 24,489] 0°67 | 28,462} 0°65 | 24,883] 0°68 | 25,790] o°72 
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II.—Special Averuge Table:—Number of Births, Deaths, and Marriages in Scotland and 


in the Town and Country Districts for 


each Quarter of the Year ending 31st 


December, 1881, and their Proportion to the Population; also the Number of 


Illegitimate Births, and their Proportion to 


the Total Births. 




































































Total Births. Illegitimate Births. Deaths. Marriages. 
Registration 

Sree Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. Per | Ratio. 
of Districts. Number. ea: oe Number Gint ae Number-| cont. eae Cent. pee 

lst Quarter— 
SCOTLAND ......... 30,860 | 3°33} 30 | 2,618 | 8-5} 11°8 ]21,284| 2°30) 43 0°70] 142 
Principal towns |10,400 | 3°16; 33 846 | 81 | 12°0 | 8,222) 2°49; 40 0°81} 124 
Large +! 4,068 | 4°21; 24 257 | 6°3| 15°8 | 2,790 |2°89| 35 0°92] 106 
Small - 7,510 | 3°65| 27 568 | 7°6| 13°2 | 4,684 | 2°28) . 44 o'70| 143 
~ Mainland rural | 8,099} 3°11) 32 891 |i11'o| 91 | 4,985 | 1°91] 52 0°48] 207 
Insular 3) 783 | 2°37| 41 56 | 7*2| 138°9 603 | 1°89} 53 0°63| 152 

2nd Quarter— 
SCOTLAND wes... 33,351| 3°56] 28 |2,625 | 7:9] 12-7 [17,889] 1°91| 52°3 0°66] 151 
Principal towns |11,476 | 3°81) 26 951 | 8°3 | 12°1 | 6,740] 2°24) 44°8 0°82] 121 
Large . 4,419 | 3°90] 26 285 | 64| 15°5 | 2,305 | 2°04) 49-1 O93 157 
Small » | 8,070] 3°69] 27 | 561 | 7:0) 144 | 3,984) 1°82] 54-9 0°60] 167 
Mainland rural | 8,640} 3°20} 31 787 | 9'1| 11:0 | 4,353 | 1°61] 62-0 0°56| 179 
Insular _s,, 746 | 2°29) 44 41 | 5°5| 18°2 507 | 1°5€| 64:0 0°23] 429 
8rd Quarter— er ati a Al Lab aor Lee ee noe: | ane 
SCOTLAND ou... 31,158 | 3°33} 30 [2,652 | 8°5| 11°8 ]15,602/1°67| 59°9 0°62| 161 
Principal towns |10,592 | 3°51) 28 887 | 84] 11°9 | 5,713] 1°8y| 52°9 o'Ssio LL? 
Large “ 4,035 | 3°56| 28 260 | 6°4| 15°5 | 2,112] 1°87| 53°4 0°76] 132 
Small » | 7498] 3-43] 29 | 630 | 8-4] 11-9 | 3,568] 1°63] 61°3 0°58) 172 
Mainland rural | 8,157 | 3°02] 33 827 |10°r |. 9°9 | 3,758 11°39) 71°9 0°39| 256 
Insular 3 876 | 2°69| 37 48 | 5°5| 18°2 451} 1°3%| 72°4 o'19| 526 

4th Quarter— 
ScOTLAND ........ 30,845 | 3°29) 380 12,571 | 8:3) 12°0 |17,526/1°87| 53 0°80] 125 
Principal towns |10,441 | 3°46] 29 813 | 7°8| 12°8 | 6,568] 2°18] 46 0°93} 108 
Large 3 4,052 | 3°58} 28 261 | 6°4| 15°5 2°06| 48 0°79] 127 
Small :: 7,292 | 3°33| 30 578 | 7°9| 12°6 tg1| 52 0°78] 129 
Mainland rural | 8,180} 3°03) 33 860 |10°5| 9°5 1°48] 68 o°71| 140 
Insular * 880 | 2°70] 37 59 | 67 | 14°9 141{ 71 0'4&| 208 








Population of Scotland. 















































Population. Scotland. Yona Large Towns. | Small Towns. Seen ¢ See 
By Census of 1881. ........ 35734447 | 1,202,708.| 449,250 872,969 | 1,079,145 | 130,375 
wt 188! eel eet 3,744,685 | 1,206,057 | 452,821 | 875,614 | 1,079,860 | 180,383 
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Tll.—Bastardy Table:—Proportion of JuLEcItIMATE in every Hundred 
Birtus i the Divisions and Counties of Scoruann, during each 
quarter of the Year ending 31st December, 1881; with the Corresponding 
Figures for 1880 added for Comparison. 





Per Cent, for the Quarters ending | Per Cent. for the Quarters ending 
1881. 1880. 






Divisions and Counties. > 
31st 80th 80th 31st 31st 80th 30th 3lst 
March. | June. | Sept. Dec. | March.} June. | Sept. Dec, 


i a RE | annem | a | | | | | 


SCOTLAND ose Ss] E799 Wt Big 1198'S] 86")! B23 WRB Os 
Divisions— 
Northern by) ..i:...05-.: 150 1 9D 6 8 GB A 88 6°8 | 84 | 6°6 
North-Western........ al el °E mel cnet Sy HBB onl 5 py PaH | HO” GP 
North-Eastern ........ 140.8 lS i461 148! res) | 13°93") “tO 0 
East Midland. ........ Sexi) PS Eh oie | BO 1 od © 50829 Bhegro 787 
West Midland ........ GB OD Ae Ps 1 aa et D'S aes 94 0D 


518) O'S ahr ol es EL RE aa SO Gal x Osa anaes 
sha bor he Bc vas 7° Abs ae3 eo shee 78 


South-Western ........ 
South-Eastern ........ 

















Southern wwe 1420 ot U5 he 2B gto 34 149). | 13260 tas 
Counties— 
Shetland .iccc.t.-.00: 4°8 49 4°9 4°8 64 | 43 4°9 6°3 
Orkyioey §.juctec-jc4 B60 DO 3701 Gt Privo | AB ob pace 76 
Caithness............... 14°47 9°7 9:1. -| 10:0. fio‘2 |.10:9 sh23°9 | 10:4 
Sutherland ............ LETS UB NOG nn, Meas Tei Ga) |) Stee eer 
Rossand Cromarty| 4°2 4:7 33 4°8 | 4°5 5°9 4°0 51 
Inverness | .........-. 9°8 8:0 he 729 6°8 6°8 8°6 9°3 
TN EATER, Rea Post 16° 4 O°) 1s co 7°3. | 10°9 684) L2G 9°3 
UC sc Ar a eNO ee Ae 1853 4(AE°C wt 5*Oo [18:8 Prom + 13°8 sap3:8> [227s] 
ES ARI as Bice wgeshiotes ts 1570 | 14"1 -|-18°8. | 15'6 Pista 1 17'O |14°8 | 15°4 
Aberdeen............064 1350.) 18'O, Hele Oo place  Breie 1187 rota | 162 
Kincardine ............ TfA ail A'S. 13°30 fee EEO. PLO) olatato: f 10:0 
DV OREAT 7.8) ap scbrctin sion. 9°8 | 10°6 | 10°9 8°3 | 10°5 DO eio'40 1 ioe 
Bertha yes Bees ieee bose V5 Ne 1o% Soho 6 i BO 10°S O77 
SP iherrsened recent ceicce 68 | 69 | 68 | 61 | 6s | 8:0 | 6o |. 68 
FRAN OSS bs. -sessacerdsoee S34 al SNe 6 9°8 4°5 |15°6 | 10°0 8°7 
Clackmannan ........ $°2 |'15°1 ihe) 7°6 7h | 9°'8 5°4 9°7 
Stirling oss. 8 | 67 | 56 | 64 | 83 | 58 | 63 | BF 
Dumbarton............ 4°0 42 6°4 5°8 Boi Wa, Ea 4:7 
ATE VL Gy Bee csccsa tse Get 1 ale TO ae bot | 62, Tel ee 
DUO oe etescss tee Ee oe PO BO Ob 6.7 9°4 | 3% 5'5 
Renfrew .......0.s000-- va a io ee pO. lO. YON A oes 6:0 
Apa tsi. pester eee GOI oe eg Woe Ose TPG 2N 1 Be tel ne 
Dianovik us wineenren vied 6°4: £22, 7°2 4°O 6°9 6'2 6°6 
Linlithgow ............ 4°9 fhe 4°9 66 | 7°6 8°8 #3 4 15°3 
Edinburgh ............ 4°3 8:0 ay 7°6 4°O 7:0 6"9 8°3 
Haddington. ......... 9°3 SER ees O98 am WE Ser Da RS be OB Be Fa BT 
Ber Wick - .n050s.bs.d..05. 13°7 1 7D Wao aS) ios!) 7:9 pot Bao 
Peed les « w....0hetteees 11°6 9°3 5'O 6°6 7 ALLS ©) Fer os 
LT (a likes Cea A*4 4 GORA Soe ed ecu.) 2 O°0)) | gt aed aie 
HOR DUP estas Lita’ a2 Ome eo 111 72 hay, 
Dainese cies... 16°5 | 144 | 14°4 °| 14°10] 13°8 | 15°83 | 1274. | 185 
Kirkcudbright ....) 14*9 | 11°1 | 13°8 SS gro) p16°6 | 19-4 Tes 
Wigtown s66.s. os 16°S W102 (397°h ATO Ses 7 17:4 pee oe 
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IV.—Divisional Table :—Marriaces, Birtus,and Deatus Registered in 


the Year ended 31st December, 1881. 


(Compiled from the Registrar-General’s Quarterly Returns.) 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 
DIVISIONS, AREA POPULATION, 
(Scotland) in 1881. Marriages.| Births. | Deaths. 
Statute Acres. ea 

No. No. No. No. 
SCOTLAND .....cee Totals| 19,639,377 | 3734447 | 25,948 2,301 | 126,214 
Fe NOVEHOTT. -..s..:d vous 2,261,622 123,957 Te 3,043 2,006 
1. North-Western........ 4,739,876 | 165,810 743 | 4,406 | 2,678 
111. North-Eastern ........ 2,429,594 418,186 2,493 | 13,594 6,532 
Iv. East Midland ......... 25790,492 602,440 3,948 | 18,912 | 10,804 
v. West Midland ........ 2,693,176 283,433 Tyas 9,176 5,080 
VI. South-Western........ 1,462,397 |1,885,032 | 11,406 | 52,871 | 30,881 
vit. South-Eastern ........ "1,402,524 546,115 3,958 | 18,294 | 10,768 
VIII. Southern ......04..000: 2,069,696 | 209,474 i233 6,418 3,652 





No. III.—GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Summary of Marriacss, in the Year ended 30th September, 1881; and 
of Brrtus and Duatus, in the Year ended 31st December, 1881. 


(Compiled from the Quarterly Returns of the respective Registrars-General.) 

















[000’s omitted.] 
Per Per Per 
1,000 of i 1,000 of 1,000 of 
COUNTRIES. wee A aout Marriages. Popu- Births. eit Deatlis. ee 
Statute | 1681.* lation. lation, lation. 
Acres. |(Persons.) 

No. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. No. Ratio. 

ee oe a 37,319, | 25,968, | 193,692 | 7°4 | 883,518] 34°0 | 491,813 | 18-9 

Scotland ..:....:...0.:.. 19,639,| 3,734,| 25,237 | 6:8 126,214) 33°7 | 72,301 | 19°3 
POLAT tz, ss tees 20,323, 5,160, 21,732 4°2 125,840 24°3 90,085 17°4 


GREAT BRITAIN mae ¢ 
AND IRELAND 2 “ 


34,862, | 240,661 


6° 41,185,572 











32°5 | 654,199 | 18°47 


* By preliminary Report of Census of 1881, and therefore subject to revision. 
Note.—The numbers against Ireland represent the marriages, births, and deaths 


that the local registrars have succeeded in recording ; 


but how far the registration 


approximates to absolute completeness, does not at present appear to be known. It 
will be seen that the Irish ratios of marriages, births, and deaths are much under those 


of England and Scotland.—Ep. S. J. 


a I AN PSE LE IE, Te 2 A EE I LE SL AES LTE IEEE EERE EA EI LD 
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Trade of United Kingdom, for the Years 1880-76.—Declared Value of the Total 
Exports of Foreign and Colonial Produce and Manufactures to each Foreigu 
Country and British Possession. 





3 [000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise Exported 


to the following Foreign Countries, &c. 


1880. 1879. | 1878. | 1877. 1876. 


I.—FoREIGN COUNTRIES. 
Northern Europe; viz., Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, & Iceland, & Heligoland 
Central Europe; viz., Germany, Holland 
Ay Oro OL ENR ey ee ee te Re ee, 
Western Europe; viz., France, <5 | 


5,416, | 4,742, | 4,799,| 4,587, | 4,951, 


25,782, | 23,913, | 20,715, | 22,182, | 23,543, 


(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain, 
(with Gibraltar and Canaries) 
Southern Europe; viz., Italy, eee) 
Empire, Greece, Ionian Islands, and Malta 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Roumania,* ie 
and Palestine, and Hoyt ...d.:....-.ce.-s-cssceeses 


Northern Africa: viz., Tripoli, aid 


13,895, | 13,061, | 12,973, | 12,789, | 14,343, 


mem neem eeeeeenees 


1,418,") + 1,616,°| 1,766) 17734 2 0Ga 
675,|  662,| 737,| 474.4 593, 


62, 44, 178, W173 76, 
219, 2245 257, 299, 270, 


Al POYin Ali MOPOECO B..ccscestss penser es 
Western AiriCh, bison oo. ade Audet 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourboa 

and Kooria Mooria Islands ..............0.0c000 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- 
piness/other Islands ¢..d...v.,scauss.-becteeertges 
POUL OCARE SIAN GS’ cit wtee.dsboeasteteeaeadccteectesas east e 


China, including Hong Kong and Japan ... 
United States of America, «.........csesce 


851, 29, 328, 307, 183, 
1,168, 1,030, 382, 344, 290, 
7,098, 55197, | 2,980, 1<. 83,5095". Byagse 





Mexico and Central America ......ccccccseceseeeseee: 80, 98, 12%, 119, 97, 
Foreign West Indies and Hayti ..........csecseeeees 15, 686, 689, 497, 595, 
South America (Northern), New Granada, 
Venezuela and Ecuador } eee Si TE 22) ca 
(Pacific), Peru, Bolivia 
. Chili, ‘and Patagonia ff eee P60» jan ie 2915 
(Atlantic), Brazil, Uruguay 3 
d and Argentine Confed. } a pees fs gees ae, 
Other countries (unenumerated) ....... eee ~ 159, 108, 109, 150, 136, 
Total—Foreign Countries... 57,512, | 52,172, | 47,829, | 47,997, | 51,280, 
II.—BritisH PossEssIons : : 
British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ................ 1,627, |.1,540,,| 1,636,) 1,475).) > tage 


toria, So. Aus., W. Aus., Tasm., and N. 
ZC BIBI os indsc batevaetovapoxacsthsosuaschceeks Sean eet as ss 
British North America. ...2..t:.5-scusssassthoaicat eaters 


Austral. Cols—New South Wales and Vic- 
1,817, 1,689, | 1,952,| 2,218, 1,788, 





807, 674,| 597,| 642,| 668, 


» W.Indies with Btsh.Guiana& Honduras 407, 291, 306, 328, 347, 
aye BUN Atal os iccctevastscoteesseq tosses egeeiee Oh ecscaees 576, B17, 546, 387, 31a; 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena... 101, 102, 99, 82, 84, 
PT BUTTS Hc stic sos fev. Rtces raerdortceshte chi HRC ee Te 28, 25, 22, 106, 22, 
Ohannel ghee eclosion ack eee 232, 214, 198, 184, 170, 
CHOY POSBCRAIONIG Hoacccueeste.s.sscceconeaceafeel eres Merce 247, 27, 50, 34, 30, 





5,842, | «,080, | 5,806,| 5,456, | 4,857, 





General Total ...........00 £| 63,354, | 57,272, | 52,635, | 53,458, | 56,187, 


ey 


* Wallachia and Moldavia to 1878, and Roumania in 1879. 
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Trade of United Kingdom, 1881-80-79.— Distribution of Exports* from United Kingdom, 


according to their Declared Real Value; and the Declared Real Value (Hu-duty) of 
_ Imports at Port of Entry, and therefore including Freight and Importer's Profit. 


(000’s omitted.] 
Merchandise (excluding Gold and Silver) 





Imported from, and Exported to, 1881. 1880. 1879. 
~~ the following Foreign Countries, &c. Imports | Exports | Imports Exports Imports Exports 
from to from to from to 
I.—ForEIGN CovUNTRIES: £ £ £ £ x £ 


forthern Europe: viz., Russia, Sweden, )!| , 

Norway, Dentin & Iceland, & Heligoland \ sey eS 
entral Europe; viz.,Germany, eee 87,916, 33,275 
MI OTOCATIN 530 O45. java lodG deb avacepdib douase ees ce eg 
V Vestern Europe; viz., France, Spa 


32,289, | 18,044, | 28,916, | 11,814, 
61,513, | 81,841, | 54,362, | 33,078, 





(with Azores, Madeira, &c.), and Spain }| 53,963,| 23,812, 
~ (with Gibraltar and Canaries) _................ 
outhern Kurope; viz., Italy, Rice 860. 10.88 

_ Empire, Greece, Roumania, and Malta.... Bus la 
Levant; viz., Turkey, Asiatic and 10.059 
European (including Cyprus), and Egypt sre aes ec ia 
Northern Africa; viz., Tripoli, Tunis 646 
_ Algeria and i: Saree babe & Mdealoae ; eels ‘ 
BE OPN) m ALY C Rs iais cess oneescedecnssdoeseocselvope vnvaassonces 1,583,| 1,125, 
Eastern Africa; with African Ports on 

728,) 608, 


57,032, | 21,936, | 50,589, | 20,804, 


4,963, | 8,791, ) -8,306, f S022, 
12,927, | 9,827- | 12,267, }- 9,325, 











1,589, 607, | 1,035, 502, 
1,896, 991, 1,436, 836, 


Red Sea, Aden, Arabia, Persia, Bourbon, 
Sand Kooria Mooria Islanda...........:....0..06+ 


7145 629, 454, 1,066, 


Indian Seas, Siam, Sumatra, Java, Philip- ] 
Mepines; other Islands .............secscsssesesees if 
Marin, [pliitiClh  ..1.5.000bscr-+-asoncesesgeodccswoncadesnous> 43, 130, 


53 


China and Japan, including Hong Kong | 12.426, 12,421, 
United States of America... 102,880,| 29,788, 


5,057,| 3,263,] 4,384, | 3,075, 343200 (ee ayaeds 


122, 84, 167, 168, 
13,585,-| 12,138, | 12,844, | 10,2388, 


106,947, | 30,877, | 90,896, | 20,595, 








Mexico and Central America ..........cccsseesesees 1,913, 2,043,) 1,942, | 1,881, | 1,965, | 1,407, 
South, West. Indies, Hayti, dtc. ...........s.49-. 1,787,, 3,140) 2,129, | 2,687, 3294, | 2,525, 
South America (Northern) ,NewGranada 1.921 
; Venezuela, and Ecuador 1,891, 1,921) 1,685, | 1,825, | 1,562, | 1,624, 
i (Pacific), Peru, Bolivia R 4 
ct Ma Chili, and Patagonia = 5222, 8,426,) 6,409, 2,318, 73379) 1,749, 
: (Atlantic) Brazil, Uruguay, 
“ and Argentine Republic 7,348, 11,3891,) 6,869, | 10,497, | 5,974, | 8,661, 
Whale Fisheries; Grnind., Davis’ Straits, 
Southn. Whale Fishery, & Falkland Islands } 4S) ee ea near 25,| 153; 12, 
Total—Foreign Countries ......000. 305,308,|160,022,)320,211, |153,018, [284,919, |135,223, 


—— | sb 


II.— BRITISH POSSESSIONS : 


British India, Ceylon, and Singapore ............ 38,603,| 32,632,] 37,371, | 88,722, | 31,024, | 24,201, 
Austral. Cols. —N. So. W., Victoria & Queensld.| 17,860,} 14,806,] 15,934, | 11,149, | 13,638, | 10,080, 
So. Aus., W. Aus., T'asm. 

Ries 128, Aus We Tal Telends f 9,730,| 6,580) 9,737, ) 5,797, 1 8,291, | 6,178, 
Bee INOPGN AIMOCYICR \ 4..i0cc0cessscesgecedancscnisdncs. 11,226,| 8,406, 






13,214, | 7,698, | 10,569, | 5,555, 

» W.Indieswith Btsh.Guiana&Honduras| 5,907, 2,728,) 6,750, | 8,042, | 7,303, | 2,812, 
Be Wg Natal —sscsesesessel avsercssseed eee F 5,406, 7,071,) 5,643, | 6,629, ] 4,570, | 5,844, 
Brt. W. Co. of Af., Ascension and St. Helena 520, 663, 804, 819, 586, 767, 
Mauritius oa Fe se hivd ocensasraceiots 450, 448, 288, 358, 642, 345, 


MEE GES eo cis sh) aats daicihessadeh sectadhenescests 767,| 643) 817, 585, 738, 599, 


-——S — | — || 


Total—British Possessions............ 89,859,| 73,9175] 90,560, | 69,783, | 77,361, | 56,281, 

















General Total. ............ £/395,167,1233,9391410,771, |222,810, 1362,280, |191,504, 


* 7,e,, British and Irish produce and manufactures, 
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IMPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—Fer the Years 1881-80-79-78-77.--Declared 
Real Value (Ex-duty), at Port of Entry (and therefore including Freight and 
Importers Profit), of Articles of Foreign and Colonial Merchandise Imported 
into the United Kingdom. 


[000's omitted.) 














For¥IGN ARTICLES IMPORTED. 1881 1880 1879, 1878 18747, 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Raw Matts.—Tesrtile,&c. Cotton, Raw ...| 43,502, | 42,765, | 36,279, | 33,524, | 35,489, 
Wool) nace ik.. 27,499, | 28,856, | 24,9380, | 24,589, | 26,310, 
SATS ea Geile 15,066, | 17,461, | 16,825, | 16,867, | 17,733, 
ML ca. sas ic raarerters 3,398, | 4,070, | 3,581, | 3,483, |) 5,055, 
Hemp and Jute | 6,159, | 5,894, | 4,943, | 5,156, | 4,973, 
ENGIgO.AB secs 2,346, | 1,698, | 1,901, | 1,583, | 1,636, 
975970; |100,244, | 88,459, | 85,202, | 91,196, 
a :. Various. Hides .isscccorceees 6,355, | 6,911, | 5,109, | 6,266, | 6,496, 
Oils, 8. ERM. 3,359, | 3,418, | 3,477, | 8,184, | 4,200, 
Metals ie. 12,448, | 15,794, | 10,619, | 10,632, | 11,569, 
ello Men cee 2,102, {7 2310; 2100; | 1, 81 BF: 
Timber. davcares-ov- 14,987, | 16,583, | 10,726, | 13,915, | 20,191, 
39,221, | 46,016, | 32,031, | 35,808, | 45,025, 
3 es Agreltl, Guano ccc 489, 805,.| -. 704, | 1,805, | 1,667, 
Seeds. + sss. sovebeddeaee 48635 | up Z 509440]. 01d UOBy. Lp O90.. Lie de Lees 


8,052, 8,402, } 7,802, | 10,495, | 10,806, 


cE | comes | Se | <n e | OS 
s 


TROPICAL, &c., PRODUCE. Tea ....cseccscsscoroees 11,348; | 11,752, | 11,378, | 18,097, | 12,482) 
Coffee and Chich.| 5,267, | 7,062, | 7,324, | 6,093, |- 7,852, 
Sugar & Molasses} 24,404, | 22,970, | 22,351, | 21,107, | 27,277, 


Tobacco ........0. 2623 ja S200L, | PL. O75 Ns. | eee 
Rice chumeneean 3,666, | "3,760, | 3,481, 13,192, | 3,507, 
Bruits... pif ih, 4,125, 3,288, 3,794, 3,509, 4,334, 
IW ines fits: 5,660, | 6,488, | 5,380, | 6,003, | 7,156, 
Spirits saeskwebeoscase 1,676, 1,979, 2,895, 2,209, 2,256, 


a | 


58,766, |. 60,185, | 58,573, | 58,928, | 68,403, 





BOO} Wivtuie ah ere ae Grain and Meal.| 60,554, | 62,369, | 60,596, | 58,373, | 63,210, 
Provisions ........ 41,296, | 43,438, | 35,901, | 35,951, | 33,241, 


ee | | 


101,853, 105,807, 96,497, 945324, 96,451, 











Remainder of Enumerated Articles ....| 47,694, | 48,582, | 41,955, | 43,253, | 42,560, 


ToraLt ENUMERATED IMPORTS ....|353,556, |368,240, |325,317, |328,010, |354,441, 
Add for UNENUMERATED Imports (say) | 42,100, | 41,750, | 36,810, | 38,050, | 39,500, 


GUAT IMPORTS. s.rcciesntceaeeetarsotte 395,655, 1409,990, |362,127, |366,060, |393,941, 





* « Silk,” inclusive of manufactured silk, ‘‘ not made up.” 
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EXPORTS.—(United Kingdom.)—For the Years 1881-80-'79-'78-77.— Declared 
Real Value, at Port of Shipment, of Articles of Britisu and Inisn Produce 
and Manufactures Exported from the United Kingdom, 




















[000’s omitted.] 
British Propuce, &c., EXPORTED. 1881. 1880. 1879. 1878. 1877. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Manrrs.—TZewvtile. Cotton Manufactures..} 65,923, | 63,657, | 51,848, | 52,908, | 56,954, 
Ree Coe ee, 13,167, | 11,906, | 12,103, | 13,006, | 12,209, 
Woollen Manufactures} 18,122, | 17,270, | 15,851, | 16,723, | 17,335, 
ROR ET is ee 3,224, | 3,344, | 3,714, | 3,910, | 3,609, 
Silk Manufactures........ 255655, | »2;0295 + 11,696, |. 1,921, t 1,707, 
Se eV Bite kia sche 1,009, 685, 694, 564, 572, 
Linen Manufactures ....| 5,844, | 5,826, | 5,474, | 5,526, | 5,830, 
$35 9p AU Bias fis ones 1,057, Or | 11,075,.), 1,213, — L291. 
TIC,9I1, |105,695, | 9254.50, | 95,766, | 99,507, 
& Sewed. Apparel,.....02..055).0... 3,710, | 3,194, | 3,198, 3,155, |. 2,833; 


Haberdy. and Milnry. | 4,190, | 3,869, | 3,487, | 3,966, | 3,808, 


—_—— | | | | 





METALS, &Cs.:.2,..... PLAvrd ware .iiiiesedhecssss 3,859, | 3,012, | 3,019, | 3,290, | 3,336, 
Machinery 200i caieestas 9,944, |.) 9,262, | 7,283, | 7,490, |. 6,683, 

En ae ee 27,576, | 28,307, | 19,439, | 18,394, | 20,095, 

Copper and Brass........ 3,823, | 3,638, | 3,380, | 3,522, | 3,503, 

Lead and Tin ............ T1290, 984, | 1,019, | 1,057, | 1,863; 

Coals and Culm ........ 8,794, | 8,379, | 7,202, | FT O20 by lati ees 

555135, | 54,082, | 41,342, | 41,074, | 42,809, 








ee, 








| 
Ceramic Manufcts. Karthenwareand Glass| 3,059, 2,896, | 25526, 24.50; 2,614, 











———— ee — _ 


Indigenous Mnfrs. Beer and Ale..........0.4.. 11728, |tndeeeOs taal.7oo, | 1,762, |. 2, S005 
and Products. Butter ..ccccscsccsesceerees 205, 201, a3) 243, 247, 
MRO vanesheasiaotessseseases BY, Bl, 55, 66, 72, 
WUBI CIOS 5 5 csdeeeis ee anareine 138, 143, 136, 170, 196, 
ie eae 584, | 604,| 562,| 503,| 463, 
Ci pin eRe ob 469, 532, 454, 390, 373, 

Oda. cittchceetiaee rs —_— — — _- — 

| 


Various Manufcts. Books, Printed ............ Ht01, 971, 953, 891, 896, 
Pivrnitiiro. 2200 338...7. — — — — —_ 

Leather Manufactures | 2,461, | 2,096, | 2,058, | 2,003, | 1,995, 

BOAp lS A..nccd emer: 397, 443, 433, 405, 365, 

Plate and Watches .... 285, 233, 2138, 221, 218, 

Stationery vt.sccsacsseacesse 496, 723, 664, 647, 655, 

5:040, | 4,466, | 4,321, | 4,167, | 4,129, 

Remainder of Enumerated Articles ........ 26,8635 | 24,843,-1.296030;" | 20,953) | 2235003 

Unenumerated Articles.......ccccccccssesssessseseves 22,856, | 20,505, | 18,053, | 18,139, | 17,281, 

TOTAL HXPORBTS....:.10sc0ssceees 233,939, (222,811, |191,504, (192,804, |198,731, 





Sn RS SRE A A PRET EER S SREY EIE ETERS DE OSES EE LE LI EOE, 
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SHIPPING.—(United Kingdom.)—Accownt of Tonnage of Vessels Entered and 
Cleared with Cargoes, from and to Various Countries, during the Years ended 


December, 1881-80-79. 


Periodical Retuns. 


[ Mar. 





Countries from 
whence Entered and 





























a 1881. 

Pee ae Entered. Cleared. 
ForEIGN COUNTRIES. Tons. Tons. 
Reson Northern ports ....| 1,200,111} 1,067,482 

Southern _,, 1 1 199,790| ) 06.282 
DU WOCOD Seite Sects soneober oaties 1,161,035) 793,600 
BN GL WAY sas. ptikereesocesotestonnest ia: 862,559} = 524,111 
[OCTET ea a OE ee 255,018} 753,094 
EROPMIAIV nce steees busses tiie: 1,697,706) 2,476,010 
HLOLAIN CLs tcc svtsatoc-sarcdssee nage: 1,355,811} 1,401,750 
SOLSTMEIN Es LvcSecheasteecscatyecseise 957,530] 983,520 
EPA CO Me aclasiaseeetacencitest netieced 1,966,635] 3,525,879 
SiisELL erecsnerciaieecacst coh ogenetocuatere 1,869,910) 840,146 
Wortapal -hirhiptcernsissesreoses 209,713} 345,044 
12a paeenited Seperate ae er yes 296,496] 1,241,050 
Austrian territories ............ 36,451 66,440 
GEV EOCO Es... Bideiaseb-begeogsiteaponen ie 71,761 94,571 
PROUMANIA Botccstscdissetceeeh es 200,735 60,628 
AWE 22) kp rent OR ay ete 196,191} 245,369 
| OP OLS E DoE pore eee oy Hy 281,010] 641,123 
United States of America....| 5,034,323] 3,796,786 
Mexico, Foreign West 
Indies, and Central 185,723] 462,111 
tal i abe (CMe demeeara pesneg erasers 
Dra z Retire Aisi dee Seeiedesvhao yd 251,718) 521,584 
Selah HC tantecetes canon vivesdpanie 62,367 50,169 
[GUAT OR, ee eee: Eaerenenen oe 117,921] 302,595 
CEU GaGa Whacielaclac ree Seapets 152,059 2.35345 
Other countries ........:....04.. 748,246] 919,643 


Total, Foreign Countries |19,370,819) 21,332,302 











BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 


North American Colonies....) 1,364,928} 769,899 
East Indies, including 
Ceylon, Singapore, and }| 1,249,255) 1,819,864 
Mia eritius \ piite..cs bee tahe 
Australia and New Zealand| 466,165) 749,959 
Weostidndies \.a:}...064...L:..tome.. 158,595} = 190,183 
Channel Islands...............0..+. 301,561) 225,490 
Other possessions ..........0+. 313,385) 1,248,996 











Total, British Possessions | 3,853,889] 5,004,391 


RO eee) | Cor en ee 

ToTaL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
AND BRITISH POSSESSIONS. 
Twelve Months [ 1881........ 


ended ; 
Pe Osa? 


December, 


23,224,708 26,3 36,693 

















1880. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 

1,465,788] 1,211,278 
189,468) 220,892 
1,318,864) 797,262 
854,028} 484,508 
287,497| 705,505 
1,744,670] 2,583,823 
1,266,361) 1,393,723 
931,278 980,183 
1,988,202} 3,502,433 
1,942,041} 790,114 
241,170| 357,678 
317,865] 1,152,848 
32,832 81,285 
57,73] 78,470 
97,976 38,174 
159,200) 264,458 
317,554, 502,688 
5,266,642) 3,727,189 
214,274) 483,873 
218,493} 470,695 
92,639 38,020 
126,574} 210,530 
180,816} 24,570 
702,648] 815,259 
20,014,611)20,915,458 
1,629,414} 900,859 
1,124,239] 1,809,578 
477,909} 600,453 
177,353} 176,503 
292,869} 201,844 
276,885] 1,080,975 
3,978,669] 4,770,212 
23,993,280|2 5,685,670 











Total British and Foreign. 











1879. 
Entered. Cleared. 
Tons. Tons. 
1,161,245} 1,066,649 
284,747| 151,107 
1,143,643] 632,399 
665,398] 442,179 
239,776| 640,744 
1,653,266] 2,361,798 
1,250,035] 1,360,310 
828,024| 872,170 
1,843,596] 3,230,265 
1,106,416 7235797 
183,603] 351,700 
252,477| 1,029,891 
38,767 80,296 
76,522} 76,749 
79,726 23,754 
162,443] 264,453 
281,056) 430,888 
4,980,953} 3,038,411 
318,179} 464,474 
209,025} 467,276 
113,548 79,680 
127,832) 156,702 
138,513 13,411 
608,057} 711,177 








17,746,842) 18,670,277 


1,249,901] 715,169 


949,453] 1,530,654 


357,339] 549,402 
206,795] 179,563 
296,444) 199,134 


292,570] 1,005,158 


3,302,502] 4,179,080 


21,099,344|22,849,357 





rm 
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GOLD anv SILVER BULLION anp SPECIE. —(United Kingdom.) 
—-Declared Real Value of, ImporteD AND Exported for the Years 


1881-80-79. 
{000’s omitted.] 














1881. 1880. 1879. 
Countries, | 
Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
Imported from— £& & £ & & £ 

PR AISEEALI fisccccerscsteneo acs 4,470, 595 3,614, 79,1 3,152, 110, 
S. America, Brazil 

Mexico, W. In diew 846, | 2,158, 853, | 2,619, | 1,374, | 3,767, 

United States ............ 23, | 2,598, 55, | 1,199, 388, | 2,596, 


a | i iO 


5,339, | 4,815, 4,522, | 3,897, |] 4,914, | 6,473, 
DUPAGE. Vatericstscsssckersests 2,130, | 1,460, 2,118, | 2,066, | 2,903, | 2,347, 


Germany, Holland . 
Belg., Erdswodeni tne” 273, | 1,030, 428, 853, 833; 


Portugal, Spain, 7 
and Gibraltar mat 105, | 33, 47, |', 663; 1 2749 
Malta and Egypt........ 415, a1 19, 409, 22, 
China, with Hong 
Kong and J tae bod 135 44+ 809, 349» 
West Coast of Africa 96, 64, 63, 115, 62, 
295, | 2,765, 3745 


All other Countries .... 182, 213, 





6,829, | 18,331, | 10,734, 


Totals Imported ...| 9,963, | 6,902, 





Exported to— 


PP MATIOO Tc, iicsesalssn Seer: 1,089, 704, 602, 143: 696, 724s 
Germany, Holland, 

Belg. & Sweden } 641, 965, 424, 770, | 3,537, | 1,871, 
Portugal, Spain, 

and Gibraltar ey, 1,063, 348, 1,021, 12, 859, 279) 


ee | | fF | 


B. India, China, 


Hong Kong and 988, | 4,368, 866, | 5,447, 219, | 6,574," 

RP ATIDT Ras cazescoodes. 
United States ............ 7,387, 32 5,512, 34, | 6,949, 614, 
South Africa | .......... 540, z; — 85,1 1,730, 24; 
S. America, Brazil, j 

Mexico, W. Indies _ E584 306, | 1,749, 224, | 1,072, 596, 


All other Countries....| 2,207, 280, 1,654, S00 by BOL eG, 350, 


—————_— | SS ) O_O" 


Excess of imports ....J — — — e3 ef a 
es exports ....| 5,536, 102, 2,370, 232, | 4,248, 297, 








* This entry is now shown direct, instead of to Egypt as formerly. 
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BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES) 
Weekly for 1881. 


[This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade.} 


























Rae Co age asso sane ae Ber apes Gee 
Saturday. Wheat. Barley. Oats. Saturday. Wheat. | Barley. Oats. 
1881. SoBe! as. ah be? es 1881. & di sgesed, Gala Sane. 
Jano wit. 40 tf ol. 5 |-20 107 July 2\s..:.:.. 45 4 |29 381 23 9 
ives CR Ave 23 We Oly. 68 or0 Gon te Olas, 46003 (e279 Fos 
OLED. faeces 4 Sti Sis), Li ero meat ott FG: tire 46:. 2126 114 ea are 
De ee, Be cass 4s AA De Le (ce AsATA toe BOP. she A6i10N27 hb 4453 eae 
eee Berge! AZ Poa GS BA wo ook oo eB as 47\ $0 GheR7otG nogu st 
F6b2 5 issn AZ 97 (689. B50 38 Ae Gterss 46. 9.) 30) dd) a4ma 
Sy LE Madders £2 EA WOSZ yD 220 Tiel Bae Lope AGIPD | (28° Dod ee 
eS Be Al BS1.32 8) 1320 ee 20 nen cs 48 10 | 28 5 | 22 11 
SACO cleicaes AO. fo 3h ALO 20 FOR) eo  27 Rake Stitod.380: “Orage aG 
March 5 ........ AL, 67.5) Oli. Tis Sot aes Sept.B ee Bene 12 LOM ene 
Peay en ae At P3¢ 2° L dieaerorl Age aOr isa 54,..5 8h- 6i 2gee 
py Oe Ae a7) | ek Or) eek LOS| Te Gd CBee Lge oO os tees aes 
PEO bite A3 $11.92 | 9 lie. Bal ie Abe ae BBG A OO = Loe Tues 
Aprile fo. 44 Eh | B20 2 loos tea Gt. Lies s:: A7T RO foo. 1] a ae 
eae O «fs 22. ba | 82 ness kee Siete. 46 9 | 8410] 20 2 
aL GF Rea 4a £91.82 Lhoee che 5) Eee 47 11384 9) 19 9 
ie ee as 44 9 81.11.| 23 y | | ee 47: <1,| 85». 8 aor 6 
yy BO vel 44 9} BL Cl ar Ff 2 29 cee 47) Ab Boks 
May 7 fin i ley SB age Noy 4ore....s. 46 9|35 2] 20 8 
pe Es Soni 440 | 30 09% 22 eshl-” 1g Roe bad Ded pea es 
er A te Be Pe slest yin 9 | Ri calian acs 45 4 Teen ee aca 
O85g |S ge xf ba eee a BOR ee 45 4 |383 6} 19 11 
Deo. 23{ ni. 44 11 | 838 38] 20 3 
June 4 ........ 4310-1 BO-aN 1a Fe Say = 44. 9 | 82 61 205 
pp MLL, Seeaseot 44 £8 |-Bl 2h 232 “ae oe 44. 9 \81W89 S26 
eS 2 oe 44 9 | 80 5 | 22 10 AP DAN MG 4a on SURE oes 
PRED Bes seve: 45 —| 380 8] 23 8 swe hc 443181 6]20 4 
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Periodical Returns. 


BRITISH CORN.—Gazette Average Prices (ENGLAND AND WALES), 


Summary of, for 1881, with those for 1880, added for Comparison. 


(This Table is communicated by the Commercial Department, Board of Trade.] 





Average for 





Wheat. 
Silo, de 
RPERPEELLE Vi wt tsecsony capsneah ene: 42 
TUQIERIAIY) oiesstbe.sssvaseovae Ala ag 
VE AECTIN DB ticutsitien ct dus rtvees “oh 47 
First quarter Agee? 








Barley. 
Sik wi 
320¢«- 
32 «5 
3l 10 
32- iL 


31 
dl. 
30 


81 


27 


29 
34, 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1881. 


CR Gk 


Per Imperial Quarter, 1880. 


ann Ee 


Oats. Wheat. Barley. 
Sens @: 
37 
36 2 
34 7 
36 = 
339 
32 4 
29 10 
3820 =O 


reste | ei | | a | a | eS sence 


Oats. 
fa Ge 
21 3 
21 8 
pain) 8 
2h 36g 
230) BG 
24 9 
26083 
24 II 


| a | rt fr | a | a SS 


30 


35 
34, 
32 


33 


Se oO 


10 





ee | | ES | | | LT 


PLS) a Uesneh RR be Rae Ti 44 6 
A sacns ducnesisessgenet oars Ades 
RUAATIO, Sess avg vncaco ed steed een 44 6 
Second quarter....| 44 6 
aD GEG Sev abssisen Woh opoaoed eaaors 18 
POA Os 1.0055 csfieyid oat oo» 48 6 
Neptember........s.cscesses 52) 43 
Third quarter 48 10 
OObbet sides ctystis decechooes 47, 1 
November ....sisseieiorceoees Ase it 
December visececssoeeee. Ae 7 
Fourth quarter...) 45 10 
EARLY BAR! -secteso: Tae 


31 


10 





28 «G6 | 
29°F 
34 4 
30" 8 
34 10 
34 3 
32 1 
33 10 
331 


27 I 
Fh 5 
He eat 
44 °=«*@~« 
om z 
2) TI 
20 8 
(2 Nai 
23 I 
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REVENUE or tHe Unrrep KiIna@pom. 


Net Produce in QUARTERS and YEARS ended 31st Duc., 1881-80-'79-78. 


[000’s omitted.] 

















QUARTERS, 1881. 1880, 1881. Corresponding Quarters. 

ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1879. 1878. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

CGHSTOUIS Wares ReGen 876, 4 146, — 5,356, | © 5,484, 
EUSUISE ves .tnsiiencsscasacots 8,212, | . 6,700, —- oes 6,460, | 6,990, 
Stas Ay caeeivenset 3,187, | 3,105, — 82, 2,725, | 2,628, 
EDAX GS UE moe aceite 30, 35, 5, — 26, 26, 
Post Office ...........000.. 1,740, (0d, 07% — 63, 1,630, .|° 1,554, 
Telegraph Service .... 400, 395, ~- E, 365, 325, 
17,288, || 151, | 1,662, | 16,562, | 17,007, 
Property Tax .........++ 618, 660, 42, — 486, 440, 
17,948, 193, 1,662, | 17,048, | 17,447, 
Crown Lands ............ 130, 135, 5, os 135, 141, 
Interest on Advances 390, 404, 14, _ 326, 383, 
Miscellaneous............ 983, | 1,053, 79, — 1,108, | 1,098, 
TOCGIS occsto 20,920, | 19,540, 282, 1,662, | 18,617, | 19,069, 


Net lnor. £1,380, 

















YEARS, 1881. 1880. coe BSSL: Se ie Corresponding Years. 
ended 31st Dec. Less. More. 1879. 1878. 

£ £ £ £ £ £ 
OUEEOHIS Cesc. cetecocstcte. 19,294, | 19,268, — 26, | 19,750, | 20,165, 
Lp at Pep en ee 27,262, | 25,770, — 1,482, | 26,277, | 27,372, 
Stamps - ....rccrssneseeees 12,247, | 11,965, -— 282, | 11,019, | 10,652, 
I Ax OS be gst iits etscastee 2945, 2g )9, — 26, 2,644, |} 2,655, 
Post Office a... e. 6,875, | 6,570, — 305, 6,319, | 6,180, 
Telegraph Service ....} 1,630, | 1,570, — 60, 1,376,.) 24,030, 
2 — —- 2,181, | 67,384, | 68,354, 
Property Tax ............ 11,068, | 9,495, — 155735 9,485, | 6,031, 
— toe an 3,754, | 76,869, | 74,385, 
Crown Lands ............ BuG, 390, 20, — 399, | 410, 
Interest on Advances} 1,232, | 1,337, 105, o— 1,127, 421.047, 
Miscellaneous............ 3,969, | 4,206, 237, — 4,272, | 4,642, 
Totals sii: 86,682, | 83,290, 362, 3,754, | 82,667, | 80,484, 

| Ner Incr. £3,392, 
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LONDON CLEARING; CIRCULATION, PRIVATE AND PROVINCIAL. 

he London Clearing, and the Average Amount of Promissory Notes in Circulation in 
EneLanp and Waxes on Saturday in each Week during the Year 1881; and in 
ScorLtanD and IRELAND, at the Dates, as under. 

[0,000’s omitted.] 


























ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND. IRELAND, 
; London: | Private | Joint , 
. Pea Stock | Tora, £5 Ab ; £5 Omar 
‘ DATES. ee Banks. Pant s Weeks d Under ae a Under 
each Week : 3 . an “: an 
ae (Fixed | (Fixed | (Fixed ded gh (Bixed Bo. | (Hixed 
Satin x ended Issues, | Issties, | Issues, ee upwards. a Issues, Jupwards [ssues, 
‘ Wednesday.* | 8,55). 2,41). 5,96). 2,68). 6,35). 
= 198). £ £ g £ 1881. £ £ £ £ £ £ 
man. l...... 40,40 1,73 1,66 3,38 
meee 8...... 161,42 1,78 1,72 3,50 
ee 15...... 108,04. 178° U1 3,49 | Jan. 15...| 1,83 3,66 | 8,49 3.71 | 3,07 | 6,78 
ee 156,62 1,74 1,69 3,42 
29... 92,99 1,72 1,67 3,39 
Bteb. 5...... 144,61 1,70 1,67 CP Cty, 
ee 12...... 97,89 1,66 1,63 3,28. | Feb. 12...) 1,70 |. 3,45 cae 3,66 | 2,99 | 6,66 
mos 19... 134,35 1,62 1,60 3,22 
Be Osu... 93,27 159 1,58 Ea ty 
Siar. 5...... 161,86 1,60 1,60 3,20 
me 12... 104,08 1,59 1,59 3,18 | Mar. 12...| 1,68 3,40 5,03 3,59 2,85 6,44 
4; an ee 138,73 1,59 1,60 3,19 
sy | 75...... 123,73 1,62 1,64 3,20 
Bapril 2...... 93,18 1,69 1,69 3,38 
| Sa 157,94 1,76 1,76 3,52 | April 9...) 1,64 3,44 8,68 3,64 2,74 6,38 
as 144,15 Lie Li 3:55 
- a ee 82,77 i) 1,78 3,55 
» Dre amae 96,10 177, 1,78 3,55 
BMay 7...... 141,37 1,78 1,80 3,58 | May 7...| 1,76 3,59 5,34 3,87 2,74 6,61 
a 14...... 100,98 1,79 1,80 3,59 
eel) ...... 165,40 1,76 1,78 3453 
p » 28...... 97,41 ilval 1,73 3,44 
BJune 4...... 169,54 1,68 1,71 3,40 | June 4...) 224 4,02 6,26 3,73 2.72 6,45 
meee lt... 93,26 1,67 1,68 3,35 
a ee 156,08 1,65 1,64 3,29 
725... 108,74. 1,63. | 1,62 | 3,25 
Maly -2y..... 150,89 1,65 1,62 3,27 | July 2...] 1,90 3,79 8,69 3,50 2,62 6,11 
so eis 133,65 1,69 1,65 2,32 
-> alae 101,76 1,68 1,61 3,39 
ee 20x52. 147,42 1,64 1,59 3523 
me, 30...... 91,42 VOoe Leia! Sloat) oo S0R gE 175) e372. | 5.4% 1 8,47 4 2,675)1. 6:08 
Baus. 6...... 124,80 1,61 1,58 3,19 
», | ia 108,71 1,59 1,54 3,14 
“pee 130,24 1,57 1,52 3,09 
p27... 94,60 1,54 1,51 3,05 | Aug. 27...| 1,70 3,65 5,35 3,36 2,60 | 5,96 
Beept. 3:..... 137,64 1,55 1,51 3,06 
fee, 10...... 102,93 1,56 1,52 2,08 
PLT acca 84,97 1,58 1,54 a2 
ies... 125,28 1,60 1,56 3,16 } Sept. 24...} 1,74 3,71 8,45 3,48 2,69 6,17 
Sem 1... 87,70 1,68 1,61 3,29 
me 8...... 158,88 1,78 1,69 3,47 
. Loe 103,47 1,82 1,72 353 
ee 29... 147,61 1,79 1,72 3,51 | Oct. 22...1 1,77 3,80 5,57 3,86 3,13 6,99 
er 29... 93,48 1,78 1,73 3,51 
Si aaa 144,82 1,79 1,73 3,52 
. as 102,59 Lia 1,75 3,52 
_ Iti 147,26 1,75 1,72 3,47 Nov. 19... 2,03 4,09 6,12 4,21 3,06 7:57 
5 (PACRROEPS 104,54 1,74 1,72 3,46 
JS OS yeaeee 133,85 Lit 1,70 3,41 
Beem Or «af 119,78 1,69 1,67 2,26 
Lae 100,42 1,67 1,66 3,33 Dee leat 2.0% 4,07 6,07 4,11 3,36 4,48 
ee 24, os 149,92 1,68 1,65 3,33 
2. a aa . 85,67 1,65 1,63 3,28 











* The Wednesdays preceding the Saturdays. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32 (1844) 
[0,000’s omitted.] 

















dh 2 3 4 5 6 7 
IssuE DEPARTMENT. COLLATERAL COLUMNS. 
Liabilities. Assets. Notes rs 
Nite i) ee j in Hands of Minnauin Rates 
IS. 4 re Gold Coin Public. of Discount 
Wednesdays.) overnmen ther at 
Baie Laeae Debt. Securities. oF (Col.1 minus | Bank of England. 
Bullion. col. 16.) 
£ £ £ £ £ 

Mins. fee Mins. Mins. Mins. Mins. 1880. Per cnt. 
38,18 JANG YO sence ees 11,02 3,98 23,18 26,95 SaDeerree. 3 
38,08 BL Qiretoneent 11,02 3,98 23,08 26,55 1881. 
38,18 Mea sli ep eann cee 11,02 3,98 23,18 26,37 LO Jalinrs ses 34 
38,57 aD, 2 Ol eachnties 11,02 3,98 23,57 26,01 
39,23 Feb 2s aie. 11,02 3,98 24,23 26,32 
39,94 5 OF Bh aeaane 11,02 3,98 24,94, 25,89 
40,69 BL Gis tat ccce 11,02 3,98 25,69 25,43 16 Bebo ures 3 
41,38 BME Cowes seteete 11,02 3,98 26,38 28,20 ; 
41,38 War. 2) che. 11,02 3,98 26,38 25,76 
41,83 RRO icaesaes 11,02 3,98 26,83 253317 
41,65 eae OMeschc ace 11,02 3,98 26,65 23,16 
41,81 UD OMEN dass 11,02 3,98 26,81 25,23 
4l, 59 Be OO): bsRasetes 11,02 3,98 26,59 25,84 
40,73 Bepril Owsuesceeet 11,02 3,98 25,73 26,60 
39,91 LSS ede. 11,02 8,98 24,91 26,71 
40,70 Be AMOR). Siete teres 11,02 3,98 24.70 26,52 


40,94 Sao Oca eee ree 11,02 4,73 25,19 26,31 27 PA pila eres 
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 —WEEKLY RETURN. 


for Wednesday in each Week, during the Year 1881. 
[0,000’s omitted.) 






































8 9 10 ll 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Liabilities. Assets. Totals 
i . of 
| Capital and Rest. Deposits. Seven DatEs. Securities. Reserve. Liabili- 
Day and ti 
nha (Wednesdys.) bie 
: . : Govern- Gold and 
Capital.| Rest. || Public. | Private. || ping. meat Other. || Notes aires Con Assets. 
. £ £ £ £ m £ £ £ £ 
| Mins. | Mins. || Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | 188! | Mins. | Mins. |] Mins. | Mins. | Mins, 
14,55 3,22 9,07 24,74 325 Jigme Diees cs 15,86 | 23,65 11,23 1,04.-" 81,82 
14,55 | 3,30 B16 | 25,34 || 30 Piece. 15,25 | 20,83 |} 11,53 1,05 48,66 
14,55 | 332 || 4,66 | 24,97 327 a eee 14,35 | 20,52 11,81 1,10 47,78 
14,55 3,33 5,67 24,74 327 oh PAD saci 14,35 20,55 12,56 yaa 48,58 
14,55 | 3,86 6,67 | 24,90 || ,23 | Feb. 2 ...... 14,85 | 21,20 || 12,91 1,23 49,71 
14,55 | 3,38 8,62 | 24,98 327 ee 2 14,35 | 22,21 || 14,05 1,18 51,80 
14,55 3,42 9,87 25,29 323 SUPlG eee. 15,83 | 20,96 15,26 1,32 53,36 
14,55 | 3,89 || 10,57 | 24,20 522 ie ef 14,83 | 20,68 || 16,12 1,30 82,93 
14,55 3,70 10,52 25,70 323 Mian 2 ence 14,83 | 23,05 15,62 1,21 54,71 
14,55 3,71 11,56 24,57 325 pe In ease 15,86 | 21,05 16,46 1,28 54,65 
14,55 3,72 11,90 26,09 324 ee tL Giveette 15,86 22,90 16,49 1,24 56,50 
14,55 8,79 Eo 24,54 322 soe owes 15,86 21,18 16,58 1,31 54,93 
14,55 8,74 0,79 25,20 319 aa OU ee 15,86 | 22,09 15,75 1,27 54,48 
14,55 | 3,10 8,08 | 25,67 26 | April 6 ...... 15,40 | 20,89 || 14,18 1,23 51,65 
14,55 3,10 4,05 25,95 526 CMTS tateat: 15,74 20,66 13,20 1,31 50,92 
14,55 3,11 7,14 24,83 324 Sa 20a, 14,99 19,37 14,18 1,33 49,86 
14,55 | 3,11 6,83 | 25,18 |] 22 ry eee 15,40 | 18,60 || 14,63 1,21 49,50 
14,55 | 3,10 6,48 | 24,75 22 «| May 4 ...... 15,69 | 18,32 || 18,85 1,23 49,09 
14,55 Sala 6,44 25,07 324 oe ee fe ate 15,79 | 18,35 13,99 1,29 49,42 
14,55 3,12 7,01 25,49 326 Se Shace aes 15,88 19,65 13,58 1,82 50,42 
14,55 3,12 aie) 25,42 321 Sie eae seca 15,88 19,18 14,06 eo 50,42 
14,55 | 3,07 7,06 | 25,85 || ,24 |Junel...... 15,88 | 19,48 || 13,68 1,23 50,27 
14,55 | 3,07 4,45 | 24,15 22 RIE Beck: 14.91 | 19,79 || 13,51 1,24 19,48 
14,55 3,08 ape 26,02 325 Poel Oe suc 14,91 20,74 14,74 1,23 51,62 
14,55 8,08 8,36 25,12 325 att Recast 14,91 20,09 T5516 1,22 51,36 
14,55 | 3,07 8,49 | 27,84 || 21 Eko. 8. 14,91 | 23,03 || 14,78 3,25 53,97 
14,55 | 3,80 6,48 | 27,44 || ,25 | July 6...... 15,79 | 21,11 || 13,98 1,15 52,02 
14,55 3,33 4,75 28,72 326 sae Ly ewe 16,27 20,20 15,98 1,16 51,61 
14,55 | 3,85 4,66 | 28,48 || 26 se ODic ok. 15,89 | 20,29 || 13,98 1,18 51,29 
14,55 | 8,35 4,57 | 28,33 ORE Ny SOT slate 15,89 | 20,11 || 14,00 1,004 81,03 
14,55 3,38 4,16 27,26 324, AMOS neces. 15,89 | 20,37 1233 1,00 49,59 
14,55 3,89 4,15 25,77 321 Ror lLOpa ees, 14,66 20,43 12,00 1,03 48,12 
14,55 3,42 4,50 25,87 324 oat el ioehaee: 14,66 | 20,63 12,24 1,04. 48,58 
14,55 8,41 Bost 25,46 725 Ae es eae 14,66 21,39 11,81 1,12 48,98 
14,55 | 3,71 5,15 | 26,24 || ,24 nee oe OD 14,66 | 22,66 || 11,58 1,00 49,90 
14,55 8,72 5,03 25,78 27 Sep. 7 caante 14,56 | 22,37 11,41 1,02 49,35 
14,55 3,72 5,00 25,66 327 be SAO ras 14,56 22,07 11,63 594 49,19 
14,55 | 38,75 5,40 | 25,49 || 97 a ee 14,56 | 21,89 || 12,05 95 49,45 
14,55 | 3,75 5,08 | 24,96 27 he AD ee 14,51 | 21,59 || 11,63 87 48,61 
14,55 8,05 9,02 24,87 306 Octs nbs 17,61 23,87 9,52 580 51,80 
14,55 3,10 4,70 26,01 328 See Wied 5 16,77 21,96 9,21 Pia. 48,64 
14,55 3,11 3,33 25,49 329 er LO eens 14,92 21,44 9,51 383 46,71 
14,55 Spill 3,30 24,93 322 Pn OO Ne cst: 14,32 | 20,99 9,88 392 46,11 
14,55 3,11 3,29 23,38 325 INOVecah cue. 14,12 | 20,33 9,26 88 44,59 
14,55 3,11 3,01 23,51 325 eg Whee 13,60 | 20,44 9,56 81 44,43 
14,55 3,12 2.12 23,92 322 ae 2 13,44 | 20,65 9,44 1,01 44,33 
14,55 3,12 4,20 22,29 228 UD eO Yuaaces 13,24 | 20,35 9,90 391 44,40 
14,55 8,09 |} 4,23 24.88 324 Fee iat geese 13,24 | 22,94 9,85 395 46,99 
14,55 3,09 4,91 2,86 525 DGQe 7 cnses 18,24 | 21,32 10,14 395 45,65 
14,55 8,09 5,06 22,89 2 Pa eee 13,24 | 21,41 10,34 91 45,90 
14,55 8,10 6,58 22,40 320 eRe ieate PS 240 S289 10,40 387 46,85 
14,55 3,11 6,32 24.23 a7 PALO S cas 13,24 | 24,59 9,80 s16 48,39 
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Periodical Returns. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGES.—Quotations as under, Lonpon on Paris, Hamburg, 
and Calcutta ;—and New York, Calcutta, and Hong Kong, on Lonvon, for 


1881. 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
Calcutta. Price per Ounce. 
DATES. London London New York Hong 
Tee on on oudon pee on Kong on Standard 
‘ ci Paris. | Hamburg. ok Bills. London. | London. | Sold Bars Seat 
Bes Calcutta ePrice * ue in Bars 
3m.d. | 3m.a. ' | Per Rupee. | 60d.s. | 4m.d. 
1881. d. d. woe ee, d. 
Jan. 6....) 25°56 | 20°64 19% 1944 4°804 444 77°94 51d 
»» 20....| 25°62) | 20°65 19% 198 | 4813 | 442 | 77-92 | 518 
Feb. 3...| 25°614 | 20°66 19% 193% | 4°823 Any Se 77 oO 5 lees 
ey 2.01 256321 20:66 19% 1938 4°83 442 77°9 52 
Mar. 3 ....| 25°6332 | 20°69 20 2075 | 4°80 454 T7°9%° |: B28 
» 17...| 25°62 | 20:68 | 20 1938 | 4-802 | 4a | 77-10 | 52 
April 7 ....) 25°623 | 20°69 20 1933 4802 ABs ipa 52 
21 ....| 25°60 20°70 20% 943 4°813 453 1 525 
May 5....| 25°573 | 20°68 20 19% 4-844 45% 77°9 513 
9). LY... 25°514 | 20°70 20 1934 4844. 445 17°94 513 
June 2....| 25°472 | 20°66 20 1944 4834 45 77°93 518 
pap LO v.24 $25°5224) 920°70 192 1935 | 4°84 448% | 77:9 51 
July 7....| 25°60 20:72 192 . 19% 4°83 45 77°9 513 
» 21...) 25°522 | 20°71 198 198 4828 442 |.77-:10.| 514 
Aug. 4....| 25°523 | 20°69 19% 194g 4824 443 77°10 514 
» 18...) 25°55 | 20°72 | 19% 19 | 4814 | 44s | 77-10 | 512, 
Sept. 1...) 25°65 | 20°76 | 20 of | 4-792 | 4s | 77-103] 513 
» 15... 25°63 | 20-75 19% 918 | 4804 | 4s 77°10 | 51212 
Oct. 6 ....) 25°75 20°80 20 19% 4°78 Ack ot GIO) ade 
3 eee eo 77s | 20°79 2,0 19% 4°794 45% ripe) 5112 
Noy. 3 ....| 25°65 20°74 20 1918 4° 80% 45% BS) pis 
» 17....| 25°623 | 20°74 20 195 4804 4steh, FOk. 1 cele 
Dec. 1 .:..| 25°623 | 20°72 20 195 4°80 45% vegiey: 51% 
9 LD «...1 5 25°624 4 20°74 20 195 4794 45 77°93 512 
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I.—Introductory. 


WE must all agree in this place, I think, that there is cause both 
for encouragement and discouragement to us as regards the 
prospects of the study in which we are engaged in the very 
extensive use of statistics which some recent controversies have 
occasioned. I refer particularly to the balance of trade controversy, 
and the controversy between fair trade and free trade which made 
so much noise last autumn, but which has rather subsided of 
late, as questions of the kind are apt to do when trade itself is 
improving. In these controversies, which have run very much into 
each other, the fair traders having made use of the alleged balance 
of trade being against this country to support their arguments, the 
appeal has been very largely to statistics, Literary journals and 
magazines, which rather dread figures as a rule, have admitted 
them into their columns on a liberal scale, including even tables in 
the rough, as we should here consider them. But while this appeal 
to statistics is cause for satisfaction to us, the actual handling of the 
VOLAXLY. PART II. 0 
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subjects of our study has been such, I think, as to prove how little 
it has really advanced, not merely amongst the multitude only, but 
amongst the classes who are most carefully and highly cultivated. 
There has been a great hash of figures, indicating that those who use 
them have hardly the rudiments of statistical ideas, whether true or 
false. In journals of the highest standing there are the wildest 
blunders of the schoolboy order. Thus in the “ Quarterly Review ” 
of July last a writer states and argues upon the statement: “It is 
‘“‘ estimated that about a million of acres of land have gone out of 
‘“‘ cultivation during the last ten years.’’* The fact, of course, is that 
there is not a year in the Jast ten in which the cultivated area of the 
United Kingdom has not increased, the total increase being nearly 
2 million acres. ‘The same writer also makes a great mess of the very 
figures of imports and exports with which I propose to deal specially 
to-night. He makes the excess of imports into the United Kingdom 
in 1879 170,595,983/.,and in 1880 187,179,530/., and in the first five 
months of 1881 78,782,396/., having obviously omitted in all cases 
the re-exports of foreign and colonial merchandise, by which these 
figures would be reduced by 60 million pounds a year or upwards, 
while he quotes as his authority the quarterly returns of the Board 
of Trade, which issues no quarterly returns relating to imports and 
exports, but only monthly and annual returns.t Similarly a writer 
in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century,” for August last, Sir Edward Sullivan, 
compares the property assessed to the legacy and succession duties 
in England with the property assessed to similar duties in France, 
which has no such duties at all, but which has only probate duties, 
which are levied like ours on the gross amount of the estates of 
deceased persons, without deduction for debts, whereas our legacy 
and succession duties are imposed on the net amounts of property. 
Similarly he speaks elsewhere of the ‘“‘commerce”’ of the world having 
increased 36 per cent. in ten years, and Hnglish commerce so much 
less,§ the actual fact being of course that there is no figure in 
existence which can be spoken of as representing the commerce of 
the world; while the writer probably meant the foreign commerce, 
and yet excluded from his comparison one of the most important 
parts of English foreign commerce, viz., the shipping. Our satis- 
faction therefore at seeing so frequent an appeal to statistics must 
be considerably qualified by the nature of the appeal. It is evidently 
still quite possible for essays to find admission to journals of high 


* < Quarterly Review,” July, 1881, p. 282. 

+ Ibid., July, 1881, p. 258. It is just possible that the writer may refer to a 
quarterly account published at intervals in the monthly Board of Trade returns, but 
his allusion is so vague as to indicate that he has little idea what the publications 
are. 

t “ Nineteenth Century,” August, 1881, p. 173. 

§ Ibid., August, 1881, p. 172. 
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standing like the ‘“‘ Nineteenth Century” and the “ Quarterly 
“Review,” in which the writers not only make mistakes, but 
mistakes of an elementary and substantial character as if in discuss- 
ing chemistry a writer were to confound oxygen with hydrogen, or 
as if in discussing geometry he were to confound an isosceles with 
a right-angled triangle. Writers who were capable of making such 
mistakes in chemistry and geometry, however cultivated in other 
respects, would either not find admission to the pages of the 
“Nineteenth Century” or the “ Quarterly Review,” or their 
mistakes would be corrected by the editors; but the popular 
standard for statistics is evidently as yet not so strict as it is for 
other scientific studies. Any man, it seems to be thought, can handle 
figures, and writers who are otherwise competent, are not afraid 
to touch them as they would be afraid to touch chemistry, or 
geometry, or botany, or geology, or almost any science one could 
name. That our special study should be so little advanced, 
although there is a dim idea in the public mind of the utility of 
statistics, must surely be a matter for concern to a Society which 
has been established for nearly fifty years for the express purpose 
of diffusing right ideas and information. We have still, it is plain, 
a great work before us to perform. 

It is in this view that the present paper, which is mainly directed 
to the method of statistics, has been written. The object is to show 
how great may be the errors in using the comparatively well known 
figures of imports and exports, unless proper caution is exercised, 
and how difficult it is to elicit true conclusions on the questions 
respecting the balance of trade and free trade v. protection, which 
have lately been discussed. Statistics, 1 need hardly say in this 
company, are almost always difficult. No table almost can be used 
without qualification and discretion. The moment we perceive that 
figures are used without qualifications and without anxiety to 
appreciate them in their right meaning, and to support no greater 
conclusion than they can be made to bear, we may be sure there is 
something wrong. My object will have been gained, if the remarks 
I have to make, and the discussion they elicit, help to popularise 
what are really truisms within these walls, but which ought also- 
to be truisms outside, if statistics held the place they ought to do 
among politicians and public men. 


Il.—General iiemarks on Import and Huport Figures. 


In dealing with the causes of error in handling import and 
export statistics, it would of course be superfluous for me to do more 
than mention such questions of method as are common to them and 
all other statistics. In using them, ag in other statistics, it is of 


course necessary to see that in comparing different years or different 
02 
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countries the data are substantially of the same nature. I shall 
have to notice some special difficulties of this sort in regard to 
imports and exports which Iam aware of; but Iam only at first 
noticing the principle as a well-known one. It is also necessary in 
comparing one period with another, so as to draw outa curve of 
‘progress or retrogression, to ascertain whether the figures of single 
years or of less periods can safely be used, or whether, as is more 
likely to be the case, the mean or average of groups of years ought 
tobe used. Forsome purposes, as we know from statistics of crime, 
population, and the like, five, and even ten years’ periods are by no 
means too long to be considered, and common sense will tell us that 
for many purposes this will also be the case with trade statistics, 
trade having ups and downs, if nothing else has, whatever régime 
it may be subject to, and the statistician’s first business being to 
eliminate the errors which may be due to such ups and downs. A 
large discourse might be written even on these points, which are 
habitually neglected by popular writers who use statistics, and by 
persons of more authority. A question, for instance, was put by 
Mr. McIver last session,* to the President of the Board of Trade, the 
whole point of which was that our exports to France had diminished 
from 33 million to 28 million pounds in ten years, while our imports 
had increased from 30 million to 42 million pounds in the same 
period, and the explanation being that the apparent decrease in the 
one case and increase in the other corresponded only to temporary 
facts of trade, because the year 1871, owing to the Franco-German 
war, was of a wholly exceptional character as regards the trade 
between France and England. Another elementary difficulty is in the 
use of percentages, especially those of increase or decrease, nothing 
being more necessary than a cautious use of such percentages, and, 
especially when comparisons are made, a use of them only with 
reference to amounts as well as percentages. In the beginning of 
things percentages may be large, as we all know, but the real 
growth may be largest where the percentage is least, in consequence 
of the greater amount at which the percentage is calculated. We 
are all familiar here also with M. Quetelet’s illustration of the 
enormous mortality of a particular street, in which nearly all the 
inhabitants died, and where the area was really too small to yield 
any good average. Some of the arguments of the “ Nineteenth 
“Century,” already referred to as to the percentages of the growth 
of the commerce of different countries, are really as illogical. But 
elementary as this paper is intended to be, I may perhaps be excused 
from going into such extreme commonplaces, which relate not 
merely to imports and exports, but to all statistics. When these 
matters are properly attended to, enough remains to be considered 
* < Times,” 14th June, 1881. 
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as regards imports and exports which may well demand the utmost 
caution. 

The first point to be considered, as in all statistics, is the degree 
of accuracy obtained in the original data. The figures of imports 
and exports are sometimes used, and we are all of us too apt to use 
them, as if they were figures in accounts, giving rise to no question 
respecting the nature of the data; as if every particle of com- 
modities and every pound of value sent out or brought into a 
country, and to and from what countries. they were sent or brought, 
were recorded with perfect accuracy; and as if too the accounts of 
all countries, and of each country at different times, were made up 
on the same principles, and could be trusted to the same degree. 
Those who know anything of statistical compilation, and even those 
who do not know, if they only consider for a moment the necessary 
conditions, will perceive at once that no impression could be more 
unfounded. In all statistical inquiries the nature’of the data is a 
necessary question, and there are great varieties in the possible 
degree of accuracy, while the same data may be sufficient for 
one purpose and not for another. Thus a census like that ot the 
United Kingdom, made on the same day for the whole kingdom, 
by a staff of enumerators collecting individual returns from all 
householders, yields results which are absolutely trustworthy to a 
most infinitesimal fraction as regards the numbers of the people, as 
regards the sexes, as regards the conjugal condition, that is, 
whether married or not, and—with some exceptions perhaps—as 
regards the numbers at eachage. The population of small localities 
on the day of the census may also be considered to be stated as 
regards all these details with practically complete accuracy. But 
when we come to such details as the occupations of the people, 
which involve inherent difficulties of statement by those who'have 
to make the returns, and of classification by those who compile, we 
are plainly on more treacherous ground. Especially with the smaller 
occupations, and in comparisons between different localities, it 
would become necessary for inquirers to use the figures with judg- 
ment and discretion, and to bring to their aid a study of the 
instructions to the enumerators, and information from local or 
special sources. In using the population figures again for deducing 
birth, marriage, and death-rates, the fact that the population 
returned is only the population on a given day, and that there are 
many localities in which the population on other days of the year 
would be less or more, has to be considered; while the special 
birth, marriage, and death-rates themselves, that is the rates as 
compared with the population at particular ages, would be still 
more lable to error. There are methods for eliminating errors 
known to statistical experts by which the data can be used, but 
the methods must be employed if any good result is to be obtained. 
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To give another illustration from matters within my own depart- 
ment-—the emigration statistics. As far as numbers are concerned, 
these statistics are complete—we have practically a complete record 
of passengers leaving the country for places out of Hurope, and 
returning to it from places out of Europe. Making the assumption, 
as I believe we may do, that the balance of the resident population 
is unaffected by people coming and going from and to Huropean 
ports,—the excess of ‘‘imports”’ from such places, if I may adapt a 
well known expression to this subject, being practically all exported 
to places out of Hurope,—the emigration and immigration statistics 
become perfectly trustworthy as to numbers. I think also the re- 
strictions made as to the nationality and sex of the emigrants, and the 
conjugal condition, with the numbers of children, are fairly to be 
trusted. But when we get to the ‘‘occupations’’ I am not so sure. 
We have nothing to trust to but the description given by the emi- 
grants themselves, as reported by officers who are busy with other © 
work; and I confess I should not like to found important inferences 
on minute changes in the numbers from year to year of so-called 
joiners, or painters, or farmers, or even “labourers.” It would be 
impossible to use the figures for such details to any good purpose 
without much discretion, and a wide knowledge of local facts 
determining the emigration. To take yet another illustration—again 
from my own department. While the total entries and clearances 
of ships at ports in the United Kingdom in the foreign trade may be 
held to be completely accurate, there is an undoubted defect in the 
statistics of particular ports, owing to the practice which has been 
established of only returning a vessel as entered and cleared at one 
port, though it may really enter and clear at more than one. By the 
present practice the total of the port accounts agrees with that of the 
United Kingdom, and I believe the trade of the ports generally is 
relatively fairly accurate, but the practice nevertheless might 
obviously lead to difficulty and wrong inferences in special cases. 
The nature of the data is thus an all important matter. 

Now, as to the nature of the data in import and export statistics, 
we have the advantage of a paper in our own Journal, which Mr.. 
Bourne read to us in 1871, and which will be found the first in his 
volume, “ Trade, Population, and Food.” A more useful paper, I 
think, was never laid before the Society, and I shall do little more 
than refer to it. Those interested will find a full account in it of 
how the data are obtained, and the means used to check them, with 
_ some critical observations on the main point I am now suggesting—~ 
the degree of accuracy of the data. There are many points in the 
paper and in the whole subject which in my official position I should 
hardly feel at liberty to discuss, but the main points are indisput- 
able. The data, both as to quantities and values, with the countries 
of origin or destination, are derived from the declarations of im- 
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porters in the case of imports, and of shippers in the case of 
exports, subject to a certain check by the customs’ officers, and 
there is a margin of error to be allowed for in these declarations. 
Mr. Bourne, as regards quantities only, compares the declarations 
in the case of cutiable goods imported with the actual weights or 
measurements subsequently made by the customs’ officers, and 
points out a variation between the two ranging from 0'21 per cent. 
in the case of cocoa, to 5°70 per cent. in the case of tobacco, and 
averaging for all the articles 1°50 per cent. According to this, the 
declarations actually made, and which are the basis of all the 
statistics, are subject to such variations. They are no doubt checked 
by the customs’ officers and corrected for the annual statement of 
trade, so that the limit of error is farther reduced, but in the case 
of non-dutiable goods some limit of error must remain. These 
are the facts as regards quantities only. As regards values, what 
Mr. Bourne points out as regards the imports is especially im- 
portant :— 


““The present system has great disadvantages, arising from the want of 
knowledge on the part of the importers, the indifference of many who pass the 
entries, and the impossibility of the department exercising a valid check. It is 
well known that a very large proportion of the goods sent to this country are on 
consignment, and not on purchase, in which case there is no invoice or statement 
of prices. In these cases the consignee is very much in ignorance of their quality 
or price, and therefore unable to fix a proper value until they have been examined 
and sampled. Where, again, as is very frequently done, the entry is made by a 
mere agent, who may gather the description of the goods from the ship’s report, 
and estimate the weight from the nature of the packages; there is no guide at all 
to the value. In other instances there is great indisposition to let the true value 
be known. Supposing, as is constantly the case, wine to be brought from 
Hamburg in casks, branded with the mark of the best Spanish vintages, it is very 
improbable that, however vile the stuff may be, it will be valued at less than the 
price of good sherry. The greatest vigilance, therefore, is necessary to guard 
against the most erroneous values, but the department can only interfere in 
extreme cases, for it is unable to discover or question any but very extravagant 
departures from the average. The law has given it the power of calling for 
invoices or other proof, which is frequently done, and fines are often inflicted for 
wilful or careless departures from the truth. The only real security, however, is 
in exciting an interest amongst those who have to declare the value. When once 
it is understood that these and other particulars are of real importance, there is, 
in importers generally, too much good feeling and desire to do what is right, to 
permit of other than the best information it is in their power to give being placed 
ut the disposal of the authorities. There seems, however, no way of providing for 
the very numerous cases in which the consignee is ignorant of the value, or the 
agent who puts in the entry is without instructions to guide him.” 


So far as I can judge, the check on values in the case of exports 
must be even more difficult of application than it is in the case of 
imports. 

We have thus two facts before us: first, a possibility of error 
in the original declarations as to quantity, which are found to vary 
from the actual quantities on a considerable average of articles as 
much as 1°50 per cent., and in extreme cases nearly 6 per cent., and 
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which cannot be completely controlled by the officers compiling the 
statistics ; and next, a farther possibility of error in the declarations © 
of values, owing to the want of interest in the merchants or agents 
making them. I need hardly say here, that errors arising in 
this way are not likely to affect the returns as a whole as much 
as they may affect special articles; that in the absence of special 
motives for making wrong declarations in one direction, the errors 
made through indifference or carelessness by thousands of people, 
are likely to compensate each other in so vast a field as that of the 
imports and exports; and that the comparison between two or three 
years coming together, in which there is no great change of system, 
might be fairly trustworthy as to the progress or retrogression shown, 
even allowing for a larger margin of error than it is necessary to 
allow for in the original data. But the more detailed the use which 
is made of the statistics, the more necessary it 1s to keep in mind that 
there is a margin of error. 

Another point has also to be considered. We may know pretty 
well where we are in comparing two or three years at the present 
time; but the farther we go back the less is our knowledge as to 
the way the business was done formerly, and as to the increased 
or diminished accuracy of the data from that time. This last 
fact we know is especially important as to the imports, for 
there was a very considerable change of system in 1870, which 
Mr. Bourne fully describes in the paper already referred to. One 
of the principal changes was in the mode of ascertaining the 
values, which previously to that date, from 1854 downwards, 
had been computed according to a plan introduced by Mr. James 
Wilson, but which have since been declared by the merchants as 
already explained. We cannot be quite sure, I think, that the 
computed values before 1870 are on all fours with the declared 
values since; the presumption would be that they are not. On this 
head I can most heartily re-echo the complaint made by Mr. Bourne 
in the paper already cited, that the old plan was not maintained in 
conjunction with the new for several years. His‘assertion that the 
change of system produced in many articles of import an apparently 
great divergence between the values of 1871 and former years, is a 
most serious one, and should warn us all to use a great deal of 
caution in carrying our comparisons of import values farther back 
than 1870. 

Farther, whatever dependence may be placed on the returns of 
the total imports and exports of particular articles, and of the 
agereoate imports and exports, a fresh difficulty arises in making 
the data complete as regards particular countries traded with. 
Formerly it was a very general practice to consider imports as 
coming from the country they had last left, although they might 
only have been in transit through that country ; and exports as 
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being despatched to the country they would first arrive at, although 
they might only be going there in transit. The attempt has been 
made in recent years to show the countries of ultimate origin and 
destination, but it is impossible to suppose that this attempt has 
been completely successful. Where there is a through bill of lading, 
merchants can easily declare the country of origin or destination 
as appearing in that document, but such documents themselves do 
not always disclose the exact facts on this head. I have again to 
refer to Mr. Bourne’s statements in the paper already referred to, 
but I may add one or two obvious facts, which you can all test. 
It is beyond question that there is an appreciable amount of trade 
between this country and Switzerland. We import Swiss clocks 
and watches, and we send there cotton and other yarns to be made 
up, besides other articles. But Switzerland does not even figure as 
a separate country in our returns. Our trade therewith figures as 
part of the trade with France, Belgium, Holland, and perhaps 
Italy. Another of these facts is, that in recent years a great deal 
of raw sugar we imported was of Austrian origin, but the bulk of 
it figured in our returns as an import from Germany. Apart then 
from the above question as to the data themselves, there is a 
special source of error in the accounts of the trade with particular 
countries. It must not be supposed that all the so-called trade with 
France, or Belgium, or Holland, or the United States, is really our 
trade with those countries. Large deductions or additions may 
have to be made in a thorough study of the subject. 

I have spoken mainly of the import and export statistics of the 
United Kingdom, but mutatis mutandis the same remarks apply to 
the data of imports and exports in every country. Governments 
which have a voluminous tariff are probably more careful about 
the imports than we are, verifying values and quantities in a way we 
do not attempt; such Governments are probably also very careful 
in verifying the quantities and values of articles exported on which 
there is a drawback; but they are none of them hkely to be more 
careful than we are about exports where there is no drawback, and 
none, we believe, are in fact more careful, while their extra care as 
to imports is no doubt balanced in most cases, in countries like the 
United States for instance, by the ingenuity and resource of the 
smuggler. No foreign country, therefore, any more than Hngland, 
has import and export statistics which can be used as absoluteiy 
accurate in the sense commonly assumed. The remarks already 
made as to the possibility of useful comparisons, the nearer the years 
compared are together, and the danger of not allowing for changes 
of system, also apply to foreign countries as well as our own. On 
this latter head it happens to be possible to give one or two good 
illustrations from the experience of foreign countries. My first 
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illustration is from the experience of the United States. Mr. Wells, 
the special commissioner of revenue of the United States in 1867-69, 
in one of his well-known reports, that for 1869, after stating at one 
place that he assumes the sums chargeable to smuggling and 
undervaluation of imports to be counterbalanced by the undervalua- 
tion of exports, goes on to say in a footnote: “If we confine 
‘“‘ ourselves to the comparison of the values given to imports and 
‘‘ exports respectively, in previous years, this may be considered a 
‘“‘ reasonable estimate; but for the last fiscal year it 1s certainly not 
“the case. Under the present organisation of the bureau of 
‘« statistics, the values given to the exports of the country have 
‘‘ been scrutinised and verified to such an extent as to leave but 
“little doubt that the statement for last year is substantially 
‘“‘ accurate and complete. The fraudulent undervaluation of imports, 
“however, it is not within the power of such an agency to 
‘prevent! * 

A statement like this discloses the existence of a very serious 
pitfall for us, when we carry our comparisons of United States 
trade farther back than 1869. It may throw some light perhaps on 
such questions as the excess of exports from the United States in 
recent years, which may after all be largely due to the insufficient 
record of the imports. As regards comparisons before 1869, it is 
immediately suggested that the apparently slow increase of United 
States trade between 1860 and 1870 may in part be apparent only, 
being due to the imperfection of records, and especially to a check 
on the record of imports through the introduction of the war tariff 
between the two dates. 

The second illustration I shall give is from the last number of 
the foreign statistical abstract, in which it is noticed that the 
Austrian Statistical Bureau has lately begun to substitute real for 
official values, and tables are given showing side by side for four 
years these official and real values. The subject is of so much 
interest that I propose, for the sake of reference in our Journal, to 
extract the tables. They will be found in the Appendix (Table I). 
The following is a summary of the totals :— 

[Values in 1,000/.’s sterling—000’s omitted.] 

















Imports. Exports. 
Official Valnes. Real Values. Official Values. Real Values. 
£ £ £ £ 
IS 764 axi34.:% nudoie ag 54,927, 50,447, 55,086, 
Wee ary 51,807, 535428, EOS64, 59,528, 
AT ee 54,666, 55,526, 55,060, 66,660, 
fo wens RS 59,672, 58,210, 59:970, 65,469, 





* Report of Mr. Wells for 1869, pp. xxix to xxxi. 
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The discrepancies in the two values are perhaps not very serious 
in the case of the imports, except for the year 1878, but in the case 
of the exports, they are serious all through, the “real” being 
5 millions to 11 millions more than the “ official,” and the propor- 
tion of the discrepancy being from 10 to 20 per cent. In the case 
of special articles, it will be observed, on referring to the tables, 
that the discrepancies are still more serious, and that the very first 
article on the list—animals (except horses)—is a good instance of 
extreme differences. In the imports of this article the “real” are 
in almost all cases about twice the “ official’ values, and in the 
exports they are about four times the “‘ official” values. 

I have a third illustration to give you, derived from French 
experience. In 1870 the French statistical authorities began to give 
the countries of origin and destination. It is impossible, therefore, 
in France to continue from the French accounts any real compa- 
rison of French trade with certain foreign countries from a period 
before 1870. The change of practice throws out all comparisons, 
and throws out especially any comparison of French trade with 
England, England being a country of transit to and from France. 

The conclusion surely is that in regard to imports and exports, 
as with most other statistics, comparison with distant periods is not 
the casy matter it seems. The changes in the data from time to 
time interpose certain difficulties in the way of comparisons, which 
must be recognised and met. Besides these foreign instances, I 
have already given a recent illustration from the change in our 
own statistics so late as 1870, but the instances might be increased 
indefinitely. As regards our own statistics especially, the imports 
were affected by a change from official to computed values in 1854, 
already referred to, involving quite as serious consequences as 
those just mentioned in the case of Austria. At a still earlier date 
also there was a change from official to declared values in the case 
of the exports, involving large discrepancies. 

There is yet another question as regards these data which I 
must notice before passing on to the next point. The “ values’’ so 
called when ascertained, whether official, computed, or declared, or 
in whatever way yet devised they are ascertained, are not identical 
with the values realised by merchants. They do not profess to be 
so when they are official or computed values, but even when they 
are declared by the merchants themselves, they are still different 
things from the values which the merchant realises. A merchant 
who declares a particular quantity and value at the time of import 
may be himself misled. A cargo of wool or grain when it comes 
to be delivered may turn out less or more than invoiced or 
estimated by a slight percentage, and the cargo when sold may 
realise less or more per lb. or cwt.; consequently may realise less or 
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more in the aggregate than the value in the merchant’s declaration. 
Krrors in the estimate of quantities may possibly tend to compensate 
each other in accounts on a large scale, and such errors are also 
liable to check by the customs authorities, but the difference 
between the declared and realised values must remain and will not 
be so surely compensated. We must always consider then, when 
we deal with these declared or other values, that they are not 
necessarily the same as the realised values, but are only the best 
substitute we can obtain for them, and we must. not use them as if 
they were accurate to a fraction. When an argument is used in 
which that accuracy must be assumed in order to make it of any 
value, we may be sure that the argument is bad, and the person 
who uses it does not know the necessary limitations of statistics. 
A second cause of difficulty in the data—operating more 
especially when comparisons are made between the imports and 
exports of different countries—is to be found in the difference of 
methods by which the data are obtained. I am referring now 
especially to the values. The nature of the difficulty has already 
been glanced at in reference to the changes of system in a particular 
country itself, but the systems used are still so various in different 
countries, that the fact requires to be incessantly remembered in 
any comparisons. ‘he most important foreign countries have none 
of them adopted our practice of declaring values, which, as regards 
imports even here, is comparatively recent. In France the values 
of both imports and exports are computed according to tables of 
prices established by a commission of values; in Austria values are 
partly computed and partly official; in other countries there are 
still official values, modified in part as to imports, where there are 
ad valorem duties, by the declarations of the importers. There is 
the greatest variety of system. Not only then do the statistics ot 
imports and exports in all countries vary from the values actually 
realised by the merchants, to which they ought to approximate, 
but they probably vary in different ways and degrees from the true 
standard, so that a comparison of the figures of two different 
countries ought to be made with great caution.* One fact alone 
will show what is meant. The tendency of our own method is at 
least to indicate very quickly any great change in the level of 
prices which may occur. The statistics being made from declara- 
tions of value, checked by the daily use of price lists, changes 


* How great the difference is, any one who chooses may find out by comparing 
the exports from England to France, say, as they appear in the English official 
returns of exports, with the imports into France from England as they appear in 
the French official returns of imports, See also return of the trade between 
England and France, according to the official statistics of the respective countries 
(No. 405, Sess. 1881), in which other difficulties in the comparison of the returns 
of the two countries are pointed out. 
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in price act instantaneously, even in the returns as they are issued 
month by month. But it is not so in France. The monthly 
returns of quantities are there valued according to the last table 
established by the commission of values. They do not show 
quickly, therefore, any change in the level of price. In years when 
prices are falling they do not fall off as the English monthly returns 
do, and in years when prices are rising they do not increase so 
quickly. Again, in countries where official values are used, the 
variations will depend on quantities far more than on values, and 
the changes from year to year will consequently be different from 
those of a country which has declared or computed values, In 
comparing two countries together, or several countries with each 
other, or one country with all others or with a group, the differences 
arising from the original differences of data must be remembered. 
We must always beware of pushing any conclusions too far. 

I need hardly say how much this conclusion strikes at a good 
deal of reasoning lately about the comparative growth of English 
foreign trade, and the foreign trade of other countries. A country 
with official values in a time of falling prices would show steady 
progress, where a country with declared values, as in the United 
Kingdom, would show a falling off, although in both countries the 
real progress might be much the same. 

A third point to be considered, in using imports and exports 
statistics, is the periodical variations in price to which commodities 
are liable. As regards particular articles variations in price do not 
matter so much if quantities are also given. In showing the 
progress of wheat exports from the United States for instance, it 
would be expedient to use the record of quantities and not of values. 
But when articles come to be grouped, values must be used, as they 
must also be used in showing aggregate trade, and here variations 
in price are most important. <A low range of values in a particular 
year will make the aggregate smaller than it would otherwise be, 
and a high range of values would increase it; and clearly this 
cause of variation must be allowed for. How it is to be allowed 
for may be a difficult problem, but the difficulty cannot safely be 
ignored. When it is considered that the range of difference in the 
ageregate values of the exports of the United Kingdom, owing to 
difference of price only, amounted to 30 per cent. between 1873 and 
1879, we can easily perceive that no comparison between the two 
years which omits to take note of the different levels of price, can 
be of any value. This consideration, by the way, disposes altogether 
of the fair trade argument, which assumes a decline of the English 
export trade between 1873 and 1879 corresponding to the decline 
of value only. 

This difference of price may also be most material in comparing 
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the relative progress of the foreign trade of two different countries. 
The articles of one country may be affected more by a change in 
the level of values than the articles of another. If the exports of 
cotton manufactares, for instance, constitute a larger part of the 
export trade of the United Kingdom, than they do of the export 
trade of France, and the price of cotton manufactures has declined 
greatly, it would be reasonable, other things being equal, to look 
for a greater apparent reduction in English than in French exports, 
although perhaps, as the decline may have been mainly due toa 
decline in the price of the raw material contained in the exports, 
the falling off in the real exports of France, 7.e., the exports of 
what is strictly the production of the country, may be greater than 
the falling off in the real exports of England. In other words, not 
only is the comparison of the trade of the same country in different 
years not simple but difficult, owing to this question of price, but a 
comparison of the progress of two foreign countries may be still 
more complicated by the same cause of variation. 

A fourth difficulty in using the statistics of imports and exports, 
so as to show normal progress or retrogression, arises from the 
disturbing influence of great economic events. <A great war, for 
instance, between two countries, may destroy the foreign trade of 
one or the other or both, stimulate certain parts of the foreign 
trades of third countries, necessitate large loans, which may in turn 
stimulate the foreign exports of the third countries trading, and in 
general act as a cause of great disturbance to the foreign trade of 
their neighbours as well as themselves. Suchan event, again, as the 
gold discoveries of California and Australia, disturbs the normal 
course of trade by causing an immense migration and colonisation. 
The Lancashire cotton famine, itself one of the secondary conse- 
quences of the American civil war, disturbed the trade of the 
civilised world for probably fifteen years. It stimulated the growth 
of cotton in countries hke India, Egypt, and Brazil; led to a great 
export of capital to those countries for their farther development ; 
induced a great movement of the precious metals, which in turn 
stimulated trade in various ways; and finally, as the stimulant was 
withdrawn, and the cotton trade returned nearly to the old channels 
in which it ran before 1860, contributed to such incidents as the 
failure of Alexander Collie in 1875 and the City of Glasgow Bank 
in 1878, the rottenness disclosed by these failures having been 
largely due to the excessive investment of capital in the eastern 
trade in the times of the cotton famine. The abnormal swelling of 
trade at one time, in consequence of the disturbance of this great 
event, and its abnormal diminution at another time, when the 
stimulus is withdrawn, have all to be allowed for of course in 
extracting the real lessons as to trade progress or the reverse from 
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imports and exports statistics. The payment of the German indem- 
nity in 1871-73 may be noted as another disturbing event, tending 
to swell for a time the export trade of France and the countries 
which lent to France. But it would be needless to enumerate all 
such causes. Suffice it to note that the history of the last forty 
years alone comprises the Irish famine, and the exodus to America 
which followed, the gold discoveries, the Crimean war, the Franco- 
Austrian war, the American civil war, the Lancashire cotton 
famine, the Austro-German war of 1866, the Franco-German war 
of 187], the Franco-German indemnity, the introduction of gold 
and demonetisation of silver in Germany, the resumption of specie 
payments in gold in the United States, and last of all, an unusual 
run of bad seasons for agriculture in England between 1875 and 
1879 inclusive. What a complicated business it must really be to 
extract from the records of imports and exports of the period any 
conclusion as to their normal progress, or as to the effect of differ- 
ences in the economic régime of different countries in promoting 
their foreign trade or general welfare, especially when differences in 
the volume of imports and exports due to differences of price and 
changes in the mode of obtaining the returns may also have to be 
allowed for. 

A fifth cause of difficulty ; in appreciating the figures of imports 
and exports, especially for comparative purposes, arises from the 
different character intrinsically of the foreign trade of different 
countries. Admitting that quantities and values are stated in 
precisely the same way, the figures do not mean the same thing to 
each country. There areat least two important differences possible, 
which I shall notice, viz., the differimg degrees in which the trade 
may be one of transit only, and the digbrent amounts of the carrying 
trade of different countries, as to which there is no precise record 
of vaiues, yet the outlay on which, by a shipping country, may be 
as much an “export” as the export of grain from a grain-growing 
country like the United States, which happens to be exactly 
recorded. 

As regards the degrees in which the foreign trade of different 
countries may be one of transit only, I think the differences are 
really most signal. Some of these differences are on the surface. 
England has on the face of the account a large transit trade, the 
re-exports, as they are called, being a very large item. Belgium is 
a still more striking illustration of a large transit trade. But there 
may be further differences of a vital a peten which are not on the 
surface. Any foreign articles once admitted into consumption in 
a country, and re-made up in any way, and sometimes with little or 
nothing done to them, are treated, when exported, as exports of 
native produce and manufactures. You will actually find tea, 
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coffee, and raw cotton among the exports of domestic produce 
from France. The result is that the exports, so-called, of 
domestic produce and manufactures from a country which mannu- 
factures largely, are, in part, in the strictest sense of the word, 
re-exports. The raw material previously imported goes out in 
a different guise, but it is still the same raw material. To 
compare the exports of native produce of such a country, with those 
of a country which does not import raw material to be re-exported 
in a manufactured form, we ought clearly to deduct from the 
exports the value of the previously imported raw material which 
they contain. The explanation specially applies to a country like 
England, which is a manufacturing country more than any other, 
as compared with countries like the United States, which re-export 
in a manufactured form very little of what they import. Ifa 
correction were made, probably it would appear that our exports of 
domestic produce, exclusive of our carrying trade, though nominally 
larger than those of any other country, are not really much larger than 
some, and are perhaps, in some cases, exceeded. The United States, 
for instance, exported in 1879-80 about 170 million pounds’ worth 
of domestic produce and manufactures, hardly any raw material 
previously imported being included, for the manufactures altogether 
are only a few million pounds. The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, exported nominally, in 1880, 223 million pounds; but from 
this a large deduction must be made for the value of the previously 
imported raw material contained in them, perhaps about 60 million 
pounds; deducting this, the real export of British produce would 
be only 163 million pounds, as compared with 170 million pounds 
from the United States. Our exports per head would still be 
larger than those of the latter country, and a special difference is 
made by the shipping, which again brings up our total, but the 
figures may serve to illustrate how different the real may be from 
the apparent facts. When the real magnitude of the export trade 
of different countries is compared so as to show their dependence on 
foreign countries for markets, the point of view here referred to 
is not to be lost sight of. 

A similar rectification is also necessary as regards the imports, 
in any comparison at least of what is imported for final consumption 
with the exports of native produce. In some countries the whole 
imports, less the re-exports, may be treated as imports for final 
consumption; in the United Kingdom, to arrive at a comparable 
figure, we must deduct the value of the previously imported raw 
material contained in the manufactures exported, this raw material 
being merely the block to which British capital and labour are 
applied. Applying these considerations to the case of England and 
other countries, we find that our imports for final consumption are 
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still by far the largest, but the interval between us and other 
countries is considerably reduced. Our gross imports last year 
in round figures were 410 million pounds, but deducting 
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we arrive at a sum of 285 million pounds only as the net imports 
for final consumption in the country. This is a very different 
figure, though large, from the gross total of 410 million pounds.* 
It shows that our dependency on foreign countries for supplies, as 
for a market for our own produce, is really much less than is some- 
times supposed. We are no doubt dependent on them for the 
“blocks” with which we work in making for export, and this is an 
important fact by itself, while the fact of so much foreign produce 
going through our hands, though we do not ourselves consume it, has 
its value in a proper place; but our dependency in these respects is 
a different thing from our requiring foreign markets where we may 
sell what we produce, in order to buy what we finally consume. In 
this respect foreign countries are more nearly on an equality with us 
than is sometimes supposed. 

Another important conclusion is to be drawn from this con- 
sideration. The exports of a manufacturing. country may be 
nominally affected by a change in the value of the previously 
imported raw material, although there is no real change in the 
native produce exported, or when the real change may be the 
opposite of the nominal one. Say that a fourth of the exports 
consists of previously imported raw material, then a decline of 50 
per cent. in the value of the raw material would produce a decline 
of 124 per cent. in the aggregate exports, which would be entirely 
nominal. If at such a time the exports were apparently stationary, 
the real fact would be that they had increased 124 per cent., or 
rather about 17 per cent., allowing that the increase really takes 
place on three-fourths only of the nominal total. The influence of 
changes of price has already been referred to generally, but the 
special influence of this factor on the exports of manufacturing 
countries appears also worthy of attention. It is by no means 
‘an immaterial point. The apparent falling off in the exports of 
British produce and manufactures between 1873 and 1879 is to 


* This last figure, it may be explained, is itself, strictly speaking, too small, not 
including the transhipment trade and bullion, which ought, I think, to be included, 
and which would bring the total up to 450 million pounds; the imports for final 
consumption being, however, as stated in the text, only about 235 million pounds. 
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be accounted for Jargely by a reduction merely in the price of the 
raw cotton—the block to which our industry was applied—contained 
in the manufactures.* To talk of the decline between 1873 and 
1879 without taking note of such facts would clearly be to mistake 
show for substance. No wonder figures are so often said to be 
capable of proving anything, when pitfalls like these, which have 
seldom even been referred to in past discussions, are in the way. 

With regard to shipping, the facts may be more simply stated. 
A country with a large carrying trade may export little in the 
shape of commodities, and yet be to all intents and purposes a con- 
siderable exporter. Its outlay in wages and provisions for ships’ 
crews, in equipping and repairing ships, in insurance and renewals, 
and the profits it earns, are all parts of its export as much as if the 
export were embodied and stored up in a commodity. In any 
complete account of the foreign trade, therefore, the carrying done 
by carrying countries, with analogous charges, ought to be included; _ 
otherwise no proper comparison is possible with countries which 
have a small shipowning business. The so-called foreign trade 
in the one case is the whole foreign trade, in the other it is only 
part of the whole. 

I shall have to make use of this principle afterwards in dealing 
with the question of the balance of trade; but it is enough to state 
it, I hope, to prove its reasonableness. To put the point in a 
concrete shape, the imports and exports statistics of a shipowning 
country like England do not show its foreign trade, as the imports 
and exports show the foreign trade of the United States, which has 
only a very small shipowning business. 

That all these questions are substantial and not formal, may 
be shown by a single example of how much our view of the foreign 
trade of the United States as compared with that of England 
would be altered by taking account of them. See, it is said, 
how much of American goods the United Kingdom imports, 
and how little of British goods America imports. This difference, 
I confess, would not, in my opinion, be at all material if 
the real facts were the same as the apparent ones. Trade is 
well known to be very often triangular; we may buy from 
America, and send goods elsewhere on American account, though 
not directly to America; but the statement is itself untrue if we 
examine the facts carefully. No doubt we record an import of 107 
million pounds from the United States, and only record a return of 
38 million pounds, showing an excess of imports over our exports 
amounting to 69 million pounds, which it is supposed the Americans 
prevent us by their tariff from sending to them. But people forget 
first that our trade is largely one of transit both directly and 

* See Report on Prices of Imports and Exports, C-3079, Sess. 1881. 
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indirectly through our manufactures. Among the articles we import 
from the United States there was 31,784,000. worth of raw cotton 
alone in 1880, of which directly as a re-export, and indirectly 
through our manufactures, we would send away at least four-fifths 
or 26 million pounds. Why should we expect the United States 
to take goods directly from us for this amount? Surely the 
countries which ultimately get the raw cotton directly or indirectly 
are the countries which should pay, and they may do so in part 
directly as well as through our agency, our only share being a 
commission on the whole transaction. The second fact is that we 
export to America in the form of carrying goods on American 
account, and this item probably amounts at the present time to 
16 million pounds a year. These two sums together—what we 
send away elsewhere of raw cotton alone among articles we have 
imported from America, and what we export to America in the 
shape of doing carrying work for her—go a long way towards 
extinguishing the apparent balance against us on the import and 
export account. They amount together to 42 million pounds, thus 
reducing the apparent balance from 69 million pounds to 27 million 
pounds. This is a much smaller sum than might at first be expected 
from the bare record of so-called imports and exports, and shows 
how short a way the latter figures carry us by themselves. As 
already stated, it is of no consequence whether there is an exact 
balance or not, but the actual facts should be well understood, 
and they cannot be understood without appreciating the totally 
different character of the foreign trade of the two countries. 

The above, let me add, are not the only points of difficulty in 
the study and use of import and export statistics which ought to 
be considered. I have not attempted to make an exhaustive cata- 
logue. I have simply noticed a few points which have lately been 
brought under my notice as material or which recent controversies 
have suggested. They are enough to show, however, that there is 
no royal road to this branch of learning any more than to other 
branches. There isa great deal in the study, and patience and 
labour are required of all who would enter into the field. That 
there are yet more difficulties will be apparent when we come to 
the special applications of these statistics which I have thought it 
would be useful to investigate, viz., their bearing on the question 
of the balance of trade or balance of indebtedness between 
countries, and their bearing on the points in dispute in the 
fair-trade controversy. We can show not only by a statement 
of principles, but by the actual steps necessary in applying the 
statistics, how much consideration is required in the application of 
figures which appear very simple, and how difficult it is to arrive at 
correct views. To prevent misunderstanding let me only add that, 
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while pointing out the difficulties of the study, I am saying nothing 
to imply any doubt of conclusions which are arrived at after a 
sufficient study of all the facts. There are conclusions in all studies 
which it is hard for the unlearned to follow, but they are none the 
less certain to those who care to learn. 


III.—Balance of Trade and Balance of Indebtedness. The Generality 
of the Hxcess of Imports. 


The first special question I propose to discuss is the application 
of the import and export statistics to the problem of the balance of 
trade, and the connected problem of the balance of indebtedness of 
a country, the case I propose more particularly to investigate being 
that of the United Kingdom. Importance has come to be attached to 
the question in this way. The imports into the United Kingdom, as 
recorded, have in late years shown a great excess over the exports 
from the United Kingdom, as recorded. By many this excess is 
treated as a trade balance against this country, and without much 
ado there is also an assumption that the country is running into 
debt. We are buying, it is thought, more than we can pay for, and 
we can only pay by an export of securities. The conclusion itself 
seems so extravagant to anyone who watches the constant issues of 
foreign securities on the London Stock Hxchange, or the constant 
lending by private capitalists to foreign countries, which hardly 
ever ceases, that for one, I have never thought it worth while to 
discuss it. A statement was actually brought me on one occasion 
showing that the country had become indebted to foreigners in 
twenty years to the extent of 1,000 million pounds, which had 
never been paid, and which was all represented by bills, the non- 
payment of which would bring about, some day, a financial collapse. 
The writer was plainly unaware that the whole amount of bills 
current at one time in the country, both in home and foreign trade, 
was under 1,000 million pounds, that the amount has not been 
increasing lately, and that the foreign bills are only about a third or 
fourth part; and I think also he was unaware that in the foreign 
trade it is English capitalists who give credit to foreign nations, 
and not foreign capitalists who give credit to England. Still the 
statements as to the excess of imports have acquired a certain 
amount of currency, and we may see how far they are really 
countenanced by import and export statistics. 

‘ The general statement of the difficulties of the inquiry already 
made has somewhat cleared the ground. We are prepared to see 
at the very threshold that the imports and exports themselves are 
not exact to a fraction. ‘There may be an error in the data of 1 or 
2 per cent., and the values may also differ from the values realised 
by merchants. Suppose there is a difference of 2 per cent. only, 


oe 
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and that it acts on imports and exports in opposite directions, 
increasing the former and diminishing the latter, we have a 
difference at once of about 15 million pounds in the so-called excess 
of imports. Our imports, bullion and transhipment included, amount 
to nearly 450 million pounds; our exports, bullion and tranship- 
ment also included, to over 300 million pounds, on all of which 
2 per cent. comes to the sum of 15 million pounds as stated. The 
balance of probabilities is perhaps against any variation of such great 
magnitude from the amounts actually realised by merchants, while 
the variation may be in the opposite direction, tending to swell the 
excess of imports; but the great effect of what is really a slight 
percentage should warn us against reasoning too finely. Hven the 
apparent amount by which the recorded imports exceed the recorded 
exports may be subject to great reduction. 

The variations in the level of prices from year to year are also 
most material in such a question. A sudden rise or fall of 5 per 
cent. in the average price of the exports beyond the corresponding 
rise or fall in the average price of the imports, would alter 
momentarily the excess of imports to a most material extent, 
without implying any real changes in the general conditions of our 
trade. Similarly any of the great disturbing economic events 
referred to, two of which have at least affected business during the 
last few years, viz., the resumption of specie payments in America, 
and the bad harvests in western Hurope, might largely alter for a 
moment the balance of trade. Last, and more important, the fact 
of our being a shipowning country, and doing other duties in con- 
nection with the foreign trade of the world, causes what is really 
a large export of the produce of our capital and labour in an 
unrecorded form, and there can be no commencement even of a 
discussion of the facts without a proper allowance for this export ; 
while the trade balance itself, when properly ascertained, only 
remains to form part of the general account of international trans- 
actions, especially when the country concerned is a country like the 
United Kingdom, having investments abroad in endless number and 
variety. We see at once from these considerations that even to 
ascertain the exact excess of apparent imports over apparent 
exports is no easy matter; that this excess is different from the real 
excess in the case of a country like the United Kingdom, which has 
a large shipowning business; and that the excess when ascertained 


is only one item in an international account. We are far enough 


already from the rough and ready handling which the excess of 
imports receives from writers in the “Quarterly Review”’ and the 
like authorities. 

Grappling now with the subject more directly, what I have first 
to suggest, in accordance with a sound maxim of statistical inves- 
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tigation, is an inquiry how far the excess of imports is a new or 
not a general fact. There is little use in discussing it at all until we 
look about us. The question of the generality of the fact is very 
soon settled. An excess of imports is a very common thing indeed. 
I have only to refer you to the Appendix No. II on the point. In 
this I have had taken out for a late year in each case, usually 1878 
or 1879, the imports and exports of every country in the world: there 
is hardly an exception, I think. The result is that in forty-five 
instances there is an excess of imports, and in forty-two instances 
an excess of exports. I say nothing at present of amounts in each 
case: it is possible that the United Kingdom is specially unfortu- 
nate on account of the magnitude of the case. It is clear, however, 
that the mere fact of excess of imports is a very general one in the 
experience of nations, We do not stand alone. 

Another general fact which appears is that, taken altogether, 
the column of imports is in excess of the column of exports. The 
totals are :— 





£ 
Imports +..2..+..05: shag gipthen dae Wien sae 1,768 mins. 
SUR POPS. 055 crear pc caceee ence cieacag es 1,606 % 5, 
Excess of imports ........ 1627775) 


This fact is surely very significant. It is the same goods sub- 
stantially which are dealt with in both cases, the fact that it is not 
the same year which is dealt with in all cases making no sensible 
difference when so many countries are dealt with and the years are 
selected without any bias. But although it is the same goods that 
are dealt with, they are represented in the one column as 162 million 
pounds more than in the other column. This of itself suggests, I 
think, a natural reason for an excess of imports. A difference like 
this can only be due to a common cause, and that cause obviously 
is the cost of conveyance ; the imports, being valued at the place of 
arrival, include in all the accounts the cost of conveyance; the 
exports being valued at the place of departure, do not include that 
cost. Hence the difference between the two columns. In so general an 
account, putting all the countries of the world together, I can suggest 
no other cause of difference. Of course, after what I have already 
said, you will not expect me to put forward the figure as absolutely 
exact. We know too little of the methods followed in more than 
eighty countries to be sure that the values are comparable one with 
another. Still the resulting difference, being in accordance with 
reasonable expectation, is evidently to be relied upon as a fact, 
though we cannot state a figure which pretends to any exactness. 

It follows also that, as there is and must be an excess of imports 
in the aggregate, some particular countries are entitled to the excess. 
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These must also be the carrying countries. Freight must be the 
chief matter, but the difference cannot be wholly freight, as the 
figures include goods which have passed from country to country 
by land, though not a large amount in proportion, as well as 
goods which have passed by sea. There are also other charges 
on the conveyance of goods besides the freight paid to ship- 
owners, and all must be included in the difference here stated, 
or the true figure which it approximately represents. Still who- 
ever carries, in proportion to what he does carry, or rather ir 
proportion to the outlay he contributes for the carrying, and the 
profit he thereby earns, must be entitled to a corresponding amount 
of imports. If the account were exact, and there were no other 
cause for an excess of imports or exports in particular cases, the 
table would show not only what the excess of imports was in the 
ageregate, but what were the carrying nations and how much 
each received. The table, however, does not show this. No doubt 
the countries with an excess of imports are largely carrying 
nations: the United Kingdom, Norway, Denmark, Germany, 
Holland, France, Italy; but there are other countries with an 
excess of imports, while in some cases, perhaps, the excess is not 
so large as that to which the share of the country concerned in the 
carrying trade would apparently entitle it. This suggests obviously 
that besides the cause which produces an excess of imports in the 
ageregate, the excess varies in the case of particular countries, or 
becomes even an excess of exports, owing to another cause. That 
cause I have to suggest is that countries are either borrowing or 
lending in their international transactions, or that some are 
receiving while others are paying interest. The result is that if we 
add the excesses of imports on the one side and put against them 
the excesses of the exports on the other, the aggregate excesses of 
imports are found to be 286 millions, and the aggregate excesses of 
exports 124 millions, the difference being the net excess of imports 
already stated. The excesses of exports in certain cases amounting 
to 124 millions, would also imply that in the international trans- 
actions of the world, unless the figure should be modified by 
including the builion, as we ought to do for this purpose, but 
which I have found it impossible to do in all cases, a sum of that 
amount was passed as the balance of the various loan and interest 
transactions of the world. The total amounts lent and the total 
amounts paid for interest may both have been larger, and there is 
nothing to indicate the amounts, but of the fact of a balance having 
to be passed, there can be no question. While we conclude then, 
from the general fact of an excess of imports, that it corresponds 
to the cost of conveyance in international trade, it is quite possible 
that the countries entitled to share in it may show a smaller excess 
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than they would otherwise do through their lending to foreign 
countries, or may show a larger excess through their receiving 
interest or borrowing on balance, while, on the contrary, non- 
carrying nations may show a small excess of exports, or even an 
excess of imports, in consequence of the balance of their other 
transactions. ‘The figures in the case of each country are no guide 
to the state of its general account with other nations. 

It is to be observed, however, that there is a geographical distri- 
bution to some extent of the countries having an excess of imports 
or of exports respectively. The nations in the tables are classified 
geographically, with a cross division for the British empire and for 
the rest of the world, and the result is that while Europe shows 
an enormous excess of imports, viz. :— 


£ 
United Kingdom and Malta... 112 mlns. 
Other countries of Hurope ......s.csseeees 4290s 
DOGG) Wiens haus taeda eA i, 


the other quarters of the world show on the whole an excess of 
exports, viz. :— 














Excess of 
Imports. iixports. 
Mins. Mins. 
A frica— £ £ 
British empire ....0ss.s00s<a.s000. A, _— 
Other countries ............46 — 4 
Asia-— 
British OM pire: on pssvessest seen. _— 19 
Other countries ................ — 2 
Australasia— 
British €Mplve gue jcc geese 6 we 
Other countries ................ — — 
America and West Indies— 
British empire ties. sce... 1 — 
Other countries ................ —_ 78 
11 103 
IDOCRCE arate set iare cee —_ II 
Excess of exports.... — 92 








The figures at least suggest, I think, that it is the old countries 
—the homes of capital—which have to receive interest, and the new 
countries—principally the United States—which have to pay it. 
Certainly no inference can be drawn to the effect that it is the 
countries with an excess of exports which are the most prosperous, 


-_/ 
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the list comprising Peru and other South American States, which 
have lately been passing through the most serious calamities. The 
most singular fact disclosed by the table is perhaps the excess of 
imports in the case of the Australian colonies; but this is partly 
to be accounted for, I believe, by the fact of the continuous lending 
of this country to Australasia, which has been going on for many 
years past. Its natural place would have been with America and 
the new countries generally. The facts as to the Cape Colony 
give rise to a similar remark. 

I shall have to return to the figures shortly in reference to the 
question of the charges for conveyance to which the United 
Kingdom is entitled; but I pass on to remark that as the fact of an 
excess of imports is general, it is also by no means new, either in 
the case of the United Kingdom or of the world generally. With 
regard to the United Kingdom, the fact is tolerably well known ; 
but to make this paper complete, | have included in the Appendix 
(Table III) a statement of what the excess has been since 1854. 
The following is a summary of this table in three years’ periods :— 


Excess of Inyports, and Proportion to Total Imports and Exports, including 
Bullion and Specie, 1854-80. 


(In millions of pounds.] 


Excess of Imports. 
Total Imports and 











Exports.* * Per Cent. of 
ot iat Imports and Exports. 
x £ 
1854-56 ......eee 330 BZ 11° 
BDEO OO sicasinieans 386 31 8°0 
MGs at ecnnces- 432 53 1363 
DADO hectsnbsees ee 60 Pres 
66-68 oo... 566 67 11°8 
PT Licks aaie: 617 61 10°O 
BE cacecasnss 732 61 8°3 
LOTT pint 413 121 17°0 
97S-BO iA... 690 119 172 








* Averages of three years. 





Thus we have always had an excess of imports into this country. 
Of late years it has been larger in amount and in proportion to the 
imports and exports recorded than formerly, but the only novelty 
to be inquired into is clearly the increase of the excess: (1) whether 
it is apparent or real, a most important inquiry, as the mode of 
valuing the imports, we have seen, was changed in 1870, and in 
1871 there is a sudden and remarkable increase in the imports, and 
a still more remarkable increase in the re-exports; and (2) whether 
there are any circumstances to account for a real increase of the 
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excess of imports, such as an unusual diminution of our current 
lending to foreign countries, or an unusual increase of shipowning 
business making our unrecorded exports unusually large. At 
present I do no more than suggest these answers, the main point 
to be considered being that the excess of imports, and that on a 
very large scale in proportion to our whole foreign trade, is itself 
no novelty. 

The excess of imports, as I have stated, is also no novelty in 
the aggregate trade of the world. On this head I have to quote 
the figures given by Dr. Von Neumann-Spallart,* to whom I am 
indebted for some of the figures in the second table of the Appendix, 
ViZ.:— 3 

Imports and Exports of the World. 


{In millions sterling, converting the mark at 20 per £.] 











Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports. 
£ £ £ 
1867-68 ........... 1,165 1,045 120 
769-70 .......00 1,266 1,100 166 
hay 5: Sea a 1,554 1,334 220 
TO Aeon 1,450 1,289 161 
she sangeet: ie ne ) 197 
Wi Rae eset 1,50 00 149 
BO er ah oe L571 1,355 216 





Thus an excess of imports in the aggregate trade of the world 
is a permanent fact. There is nothinS newin it. There is also 
some proportion between the aggregate trade and the excess of 
imports. The more trade there is the more charges for conveyance, 
though the progression is of course not quite constant, and the 
figures themselves are of course somewhat incomplete, which makes 
it difficult to exhibit a regular progress from year to year.f 


IV.—Subject continued: How the Hxcess of Imports into the United 
Kingdom 1s to be accounted for. 


Having thus brought out the facts of the generality and want 
of novelty in the excess of imports, and having suggested as a 
necessary cause of it the cost of conveyance between countries 
which must always exist, and asa contributing cause the settle- 
ments of international accounts through the remittance of loans 


* Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft, von Dr. F. X. von Neumann-Spallart. 
Jahrgang 1880. Stuttgart. Verlag von Julius Maier. 1881. (See p. 360.) 

t It will be observed that the annual amounts here are in no case so large as 
the annual amount in Table II of the Appendix. Some of the figures in the latter 
table, however, are for a year later than 1879, and the figures I have used also 
include the bullion and specie as much as possible, which are not included, appa- 
rently, in Dr. Spallart’s figures. 
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or interest on money previously borrowed, I propose now to inquire 
more particularly with reference to the United Kingdom how the 
excess is to be accounted for. 

How much, to begin with, is annually due to usas a shipowning 
and carrying nation? As we have seen, there is no reason why 
the actual excess of imports, in the case of a shipowning nation, 
should correspond to the sum it earns in the carrying trade; the 
actual excess may be less or more than that sum; but the sum is 
nevertheless an item in the account just as much as the so-called 
exports on the one side or the imports on the other. I have to call 
attention to the words shipowning and carrying. According to the 
definition already given, the question is what is the amount of our 
contribution to the carrying of the world’s goods, and though it is 
mainly a shipowner’s question, it is not wholly so.* 

Replying to this question, I propose to take the facts as to ship- 
owning first, and to use first in a general view of the subject the 
excess of imports already shown in the aggregate trade of the 
world. Assuming this excess or 162 million pounds to represent 
approximately the cost of conveyance, how much of it should fall 
to the share of the United Kingdom? I have tosuggest first of all, 
for reasons to be given afterwards, that about 32 million pounds of 
the amount, or rather less than 2 per cent. on the aggregate trade, 
represent miscellaneous charges and commissions, which all form 
part of the cost of conveyance, and of which the English share may 
be put at one-half, or 16 million pounds. Deducting this 32 million 
pounds, the sum of 130 million pounds is left as the amount due 
for freight. How much should fall to the share of England? It 
would also be natural in reply to compare the mercantile tonnage 
of England with the tonnage of the rest of the world, and divide 
the 130 million pounds between them in proportion. For all 
practical purposes Hngland’s proportion may be put at something 
like 55 per cent.,f and assuming this proportion, the division 
would be as follows :— 


* The following propositions appear to cover the various cases of an excess of 
imports or exports arising in connection with carrying operations :— 

1. A non-carrying nation, in the absence of borrowing or lending, ought to 
show in its accounts an equality between imports at the place of arrival, and 
exports at the place of departure. 

2. A nation carrying half its foreign trade ought to have an excess of imports 
equal to the cost of carrying the goods one way; and so in proportion for what- 
ever its contribution to carrying may be. 

3. A nation carrying its whole foreign trade will have an excess of imports 
equal to the cost of carrying the goods both ways. 

4 A nation carrying for others is entitled, in addition, to an excess of imports 
equal to the freight earned, less any expenses incurred abroad. Any nation con- 
tributing to carriage will also have something to receive. 

t This is a rough deduction from the tables in the return, ‘ Progress of British 
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Per Cent. Proportion. 
ieee 
£ 
United Kingdom ........ 55 713 
Other countries ............ 46 585 
SE OURL Messe epee -— 130 





The sum of 714 millions sterling is certainly enormous. Still, 
the figures, whatever they may be worth, are not cooked in any 
way. I have simply taken the excess of imports as I have found 
it, and made a proper deduction as I think, so as to leave only what 
is due to freight, and I have then merely divided this freight 
between England and other countries in proportion to their tonnage. 
As regards the actual amount of this freight, it cannot be called 
extravagant. On the total imports of the world, as shown in 
Table II of the Appendix, it amounts to a charge of 73 per cent. 
only, and on the total tonnage of the world, sailing and steam 
together, it would show a gross earning of no more than 8/. per 
ton. 

As regards the division between England and other countries, it 
would perhaps be necessary to make a correction for the amount of 
outlay by English ships in foreign ports in excess of the outlay by 
foreign ships in English ports, but the outlay of this sort, I believe, 
from a consideration of the other outlays in earning freight, cannot 
exceed about a sixth part of the total earnings. Deducting a sixth 
from the above sum of 715 millions, would leave about 60 millions 


** Merchant Shipping,” No. 125, Sess. 1881. The calculation (for 1879) in millions 
“* of tons is :— 





Steam. 

















Per Cent. 
Sailing, Equivalent Total. of 
Amount. in Total. 
Sailing Tons. 
Tonnage of— 
United Kingdom ................ 4°0 2°5 10°O 14°0 50 
Rest of British empire ....|  2°0 0-2 o°8 2°8 9 
6° dee 10°8 16°8 59 
Foreign countries................ 92 11 4°4 11°6 41 
Dobadisu-cesen. cece 1312 3°8 15°2 28°4: 100 








Thus the proportion of ships belonging to the United Kingdom alone is 50 per 
cent., and allowing a certain proportion of colonial ships to be owned in the 
United Kingdom, the figure of 55 per cent. in the text seems near the mark. 
Since 1879 our proportion has largely increased. 
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as the sum due to the United Kingdom for freight. This would be 
our share of the 130 millions. 

Adding together the 60 millions for freights and the 16 millions 
for miscellaneous charges and commissious, we arrive at a total of 
76 millions, as the share of the above 162 millions, for cost of 
international conveyance annually due to the United Kingdom at 
the present time. 

These figures are, of course, too uncertain to be relied upon by 
themselves, but they are not without corroboration. I have first 
to refer to various authorities who have dealt especially with the 
amounts of freight earned in the direct trade of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Bourne, in a paper read before the Society, and printed No. 3 of 
the volume already referred to, was one of the first to grapple with 
the problem. His method, I believe, was incomplete, but some of 
his statements were most interesting. One of them (p. 68) is to 
the effect that 11 per cent. on the value of our imports would be a 
fair average allowance for freight. The imports are now, roughly 
speaking, over 400 millions a year, on which 11 per cent. would be 
44 millions, and of this 44 millions the English share, dividing the 
sum in the proportion of the entries of English and foreign ships— 
70 per cent. to 30 per cent.—would be very nearly 31 millions. 
Similarly Mr. Bourne gives the freight on exports as 20s. per ton 
for sailing vessels, and 30s. per ton for steamers, at which rates in 
1880, the clearances of British sailing vessels being 3,182,000 tons, 
and of steamers 15,685,000 tons, the freight on exports in British 
bottoms would be nearly 27 millions. The total for imports and 
exports is 58 millions. Addingasum for freights earned by British 
ships in the indirect trade, which must be enormous, and again 
making a deduction for outlays in foreign ports, we should still, 
on this showing, get well on to the figure of 60 millions, if not 
beyond it. 

I must, of course, allow that Mr. Bourne was writing several 
years ago, and freights are a variable item, but I do not believe that 
one year with another they have fallen permanently below the level 
of price he quoted. Some freights have fallen, but not the run of 
freights to any material extent. There has been, in truth, no large 
margin for a fall in freights, the cost of working being itself froin 
70 to go per cent. of the income, and the absolute outlay per ton, 
though it tends to diminish with the increasing size of vessels, not 
having diminished very greatly from the time Mr. Bourne wrote. 

Mr. Newmarch again, in a paper.read to this Society in 1878,* 
proposes to deduct 5 per cent. from the imports and add 1o per 
cent. to the exports for all charges of conveyance. ‘These amounts 
on our present trade would come to about 50 millions. Mr. Newmarch 

* Statistical Society’s Journal, vol. xli, pp. 218—20. 
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does not indicate what he thinks the other charges as distinguished 
from freight would be, and does not enter into the question of 
outlays in foreign ports or of work done by British vessels for 
foreign countries. The sum of 50 millions which he actually arrives 
at for the direct trade of the United Kingdom alone appears to 
corroborate the notion that the sum of 60 millions for the whole 
earnings of our mercantile fleet, less all outlays abroad, is not wide 
of the mark. 

In the same paper Mr. Newmarch quotes a letter of Mr. McKay, 
of Liverpool, who estimates the freights earned in British bottoms 
at 30s. per ton for imports and 20s. per ton for exports.* These 
rates on the tonnage of 1880, converting the net register ton into 
gross tons in the proportion of two-thirds to 1, would give :— 


£ 
Di porte Ae see Hearne, 37 mlns. 
Tix porbay nn. esp inns cdeosoaeavetes sapaeeoaghee Oe le 
Otel aise niesaree Cae, 


Again, there is no mention of any outlays abroad, but the figures 
amply support those already stated. The sum these authorities 
deal with, it must always be remembered, is for the direct trade of 
the United Kingdom alone; and the figure of 60 millions already 
given represents our whole earnings from freight, less actual outlays 
abroad in earning it. 

Quite lately I have obtained a calculation from a ship owning 
friend (whom I shall call A, as I have many other facts from ship- 
owners, whose names I am not at liberty to mention, and to whom I 
shall assign the letters of the alphabet), with reference to average 
freights at the present time. His calculation is that on the weights 
of goods actually imported and exported in the American trade, 
freights come to about 27s. 6d. and 20s. respectively. It is not 
quite clear what these weights are, or whether they would be repre- 
sented by the tonnages entered and cleared; but assuming the 
latter to be the case, and converting the net registered tons into 
gross tons, as 1s done above, and assuming also that the American 
trade is a good average of the whole foreign trade, as I believe we 
may do, we get the following figures :— 


£ 
Tra mor tia site cnet cote pitensreabes Reweves 34 mins, 
Mix ports oc hehe eee ele ener Rarcs ncaa te My Bas 
OUEL TeAieaeee bs Pe cass. as Gas 5 


This is substantially the same figure as that arrived at on 


* T am unable to identify the tonnage actually quoted by Mr. McKay. 
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Mr. McKay’s calculation.* It manifestly supports the conclusion 
that 60 millions at least is earned by our shipping, after deducting 
all outlays abroad, in the direct and indirect trades. 

I propose now, however, to deal more directly with the matter. 
The tonnage of the British mercantile fleet being known, how 
much per ton according to direct evidence, does the sailing ship 
and the steamer earn on the average, and how much ought to be 
the deduction for outlay abroad? I have many figures on this 
head to submit to you, and I must craye your patience on account 
of the very great importance of the subject. 

T have first to call your attention to Appendix No. IV, in which 
there are certain tables extracted from the “‘ Statist ”’ newspaper of 
26th November last. These tables summarise the accounts of our 
principal joint stock shipping companies in a form which was partly 
of my own suggestion, with a view to the present paper, though 
the tables themselves are not my own work, but the work of a 
gentleman already well known to many of you, Mr. Wynnard 
Hooper, whose analysis, I think, does him great credit. The points 
in this statement to which I desire to call attention are these :— 

a. The capital value of the fleets of eight companies, including 
some of the largest and best, but also including one or two of a 


second class, comes out on the average at 16/. 13s. per ton gross, 


which is not less than about 25/. per ton net, taking the net as 
two-thirds of the gross, and the real proportion being less. The 
range of value is from 13/. 2s. to 18/. 12s. per ton gross, or from 
19l. 138. to 27/. 16s. per net registered ton. These are much lower 
values in all cases, I believe, than the ships could be built for. They 
are not extreme values. 

b. The gross income of six of the above companies, repre- 
senting fairly well the average of the nine, works out at 14l. 12s. 
per ton gross, or about 22/. per net registered ton. This is a per- 
centage on the value of about 88 per cent. The percentage on the 
value in each case is :— 


Per Cent. 
Peninsular andosOriemtal ..-y..d den ieauiiatweness gt 
Bag Vesk oP it Nie oe Ae Bee CAMO BOaOk oR ap 92 
RRO VHS NEE certs ccrctand rsacholP ssdacjucts ab csr vse veg oak 70 
CECA ice) BP Zaye ail YE Ny Dic Ai a Re iy, an 100 
Pe goieksvg.t Bejrec as a 6h, Soir Neeteie hee Ko a a 84. 
MG PCATIHG LOR IARESEID V se2yis ces ctescvshsaseres-saseesssnessice 59 


* It is hardly worth while cumbering the paper with the details, but I have 
made a calculation of the actual weights of goods imported and exported, and 
these charges for freights would bring out a sum on such weights of 50 million 
pounds. I have also to call attention, on this head, to Appendix X, showing the 
amount of weights carried in our direct foreign trade, as far as weights can be 
stated. 
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Thus the lowest value per net registered ton is about 20/. and 
the lowest proportion of gross earnings about 60 per cent. 

c. The proportion of expenditure to gross income works out as 
follows : 





Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Peninsular and Oriental............ 92°4 APO ATO." \s.. <scracoasseteatn meee 83°9 
PECIUCUOUCATA Zoic restanetcen es rive 92°6 General Steam .............scesseces git 
BVOV a! TST Aes! taro peck ts, sence feae 99°3 Mercantile Steamship ............ 87°47 


The average of the six is about 91 per cent., and the lowest is 
about 84 per cent. As the gross earnings are a large percentage of 
the value, so the gross outlay is also a large proportion of the gross 
earnings. 

The outlay per ton gross amounts to 13/. 7s. on the average of 
the six companies, equal to about 20/. per net registered ton. The 
value being 25/., this shows an average outlay in proportion to the 
value of 80 per cent. 

d. In the case of three of the principal companies practically 
little more than half the gross earnings are from freights, but they 
earn from freights alone 2,116,000/., or about 8/. gross ton, equal to 
about 12/. per net registered ton. In any case a part of their income 
from passengers, probably the larger part, being for the conveyance 
of foreigners, or of persons travelling on foreign account, has the 
same effect on the international account as a charge for con- 
veyance of goods. It isa debit to foreign nations, and a credit to 
the shipowner in this country. 

e. The average expenditure per ton is stated under several 
heads for each of the three principal companies, and is in all very 
nearly alike, the mean being as follows :— 











Per Ton Gross. Per Ton Register. 

= as. Ean ice 

OGRE a Me ie ett Mats Tee tee Jes i} 37S 
Paygol, CREWE (tiilaioy. ic apetescesye<csnigevaye en i fao ee 6 
Provisions a: Ae So anced eee cake a 
Repairs and renewals © .s.:.:s.scc.scceeceees Laie? FM 
Insurance and depreciation ................ 2th 3 3 
Ottior ex penees toils ccs mesons t, rakes scnieseees ee 3) 6 12 
13°42 20 8 





I postpone drawing any deductions from the figures, as I have 
other figures to give, but I may note before passing that the figures 
as to the eight companies comprise 442,000 tons gross of shipping ; 
the figures as to six, 400,000 tons; and the figures as to three, 
278,000 tons. A considerable part of the steam mercantile fleet 
is thus represented. 
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IT have next to direct attention to the series of statements 
respecting different classes of ships in Appendix No. V. The 
statement B is exactly parallel, it will be observed, to the state- 
ments above quoted, relating to the leading companies which 
publish their accounts, with the differences that only the outlay is 
stated, and that the outlay abroad is distinguished from the outlay 
at home. The general result is that on a somewhat higher valua- 
tion, the steamers being valued at 20/. per ton gross, or 31/. per ton 
net register, the outlay is also about 65 to 70 per cent. of the value, 
or 21°88/. per registered ton in the one case and 20°34/. in the other 
case. The amount spent per ton on wages, coal, and other items is 
less than in the case of the companies which publish their accounts, 
but the total outlay is swollen by a large charge for depreciation. 

With regard to the distribution of the expenses between this 
country and abroad, the point to note seems to be that the total 
abroad in the one case is 7°70/. per ton and in the other 7°60/. per 
ton, or about 35 per cent. of the total outlay. The amount is 
chiefly for port expenses and Suez Canal expenses. 

The next statement, C, also relates to a steamer, but of a 
different class from the above, the value being 19/. only per net 
registered ton and the gross outlay 14/. 3s. per ton. The wages 
are again much lower than in the case of the first-class steamers, 
but the outlay for coal is as much as 5/. per ton. 

The next statement, D, is also a steamer—a cargo boat—the 
actual value not being stated, but apparently belonging to a class 
which is valued at 25/. per ton. Here the outlay is 14/. 13s. 7d. 
per ton, and the wages are as much as 2/. 17s. 6d. per ton. 

HK. Is another steamer, a plain cargo boat, valued at 25/. per ton, 
with an annual outlay of 11/. 2s. per ton, including only 1/. 10s. per 
ton for wages. 

F. Is another cargo boat, value about 22/. per ton. Here the 
gross earnings are stated, and amount to about 17/. per ton, nearly 
80 per cent. of the value. Of the 17/. per ton earned, the outlay 
abroad is 7/. per ton, or between a half and a third. 

G. Contains an account of four steamers in the Mediterranean 
trade, valued at 15/. per gross ton, or 22/. net, whose average outlay 
amounts to about 1o/. 16s. per ton gross, equal to about 16/. per 
ton net. The results are in fact much the same as for F, though 
the payments abroad do not appear so large. 

H. Is a record of four steamers engaged in the coasting trade or 
short voyages. Their average value is aiso about 15/. per gross 
ton, or 22/. per ton net, and the average outlay is about 10/. Ios. 
per gross ton, or 15/. 15s. per net ton. 

The next records, I, K, and IL, all relate to sailing ships: 
I shows an outlay of 5/. 17s. per net registered ton; K an outlay of 
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61. 1s. 8d.; and L, which gives an average of no fewer than fifty 
vessels engaged in miscellaneous trades, an average outlay of about 
5/. 6s. per net registered ton. The values in I and K are 15/. and 
14l. respectively, and in L about 9/. 10s. per ton. In the case of L the 
statement is accompanied by a private note, indicating that the profit 
is about 1/. 16s. per ton, that is about one-third of the outlay. This 
would make the gross earnings over 7/. per ton, and as the outlay 
abroad is 1/. 10s. per ton, the gross earning receivable at home 
would be about.5/. tos. per ton. 

Combining all the information from the various sources, what it 
seems to point to in the case of steamers is first a gross outlay, 
ranging from about 117. or 12/. up to 20/. and even more, per net 
registered ton, this gross outlay being also about 80 or go per cent. 
of the income, which would thus range from about 15/. to 22/. per 
ton. In no case, apparently, not even that of the lowest collier, 
can the gross income be put at less than about 15/. per ton. The 
subjoined table brings out this clearly :— 





Gross Income Outlay per Ton. 


where Stated, 











per Ton. Amount. Fepterex of 
£& pe FAG 
Six steamers in “‘ Statist’’........... 22 DC) tee ee 88 
Siafementh wc: acciames ae: — Sara - i 2h 
AE ASENG Live ith ne iar reee ita I, he 14's 22 Ba 
y OD Ge Woe dass saat ceeds ea o-- 14.13 7 — 
PSA HS Za) Oe, ve dee oe = 
<3 Me cdc tiewidaniins.® eieecntss 17 12 - - 70 
Hy GOI as Saat, At SCH N/E La — 16 - — me 
16 ars SMR eT. a Le hin ee = 








Thus, in any case where the income is mentioned at all, even in 
the case of an ordinary steamer spending no more than 12/. per 
ton, there is no lower sum mentioned than 17/. per ton. Assuming 
that in all the other cases the percentage of expenses is also high, 
and not less than 80 per cent. of the income, we should have an 
income in all except the lowest class amounting to about 16/. to 
18/. per ton and upwards. 

I shall propose then to place the earnings of our steam fleet 
on home account, inclusive of the earnings from passengers, at not 
less than 15/. per ton, which would allow for expenditure in foreign 
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ports. This on the tonnage registered at the end of 1880, viz., 
2,723,000 tons, would come to about 41 million pounds. 

With regard to the sailing vessels, the problem seems more 
simple. The average earnings may be put at not less than 7/. pet 
ton, the outlay being 5/. 6s. per ton. The sum of 7/. per ton on a 
fleet of 3,851,000 tons comes to about 27 million pounds, from which 
about il. 10s. per ton, or say 6 million pounds, would fall to be 
deducted for outlay in foreign ports, leaving about 21 million 
pounds as earned on home account. The two sums together amount 
to 62 million pounds, which is not far from the sum of 60 million 
pounds already arrived at. A certain deduction would of course 
have to be made from this calculation for the earnings of the fleet 
engaged purely in coasting, but not sufficient, I think, to alter the 
round figure of 60 million pounds. 

As a rough calculation, I would suggest that 5/. per ton from 
sailing ships, and 15/. per ton from steamers, will give us an 
approximate figure for the foreign earnings of our mercantile fleet,. 
making all corrections for outlays abroad. If there is any over- 
estimate, there would be a set off to some extent in the outlay on 
foreign vessels in our own ports. 

My own impression is that the figure is under and not over the 
mark. The above account deals only with vessels on the register of 
the United Kingdom, and known to be employed in the foreign 
trade. There are many vessels, as already hinted, on colonial 
registers, or which have been lost sight of, which are really British 
owned, and which bring an income to British owners. We may 
be sure that there are considerable sums beyond what has been 
stated to be brought to account. 

It will serve to make clear to us what all this trade means, 
besides confirming the conclusion to the income derived from it 
to the United Kingdom, if we farther inquire what the share of the 
gross earnings which comes to us is composed of. What are the 
principal items? The information in the Appendices IV and V 
bears a good deal on this point, and may be confirmed in various 
ways. 

The principal items are clearly—wages, victualling, insurance, 
repairs, renewals and depreciation, and profit. I have to submit 
the following table, deduced from the accounts annexed, always 
premising that the figures show only what is earned for the United 
Kingdom :— 


Q 2 
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Total for Tonnage 


























Per Ton. 0) 
United Kingdom. 
Mlus. 
Sailing Vessels— Elis ou, £ 
YY OS ics cnt ea eayatt te sacar tenae saicearte feat paeeare sre Miaatasset: Le 4 
VAC URUN GT isch Raectetessscceconeateoeersaeeieatseves. - ll - 2 
Insurance, 7% per cent. on mean value of Yes 
TOL, Coy alc tiae 2, 6 ener Ree | 3 
Repairs, renewal, and depreciation, 123 per We eas: 
cent. on mean value of 1o/. per ton .... 5 
Prolite tek. Conta tei, ceaaragiatss apgsthedencsies-oaprs Le Oe is 
POLARS: Haves Saget tieben ster scses se —_— | 19 
Steamers— | 
ROY Fed ec tee ies Gccexsonoansstovaateceeanalessctcypirsersronwernes 2 -- | By 
FP POVISIOUIS + osysessiteessly incon eeteiaeesin wh. ees eet 1 10 - 4% 
Insurance, 73 per cent. on mean value of 117 6 
PRL OOL DOM. cus sieccocviuesateree sist os seupastatuecase' 5 
Repairs, renewals, and depreciation 15 per 
3 15 - IO 
cent. on mean value of 25/. per ton 
Pyout, 12 per Cent, soe dececesbuy-uataceeaen: ou! OG 8F 
Totalee Races. Beale, oe — 33% 
Summary. 
Sailing Vessels. Steamers. Total. 
Mins. Mins. Mins. 
£ £ £ 
IVY AB OR' cts ccsnsnsntseoncdet easesusuneaey 4 5} 9} 
HSTOYIBIONS \Sesacccsdotetcvecsteqsessteees 2 As 6h 
ANIANPATECE Bo Riie de. asdacteeee 3 5 8 
RGPAING, CA nuesesnintsvaueres 5 10 Is 
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20 35 52k 
Add port expenses at home, including harbour and light dues, gh 
COMITORARIOTIS ea okecacdte cass oct etre ts cata de des scaslogeiade ots es: - 
», coals shipped in steamers from United Kingdom ................ 2 
ANS) Boenie Stet eens Be Anais Bi. 62 





Here again little is included for the outlay on foreign vessels 
in English ports, while no deduction is made for the earnings of our 
fleet engaged in the coasting trade. Making all allowances, the 
figure of 60 million pounds as our foreign earnings in connection 
with shipping is submitted as near the mark. 

The question arises whether the figures are vraisemblable, and it 
is immediately suggested as regards wages that we have a check. 
The number of persons employed in our mercantile fleet in 1880, 
not including masters, was 193,000. Dividing g} million pounds 
by this sum we get at an average money wage of 5o0/. per man. 


a 
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I do not consider this a very high average, allowing for the fact 
that it includes the pay of masters, and officers of every grade, 
engineers, stokers, and others, all receiving more than the ordinary 
A.B. wages, which are not less than 2/. tos. or 3/. per month.* The 
averages for sailing vessels and steamers would work out about 
401. per man for sailing vessels, and rather less than 70/. per man 
for steamers, which of course include a much larger proportion of 
highly skilled labour. 

With regard to victualling, I think I need do no more than refer 
you to the paper of Mr. Bourne already cited, in which he gives the 
estimate of 6 million pounds for victualling and stores for the year 
1879—that is, victualling and stores put on board ships from the 
United Kingdom. As I understand Mr. Bourne’s mode of doing 
the sum, this would include victuals and stores put on board foreign 
ships also, whereas this item in the above account only includes 
British ships; but the item in any case is not a large one, 

The other items of insurance, repairs, renewals and depreciation, 
and profit require less remark. They amount altogether to 35 per 
cent. on the value of our shipping, which I assume to be about 40 
million pounds for sailing vessels, and about 70 million pounds for 
steamers, in the year 1880. With regard to insurance, however, it 
may be pointed out that the replacements required by wrecks to 
vessels of the United Kingdom—lI speak of total losses only— 
amount to about } 


159,000 tons, sailing vessels. 
230,000 ,, steamers 


380,000 4, ‘total 








annually. The cost of building these vessels at 15/. per ton for 
sailing vessels, and 30/. per ton for steamers would be about 
g million pounds, or more than the 8 millions put down for in- 
surance. I am inclined to think that this estimate in particular is 
under the mark, but I leave the figure as it stands, in case it 
should be thought by some that there is an over-estimate for repairs 
and depreciation. This last is a high estimate, though I consider 
it fully justified by the figures before me, shipping property ageing 
rapidly. With regard to the profit, in putting it at 12% per cent., 
I have kept a good deal below what more than one shipowner 


* See return, “ Progress of Merchant Shipping for 1880.” 

+ It will obviously be suggested that two deductions should be made, one for 
the wages of the fleet engaged in cvasting, the other for wages paid abroad ; but 
the deductions on these heads would, I believe, be immaterial, while I have sought 
to allow for minor corrections like these by the moderation of the estimates. In 
1881, wages generally advanced above the figures here dealt with about 6/. per 
head, or nearly 1,500,000/, in all. 
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owns to, but the rate is undoubtedly a good deal more than that 
paid by the high-class steam shipping companies whose accounts 
are published. There is reason to believe, however, that the latter 
are among the least remunerative of vessels. With regard to port 
expenses at home, the broad facts are that harbour, pilotage, and 
light dues alone would account for nearly three-fourths of the 
amount here stated, and only a small part would fall on the coast- 
ing fleet. The final item of coal put on board steamers at home is 
rendered necessary in this calculation by the exclusion from the 
other items of any payments abroad, which are included in the 
general accounts above dealt with.* 

There is a concurrence of testimony, therefore, to the effect that 
an enormous sum accrues annually to the United Kingdom in con- 
nection with its shipping business, and that the sum of 60 million 
pounds is not far from the mark. First, in examining the imports 
and exports of the whole world, we find a difference between them 
which must represent the cost of conveyance, and analysing and 
dividing this amount among the principal shipowning nations, we 
get a figure of about 60 million pounds as due annually to the 
United Kingdom for freight alone. Second, according to various 
testimonies—Mr. Bourne, Mr. Newmarch, Mr. McKay and others— 
there is known to be a large sum annually accruing in connection 
with the direct trade of the United Kingdom alone, a sum of 40 to 
50 millions sterling, and this sum, making due allowance for what 
comes to us from the shipping in the indirect trade, again points to 
the probability of a large sum being due to us which cannot be less 
than about 60 million pounds. Third, the direct evidence of the 
accounts of numerous steamers and sailing ships points to a gross 
earning of this amount if not more, deducting all outlays abroad. 
Last of all, there is additional confirmation in the analysis of the 
different items of the expenses of our fleet, and the comparison of 
these items with ether sources of information, such as, for wages, 
the number of men employed, for victualling and stores—the inde- 
pendent inquiry of Mr. Bourne, for insurance—the sums actually 
spent in replacing wrecks, for profit—the actual admissions of ship» 
owners themselves, and the accounts of leading companies, and for 
such items as port expenses—the amounts actually paid for harbour 
and light dues. I must again repeat, however, my impression that 
probably a much larger sum is really due to us, in consequence 
both of the moderation of the estimates, and the circumstance of 


* There ought to be some further correction, perhaps, as regards the latter 
figures in respect of the earnings of our mercantile fleet engaged in the coasting 
trade, already referred to, but that portion, as already stated, is comparatively 
small, while these last calculations do not include anything for the earnings or 
profit of British owned ships not on the register of the United Kingdom. 
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a large number of vessels not on the registers of the United 
Kingdom being in fact owned in the United Kingdom. It is not 
necessary, however, for the special purpose of this paper to name 
an exact figure. I shall be content if I have made clear that the 
business, of shipowning is really enormous, and that if we would - 
make any use at all of the imports and exports in the question of 
the balance of trade, we must dwell on the invisible export which 
takes place by means of our shipping. The discussion on the subject 
ought to include a formal treatment of the question of how much 
our shipping earns. 

The inquiry does not end here. I have already drawn attention 
to the point that the shipowner is not the only person concerned in 
the cost of conveyance, of which the aggregate excess of imports in 
the imports and exports of the world are composed. There are 
other commissions and charges, of which I have suggested that 
the English share amounts ut least to 16 million pounds; perhaps 
20 million pounds would be nearer the mark. The latter sum is 
only 25 per cent. on the total of our imports and exports—about 
800 million pounds; and when I point out that insurance cannot 
be estimated at less than 15s. per cent., and bankers’ commission, 
bill stamps, and minor charges 5s. per cent., leaving only 14 per 
cent. for all other charges, the estimate must be held to he 
moderate. Mr. McKay, in the letter already referred to, makes 
the commission and charges amount to more than double this sum, 
and quotes the case of a Manchester shipment, in which the insu- 
rance and other charges come to 4 per cent. J confess I am afraid 
of too big figures, and have tried to keep well within the mark. 
The sum of 20 million pounds, added to the 60 million pounds due | 
to us for freight, makes a total of 80 million pounds, which is really, 
to use a phrase which I have tried to make familiar, an invisible 
export. In using the imports and exports statistics for the question 
of the balance of trade, we have to credit ourselves, in addition to 
our recorded exports, with a sum of at least this amount. 

Such figures, if accepted, without any further correction for 
interest receivable for investments abroad, would serve of themselves 
to revolutionise the conception of the international balance between 
this country and other nations, which would be suggested by the 
bare consideration of the import and export figures. In the last 
few years the excess of imports, as we have seen, has been about 
120 million pounds (see supra, p. 205), but a deduction from this 
sum of 80 million pounds would reduce the amount to 40 million 
pounds, without any correction whatever for other international 
transactions, such as the receipt of interest upon our foreign invest- 
ments. Even apart from such a correction then, the excess of 
imports is almost accounted for. A nominal difference of about 
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40 million pounds, subject to the qualifications already stated, is 
practically much the same thing as no difference at all. As we 
have seen, we cannot be sure to within 15 or 20 million pounds of 
the totals of our imports and exports, and the balance shown by 
them, while there is also a very great probability that the sum of 
80 million pounds, which I have assumed to be annually earned by 
the country in connection with its shipping, and other charges in 
connection with the conveyance of goods from country to country, 
is a good deal under the mark. When we establish, therefore, that 
40 million pounds is a maximum sum for the apparent excess of 
imports, we establish that there is nothing in such a figure by 
itself to give us any concern about the nation living on its capital. 
An excess of that amount might easily be balanced by an excess 
in the opposite direction in other years; we must expect so great 
a trade as that of the United Kingdom to exhibit oscillations of 
this magnitude. If it is to be proved that the nation is living on 
its capital to any extent at all, it must be shown aliunde, from the 
operations of the stock exchanges and otherwise, that the nation is 
borrowing abroad, or is bringing home its capital. 

The figures suggest another correction of the first impression of 
the import and export figures. The excess of imports being itself 
no novelty, and the only thing new being the sudden increase in 
recent years, the question is naturally suggested whether there is 
any change in the invisible items of our export which would help 
to account for such an increase. On this head I need hardly say 
that nothing has been more remarkable during the last twenty years 
than the wonderful progress of our shipping, both in absolute 
amount and in relation to the rest of the world. The figures as to 
the United Kingdom are :— 


Tonnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels belonging to the United Kingdom. 


[In thousands of tons.] 








Steam. : Increase per 
a Soe EE ere Total in : 
Sailing. i Sailine Tons Cent. in 
Amount. ra Aulive Tone mA ‘ Five Periods. 
Tons. 

1840 ........ 23087 87 348 2,985 — 
ibO ERS. 35336 168 672 4,008 30 
BS. «cae 4,134 452 1,808 5,942 50 
fh) ae 4,506 1,111 45444 8,950 50 
Be) See ssp 35799 2,720 10,880 14,679 64 





The business is thus a rapidly increasing one. ‘Twenty years 
ago the mercantile fleet of the United Kingdom was capable of per- 
forming the work of about two-fifths only of the present mercantile 
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fleet. Assuming the earnings to be in much the same proportion, 
the sum accruing to the United Kingdom in connection with its 
shipping would be about 27 million pounds only twenty years ago, 
as compared with 60 million pounds now. Hven as compared with a 
period ten years ago, since which our mercantile fleet has increased 
65 per cent., such an increase would imply that the earnings ten 
years ago were only about 35 million pounds, as compared with 
60 million pounds now, a difference of 25 million pounds, by which 
our invisible exports, in connection with the shipping alone, have 
increased in the ten years. Not only then is the excess of imports 
no new fact, but the increase of it in recent years is obviously 
to be largely accounted for by the increase of our shipping 
business.* 

The increase of our shipping has been going on quite steadily 
all through the recent years of depression. You had the figures 
before you at your last meeting in Mr. Glover’s very able paper 
but for convenience of reference I have included in the Appendix » 
(No. VI) a statement of the progress of our mercantile fleet in each 
year since 1854, from which date we are able to compare it with 
the excess of imports, adding a note of the estimated earnings for 
the United Kingdom on the basis already established. This shows 
a progressive increase from about 24 million pounds in 1854 to over 
60 million pounds at the present time. It will be said perhaps that 
rates of freight have been diminishing, which is perhaps true to a 
certain extent; but such a reduction is allowed for in the mode of 
calculation adopted, the earning power of steamers being stated at 
three times only that of sailing ships, whereas their effectiveness is 
as 4 to 1. The reduction of freights cannot have been very 
great all round, though it may be large on some descriptions of 
cargo. The expenses, owing to the rise of wages, notwithstanding 
the great economy of iron as compared with wood, and the economy 
of labour by means of large vessels and the substitutions of steam 
for sailing, still remain very large, both per ton per annum and per 
voyage. 

The other charges for conveyance accruing to a country like the 
United Kingdom must also have increased greatly during the last 
twenty years. The charge of 23 per cent. on the foreign trade of 
twenty years ago would have been under 10 million pounds, as 
compared with 20 million pounds now. 

These corrections will best be shown in a short table, for which 
I have made use of the figures in Table III, already summarised 
(see supra, p. 205) :— 

* See also on this head Appendix X, already referred to, showing the great 


increase in recent years of weights carried in the direct foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom, where weights are stated or can be calculated. 
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Excess of Imports as shown in Appendis III, and Summarised above 
(supra, p. 25), Corrected by Deducting (1) the Charges for Gross Earn- 
ings of Shipping as shown in Appendix VI; and (2) the Charge of 
23 per Cent. for Commissions, Insurance, &c., on the Total Amount of the 
Direct Trade of the United Kingdom. 

[in millions of pounds.] 





Charges to be Deducted. 
Total nani Z Co 
Imports and cess Camm RS es 
Exports. of Imports. | Freight, &e. — Total. 
- 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
1854—56....; 330 37 25 8 32 a) 
*57-59...| 386 31 27 10 37 | (-) 6 
: 
; 2... 432 53 28 il 39 14 
63-65... ) 523 60 34 13 47 13 
| 
*66-68..... 566 67 37 14 51 16 
69-71... 617 61 39 15 54 7 
72-74 | 732 61 46 18 64 (-) 3 
"75-77... 713 121 51 18 69 52 
*78-80.... | 690 119 58 17 75 4H 
t 





This table needs no comment. The figures are not presented as 
exact, but they show approximately the difference between the real 
and the apparent excess, and one of the reasons for the apparent 
excess increasing in recent years. There remains, of course, the 
more general question of the balance of indebtedness between 
nations, all the pomts yet dealt with, the imports and exports them- 
selves, and the sum accruing to the United Kingdom for the gross 
earnings of its mercantile fleet and for other charges of conveyance 
being only items in a more general account. On this head, however, 
I may be permitted not to enlarge. It is notorious that a large 
sum is due to this country annually for its investments abroad; we 
belong, as has been seen, to a geographical group which has 
probably such interest to receive. The usual estimate has been 
about 50 million pounds to 60 million pounds a year; but since 
these estimates were made our imvestments abroad have increased 
enormously, the public issues on foreign account of the last six 
years alone, i.e., since the foreign loan collapse of 1875 on the 
London Stock Exchange, having been about 210 million pounds, 
this figure not including, moreover, some very large issues, in which 
the London Stock Exchange was interested, but where the issue 
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from a consideration of the enormous investment of capital in the 
movement of goods in our ships, and in the conduct of our trade in 
foreign countries themselves, that this private capital has never been 
sufficiently estimated, and that our investments of capital abroad at 
the present time are not less than 1,500 million pounds sterling, on 
which interest at only 5 per cent. would be 75 million pounds per 
annum, at 6 per cent. go million pounds per annum, and at 7 per 
cent. 105 million pounds per annum. Whatever sum we take, 
looking at the small magnitude of the excess of imports which 
remains after proper corrections for the charges of the cost of con- 
veyance, there can be no question that in recent years, large as the 
apparent excess of imports has been, this country has been 
continuing to invest capital abroad—from 40 million pounds to 60 
million pounds per annum, if not more. But for this lending, 
the excess of imports would have been still greater than it has 
been. 

I do not propose to go farther into this question of the balance 
of indebtedness in its international transactions for the United 
Kingdom. To complete it would require an elaborate investigation 
of the magnitude of private investments, while such points as the 
expenditure of British citizens abroad, and the expenditure by 
foreigners in this country, and the minor movements of inter- 
national capital in connection with exchange operations, would all 
require to be considered. To treat this subject properly would 
require a paper by itself almost as long as the one now before you, 
which is already of ample dimensions. I shall be quite content if 
I have established to your satisfaction (1) that the question to be 
investigated is not that of the diminution, but of the increase, of 
our investments abroad—that there is really no question at all of 
the nation bringing home capital or living on its capital in recent 
years; and (2) that, whatever may be our conclusion on this point, 
the import and export figures themselves are only a small part of 
the question, and that the use of these figures by some writers as 
if they were the whole, is only to be excused, if it is excusable, 
on the score of ignorance of the nature of statistics and the necessary 
conditions of dealing with them. 


V.—Subject continued: The Excess of Imports or Hxports in 
France and the United States. Conclusion. 


Mutatis mutandis, all these points have to be considered of 
course in dealing with foreign nations. I shall only consider two, 
the United States and France. The United States is the country 
which has perhaps the largest excess of exports. In the last six 
years, including bullion, that excess has been 37 million pounds 
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annually. (See Appendix VIII.) The United States is practically 


a country whose exports, apart from the question of interest on 
borrowed money, ought to balance its imports, its foreign shipping 
being quite insignificant, earning for it probably, according to the 
above calculation of 5/. per ton for sailing ships, about 6 million 
pounds a year only. How then is the excess of exports to be 
accounted for? What economic circumstances or conditions does 
it imply? I have to suggest two things: (1) the expenditure 
by United States citizens travelling abroad less the expenditure of 
foreigners travelling in the United States; (2) the interest payable 
to foreigners on account of foreign capital invested in the United 
States. The former cannot be less, I believe, than 10 million to 
15 million pounds, the annual migration of Americans to Hurope 
being 20,000 to 30,000, in addition to an American colony of several 
thousands almost constantly resident in Europe, and the latter 
cannot be less than 30 million pounds; total 40 million pounds. 
Hven if the latter ought to be a smaller figure, we should still have 
to consider the margin of error in the United States figures, 
especially those for the imports, on account of the undervaluations 
and smuggling, so that the apparent excess of exports would. he 
more than the real excess, because of the imports being undervalued. 
There is certainly nothing in the excess of exports to indicate 
unusual prosperity, whether present or prospective. The recent 
increase of the exports, and of the excess of exports, is also to be 
accounted for by the fact that in the last twenty years American 
foreign shipping has been diminishing in proportion to its total 
trade. That trade twenty years ago was 135 million pounds only, 
the tonnage of American shipping in the foreign trade being over 
25 million tons, which, at the rate of 5/. per ton, would entitle it to 
a gross income of 123; million pounds a year. Now the trade is 
347 million pounds, and the earnings from the shipping must be 
about 6 million pounds only. There is ample reason, therefore, for 
the excess of imports in the American trade ceasing, and an excess 
of exports beginning, apart from the farther obvious explanation 
that America borrowed large sums abroad during the civil war and 
afterwards, the interest of which has now to be paid. It seems a 
nice question whether America of late years has been reducing its 
indebtedness abroad, but there is nothing, at least in the import 
and export figures, corrected as they ought to be, to indicate such 
areduction. I am only concerned, however, at present, with pointing 
out the nature of the inquiry which must be made. 

As regards France, the account stands as follows for the last 
twenty years (see Appendix IX) :— 
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Here the excess of imports is less marked than it is in the case 
of the United Kingdom, and there has been a smaller increase in 
the excess in recent years compared with six or seven years ago. 
The explanation, no doubt, is that French shipping is comparatively 
small, being 932,000 tons, and has increased very little in recent 
years, the only change being that since 1860 about 200,000 tons of 
steam shipping have been substituted for as many tons sailing, the 
total rather diminishing. The total gross earnings for France, at 
the same rate as for England, can only be about 6 million pounds, 
and the increase in twenty years little over 2 million pounds. 
At the same time, leaving out our shipping, the excess is as 
great in proportion for France as for the United Kingdom. There 
can be little question of France having increased its invest- 
ments abroad, notwithstanding the payment of the indemnity, 
while it must derive a large income annually from the expenditare 
of foreigners travelling or residing in France, French citizens 
by comparison going very little abroad. It would be interesting 
for France as for Hngland to trace the growth of its foreign 
investments in recent years, but the problem of stating its balance 
is neither so large as that for England nor so complicated in 
various ways. The figures, however, when rightly considered, are 
in apparent accordance with the economic circumstances of the 
country, while they teach nothing as to comparative prosperity or 
the reverse. 
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The broad conclusion is that the importance attached in some 
of the recent discussions to the excess of imports in any country, 
and to the increase of that excess in this country in recent years, 
and contrariwise to the excess of exports in the case of other 
countries, and to the increase of that excess, is wholly mistaken. 
There is nothing in the facts either way to indicate special circum- 
stances of prosperity or adversity, or that one nation is living on 
its foreign capital, and another increasing its foreign capital or 
diminishing its indebtedness abroad. The facts when investigated 
throw a great deal of light on the industrial circumstances of 
different countries, but until investigated and compared with other 
facts they are entirely without meaning. In other words, import 
and export figures require delicate and careful handling for any 
such inquiry as the account of indebtedness between nations. 
Quod erat demonstrandum. 


V1I.—Import and Hxport Statistics and the Protectionist Controversy. 


The second special inquiry I have proposed is the way to use 
import and export figures in the controversy between free traders 
and protectionists. How do the statistics assist ? 

In answering this question, we must be struck by the fact that 
there can hardly be any statistics available to settle directly the 
cardinal question between free trade and protection, viz., which 
régime favours most the general prosperity of a people, morally as 
well as materially. No such question can be treated practically 
from a material point of view alone; political and moral considera- 
tions must come in. I could quite understand a free trader 
admitting a protectionist system to be the best materially, and a 
protectionist admitting the free trade system to be the best mate- 
rially, and yet each on moral and political grounds preferring the 
less advantageous system in a material view. But how difficult 
to trace out all the effects of an economic régime in the moral 
and political sphere. Even materially, however, there can hardly 
be adequate statistics. To make any statistical comparison at all 
possible between different régimes, it would be necessary either 
to find two countries practically alike in their economic and 
industrial circumstances, and in the character of their people, 
subject them to the opposite régimes, and then ascertain and 
compare their relative material progress; or to find a particular 
country subjected at different periods to the two opposite régimes 
without any other differences, and then compare the different 
results, if any such are appreciable. Experience does not supply 
us with such cases. No two communities are sufficiently alike 
to be comparable in strict logic. The slightest differences in the 
race or moral condition of the two communities which are to out- 
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ward appearance much the same, might make a great deal of 
difference in their material progress. If the two are subjected to 
different economic régimes, how are we to tell whether the inferior 
progress of the one materially—even when we are sure about the 
inferiority—is due to the régime, and not to other differences in the 
character of the communities, which we cannot so well appreciate ? 
The same with a community at different periods of its own history. 
How can we tell that there is no moral difference of a serious kind 
to affect the economic progress of the community between one 
period and another? EHxternal economic circumstances are besides 
incessantly changing, and may affect two communities apparently 
of much the same character and position quite differently. If it 
were possible to institute many pairs of comparisons and exhibit a 
uniform result in all, it might be safe to infer that it was the régime 
which did make the difference, no other uniform cause of difference 
being assignable; but this condition of course it is impossible to 
fulfil. 

Quite lately an interesting attempt has been made by Mr. Baden- 
Powell,* to show that the régime does make all the difference in the 
case of two communities which he compares—New South Wales 
and Victoria, the former free trading and the latter protectionist; 
but directly I fear the comparison proves nothing. In strict logic 
one comparison is not enough. There must be many comparisons. 
It may be doubted, moreover, as regards this particular case, 
whether the two communities compared were really in sufficiently 
like circumstances at starting to make the comparison really valu- 
able; while it is not shown that no other circumstances besides the 
economic ones may: have helped to make the difference since; nor is 
it shown that the difference of the régime itself was so great as to 
justify us in calling the one colony free trading and the other pro- 
tectionist. But granting the apparent hkeness of the cases in all 
except the one point, what I have to urge is that one comparison 
proves nothing in strict logic, and at best does no more than raise 
a presumption to be confirmed or set aside by farther inquiry. 

There would be a farther difficulty in making such an inquiry 
statistically, in the facility with which the visible consequences of 
an inferior régime may be masked by an increase of industry on the 
part of the suffering community to make up the loss. The com- 
munity, rather than lose in the return to its labour, might labour 
more energetically, and so the outward result would be as before— 
the production, consumption, and saving, might remain what they 
were. It is even conceivable that the community suffering most 
might apparently gain, in consequence of a greater development of 
industry and energy than what is absolutely necessary to supply 

* “Fortnightly Review,” March, 1882. 
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the loss. In any case, I am quite ready to believe that the visible 
difference, as between free trade and protection, if the protection is 
not extreme, may often not be so great as to be traceable by 
statistics. Suppose the protected industries in a country giving 
protection to be one-tenth of the whole, or the industries which 
might be protected in a free trading community, but which are left 
free, to be also one-tenth, which is a large proportion, and that the 
loss arising to the community by the diversion of capital and labour 
from more profitable to less profitable employments is 10 per cent. 
on the production of this one-tenth of the people; then the loss to 
the whole community—the difference it makes—is only 1 per cent. 
of the total production. Even if the diversion causes a waste of 
25 per cent. only in the protected industries in the one case, and 
the unprotected industries in the other case, the difference to the 
whole community is still only 24 per cent. Such small margins, it 
is obvious, may be lost sight of among other things, and easily made 
up by a little more industry on the part of those who suffer. They 
may also affect still less the growth of wealth, through the com- 
munity bearing what loss there may be out of its income and 
accumulating wealth as rapidly as before. There is an inherent 
difficulty, then, of a very formidable kind, in showing by statistics 
that any given economic régime is more favourable to the material 
welfare of a community than another. Unless the differences are 
extreme and marked, there seems hardly possible much difference 
in the broad results, of which statistics can take note, whether a 
community is free trading or protectionist. 

Such being the case as regards statistics generally, it is hardly 
necessary to add that import and export statistics alone cannot give 
much help. They are even irrelevant to the question to be answered. 
It is quite conceivable that a country may be very prosperous with- 
out foreign trade at all, or with very little foreign trade, or that for 
special reasons the foreign trade of the least progressing country as 
a whole, may be making greater progress than the foreign trade of 
a more progressing country. Were the British empire, for instance, 
to form one customs union, the foreign trade of that union would 
probably be less than the foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
alone is now, and its growth or decline would be less important in 
proportion to the whole business of the empire than the growth 
or decline of the foreign trade of the mother country is now to the 
mother country itself. The progress of the foreign trade of different 
countries is thus no index at all of their relative progress materially. 
Even therefore if you could reduce the so-called imports and exports 
of different countries to common denominators, and make all proper 
allowances for changes of prices and the like disturbing influences, 
which I have already shown to be most difficult, you would be no 
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nearer than you were before to proving that the country whose 
foreign trade increases fastest is the most prosperous materially. 
There is a more serious difficulty still. Foreign trade is trade 
between nations, and the foreign trade of a country which has an 
inferior régime, may consequently increase as much in amount, and 
perhaps infinitely more in proportion, than the foreign trade of a 
country with a superior régime. The trade of the inferior may be 
with the superior, and the two will increase pari passu, though the 
impetus may be given by the superior and not by the inferior. We 
may see this very clearly if we put the hypothetical case of two 
countries, the one free trading and the other protectionist, trading 
exclusively with each other, that is, having no other foreign trade, 
with a third country doing no trade itself but carrying for the two 
others. Clearly the foreign trade of the free trading and protectionist 
countries must exactly balance. Their imports and exports will be 
exactly alike. Whether, to give a practical illustration, the foreign 
trade of the United States with the United Kingdom has been the 
result of the impetus of the former or the latter will, I think, hardly 
be open to question. It is the United Kingdom which by its 
purchases has stimulated the foreign trade of the United States, 
small as that trade is compared with our own. In any case, these 
considerations show sufficiently that the increase of foreign trade 
proves nothing by itself as regards the relative material prosperity 
of different countries. The circumstances affecting foreign trade, 
besides the differences of régime, are innumerable; and above all, 
it is a necessity that countries with different régimes should trade 
with each other, so that the greater prosperity of free trade 
countries may cause the foreign trade of protectionist countries to 
advance more rapidly than that of their own. 

But while statistics are thus not available in giving a distinct 
yes or no to the cardinal question between free trade and protection, 
it does not follow that they are of no use at all. Rightly used 
and handled they may contribute materially to the solution of the 
points at issue. I have to suggest various ways in which they may 
be so used. 

First. The proposition, if accepted, that statistics are not avail- 
able to prove directly the superiority of one régime to another in 
promoting material prosperity, appears to be entirely on the free 
trade side of the argument. It is the protectionist on whom the 
onus of proof les. He affirms that if the State interferes with 
trade and does certain things, the greater material prosperity of a 
country will ensue. He is bound therefore to furnish proof that 
the State ought to interfere, and interfere in the way indicated. 
The free trader, on the other hand, need not prove anything at all. 
He simply wishes to let things alone unless it can be shown that 
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something should be done; the whole onus of proof is on his 
opponent. When it appears therefore that statistics cannot be 
appealed to in the direct issue between free trade and protection ; 
that statistics can hardly be got to indicate in any way the 
superiority of one régime to another ; this is as much as to say that 
the protectionist is not helped by statistics. One great branch of 
argument is cut away from him. Logically then the unsuitability 
of statistics, owing to their necessary imperfections, for solving the 
direct issue between free trade and protection, isa material fact. In 
pointing out that they are unsuitable we do a great deal to destroy 
the protectionist case. 

It may be asked then how it is that the protectionist appeals so 
much to statistics—that he talks of the greater increase of pros- 
perity in protectionist countries, of the greater increase relatively 
of the foreign trade of protectionist countries, of special industries 
promoted by protection, and so forth? The reply is that very often 
the facts appealed to are themselves misunderstood, being, as we 
have seen, very difficult to read, while their logical treatment is a 
difficult matter. I notice in all these discussions that the state- 
ment of the major premiss is avoided. The, protectionists do 
not make clear to themselves what they wish to prove. They show, 
for instance, that the United States is prosperous; but that is not 
what they have to prove. What they have to prove is that it is 
more prosperous than it would have been under a free trade régime, 
a statement in which statistics cannot help them. They assert, 
again, that the foreign trade of protectionist countries increases 
faster than that of free trading countries; but what they have really 
got to prove is not only that it increases faster than that of other 
countries, but that it increases faster than it would have done under 
free trade, and that this more rapid increase is itself an index of 
greater growth of material prosperity generally than would have 
otherwise taken place. The proof again that special industries 
have been fostered by protection is nihil ad rem. What has to be 
proved is that the industry of the country as a whole has prospered, 
which is a very different thing. Without discussing then the whole 
case between free trade and protection, we are entitled, as a 
scientific body, to point out that the call which protection makes 
on statistics is one which cannot be answered. The protectionist 
seeks an affirmative answer to a question which statistics cannot 
answer affirmatively or negatively. . 

We may perhaps go farther, and say that as the protectionist 
relies so much on statistics, and has nothing else to rely on,—his 
argument is always an appeal from theory to facts—then there can 
be no argument for protection. This appears, in fact, to be the 
logical position of the controversy. 
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VII.—Subject continued: The Negative Use of Import and Ezport 
Statistics. 


Second. While statistics can be of no use to the protectionist, 
they may be of use to the free trader, negatively, by affording 
presumptive conclusions that the anticipations of the protectionists 
are unfounded. The protectionist, in arguing that a country will 
be better off under protection than under free trade, implies and 
assumes that the condition under free trade will not be satisfactory, 
that this is the reason for not letting things alone. If, then, it can 
be shown that, taking countries as they stand, the condition of 
things is tolerably satisfactory under free trade, the difficulty of the 
protectionist would be enormously increased. The reverse, as we 
have seen, would prove nothing against free trade logically, but if 
free trade, ov. the average, appears to do as well, or better than 
protection, the protectionist is clearly out of court. His only 
appeal is to statistics, which could not by any possibility help him, 
but if the answer they give, as far as it goes, makes against him, he 
is hopelessly in the wrong. | 

Looking at economic statistics generally in this way, it is plain 
that free trade nations, and especially the United Kingdom, have 
nothing to complain of. The fact of the United Kingdom having 
made great strides in material prosperity since the free trade period 
is undeniable, and is not really denied by protectionists. Of late 
they say, owing to foreign tariffs and other causes, the results are less 
satisfactory, and they shake their heads ominously about the future, 
but the advance in the past I apprehend is not denied. If it is 
desired I think there are ample materials in our Jowrnal to prove 
the contrary, so that a mere passing reference may be sufficient for 
me to-night. The satisfactory result may not be wholly due to free 
trade, and no free trader ever said that it was; Mr. Newmarch’s 
repudiation of any such idea, in his paper read in 1878, was most 
emphatic; but it has been consistent with free trade, and it is upon 
protectionists to prove that the result with protection would have 
been better. 

We are concerned to-night, however, with import and export 
statistics specially, and on this narrower field I may perhaps be 
allowed to refer to one or two facts which appear to raise an in- 
superable presumption against protection. I should not think of 
going into the history of our foreign trade exhaustively, the subject 
having been treated so fully by Mr. Newmarch in 1878, and our 
special business to-night being with the method of statistics; but 
without exhaustive treatment a few broad facts can be made to 
stand ont cleariy enough. Before pointing them out, however, I 
must again call attention to the remark already made, to the effect 
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that the progress of foreign trade is not necessarily an index of the 
progress of material prosperity in a country generally. It may or 
may not be so. But conceding it to be an index, the facts of our 
experience are not such as to encourage a protectionist to appeal to 
them. Our progress has been astonishing. The protectionist may 
imagine, or say he imagines, that under protection we would have 
done better, but surely he cannot deny that under free trade we 
have done well. 

The first facts to be mentioned are those relating to the move- 
ments of shipping. Of these you had a very full account at the last 
meeting, and I have said a good deal to-night about the growth of 
our shipping business as a separate business, but I wish now to 
speak of those movements as an indication of the growth of imports 
and exports. ‘To some extent they are a better indication than the 
figures of imports and exports themselves. The latter may fluctuate, 
as we have seen, owing to changes of price, but if increased quantities 
of goods are carried, whatever nominal sums they may be entered 
at, you must have more ships. It is quite true, of course, that 
shipping may increase disproportionately to the trade through the 
articles handled being more largely of a bulky and less valuable 
nature than before; but this is a point which can easily be inquired 
into. The entries and clearances of shipping then in the foreign 
trade of the United Kingdom during the last forty years have 
progressed as follows :— 





Increase on Previous ‘Ten Years. 








Tons. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
SBOE ckoccssnPees anes 9,440,000 — — 
Ail (oat eerie 14,505,000 5,065,000 53°4 
PDO se izes toca, 24,689,000 10,184,000 702 
Ow eet ok 36,640,000 11,951,000 48°6 
PSOE Tete es 58,736,000 22,096,000 60°4 





And the increase from first to last, between 1840 and 1880, covering 
the whole free trade period, is no less than 49,296,000 tons, and 
525 per cent. To be quite fair, even in dealing with protectionists, 
it may be admitted that the increased use of steamers, which do a 
calling trade, may have caused some increase of entries and clear- 
ances without an increase of goods carried to correspond; but the 
self interest of shipowners may of course be trusted to fill up 
their vessels as much as possible. Comparing the figures with the 
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increase of population in the interval, it appears that while the 
entries and clearances in 1840 were 0°36 tons for each unit of the 
population, in 1880 they were 1°73 tons for each unit of the popu- 
lation, an increase of 381 per cent. 

We may give some idea of these figures in another way. The 
entries and clearances of shipping in the foreign trade of almost all 
foreign countries put together, excluding British colonies, may be 
taken as 140 million tons.* The increase of our entries and 
clearances therefore, since 1840, is equal to one-third of the whole 
existing business of all foreign countries put together. Assuming 
imports and exports therefore to have increased in the same pro- 
portion, we may say broadly that the increase of the foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom since 1840 is equal to one-third of the 
whole foreign trade of the world, not comprised within the British 
empire. The increase, moreover, is equal to about 14 tons for each 
individual of the United Kingdom, or five-sixths of a ton of goods 
conveyed each way. If a growth of foreign trade like this does 
not please protectionists, what sort of trade is it which will satisfy 
them ? 

We come then to the suggestion that the goods have changed in 
character. They are said to be more bulky than they were. This 
is especially the case, we may be told, with the exports, where the 
increase is chiefly in coal and pig iron, in raw materials. But this 
does not prove that the real values involved have not risen in 
proportion. On the contrary, it is probable that value for value 
an export of so much coal or pig iron implies a much larger 
employment for labour and capital within the country than an 
export of so much cotton manufactures. The whole value in 
these cases is an export of the produce of British capital and labour, 
whereas, in the case of cotton manufactures, four-fifths or two- 
thirds of the value is a re-export. In other words, 10 million 
pounds worth of coal exported means an export of as much produce 
of British capital and labour as 50 million pounds worth of cotton 
manufactures. Not only so: the fact that equal values of coal or 
pig iron exported means more employment for shipping than values 
of cotton manufactures implies, as the shipping is mostly British, 
that there is an immense indirect employment for capital and labour 
in connection with the shipments. We may assume then that the 
increase in the movements of. shipping is a very good index of the 
increase in the imports and exports themselves. 

We may look, however, at the actual facts of a few chief articles, 
always remembering the circumstances pointed out by Mr. Newmarch 
in the paper already referred to, that the part of our foreign trade 


* See Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries. 
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which has most conspicuously increased is the miscellaneous trade. 
Take first the exports of cotton yarn and piece goods. The progress 
we find is shown as follows :— 



































Cotton Yarn. Cotton Piece Goods. 
Increase on Increase on 
Total. Previous Ten Years. Total. Previous Ten Years. 
Amount. Per Cent. Amount. Per Cent. 
Mn. lbs. Min. yds. 

1840...) 11875 — — 790 —_ —- 
a mela 4 12°9 II 1,358 567 92 
FOO). dao ngs 65:9 50 2,776 1,418 104, 
470m. -| sl 86-0 (—)113 |(-) 6 9,267 491 173 
ie Wee Bape ae Par 29°5 16 14,496 1,229 38 


Note.—Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880: cotton yarn, 84 per 
cent., and cotton piece goods, 468 per cent. , 





On the same plan I make up the following short tables :— 
Exports of Iron and Steel. 





Increase in Previous Ten Years. 





Tons. 
Amount. Per Cent. 

Mins 
BO ihe ssctieccrets O73 — - a5 
BD Min teas 0°8 0°5 167 
RODE Big coke I'4 06 on 
Ras le. 2°8 1°4 100 
SO tis caase es 3°8 1-0 36 


Note.—Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 1,167 per cent. 





Exports of Hardware and Cutlery. 





Increase on Previous Ten Years. 





Value 
Amount. Per Cent. 
Min. £’s 
SAAS Bees sWasees sani. ie == — 
REVO) Wee catch sspussss 26 1°3 100 
SOO a: Bovsiecebs- 3°8 1:2 46 
LPP oot 3°8 — — 
HON het Pee 3°5 | (-) 3 (—) 8 


Note.—Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 169 per cent. 





a ab On 
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Exports of Machinery. 





Increase on Previous Ten Years. 


Values. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
Min. £’s 
gR 9: ee ee ae o'6 — — 
Ee Sap ai ene 1°O 0°4 67 
HAD Reheat 3°8 2'8 280 
VT ee aes 5°3 15 40 
SOT Se ee ea 9°3 4:0 7st 


Note.—Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 1,483 per cent. 





Exports of Coal. 


Increase on Previous Ten Years. 








Tons 
Amount. Per Cent. 

Mins 
ihe 8 Oe eee 1°6 — — 
ob 4 ey eee Ey 18 12, 
GOO anh oe tasae nee 5 ie 3°9 115 
“4 Baghde ab Stteaee 11°7 4:4, 60 
Ad Mees eR 18°7 /p 60 


Note.—Percentage increase between 1840 and 1880 equal to 1,070 per cent. 





These tables of course are not, and do not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive as regards foreign trade, while if they were exhaustive, many 
questions would be suggested as to the precise character of the 
increase, the countries with which it takes place, and other parti- 
culars. Comparing these exports, however, with the above stated 
facts as to shipping, they serve to show what a gigantic growth we 
are dealing with. It is difficult to imagine what foreign trade there 
can be which increases more rapidly. I have omitted giving any 
quantities for the imports, for the practical reason that the quan- 
tities of our importations are less in dispute, but they are easily 
enough accessible to all concerned. 

The facts as to quantities being thus clear, we are able to use 
the facts as to values. The whole exports of British and Irish pro- 
duce between 1840 and 1880, according to the declared values, 
have been :— 





Increase on Previous Ten Years. 





Total, 
Amount. Per Cent. 
Mins. 
£ £ 

BAO stes dove: BI — _ 
pe, Sarre cee ne 20°1 40 
REMY iccchearen vent 135°9 64:5 go 
PT Os iiie cae 199°6 63°7 47 


{cS a ee Pee Se 23°5 12 
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‘and the increase between 1840 and 1880 is 335 per cent. There are 
some points in detail to be observed upon, but the progress generally ' 
is evidently as remarkable as that of entries and clearances of 
shipping and the quantities of the principal articles of export, and, 
taken in conjunction with these facts, gives fair ground for supposing 
that the whole foreign export trade in quantities, as well as values, 
has increased in about the same degree. 

Dealing with values alone, us regards the imports, we get the 
following comparison :— 





Increase on Previous Decade. 











Total. 
Amount. Per Cent. 
Milne278 
USD ame Ey... 1435 — — 
OMe 210°5 67:0 5O 
Oss. oc cle hoceateat 303°2 92°7 44 
SURO ARR CoRR 4112 108°0 36 


* In the case of the imports, there are no computed or declared values 
before 1854. 


and the increase since 1855 is 186 per cent. Thus both in imports 
and exports there has been an enormous increase for the United 
Kingdom, during the free trade period—an increase which has been 
demonstrated to be as great in quantities as in values in the case of 
the exports, and which is presumably so in the case of the imports, 
though it would encumber this paper too much to go into detail. 
As regards imports at least, there can be no question of its having 
continued to the latest date. There is no apparent falling off in the 
last few years to account for. 

Clearly, then, in these figures the protectionist has a very 
difficult argument. If our foreign trade had progressed less, the 
onus of proof would still have been on the protectionist to show 
that under another régime it would have progressed more; logically, 
figures showing a less progress would not have helped his argument 
a bit. But the figures being what they are, he has to prove that 
protection would have had a better result, and promises better in 
future. He must 


“«Gild refined gold, and paint the lily.” 


Thus negatively the statistics of foreign trade are useful. The 
prosperity of the last forty years may pot be owing to free trade, 
but it has been consistent with free trade, and protectionists must 
look elsewhere than in our import and export statistics for any 
argument against free trade policy. 

There are one or two points, however, which are likely to be 
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cavilled at, though the figures themselves will help to supply an 
explanation. There is apparently a little support given by some of 
the figures to the contention that in recent years foreign trade has 
ceased to progress quite as rapidly as it did at an earlier period. 
The increase in the export values is only 12 per cent. in the 
last decade, as compared with 47 per cent. in the previous decade, 
90 per cent. between 1850 and 1860, and 4o per cent. between 
1840 and 1850. There is a similar diminution in the quantities of 
the principal articles exported, though not in all; while in one 
decade at least, viz., between 1850 and 1860, the proportionate 
growth of the movements of shipping was a little greater than 
it has been since. A little consideration will show, however, I 
believe, that while there were.probably real causes between 1850 
and 1860 for a greater proportionate increase of our foreign trade 
than there has been since—such causes as the great growth of 
railways between 1840 and 1850, which came really into use 
between 1850 and 1860, the gold discoveries, and the great coloni- 
sation which went on in the latter decade—yet the diminution in 
the rate of increase lately is much less than it appears to be. The 
period between 1850 and 1860 was the one in which the first effect 
of the gold discoveries, which beyond question raised prices con- 
siderably, was experienced. In the period since 1870 there has been 
a general decline in prices, aggravated specially as regards our own 
exports by a special decline in cotton. Keeping in mind then the 
important element of price, we see reason at once for looking more 
to the quantities and to the movements of shipping than to the 
values only. The figures, in fact, corroborate what has already 
been stated in the first part of this paper as to the importance of 
price. Unless we allow for this element, we shall be bewildered by 
the figures. 

The point is perhaps worth even more minute consideration. 
Comparing the percentages of increase of the values of the exports 
and of the movements of shipping, we get the following results :— 

















Increase of Increase of 
Shipping Movements. Export Values. 
Per cnt. Per cnt. 
1840-50 ........04. 53°4 40 
750-60 ....ecoveoee 70°2 go 
"60270 ek ke, 48°6 47 
70-80 on.eeseesees 60°4 12 
1840-80)" Maen, act 525°0 335 





Thus between 1840 and 1850, before the gold discoverics had 
caused prices to rise, and when they were probably tending to 
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decline, the increase of shipping was rather more than the increase 
of export values; in the following decade, when prices were 
undoubtedly rising, the increase of export values is more than the 
increase of shipping movements; in the third decade, viz., between 
1860 and 1870, when prices were probably stationary, the rate of 
growth is about even in the two cases; in the last decade, when the 
level of price has probably declined considerably, the rate of growth 
of shipping remains much the same as in the previous decade, but 
the rate of growth of the export values shows a diminution. To 
my mind the suggestion of this table as to a fall of prices between 
1870 and 1880 is most direct, and such questions of price 1 am 
satisfied will require to be more and more considered. We have 
not had import and export figures on a tolerably satisfactory basis 
for many years to deal with, and we are only beginning to find out 
the difficulties of using them when long periods are compared. 
Meanwhile the practical conclusion appears beyond question. 

I have to suggest, moreover, what has already been stated in the 
previous part of the paper, as to the increase of our shipping 
business as a means of accounting for the non-increase of our 
apparent exports. It is because our invisible exports have been 
increasing so enormously, that there is less increase of the visible. 
But it is the same thing of course whether we export the produce 
of our capital and labour stored up in goods, or in the shape of 
repairs to ships, or new ships built to replace old ones, which carry 
the foreign goods of the world. In any way that we take the figures, 
there has obviously been an enormous growth of our foreign trade 
since the free trade period, continued to the most recent date. 
What the protectionist has to prove is that protection would pro- 
bably have done better or so well. 

It would be impossible to go through the imports and exports of 
foreign countries in detail, to show how they also raise a presump- 
tion against the protectionist. Looking at the difficulties of 
analysing the data themselves, and allowing for special circum- 
stances which may have affected the foreign trade of different 
countries, the difficulty of inquiring what the facts are as regards 
foreign countries, and of finding suitable pairs of free trading and 
protectionist countries for comparison, would in truth be insuperable. 
To mention only some of the difficulties which occurred to me in 
endeavouring to form a group of protected European countries, I 
may state that the fact already mentioned as to the recent change 
from official to real values in Austria, throws out all comparisons as 
regards that country; and that for Russia comparisons are equally 
thrown out by the recent depreciation of the rouble and rise in 
nominal prices, which unduly swell the figures of the foreign trade, 
while a reduction of the rouble to specie value in each year would 
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be open to some exceptions. For Germany, again, we have statistics 
for ten years only, too short to be of any value. This leaves no 
other country than France among the great Huropean States as to 
which a special inquiry would seem worth while, and even as 
regards France we have also to remember that the separation of 
Alsace and Lorraine ten years ago was a special cause of increase 
in the foreign trade, what was home trade in France becoming in 
fact foreign. 

In the absence of any general grouping, then, I shall refer 
specially to two foreign countries only—the United States and 
France—the former a protectionist country, which became in the 
period under review more protectionist than at the beginning, and 
the latter a protectionist country, which became less protectionist. 
Is there anything on the face of the figures of either country to 
suggest such a progress in their foreign trade, assuming that trade 
to be a good index of material prosperity, as to imply that protection 
is a specially advantageous régime ? 

With regard to the United States, making a table in much the 
same form as that for the United Kingdom, but including specie, 
the general figures are :—* 


Foreign Trade of the United States. 


[In millions of pounds.} 























Imports. Exports. 
Increase on previous Period. Increase on previous Period. 
Amount. Amount. 
Increase. Per Cent. Increase. Per Cent. 
£ £ 
1840 .... 21 — — 26 — oo 

hee 36 15 2% 30 A 16 
ee re 36 100 80 50 165 
ui’ (Saar 92 20 28 go 10 124 
+1 BRM ee Fe 60 65 170 80 89 





And the increase in the imports for the whole period is nearly 
700 per cent., and in the exports between 500 and 600 per cent. 
In proportion, therefore, there is a greater rate of progress in pro- 
tectionist America than in free trade England, though if we take 
the whole period, not so much greater an increase as to raise any 


* T make use here of the figures in an article in the “Times” of November 
last. 
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presumption in favour of protection as being more likely to deve- 
lope the foreign trade. I need hardly say, however, that in such a 
question the mere proportion of increase is not the proper test. 
The amounts are also material, and it cannot fail to be observed 
that the United States being a larger unit than the United Kingdom, 
has at the beginning, and still has, a smaller foreign trade. The 
whole imports are, in fact, 150 million pounds only at present, as 
compared with 400 million pounds and upwards into the United 
Kingdom; and the whole exports are 170 million pounds, as com- 
pared with 223 million pounds of domestic produce exported from 
the United Kingdom; the latter figure besides, as already explained, 
not including the invisible export in the shape of outlay for earning 
freight. The increase in imports again between 1840 and 1880, is 
130 million pounds, as compared with an increase of 268 million 
pounds into the United Kingdom since 1854 only; while the 
increase of the exports between 1840 and 1880 is 144 million 
pounds, as compared with 171 million pounds in the case of the 
United Kingdom, again remembering in the latter case that our 
invisible exports have increased so much, and are not reckoned in 
this calculation. 

These figures then rather suggest, if anything, the superiority 
of a free trading to a protectionist régime. They are something for 
the protectionist to get over if he appeals to progress in imports 
and exports as a proof of the superiority of protection. No doubt 
in any complete discussion we should have to analyse minutely what 
the foreign trade in each case is composed of; while it would be 
fair to allow, I think, that the United States, from its geographical 
extent and the ancient development of its manufactures—for the 
eastern States are as much an old country as Hngland—may have a 
smaller foreign trade in proportion than another country of less 
extent with large manufactures, or another country of large extent 
without manufactures. It is an empire within a ring fence, and 
the foreign trade of the British Empire, if that empire were 
made a customs union, would, as already stated, be less than the 
foreign trade of the United Kingdom now is, and certainly much 
less in proportion to the home trade. Still all these nice considera- 
tions are out of place in the mouths of protectionists, who have 
dwelt lately on the wonderful progress of the American foreign 
trade. The figures, in the way they use them, turn against them- 
selves. 

Coming to the French figures, I have to submit a similar table, 
beginning, however, in 1850 only, as there are only official values 
in 1840 :— 
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General Imports into France, and Exports of Domestic Produce. 


[In millions.] 








Imports. Exports. 
Increase Increase 
Amount. on previous Per Cent. Amount. on previous Per Cent. 
Period. Period. 
£ £ £ £ 

1850 .... 45 — — 43 — eee 
Mar 'GO.....| 106 61 135 gl 48 109 
?70...:. 140 84 33 ihe 21 22 
ESOias:1) Ay 245 105 on 139 27 22 





Here again the rate of growth is apparently as great as that of 
the United Kingdom, though an exact comparison is impossible, as 
we cannot go back to 1840. The amount of trade and amount of 
growth, however, are, like those of the United States, much smaller 
than the amount and growth of the United Kingdom, although 
france, like the United States, is a larger unit. In the imports 
the growth is 200 million pounds between 1850 and 1880, as 
compared with 286 million pounds inthe United Kingdom, between 
1854 and 1880, and in the exports 1t is 96 million pounds between 
1850 and 1880, as compared with 151 million pounds in the same 
period in the United Kingdom. There is nothing then in the 
French figures to make a case for the protectionist, while there is 
eround for claiming that between 1860 and 1880 France had made 
considerable steps in the direction of free trade, so that whatever 
progress had been made might be ascribed to free trade, and not to 
protection. There is no need, however, to press this point. France 
may be taken as a protectionist country. There is surely nothing 
in the figures to raise any doubt of our free trade régime, always 
remembering besides our own invisible exports. 

It is interesting to note, in passing, the great augmentation of 
French trade between 1850 and 1860, a sign of the rise of prices 
I have already suggested in connection with the English figures 
for the same period. In France, however, the augmentation may 
partly be due to the more intimate connection which then 
took place between France and its neighbours on the different 
land frontiers, which must have been a powerful special cause, 
I believe, for the development of foreign trade among inter- 
continental countries. 

To bring these figures to a point, it may be useful to look at a 
calculation per head of the population in each case :— 
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Imports and Exports per Head of the Population in England, France, 
and the United States compared. 














United Kingdom. United States. France. 
Imports— & ose: ee Panag. ae aad, 
TB40 ie civcaiss oe La auee -— 
COU Menkes, 5 eeu 1 aS 1 (ath oe 
Tale lot A 7 iat, fawn 0 AS BN BAR A Ae Oh hg ti 
AUR AA oe 2 > 4 ees 28 aS Ce Foun a 
OU cissasttiae LUPRL SS lg Se ve, SMR eT? ON 
Exports— 
S40 eats. LES 1, HL 1 — 
JU BOT aie mh BGO te) Loire 2 2) oe Bae 
dW AG oth hte Oh © Roi} a | 8 ae 20 Ours, 
BERLE REA Beas 6 eee et 5 2B aly re i 
0 MN oy Hata, 6 bas sas eae ofan pS Jers ies 


* Year 1854. 





Thus our imports are still about four times per head those of the 
United States, and twice per head those of France, and our exports 
are about twice those of either country, not counting, what I must 
always insist on, our invisible exports. The increase of our imports 
per head since 1850 is also double the whole of the present imports 
per head into the United States, and about equal to the present 
imports per head into France, and the increase of our exports since 
the same date is between 25 and 50 per cent. more than the total 
exports per head in either case. 

We may conclude then that not only has England made satis- 
factory progress in its foreign business under free trade, but the most 
prominent foreign countries have advanced less under protection. 
The onus of proof thus laid on the protectionist to show that we 
would have done better than we have done under protection, or 
that we shall do better in future with protection, appears to me 
overwhelming. There is no bearing up against it. Thus statistics, 
though they cannot logically prove the affirmative in the direct 
issue between free trade and protection, from the difficulty of 
finding exactly parallel cases and eliminating other causes, may be 
used to prove negatively that there is nothing in the apparent facts 
to help the protectionist. ‘The presumptions are altogether against 
the latter. 


VIII.—Subject continued: Other Uses of Import and Export 
Statistics. Conclusion. 
A third way in which statistics may be used in the argument, is 
to show that protection does certain particular things which are 
obviously of an injurious tendency, while there is and can be no 


oe aaa 
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proof that the advantages of protection counterbalance these evils; 
and on the other hand that free trade effects certain ends which are 
obviously beneficial, which are additive to the welfare of a commu- 
nity, without any drawbacks. Facts of this nature corroborate the 
general theory of free trade, though they do not demonstrate com- 
pletely and logically by themselves that the one régime is better 
than the other. 

We may examine what a few of these facts are. Peoples adapt 
themselves quickly to any régime, and when a particular régime has 
been long established, it is difficult to see what its permanent effects 
are ; but when changes are made the nature of the influence may 
be perceived, and it is from such transition periods we get evidence 
for or against the one régime or the other. 

To go back a long way, let me refer you to a comparatively old 
book, Sir Henry Parnell’s “ Financial Reform,” published in 1832. 
At pages 37—89 et seq. of the book, this author gives numerous 
instances of the effect of high duties in checking consumption, that 
is in diverting trade and imposing various hardships on the com- 
munity. He refers to tea, tobacco, wine, spirits, and other articles, 
in which an increase of taxes produced no more or little more 
revenue; and I shall quote as a specimen what he says of flint and 
plate glass :— 

“ In 1813, the duties on flint and plate glass were doubled. In 
“four years to 1813, the average annual quantity made for home 
“consumption was 66,500 cwt. In the four years following 1813, 
“‘ the annual average quantity was only 30,coocwt. ‘The duties on 
‘all other kinds of glass were doubled in the same year. The 
‘“‘revenue received in the four years preceding 1813 was, on an 
“average, 340,000/.; that received in the three years following 
“ 1813 was, on an average, 395,000/., so that the doubling of the 
“‘ duties, instead of producing 340,000/., produced only 55,0001.” 

In the opposite sense Sir Henry Parnell then refers to numerous 
remissions of high duties which produced increase of revenue, and 
T shall again only mention the case of flint glass, in which a reduc- 
tion of duty, in 1825, from 98s. to 56s. per cwt., was followed by an 
increase of consumption from 30,000 to 47,000 cwts. annually. Sir 
Henry Parnell adds :— 

‘The Committee of Finance state, in their fourth report on the 
‘“‘ revenue and expenditure, that if the revenue had fallen off in the 
“five years from 1825 to 1828, in the same proportion that taxes 
‘‘ had been reduced, the diminution of it would have been g million 
“pounds ; but that, owing to increased consumption, it had only 
“ fallen off about one-third of that sum.” 

No doubt Sir Henry Parnell is speaking of high taxes generally, 
but the greater includes the less, and high tariffs of a protective 
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character must have exactly the same or a worse effect in diverting 
industry and diminishing consumption as high taxes of a non- 
protective character. It is the tendency of the system which is 
exhibited in such instances as those given by Sir Henry Parnell. 
The book I refer to is comparatively forgotten now-a-days, but it 
was famous once, and those who look into it will find it to deserve 
its reputation. 

Another case of the effect of the large remission of duties at the 
period of transition, is supplied by the experience of what occurred 
in this country in the first two years after the introduction of the 
free trade tariff of 1842. Historically this experience had a great 
deal to do with the practically unanimous conversion of the country 
to free trade principles, but the striking nature of the facts statisti- 
cally is still worth repeating. They are recorded for us in a little 
book of Mr. Gladstone’s, not, I fear, very well known, entitled, 
‘“Remarks upon Recent Commercial Legislation,” published in — 
1845.* It would be hopeless for me to attempt to give a condensed 
account of this book, to which I can but refer you, but among the 
principal points I note (1) that the calculated money loss of the 
reductions of the tariff in 1842-44 was 5,142,000/., and that other 
duties were repealed or reduced, involving amoney loss of 1,162,0001., 
making together a sum of 6,304,000/., and that the free surplus of 
the income tax over and above what was required to supply actual 
deficiency was only 2,621,000/. This was all that was really 
required, as the event proved, to balance remissions of taxation 
amounting to 6,304,000l. (pp.12and13). (2). The mean estimated 
loss from remissions of duties on raw material mainly was 1,452,000l., 
and the actual loss in the first year after the tariff Act was about 
this sum, but this first year was a year of great depression, and the 
actual loss in the second year was 1,133,000/. only, showing a 
recovery in that year of 325,000/. on a total of about 3 millions only 
(pp. 27 and 28). (8.) The net loss of revenue from a great remis- 
sion of the timber duties, while it was greater in the first year by 
114,000/. than Sir Robert Peel had estimated, was less in the second 
year than he had estimated by no less a sum than 193,000/., showing 
a great recovery in the trade (pp. 36 and 37); and (4) the predic- 
tions of injury to our manufactures and other industries by exposing 
them to foreign competition—there was quite as much talk of foreign 
competition then as there is now—were ludicrously falsified in the 
case of cork cutting, candle making, vinegar making, and other 
industries (pp. 49 et seq.). In all these matters a free trade tariff 
had apparently done what it was expected to do, and bad contri- 
buted to swell the volume of national trade. As I have said, I am 
by no means condensing the volume, which is itself in a highly 

* London: John Murray, 1845. ‘Third edition. 
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condensed form, but only pointing it out as a mine of information 
on the proposition that the change from a protective to a free trade 
régime appears to stimulate trade, from which we infer that the 
stimulus continues to operate afterwards, though it becomes impos- 
sible, from change of circumstances, to compare in a strictly logical 
manner a free trading and a protectionist régime. 

A third source of information, to which reference: cannot be too 
often made, is Mr. Wells’s valuable reports as commissioner of 
internal revenue in the United States. These are so: well known 
that I may refer to them very briefly only.. We hear a great deal 
of the growth of certain manufactures. in the United States which 
have been protected, but these reports show clearly the reverse of the 
medal—the injury to other industries incidental to these changes. 
Thus the first report for 1866 dwells largely on the injury to the 
woollen manufacture by the protective tariff on wool, designed 
to protect the growth of raw wool. Then in the report for 1869 
we have many such statements as this about boots and shoes, viz., 
that the export value declined from 1,329,000 dollars in 1863 to 
682,000 in 1867, and 475,000 dollars in 1869. Lastly, there is the 
well known story of the decline in the American shipping trade, 
and the great increase in the amount of the foreign trade of the 
United States itself, carried on in foreign ships. Mr. Wells gives 
a table at p. 30 of the report for 1867, showing even then the pre- 
ponderance of foreign vessels in the carrying trade of the United 
States, and calculating the amount which the United States has to 
pay to foreigners in consequence, the opposite of the calculations 
I have submitted to you to-night as to what this country has to 
receive. These are all instances of loss arising through protectionist 
measures, and they should be remembered, as being undoubtedly in 
operation as a check to industry, though we cannot well see the 
effects from day to day when a country has adapted itself to a 
protectionist régime. What they prove is, that protection does not 
add to the industry of a country, but it only diverts the industry 
at a great expense at the time and presumably at a continuous 
expense. The loss is certain and the gain entirely problematical, 
however much it may be proved that certain special industries 
have been fostered by protection. 

As there are many later figures about American shipping since 
the date of Mr. Wells’s report in 1869, and there is still a vague im- 
pression that it was the “Alabama” which diverted shipping business 
from the United States, I may be allowed to notice briefly these 
later figures, and see how far the impression as to the “* Alabama”? is 
confirmed. The first set of figures show the increasing pre- 
ponderance of foreign vessels in the American carrying trade. For 
the years ended 30th June, 1871-80, we get the following figures :— 

VOL. XLY. PART Il. s 
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Table showing American Imports and Exports Carried in American and 
Foreign Vessels respectively. 


[in millions of dollars.] 








| 
frets Eee departs. Total. 
In American Vessels— 

ASL Berrien, sees oe. 181 163 344 
IGA oad al ah a 161 | 177 338 
HASTA oi ne, SE 163 174 334 
BEDE | ie 5 RC AER 166 176 342 
APES NICS SP 5 RN 145 158 303 
BT Guest Ae cel 160 143 303 
PW dates eee ah 156 151 307 
Soh: Oo ae et Rete ee Be 159 146 305 
SPEER ENG ane a 122 144 2.66 
Pes Di nets SRO oR 109 164 273 

In Foreign Vessels— 
fil 5 ASR CURR ES 2. 376 | 363 739 
TOMAS Tea, oes 381 AAS 826 
R/S. ae 478 472 950 
UE ease a eectanls 2p 521 405 926 
2 fay a Mei 493 382 874 
UL OEE oe oo ee 480 321 801 
SU Cae Meo io oalrel 6 5 329 844 
bil Oe Peet Cea atad BBY Rye 307 864 
B70 eae ee 588 310 898 
LOOM E  heee const 719 579 1,298 





A table like this speaks for itself. While the amount of 
American trade carried in foreign vessels increases in ten years 
from 739 million to 1,298 million dollars, or more than 50 per cent., 
the amount carried in American diminishes from 344 to 273 million 
dollars. The American share, which is nearly half the foreign at 
the beginning of the period, is at the close just about a fifth of the 
foreign. 

The second set. of figures relates to American ship building. I 
give the figures for twenty years, covering the whole of the 
“‘ Alabama” period. They are as follows :— 


Tonnage of Vessels Annually Built in the United States in the Years 1860-80. 


[In thousands of tons. ] 


: Thousand Tl d 
Year one. Year. Trond 
BOO Sieh, Misrenainesteee sss 213 LST 2. pis cels ee Be a 273 

BOL | Ghetict PSG Becteeeties. bey 233 C2 i aioe cc ee meee 209 
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What this table shows, I think, is, that American ship building 
did not fall off till after the war. From 1863, the third year of the 
war, down to and inclusive of 1871, the ship building is larger than 
in 1860 and 1861, and not much short, I may state, of the figures in 
the previous decade, which was one of great prosperity in American 
shipping. As late again as 1873 and 1874 the building is considerable. 
I think we may infer from this that down toa very recent period 
even American ship building and ship owning had a sufiicient basis 
for its development, if that development had not been checked by 
external causes. The effects of the ‘‘ Alabama”’ would in fact have 
been very speedily recovered from but for other causes. Probably, 
indeed, the operation of the civil war was not so unfavourable as it 
seemed. If ship building for private individuals was checked, there 
was a great demand for Government ships, and miscellaneous vessels 
of all kinds, and at the close of the war there was nothing to prevent 
American ship builders and ship owners from recovering some of 
the ground they had lost. It may perhaps be doubted whether even 
with a free trade tariff in America, the results would not have been 
the same as they have been. There were natural causes, I believe, 
operating in favour of the extension of the industry in British 
hands; but that the American tariff made impossible the extension 
of American ship building, which would otherwise have been 
difficult only, is beyond doubt. 

Last of all, coming to more recent times, the experience of the 
high tariff in Germany may be referred to as proving that those 
particular evils happen which free traders predict from such a tariff 
as Germany has established, viz.,a high price of food, the deteriora- 
tion of the position of the labourer, and a general malaise. On this 
head I need do no more than mention the well-known paper con- 
taining extracts from reports of the German Chambers of Commerce 
respecting the new tariff and its effects, lately presented to parlia- 
ment by the Board of Trade. The reports summarised in that 
paper do not contain many figures, but the statements are distinctly 
quantitative, and when a sufficient time has elapsed we shall no 
doubt have the statistics. 

Thus in many ways statistics can be used to show that the 
tendencies of free trade and protection are what they are said by 
free traders to be—the former additive to the material prosperity of 
a country, the latter swbstractive, in some of their effects at least, so 
that no proof can be given of their being on balance beneficial. The 
quantity of evidence of this sort is overwhelming—I have only 
given a few instances. If we keep in mind the exact logical value 
of this evidence, it is destructive, I believe, of the protectionist 
case, as far as the appeal to statistics is concerned. In the absence 
of direct comparisons between free trade and protectionist régimes, 
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which is a circumstance entirely against the protectionist, all the 
indirect evidence of tendencies exhibited at transition periods is in 
favour of the free trader. 

A fourth way in which statistics may help in this controversy 
is by demonstrating the confusion of ideas which one always 
finds to be of the essence of a fair trade argument. The 
difficulty in dealing with these arguments is the difficulty of under- 
standing them only, of trying to form a conception of what is in 
the mind of your opponent. You are told at one time that our 
foreign trade is falling off enormously, the alleged proof being that 
the exports of domestic produce have declined in value; while the 
obvious fact, apart from statistics, is the preponderance of Hnglish 
foreign trade in the business of the world, so that if the figures 
apparently showed the contrary, that would be no reason for 
arriving at a conclusion with which other facts would not fit in, but 
a reason only for studying and inquiring into the figures themselves, 
and seeing what they really meant, when properly rectified. We 
are told at another time that imports of manufactured articles into 
the United Kingdom are increasing, leading to the decay of manu- 
facturing at home; the fact being, as distinguished from what some 
statistics may show or appear to show, that there never was more 
manufacturing than there isin England at the present time, of which 
the obvious proof is the rapid increase of the population in recent 
years, and the fact that pauperism has been stationary or declining. 
If any statistics therefore appear to show the contrary, that is only 
a reason for studying the statistics with all the collateral aids 
possible, not for blindly rushing at a conclusion with which 
nothing else will agree. Similarly we have had the excess of 
imports in a country dealt with as a proof that the country 
is running into debt; the excess of exports from other countries 
used as a proof that they are prosperous, these countries being 
also assumed not only to be protectionist, but to owe their great 
exports to protection, and so forth; the real facts as to whether 
one country is running into debt and another ‘gaining not being 
otherwise inquired into. The peculiarity of most such ideas 
is, that even if true they do not help the protectionist argument, 
which is of such a kind as we have seen, that it cannot be 
helped by statistics; but the so-called arguments and statements 
are themselves misleading and unintelligible. Now one supreme 
use of the study of statistics, including import and export statistics, 
which is our special subject to-night, is to clear up all this confusion; 
to introduce true ideas where there are strictly no ideas at all—no 
picture of what is really going on in the world; and in this way to 
purge the mind of any tendencies to protectionist heresy. The mind 
capable of thinking about economic questions from a statistical 
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point of view, and forming a true picture of the facts of the business 
world, would not, I maintain, be liable to the influence of protectionist 
ideas. It is not among leading business men in the city, or men 
conversant with great business affairs anywhere, with the single 
exception perhaps of Prince Bismarck, that you find these confused 
notions, which are the congenial soil of protectionist heresy. 

How statistics help in these matters has already been set forth, 
I hope, to some extent, by the discussion of the excess of imports 
controversy, and by reference to many special points. Buta few 
more remarks may be permitted to illustrate the extreme confusion 
of ideas which require to be cleared up. To come back to the 
excess of imports controversy ; even if the excess of imports meant 
what it is assumed to mean, it would not help the protectionist, 
but the real facts are wholly different from the apparent ones, and 
any true study of the subject gives quite a different idea of the 
business activity of England from the careless one. Our exports 
of British produce being nominally 223 million pounds, of which 
about 60 million pounds is raw material previously imported, the 
real export of the produce of British capital and labour shown in 
the so-called exports is thus about 160 million pounds only. We 
have found, however, on investigating the facts, that our unrecorded 
exports, in the shape of freights carried and other charges on the 
conveyance of goods, apart altogether from interest on investments 
abroad, amount to about 80 million pounds—about half the real 
amount of our recorded exports of British produce—so that with- 
out having some view of these unrecorded exports, we have no 
true idea of English trade. Without taking the unrecorded 
figures into account, we should err in our appreciation of the actual 
fact of Hngland’s business activity by 30 per cent. or more. It is 
not that the statistics—the figures themselves—are wrong. They 
merely require study and careful interpretation to get at the facts 
which underlie the statistics. 

Another illustration of how the true study of statistics clears up 
false conceptions, is supplied by the confutation of many historical 
arguments which have recently been used by fair traders. Not long 
ago an evening journal of the very highest literary reputation, 
admitted into its columns a series of letters comparing the relative 
progress of English trade at different dates during the last two 
centuries, in which not the slightest reference was made to the fact 
that we have no good statistics of aggregate imports before 1854, 
and no declared values of exports before 1820, so that all com- 
parisons before these dates, or between facts before and facts after 
these dates, are most difficult. The true study of statistics of course 
shows the necessary limitations of any such comparisons. I do not 
say it would be quite impossible to go back farther to some good 
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purpose. It is quite likely that a careful student, with a good 
record of prices in his hand, willing to take the trouble to compare 
this record with the official valuations from time to time, and to 
attend to the relative magnitude of the chief articles of trade, 
might arrive at results which would throw a great deal of light on 
the economic history of the last two centuries. But for the present 
the confused notion that our recent progress under free trade has 
been less than in former periods before free trade, which was the 
conclusion or apparent conclusion of the remarkable letters I have 
referred to, must be dismissed as a mere wild notion which cannot 
be known to have any relation to actual facts. The range of our 
genuine knowledge in these matters is much more limited than 
such discussions assume. 

Another illustration of how true ideas may be substituted for 
false, is supplied by the discussion in Mr. Farrer’s recent pamphlet 
issued by the Cobden Club, on “ Free Trade v. Fair Trade.” <A great 
deal of this pamphlet is taken up with the refutation of the 
idea that our trade with the colonies is specially beneficial or tends 
to increase more than our trade with foreign countries. For 
myself, I cannot see how the idea which Mr. Farrer refutes tends to 
support the protectionist argument. It rather seems to prove that 
as the colonies are less protectionist than foreign countries, their 
relative free trade is only a sign that if they were more free trading 
the better for us. But Mr. Farrer’s demonstration that there are 
‘‘ colonies,” and ‘ colonies,” and that there have been great fluctua- 
tions in the amount of trade and its proportion to our whole trade 
which we have done with them in different periods, is conclusive as 
to there being nothing in the protectionist notion of the special value 
of colonial trade. Perhaps I may add that a reference to one of the 
tables which I have given to you to-night, viz., that showing the issues 
of public loans and companies on the London Stock Exchange on 
foreign account in the last six years, throws some light on the momen- 
tarily greater development of our trade with the colonies as compared 
with our trade with foreign countries. This list comprises a very 
large proportion of colonial issues, a much Jarger proportion than 
the previous six years, before the foreign loans collapse, would have 
shown. The truth is, I should say, our exports to the colonies 
lately have kept on increasing because their credit was never 
impaired, while our exports to many foreign countries fell off 
because we ceased to lend to them. At any rate the point.seems 
worth investigating before drawing absolute conclusions. 

Yet one more remark on this head. Mr.. Farrer shows con- 
clusively enough that colonies are of different sorts, and they are 
not to be grouped together, nor are all foreign countries to be 
grouped together. This reminds me of a different grouping of 
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countries, which some of you may remember, by a gentleman, Mr. 
Hrnest Seyd, who was one of us, and for whom we all had the 
highest respect, though few of us agreed with his conclusions or 
methods. Mr. Seyd grouped countries into those having the gold 
standard, and those having the silver standard, and found, or be- 
heved he had found, that it was with countries having the gold 
standard our trade had progressed most, while with countries. 
having the silver standard it had tended to decline. I do not know 
whether if Mr. Seyd had lived and observed the very last advance 
in the trade with India he would have adhered to his view, but his 
division was at least quite as logical as the division into colonies 
and foreign countries which has lately been made. . 

The conclusion is that such rough groupings and the facts 
apparently shown are not be relied upon, and do not yield true 
ideas in a statistical view. The inquirer in this as in other matters 
must try many methods, and must not conclude that the apparent 
look of the figures corresponds to facts. A true history of the 
recent course of the foreign trade of the principal nations of the 
world, would lay stress upon many things besides the division of 
nations into British eolenies- and. foreign. countries, as into gold 
standard and silver standard countries. The progress of invention, 
the growth of shipping in one country, and its decline in another ; 
the settlement of new countries, and the like facts, would all have 
a place, and perhaps a larger place, than the points which protec- 
tionists and fair traders, or enthusiasts like Mr. Seyd, who con- 
centrate their attention on one subject only, take up. I need not, 
however, multiply illustrations, especially as the whole course of 
the argument to-night has been to substitute, as I hope, true ideas 
for false ones, on many points. 

In various ways then, we conclude that a use can be'made of 
statistics of imports and exports in the discussion betwéen free 
traders and protectionists. The fact that such statistics cannot be 
used in the direct argument as to which régime is most favourable 
to material progress, is against the protectionist, who calls for 
Government interference, and must thus prove his case, while the 
free trader is passive. The statistics at the same time supply 
ample proof primd facie that there is nothing in the apparent 
figures of imports and exports to supply a case against free trade. 
Next, they can also be used to prove that at the period of transitiom 
from one régime to another, the tendency of free trade measures is° 
to add to the prosperity of a country, while no such tendency can 
be proved of protectionist measures. Finally, they help to prove: 
the utter confusion of ideas which is found to be the most fitting 
soil for the growth of the protectionist idea itself. Without then 
making more of statistics than can really be made of them, we can 
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affirm that they are most useful in these controversies. They are, 
however, useful in proportion only as we observe their necessary 
limitations. If the example of protectionists is imitated by free 
traders, and the first figures that come to hand are shied at 
opponents on the principle that any stick is good enough to beat 
a dog with, lam not sure that figures will help the free trader 
much. The public will simply be puzzled, and induced more than 
ever to believe that there is nothing at all in statistics. 


[X.—Conclusion. 


I have now to return to the point from which I started. My 
complaint at the beginning was of the wrong use of statistics, and 
the neglect of the conditions upon which alone they can be rightly 
used. If I have made out a case at ali, it is that even import and 
export figures, which are so familiar to many, cannot be handled 
with facility ; that there is a world of knowledge to be learnt con- 
cerning them; and that in all directions sound and diligent study 
must precede any good use of them; but that if there is such 
a study of statistics, useful and valuable conclusions can be 
arrived at with certainty. My suggestion, then, would be that 
there is need, not only for the members of this Society to re- 
double their exertions in the way of diffusing a knowledge 
of statistical methods, but for some improvements in our system 
of education, in which there is hardly any visible place given to 
statistics. There are many chairs of political economy in this 
country, but no chair of statistics that I know of, and very few, if 
any, of the political economy chairs, where the teaching of statistics 
forms part of the course. Some remedy surely ought to be applied 
to this defect. As regards political economy, it is quite certain that 
any study of that science in its applications is impossible without 
statistics. A theoretical teacher may trace out tendencies or 
forces on paper, but in the real world quantities must be dealt 
with; and in the measurement of tendencies or forces statistics are 
absolutely needed. It is easy to prove theoretically, for instance, 
that a protectionist tariff does harm, but it is a different thing in 
the real world to give any notion of how much harm is done, and 
when the protection is slight in proportion to the whole business of 
a country to measure the effect at all. How to deal with such 
questions is the problem for the economist who is also a statistician, 
and they are much more difficult and complex than those be- 
longing to theoretical or deductive political economy. The time 
has come then, it seems to me, when the public have a right 
to expect that in our universities statistics should have some 
recognised place as well as political economy. If the facts of 
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the business world, as it is constituted at present, were taught sta- 
tistically, and some notion given of the sources of information and 
of how they could be rightly used, much of the recent discus- 
sion between free traders and protectionists would probably have 
been saved: most educated men would have seen at once when 
propositions were stated which were incapable of statistical proof, 
and when figures were used without any study or appreciation of 
the facts underlying them; the protectionist or fair trader would 
have been summarily laughed out of court, instead of being sup- 
posed for a time to have had so much of a case that party politi- 
cians on one side thought fit to give him some encouragement, and 
party politicians on the other side were a little apprehensive of the 
result. The study of statistics should undoubtedly form a necessary 
part of liberal education, especially of those who aspire to be 
politicians or public men. 
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II.—-Table Showing the Total Amount of the Imports into, and Exports 
from, the Various Countries of the World as Recorded in the Statistical 
Abstracts for Foreign Countries and the Colonies, and in other Statistical 
Works, the Figures being for the latest Year obtainable in each case, 
except for the United Kingdom, for which the Year is 1879. [The Year 
in most cases is 1879.*] 
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POO e meme m eam ee ereeeeetoesreenesseoere 


PATO m eee HEHEHE HEHEHE SHEE EEE HEEHETEH EHS HES. 


Imports. 





398,123, 





1954.99; 


417,613, 





190, 
410,T 
34357 
528, 
gait 
7,664, 
25396, 1 
2,386,1 





13,7745 





44,857,7 
5,029,T 
15,204, 
149, 


65,239; 





407, 
3,081, 
14,199, 
15,036, 
5,014.7 
1,267,T 
8537557 





A, 29055 





BAZ, 


























Excess of 
Exports. Imports or Exports. 
(Exports —). 
288,344, 109,779, 
16,941, 2,549, 
305,285, ¥12;329; 


207,7 Fad 17, 
391,t 19, 
429,+ — 106, 
654,71 - 126, 
375+ 60, 
4,068, 35595; 
584,+ 1,592, 
3,256,7 _ 870, 
9,626, 4,148, 





64,920,+ — 20,063, 
4,961, 68, 
14,483,+ ToRE 
168,7 _ 19, 


No returns 











— 19,293, 














84,532, 
448,7 | — 41, 
3,434, as 353) 
13,087,+ 1 BNz, 
12,454,+ 2,532, 
4,,763,+ aot 
1,301, ras 34) 
5,743, 2,632, 
41,230, 6,149, 
169, ce, Des 





* The figures for the United Kingdom include the transhipment trade and 


the bullion. 


+ Including bullion and specie. 
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II Contd.—Total Imports. and Exports from Various Countries—Contd. 





A.—BritisH EmMprre—Contd. 
America and West Indies— 
Dominion of Canada 
Newfoundland 
IMG CCB TLINCLIENS 1 ¢ Sicscuss. area saeteentiendeypaocec 
Falkland Islands 


ere Cee ee 


Pee eee e meee sroeseerareeseeeeeerens 


CeCe ee eeerecerersseeseressseues 


Bermuda 
Honduras 


Grand. total, (A sci. iicswnincen eases 
B.—ForREIGN COUNTRIES. 
EHurope— 
PACES L/D ONG. see Reet Oe. 
Norway 
Sweden 
Denmark oo... 2. teste eee ek 


German Empire 
Holland 


SOOO meee meee reso moO Od Hee sseneeeeeeoeeeereHeee 


Seem eres ene e were reese ee eaa trees reese eseres 


Pehenaersivisien sag eeMsast an austen sisers 
etal aiclsisigia's aiviste viele miviattialeisiawclai-sleels Me @ip alsin aisieis ci 
cfahatole urstara}o oie WialefafoleletieloTo'e wiclors clslulerels eislotelelse’srelslers sis 
is'plaje o'eisib'e,0 8 Gis's/o.epe aialo eid oleiuieialeie\s ofsle.sle sin ginise yap oisian'- 
ein wields lelalsTaloiaje,eiela lnlelelele’o's\6siolelols'slo‘e eisibib a'olelofoletatelelyietels 
Sajpiai oes vigineals crslote’ala sisfaia(e@acrslelsien t's aujieatsiesieiasie’s 
Ital; 
JULY sa cceeenccessccescenrecerersecernseesseevoessceeess 


Prem eee resecrsererssseeeeeesesy 


Greece 
Cage. 5. iles- by Seaton Ahr ee Reo Biles 
Roumania 
Servia 


Samba es meee ee me etree aeee erasers esseeeeseseseees 


Pewee eee meer meee w ere eseeeeereeeeseseraeese 


COR meee ree meee OHO EHO HEHEHE EOE OEE EEO EEE HEHE OEOY 


A frica— 


Pee meee e neem eee eee esses eee ears ssee ese eeEsoereere 


CORO Heme meee errs H eH HEE OEreHaseHseseeeHeees 


DWC iy WR Ome A TLC RAR PAL On eee te ae 
Other French possessions in Africa.... 
NEOGEO io. cs. Eom uate ob doe Page acm anss 
Portuguese possessions 
Zanzibar 


er eee eee eee 


Pee meee meee neem eee esas e esse heeeeresereseerener 


eee w eee meme een eee e en eee tees eeeseeees 


Peewee reese rorereesees 


Imports. 


17,076, 
1,513," 
55741," 

395" 





24,369; 





I te 
160,* 
27065," 








570,988, 


Excess of 














Exports. 
14,894,* 
1,233,* 
6,267,* | — 
71,* a 
22,465, 
70" 
187,* | — 
2,716,* = 
466,280, 





96,916, 
7411, 
13,306, 
11,384, 
186,115, 
70,721, T 
104,453 
240,426, 
15,910, 

7,165, 
54345s 
103,617, 
5,600, 
20,000,f 
10,180,f 
1,500, 








949,049, 





100,117, 
5,019, 
10,240, 
9,078, 
145,82'7,+ 
48,471,+ 
91,395, 
192,044, 
17,258, 
4,475, 
48,156, 
100,219, 
3,200,+ 
21,000,* 
9,545,+ 
1,350,+ 








807,389,t 





Laer ten 
445,17 
5357 

10,885,7 
500,F 
9557 
355.7 
630, 

1,000,f 


95, 








20,610, 








Imports or Exports. 
(Exports —). 


2,102, 
280, 
526, 

33) 


1,904, 


177; 
27) 
651, 


104,708, 


3,2CI, 
253925 
3,066, 
2,306, 
40,288, 
2.25250, 
13,058, 
48,382, 
1,343, 
2,690, 
6,189, 
3398, 
25400, 
1,000, 
635, 
150, 





141,660, 


13,999, — 8,789, 
345,7 100, 
520,f 1s 

6,075,+ 4,810, 
640,+ - 140, 
i30,+ Azig 
255,t 100, 
365,+ 265, 

1,280,;7:4|) 28a, 
195,+ — ‘100, 
24,409, — 357995 





* Including bullion and specie. 
+ Special trade only. 
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Il Contd.—Total Imports and Exports from Various Countries—Contd. 





















































Excess of 
Imports. Exports. | Imports or Exports. 
(Exports —). 
B.—Foret1an Countrizs— Contd. 
— Asia— 
TPS Gor) Tontenen. a hee, ee beRNaRG eee Rote em, Ar 2,560,* 1,520,* 1,040, 
Dutely Hast Tadies ..)...0....)-saccsconnensootes. 9,710,* | 14,545,* — 4,835, 
French yy eke cass ener: Meena. 2! ae ee 610,* _ 275, 
STATES Hite dinaats nein sg leaee BASE RN Fr 1,405,* 2,340,* | — 935, 
French Cochin China ..........6..0:00ce a3 4,125,* — 1,790, 
EASE A gs Wie DPN et dee pte eee ene 23,640, 20,780,* 2,860, 
AN Ris es RS wiser Yee eee Senne 4,945, 6,095,* 1,850, 
Banal pp iree BEDS "vain ccs ceato sp-osndogod caxes dks 35950," 4,075,* | — I 25s 
51,880, 54,090, ye 7 kOe 
Oceania (except New Zealand)— 
INesw Galgdon iy. ox .ctetetsck ssc Rogees scsi 330," 110,* FAO 
ease LGLATICB oak o8AN cd cameo cease 40,* 50,* 20, 
Sand wich Tslandsy 2. 626 1b... ckcsuy-ececs how 98e¥ 795,* — 10, 
FUT Die ee See ge Ie ra: 160,* 110,* BOs 
Teas, 1,065, 280, 
America— 
United Séntes.. be iec 2. Passdeceaeatettivestoed. 97,098, 153,216, — 50,11, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon ................. 365,* 470,* | — 105, 
alice oe teas Fae cat sane lcceed g,685,* | 17,750,* | ‘— 8,066, 
SL py tit So.gnly, Mas) lb, te a gets bos 1,365, 1,415,* _ 50, 
hci eriga Bayat alec, BRST ean ROR Tiberias Sane Lani 125,* 30, 
Spanish West Indies (Porto Rico) ....} 3,675,* 3,630,* Abs 
French West) Indies 4vi..s.i..0syo-sceenesoen 2205, 2,650, — |) dag 
Dutch toy RMR es ee Stent Sane — = f — 
EEE) Ed Mes ik rec OIE see oh eae cos oa 6,000,* 6,600,* — 600, 
Rontral A wie Ph Cats. sh ests daloni oes coe arheas- 2,008, 3,135,* — 1,060, 
BS Cv On: oats ae ae A ee eee er RRS RD, 4,200,* 3,780, 420, 
TORS TUICLD AE DL ocerce oR ets. desorpecen se oc hats 3,010,* 3,220,* a 2195 
Rey CAAT Yj howd chk Bec segcnnes we iecadeod 310,* 260,* es 
PE BONICTIE MN BEM ah sc Sastte sadedoniccey ion le leant dee 305,™ 20,* 285, 
LA GUS CCE ae em gett ARO Ge Sa Me 18,395,* | 22,955,* — 4,560, 
TL STOG [ee Reel 0 an eRe BO 1,500, 1,735, - aa 
1 GPS 9 aT en as 6 SRE hath 3 OR ape eR I 5,880, 9,400, — | 355205 
LEVELS a ORIG ERR ie dt ERNST URE RAN ae 1,000,* 1,200,* — 200, 
Pile (Be NOCE). .c-.on hea sicdt ssa sdtlee ae 4,979, fv — 2,892, 
she dy avs BRA RN ce Debit tot Loe Lat eM a aed eto.” 3,644, _ 334, 
Argentine Confederation .........cs008 9.547,77) 60 9951,* - 604, 
Grand) totals Di tie setts 174,859, | 253,027, — 78,168, 
SUMMARY. 
Britssh ‘Harpire! UA kd 570,988, | 466,280, 104,708, 
(ther Countries ‘asirealiahdinddtinees. 2: "1,197,743, | 1,189,980, Gis 208s 
1,768,731, | 1,606,260, 162,471, 


* Special trade only. 
+ The official values are given, and these are 
values. 


25 per cent. below the real 
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III.—Statement showing the Total Imports and Exports of the United 
Kingdom, including Bullion and Specie, but not the Transhipment 
Trade, with the Excess of Imports over Exports, and Proportion of the 
Excess to the Total Imports and Exports in each Year since 1854 
inclusive. [See note. | 








Total Imports Total Imports. Exports. Excess of Imports. 
and Exports, = 

including yey al j 
Bullion and { Merchan- | Bul- ; erchan- ul- Per Cent. 
Totals) "gine. | Hons Oe | AO ool, 


Specie. dise. lion. 


























1854... 318 152 27*| 149] 116° | 23 | 139 | 40 12°6 
t 5D e.. 307 14.4 27* 1 171T TIF LO Pb ao II*4 
"6.... 365 174 274 2Orty 5 30% 20 aoa Perey 10°T 
Ly ee 395 188 PAE la WHYS 8 146 34 | 180 35 8°8 
ie 354 165 29 | 194 140 | 20] 160] 34 9°6 
POS 408 179 D7 | 216 156 | 86] 192] 24 5°9 

1860.... 425 217 23 | 234 165 26 | 191 43 10°! 
Olt. 417 sy) ED 4 236 160) 1 215-281 | bo iso 
G2: 453 2.26 oa |. 258 166 | 29 |] 195] 63 13°9 
268.5.% 503 249 30 | 279 197° 1°27 4-224 b-bo 10°9 
64... 539 275 28 | 303 243° 1623) 226 | G7 12°24. 
16D. on 526 27% ZL soe 219 | 15 | 234] 58 1I‘o 
8 Saad 590 295 34 | 329 239 | 22 | i261 1.68 lice 
"67... 541 275 24 | 301 226 | 14] 240] 61 I1°3 
68... 568 295 25° "|" 220 Ba STOO ee Ane ye 12°47 
’69..:. 569 295 PN We 3 239) LOE | OS rirt 

1870.... 595 303 2914 23% BAe WD ieee 6a DO 11°6 
TLS, 687 331 38 | 369 284 | 84] 318] 51 a4 
fi plied 730 355 30 | 385 316° °4°30 7 24h) 740 Poe 
Af tak 745 BUT 34 | 405 STT tO BAO Ho 8°47 
7A... 421 370 30 | 400 298 eZee ot TO TIVO 
bit: AW, 374 33 | 407 22 eh 2a TON EseOy Lone 
ahr trey 698 ls B74 are 257 | 29 | 286 | 126 18"0 
tek 423 394 Of Azt Boer ee ye o2el tao 19°2 
Lys. 673 369 32 | 401 257 Wade (BAe [Peep wean! WS 2 Ig‘I 
ES 665 363 24 | 387 Zag 7 29 2978 A109 16°4 

1880... y42 411 Mahi Meiers 2,86 19.) 305 | 122 16R7 








* Estimated only, imports of bullion being recorded since 1858 only. 

+ Part estimated ; as regards bullion imports, see previous note. 

Note. Itis greatly to be regretted that in making up the foregoing table actual 
figures for the imports of bullion before 1858 cannot be obtained, the imports 
of bullion prior to 1858 not having been recorded at the Customs House. In 
making up the foregoing table, I have assumed that the average imports would 
bear the same relation to the average exports which it did in the four following 
years. But so far as I can judge, this is to understate the imports, as the 
coinage of the four years 1854-57 inclusive, was 25 million pounds, as compared 
with a coinage of 16 million pounds only in the four following years. ‘The pre- 
sumption is therefore that the home consumption of bullion in 1854-57 was 
greater than in the four following years, and the excess of imports would be 
correspondingly greater. In other words, the whole excess of imports, bullion 
and merchandise together was probably greater in 1854-57 than it appears in the 
text, and the proportion of that excess to the total trade would also be greater. 
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IV.— Extract from the “ Statist” newspaper of 26th November, 1881, con- 
taining Tables showing the Capital, Gross Karnings, and Details of the 
Earnings and Expenditure per Gross Ton, of several of the principal 
Shipping Companies in the United Kingdom. 


1.—Statement of the Tonnages, Values, and Values per Ton of the Fleets 
of the undermentioned Steamship Companies at the end of 1880. 















































Titeets. | of Beets, | Value per Ton. 
Sn Se 
Peninsular and Oriental .............s0000 127,060 2,212,634 iy Mi: 
Pacific Steam Navigation ................0... 86,425 1,413,869 16294 
Royal Mail Steam Packet.................... 64,476 1,047,075 pore age 
AMO LG COATS <....546.- oe Redsceayevinesakns: 61,379 1,061,000 Hoe v2 
General Steam Navigation ............. Alghoz 634,286 Petite 
West India and Pacific Steamship .... 26,192 342,698 W371 2 
Mercantile Steamship .............-:0..0+- 21,666 343,832 re ae 
Union Steamship of New Zealand. .... 13,700 300,500 1464) Gh 
Total (nine companies) ........ 44.2000 7,355,894 V6" 13 
Commercial Steamship ..........0. eee 13,568 — a 
Royal Exchange Shipping ................ — 143,231 = 
National: Steamship” \.......d.ccsec-.ecnsessse? — 995,135 —_ 


* In the report, the ships are stated to be valued at 15/. 17s. 4d. per ton. 
This must exclude a portion of the tonnage given above, which comes out at 
16. 4s. as it stands. 

+ Excluding hulks and barges. 








2.—(a) Statement of the Total Income of the undermentioned Companies, 
with the Gross Revenue per Ton. 











Gross Revenue. Tonnage. 
fa? 
Peninsular and Oriental ..............05 2,014,414 127,060 1 ee, 
Pacific Steam Navigation .................. 1,301,345 86,425 ran be 
Royal Mail Steam Packet ........0...0.0... 708,406 64,476 7 
Cunard Steal dpe? .occnvcacs--t<0-000ee 1,138,389 61,379 Se 
General Steam Navigation ................ 523,166 41,102 rea Ys 
Mercantile Steamship  ............:..00000++ 181,385 21,666 Sh 9 
EP ODRE desc aa Mod itera arched. 5 otha: 5,867,105 402,108 ae 
2.—(b) Details of the Income of Three of the above Companies. 





Freights. Passengers. | Subsidies.| Other. Total. 


£ £ £ £ £ 
Peninsular and Oriental..| 975,286 592,768 | 482,764 | 19,026 | 2,014,414* 
Pacific Steam Navigation.| 805,477 471,220. |.22,861 | 1,797 |.3,301,346 
Royal Mail Steam Packet} 335,802 274,354 | 98,250 — 408,406 




















Totaletjaan esses: 2,116,565 | 1,888,342 | 603,865 | 20,823 | 4,024,165 


* 57,4301. is to be deducted from the sum of the receipts from freights and 
passengers on account of losses by exchange. 
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3.—(a) Statement of the Expenditure of the Unde 
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rmentioned Steamship 


Companies, including all Amounts Paid, or set aside by them for 


Repairs, Renewals, Insurance, and Depreciation, during Periods of 


Twelve Months. 























Coal, Pro- Repairs | Insurance 
including f visions : and Other 
al “ 0 and Depre- |p Total. 
Charges. | Crews. Ships. | Renewals.) ciation. ies 
Peninsular ond} |, , "616 \ae1-605 171.884 {250,000|348,c00 [446,887 |1,860,6 
Oriental ........ Aifo0 5 ,505 |171,884 |250,000 |3 48,000 |446,337 |1,860,642 
Wine. 229,971 154,741 |144,329 |146,376 |228,970 [300,351 |1,204,738 
Royal Mail) | 6.619] 85,868|119,770 | 90,879| 87,700 159,816 | 703,852 


Steam Packet 























812,906 |462,114 |43 5,983 |487,255 |664,670 [906,004 |3,768,932 


Tote Jo... ft. see 

Cunard Steamship| — — a 81,238 |116,029 ners 955,003 
G b St 

aoe ea SoM Ole Ta te 51,400 | 37,498] — 476,585 
Mercantile 

Steamship... wre man mare 40,408 | — 159,000 
Total (six com- 
eh on cz mi are —— 1593593520 


panies) 


see er eeseoes 





3.—(b) Statement of the Proportion per Cent. of Expenses to Revenue, 


and of the Amount Hxpended per Ton of Shipping. 


(1) Proportion of Expenses to Revenue. 












































Coal, Pro- : I 
incladiaa Be Gas edaget parcabiey: Other 
all “ 0 and Depre- |} Total. 
Charges. | Crews. | Ships. | Renewals.| ciation. siduiiaae 
i Per cnt. | Per cnt. | Per cnt.| Per one Per. cnt. | Per ent. | Per cnt. 
Peninsularand Oriental | 21°0 | 11°0 8°5 12:4 1 a753 pV A Ws 08309 
Pacific Steam» Navi- : ; : _ : , : 
mation Ls. becctades sh EMA LUO alts kg 1736 23:1 g26 
Royal Mail Steam f : ; ; ; " ; 
Packet. cone eak BP ay abel oy) 69 £28 aes 22° 99 3 
Total (3 companies) | 20°2 | 11°5 | 10°8 121 16°5 22°5 | 93°6 
Cunard Steamship........ — — — 71 10'2 got 83°9 
General Steam Navi- Pt os at 9:8 : ae f 
PeMOI eR thcn le ay J 54 72 gil 
Mercantile Steamship... me a ates mpi 22°3 int 847 
Total (6 companies) | — a — os a RS 91°3 
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3.—(b) Contd.—Proportion per Cent. of Hxpenses to Revenue—Contd. 


(2) Amounts Expended per Ton of Shipping. 
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Peninsular and Oriental 

Pacific Steam Navi- 
gation 

Royal Mail Steam 
Packet 


oe ed 


Total (3 companies) 
Cunard Steamship........ 
General Steam Navi- 

gation 
Mercantile Steamship.. 


ee ee ery 


Total (6 companies) 


Coal, 
including 
all 
Charves. 





mS: 
a4 12 


pe 8 


2) LO 





2 12 





Pay 
of 
Crews. 





S$. 
1 8 


IntG 
1 6 





1 10 

















Insurance 
































Pro Paw 
visions ae and Other ribet 

Ships. Renewals. end Expenses. 

es. £ os. £ es P's. Sue 
P Aerihd 10 4 42m [ SA9 14 13 
PhEA PLLA) Biya ieSr 9 13 19 
4 tS) bk 8 jo) BS} 2 8 ies 9 
T 8 1 12 G) D 4° 8 13 12 
72 Ae wes os ree h 
a ar LVEF ae 7 4 
Ree ater aliey | caso d 








4,—Statement of the Share Capital of the Undermentioned Steamship 
Compames, and of the Dividends Paid by them during Periods of 


Twelve Months. 


(Usually 1880.) 





Peninsular and Oriental 
Pacific Steamship 


eee eceeseeces 


Royal Mail Steam Packet............. 


Cunard Neeson 


Union 5 


39 


West India Age Pacific Steam Navi- 


gation 
Mercantile Steamship 


Commercial Steamship 


Royal Exchange Shipping 


National Steamship 


o) 


Prefer 


eee were nenee 


General Steam Navigation 


see eeeenene 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee) 


ee enereeee 


Pee eke emer e eee e renee eeeeseseesreeees 


TOO e meee e meter reser eeereereueeees 


set eeeeeene 


ence.. 


Debentures. 


Semen e remem rear ee ane see esate Hee eeererasenert 


ee eeeeree 


Pence cern eee neers sesercesess 


Debentures 
Union Steamship of New Zealand 


ee aeeeee 


Ce oe er 


sere eweneee 


Sree eee ere ee eee ee eee eee ee 


ee ey 


were errr ee Teer ee rere ee errr rere 

















Dividends | Balance 
Share Capital. et Carried 
Year. | Forward. 
2,900,000 | 145,000 4,862 
1,772,550 | 118,170 | 12,269 
900,000 | 45,000%) —*t 
1,600,000 | 82,189 | 18,8775 
350,040 | 17,502 ae 
73,062 3,653 — 
379,752 | 28,475 | 2,325 
367,538 | 17,917 — 
150,000 6,604 — 
320,000 | 24,000 | 3,612 
274,870 | 16,492 484, 
30,000 1,590 — 
282,720 | 21,708 2,986 
161,888 | 10,523 595 
152,160 9,861 1,085 || 
750,000 | 37,500 | 5,945 
125,000 | 10,000 — 
10,589,580 | 596,094. — 


Rate 
of 
Dividend. 





cope 


SB wxtnm™ an an 
wn 


BF bOI bol bole 


iH 


wel wraAawn aA 


| 





Or 
aor 








* From insurance account. 
+ Insurance fund is maintained at a minimum of 220,000/. 
t Placed to reserve fund. 
§ In the second half-year 113,750l. of new capital came in for dividend or 


interest. 


|| 1,cool. is placed to the depreciation fund. 





VOL. XLY, PART 


its 


ki 
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V.—Statements by different Shipowners as to Results of Voyages in 
particulur Trades. 


[To distinguish these different statements, they are numbered A, B, C, &c., Ke. ] 
A. 


I am in receipt of your letter of ———— regarding the American 
carrying trade. 

No one here knows more about this than Messrs. -, and I 
saw one of their partners to-day and discussed the matter with 
him. He came to the conclusion that a fair average rate outwards 
would be 20s. per ton weight, and homewards 27s. 6d. per ton. It 
is very difficult to judge the outward average, from the very varied 
nature of the cargoes, and the homeward is also difficult from the 
varied character of the ships engaged. Mr. , however, con- 
sidered that according to his judgment the above rates, multiplied 
by the total exports and imports in British bottoms, would give 
pretty accurately the amount of freight earned per annum. 








B. ' 

Annual Expenses (in £ Sterling per Net Register Ton) of Steamers 
carrying Passengers and Cargo in the Trade between England and 
Calcutta, vid Suez Canal, taken from Actual Voyage Accounts. Three 
Voyages per Annum. 


























SEAM ELS tas weatesases es. } | Of 2,300 Gross,| Register | Of 3,060 Gross,| Register 
(valued at eae per Gross at and 1,460 Net. Tonnage. | and 2,000 Net. Tonnage. 
‘on) = nee 
In England. Abroad. In England. Abroad. 
£ £ 
VY AO Gs. WeeFes ey. osdt suet capone st eseee 2°05 — 1°65 — 
*Provisions, ship and engine é 
STORES MAGGS y-teteesi cosa teres \ 175 cg oe 1°35 pee 
TAAL | Anco este Boss oye eer 1°23 2°46 0°90 2°70 
Port disbursements, charges “ 
ON CAL LO, GC.B sents aig eat no tee 3 tee bts 
*Repairs, painting, &e., hull 
UIC GD OID ES. Pics cesccc es cee 1°08 ae 0°80 Tia 
Premiums of insurance on 
ship and freight ................ } oy me 1°65 ‘al 
Suez Canal expenses ................ 2 Be 3°60 oe 3°60 
9°45 ow 8°15 4°60 
7 Va A EV de 
17°15 15°75 


Interest on capital, cost of 
management, provision 
for casualties and depre- 4°73 459 
ciation, 15 per cent. on 
DOW” VALIC,. 0 orm msencares os 


Per ton net register’ ..ik0:... 21°88 20°34: 





* These items are increased in consequence of the steamers being fitted for 
passengers, though cost of their provisions is excluded. 

+ The relative cost of coals at home and abroad, depends on the quantity 
taken from England, with larger or smaller cargoes. 
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C. 
Steamer of 1,800 Tons Net Register. Value 35,000l. 

















Per Annum. Per Ton Register. 
£ S. 

oe 8 coh tiered dks ep ade esthn ecasirdeopeg inant tes 2,100 33 
BSS esa ctceienc ed eaicoscsahcevagncgeneeeaoeer es 1,200 W234 
BEE E  PETIEOSccssncsun apn onacnslsess accciensgross ex -xtee 6,500 Ta % 
BETES) 5 teased cscdy vob stlde Adds sacdesoots onsets 1,200 £3233 
Raa BUEP ELH OOS A aetcarcseer hosecknseaunvheesagemeeeets 2,200 24°44 
Interest on capital, 5 per cent............. 6. 1,500 16°66 
Depreciation, 6 per Cenk. ..........ccereserersees 1,800 20°00 
BEANS. D. 5 Waa eas ve Avnastore fe Bienen oth aiaseonaate 9,000. 100°00 

25,500 283°31 





D. 
Steamer, about 1,300 Tons Net Register ; Built 1874; Cost 52,265/., about 
40l. per Ton. (Actual Value not stated.) 














Per Ton 
EE Sas (Net Regisieh 
£ BARE a 7 
OS toy Bistcotnysr s+ donenandcnamadscwtion mgpnione oes 3,533 7 ay 6 
Per OPUS 2.0: sscnssse Bx srebaereces beh sore Sioa ae 1,675 pe oe a 
( Soviets ALS see ameneoneny Coles roenie# a'h 16 Ye OPEMR a) aL. 3,458 2 16 3 
Bree OX PONEOS «155: s steceeendate-nenienstrbaracaiens 1,235 Boivopdetng i iol 
PRP INE a2 16-503 sr neanoganvnesnodepeeds (ar cossineni atop ney 1,339 I eV G 
Premium Of INSULANCE .)..ci.c:s.ccar.sntgnnineoss 2,104: eee al ee 
Interest on capital .............s:secedeees sesvenes Not| charged. 
Percentage for renewal and oe at 4,708 stu 7, 
Pe SLON GG POY CONG M20, -erercrneaaberstoess sarees 
Mba lie .cosee oe ctoabos 19,047 pF i ht 
Tons. Tons 
BG OF [COIS (20, steapacepscvsvoscodponsyaseeecoaess 2,601 2.2.1.8, 





Steamer (plain Cargo Boat), say 1,050 Net Register; Value 25,000. ; 
Engaged in Mediterranean Voyages. 

















Per Annum. Per Net Register Ton. 

£ Bowie rod, 

UE oy irnnade cobiah osasensyansiensetapaevonads ret 1,575 F 10 = 
NRPS Bw 22, ay ths sirin p< cdaseep oes sovalen store tend 740 - 4 1 
Coal, steaming and cooking ..............0 1,700 vat by} 
MMB REMIOU SC Rr as oss) icy ade Dade densnenssevabeues 2,800 oa eae | 
TIAL OE! YORE dor sapsecy di gnnsdrsonshvedaanes 300 ree Ss 
Premium of insurance, 8 per cent. ........ 1,800 le kAy 072 
Interest on capital, 5 per cent. ............ 1,250 AR ae: 
Percentage for renewal and depreciation 1,500 eat Sp ee 
MEASCEORM 03.4 festive ones 11,665 ae ek 





a) 
bo 
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F. 


Steamer, about 2,000 Tons Gross, 1,300 Tons Net Registered; Value 
29,0001., egual 221. per Net Registered Ton. 















































At Home. Abroad. 
Amount. Per Ton. Amount. Per Ton. 
Q £ eS £ £ 
Total outlay (exclusive of in- 4,812 es 9,196 5 
BUMAMCO) COC.) Goreotevcussigeoneseeste 
PAI TOP) MISUPAICS Avec cceonssaesdeetovse- 1,900 es — — 
DERVIGOMOS fo-capc.noteszdeceescecrmarieriresatd 6,400 Ag) = — 
13,112 10 <= 9,196 7 
Aud outlay abroad £0 .c.c1.:.t.s.nuss. 9,196 his 
BLOLALIES, (acnepecsnnsmerras 22,308 17 = 
Actual freight earned ...........0ce0 21,700 19 = 
G. 


Mediterranean Trade. Colliers. Actual Outgoings of certain Steamers, 
showing Average Cost per Gross Ton per Year for Five Years. 











1876. | A877. | (A878) \as79) | siege, (8) ovis 
13,660 Tons. | 11,982 Tons. |11,012 Tons. | 11,012 Tons. |t1,012 Tons. wees Be 
ee £ £ £ £ £ 
eee ais 4021 | 4°489 | 4269 | 4:836 | 4847 4°392 
Coals. ghouls 1:909 1°743 1:830 1°830 1°809 1°824 
Portexpenses| 2°139 2°263 2°288 2°289 2°344 2°265 
Repairs ........ 0:996 b02 0°908 I°000 1°112 I'024 
Insurance ....| 1°357 357 1297 11262 1276 | 17308 
10°422 10,954 10°592 11°208 10°888 10°813 














Note.—Value of the steamers about 157. per gross ton. 
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H. 


Coasting Trade and very short Foreign Trade. Average Annual Cost 
of Steamers per Gross Ton. (Coal Trade.) 
















































































Year Tonnage Wages, 
Somer Name of Steamer. of ad Be Insurance. E Nese Coals. | Repairs. 
September. Steamer. | and Stores.| Brower 
ad ee £ £ £ 
1880...:.... 1M Rese elaine 694 2°703 1668 5276 | L174 | 07508, 
Ie cs ee a eS m 2°646 | 1:160 | 5°276 |1:109 | 0°648 
Total for 2 years} — 5°349 | 2°828 |.10°552 | 2°283 | 17156 
Average ,, a 2°674 | 1414 | 5°276 |1:141 | 07578 
1880........ The Os... Aeon cesta 712 a-9e4) | 1222 aches | 0910 |0°95 2 
12) eee SP snaavamagregiabneast “ 2734. 1°348 4:000 | 0°634 | 0°564 
Totalfor 2 years} — 5°488 2°570 8°654 | 1544 | 1°516 
Average ,, aoa (28a eb 4°3 29 | O Eee Oo aGe 
S80)...055. TLS. givscossetyatoness 993 19998 | 1583 | 4:290 | 0°742 | 1°438 
ESL, .Sniass Fe eee: Ree és 2152 1:305 3°881 | 0°842 | 07525 
Totalfor 2 years} — 4°110 2°888 8:171 | 1584 | 1°963 
Average ,, — 2°055 1°444: 4°085 |0°792 | 07981 
1380..2.4... Se Ae eM, oh 770 2,560 1°735 5600 |0°953 | 0°757 
Bi Basico oor ty ees 5 2°584 | 1:262 5°800 | 0°906 | 0791 


| | | | 


aaa 5°144 











Note.—Total average cost per ton per annum—H 1, 11'083; H 2, 9°886 ; 
H 3, 9°357; H 4,11°473. Value about 15/. per gross ton. 
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Iron Sailing Vessel (Five Years Old), say 1,180 Tons Net Register; Net 


Value 18,0001.; for a Voyage occupying say Twelve Months. 


equal 151. per Net Registered Ton.) 


(Value 





£ eS.) a. 
OVVIOIFOS Be seetisecs BN ucdan's:.oasetarderaga tees terion? 1,180 1 - = 
EEO Na SLOTS Sago tet esr css- cue tees acsuhes alee 630 - 10 8 
Coals, COOKING, G0. ~...cciccbesysncensys outs cesnones 20 ote eat hes 
POPU IER POMGOS FZ. 2 Uses <dueshn ste Wests eae 2,200 oe go 
UNOTIAILS LOD VORB i lon.<.sccbacdcnnceo teaser deeds ors 400 = Of 
Premium of insurance ........sccecseccssessees 860 —14 7 
Unberest coh Wanita) fi cen hccteaseat tens sckt g0o - 15 3 
Percentage for renewal and deprecia- 
tion, pee CONT, CR e.. eae ‘ ies \ £20 me 
6,910..." bh = 


Per Annum. 








Per Net Register Ton. 











Ship of 1,800 Tons Net Register. 


K. 


Per Annum. | 
| 








25,0001., equal 141. per Ton. 


Per Ton Register. 




















£ he 
Wages: (neces ee eee 1,200 13-3 3 
PE POVISIGDG ack... We waeateslites doteeren elec etter 1,000 II‘1I 
POLE GXPANSOR” ©... oh Mason astacmiersdSrteae 4,500 50°00 
MS IVLTS | citeitst ede enit anncnes Bowaiadnademarcssnaa) 600 6°66 
LENT hg kr seen eaeee seen Cree WENN crue tart 900 10°00 
Interest on capital, 5 per cent. ............ 1,250 13°88 
Depreciation, 6 per Contest ..crscdescsers 1,500 16°66 
10,950 | 12564 
L. 
Analysis of Sailing Ships’ Expenses during the Last Ten Years. 
SUMMARY. 

S18. a oh 

Value per ton, net register... pany ee ahies = 

Antiiial OuELay Per TOM issrwccccesresnceesnonaess BAG See 

Of which outlay abroad, per ton ............ Ii Foi l= 

Fy. 3 Romie AY | gees to oe 

re DMS TP RICO cones satencseetetoceressicovdeon oT Be 

7 hae, aI ane Pe eR 5B adke He 

POR cnc sty sionstenl conte oatahg Baa Oo dante 

Total profit per ton ........ 1) 16" j= 
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VI.—Statement of the Tonnage of Sailing and Steamships belonging to the 
United Kingdom in each Year since 1854, with Estimated Aggregate 
Earnings, less Outlays A broad. 





Estimated Aggregate 

















Year. Sailing. Steam. Earnings, 
less Outlays Abroad.* 
BAe oe Be Merce a Tons. owe ee £ 
1854.00.00... 3,880,126 304,559 23,969,015 
OOO atau. 3,907,888 379,020 25,224,740 
SGA ames. 35919,422 385,038 25,372,080 © 
gy ies Lae 4,075,245 416,132 26,618,205 
Bits Wubi 4,136,846 451,047 27,449,935 
169 Lease. 4,156,270 434,987 27,306,155 
$OO sc Beer, 4,134,390 452,352 2754575230 
dA Ire Oe 4,230,793 504,698 28,724,435 
do) ener ie 43324;057 586,134 29,662,295 
Schnee ae 4,655,984 595,773 32,20 0,515 
co ee ee 4,847,303 695,575 34,670,140 
iste cea 4,845,142 821,731 36,551,675 
SOG cma 4,817,595 874,415 37,204,260 
Gis aie: 4,770,989 899,361 3753455360 
is kere pee 4,798,178 900,599 375499,830 - 
deck oe 4,687,706 9407,21 375643,845 
BOS: wee 4,506,318 1,111,375 39,202,215 
Yee Bou ee 4,305,112 1,317,548 41,288,780 
sche eats 45,145,888 1,536,075 435770,565 
4s Pa Fee 4024,581 Iya Brey 45,799,710 
et Tae Oe 4043-955 1,868,359 48,245,160 
Wiha bet, 45144, 504 1,943,197 49,870,475 
PEER aD ue ' 4,195,430 2,002,538 51,015,220 
A eee ae 4;199,999 2,136,361 53,045,410 
Poca, wrest 4,178,789 2,313,332 5535935925 
WO aed 4,013,137 2,508,102 57,687,465 
fe Ly Ae 3,799,221 2,720,551 59,804,370 
got RA emae 3,639,890 3,001,377 63,220,105 


* At sl. per ton for sailing ships and 15/. per ton for steamers. The estimate 
of earnings is after deduction of all outlay abroad. 
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VIlt.—List of Public Issues of Loans and Undertakings on Account o/ 


Foreign Countries, in the Years 1876-81. 


(a) Issues exclusively in the United Kingdom. 





1876. 

CoLONIAL GOVERNMENT LOANS. 
Cape 
New South Wales .................... 
Natal 
India 


Cee eee eee e ener eee eee reeearrnarsseeeeses 


Pete meee re eerste eee eee rr sees eeeeseeee 
Deemer meee teeta nese reseeeenreeeeee 


Serene ere eer enn eeeserrnreaeres 


Quebec Province 
Queensland 
Cape 
is ore SR ae ene eae mr 
Canada 


Sete e eee e ee eeaseeeeseees 


Creer rete eee amen ser te erererresaeseseses 


Tame ee meen e eee ne eee eawereraseesee 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
Bee CALAN 9, 5.2592 55.0-nadvarszi Aten 5 
5 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


Pere meme eer eer eseeeesseseaeereeeeaee 


BPPOUITL WELY «0 25:0.-oiecebarnt sivsenne 
Mita. Harbour \......0i..esscesss. 6 £ 
SPAN RA am 9 = ie ee 5 
Napier 
MAI TIE EL Mao hacvanecvarvenueeaeesucets 6 Pe 


ForrIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS ISSUED IN 


Lonpon. 
PRGA D soca tons bccn gn cA toe dare eo toot 8 per cent. loan 
ASIN ccscheces scene StowtaneRicgae 44 es 
PNG WEPIAD ) 0:..c.-0-5ccssecnttnones 43 ms 


Rartway Issvzs. 

People’s Gaslight, &c., Company, Chicago, } 
PONG L WOOTNGG sccccsnsaterasearteancettecns seen penfeghe onbage 
PhiJadelphia and Reading R. R. 6 per cent 

Pittsburg and Connelsville R. R. 6 vig 
Utica, Ithaca and Elmira R. R. 6 be 
Grand Trunk of Canada, 5 per cent. de- 
PREC BLOG 65. otha abv'ecodspspexnegvoutate ca Gaede: 
Pennsylvania R. R. 6 per cent. bonds 
Illinois Central R. R. 5 per cent. bonds 
Albany and Susquehanna Railway 7 per cent. 
St. Lawrence and Ottawa, 6 per cent. bonds 
Dutch Rhenish Railway 5 per cent. ........... 


eoeeere 


Nominal 
Amount. 


4% per cent.| 1,000,000 


901,500 
350,000 
4,000,000 
100,000 
552,000 
1,250,000 
860,000 
1,695,300 
650,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
100,000 


100,000 
100,000 
110,000 

75,000 
300,000 


274,915 
2,000,000 
1,320,000 


509,000 


2,000,000 
1,300,000 
150,000 


400,000 


600,000 
200,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 





Approximate 
Issue Price. 


983 
923 
954 
102% 
99 
94 
100 
983 
924 
99 
953 
gI 
JO2 


102 
101s 
1o25 
100 





Value 
of Issue. 








£ 

985,000 
838,888 
333,375 
3,918,500 
99,000 
518,880 
1,250,000 
847,100 
1,563,915 
643,500 
2,865,000 
2,2'75,000 
102,000 


16,240,158 








102,000 
101,500 
112,750 

75,000 
289,500 


680,750 








274,915 
1,930,000 
1,273,700 








3,478,615 





400,000 


1,870,000 
1,261,000 
138,750 


400,000 


540,000 
192,000 
205,000 
135,000 
100,000 


5,241,750 





\ 
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Nominal Approximate Value 
Amount. Issue Price. of Issue. 
1877. 

CoLONIAL GoVERNMENT LOANS. £ 
POU A USL alia ee rccctoe.+ pee tety ss 4 per cent.| 500,000 974 487,500 
CADOM IE n.- ssochughommetbiin suns hsaseayeee ae 1,000,000 101s 1,015,000 
COGN ATIC: Bao. ase cteee. « sae ree 4 A 740,700 gt 674,037 
EN EEDA LVRR ecaeas Witte etc he canons cera mees ae hs; 550,000 96% 530,750 
PS TEER IU COLUITN NLS 9,05. <cipeter-cebuetvare cat aanbescitecoress 150,000 par 150,000 
South Australia ..............:s0000 4 per cent. 500,000 963 482,500 
Indian Sterling Loan......... chael,§ 4 as 3,000,000 1O1Z 3,037,500 
Straits Settlements ................ Aah 4, 100,000 994 992,500 

7,369,787 
MUnNIcIPAL. 
Christchurch 6 per cont. Oat: sesicsseneteernssnons soi 100,000 100 100,000 
Wellington WA ne) ee ee 200,000 102 204,000. 
City of London (Ontario) .\.....s.ssersteoens 45,100 1024 46,114 
OamaraGuper Centr tOan scape we eecatver as 65,000 par 65,000 
Amokiand Harbour fosters tcsnotctcaousesees 31,400 103 32,342 
Ofagih pericont. loam 122. nis ussite catencses 120,600 1024 123,314 
Moronto.6 percent. Loan i<.tascpencssns ccpsstnenes 51,350 104 53,404 
BOrHn any Ber works svat acai tion-<he deh pagent: 350,000 a 350,000 
974,174 
ForEIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS ISSUED IN 
Lonpon. 
Portuguese 3 pe? cents Loam. a, sm.1.0<.-4he1ssceen ee 4,000,000 50 2,000,000 
Chinese 8 per cent. loan .......... ep ikeddean Pee 1,604,000 98 1,571,920 
Turkish 6 per cent. defence loan......,.......01+. 5,000,000 52 2,600,000 
6,271,920 
RarLway Issvzs. 
Bergslagernas Railway ..........:csssssesrssreeeees 200,000 gi 182,000 
Great Western of Canada Railway _............ 500,000 par 500,000 
Northern of Canada Railway ........s.seeeee 850,000 go 765,000 
Great Western of Canada stock ...............600+- — — 166,400 
Chicago, Burlington, and G. R. R. oe 300,000 89% 268,500 
East India 4 per cent. debentures .............0. 230,150 100} 231,300 
Baltimore and OhioiR. BR. ..cc...:cccesdecccosesesners 1,600,000 883 1,416,000 
Halmsted Jonkoping Railway ........... see 150,000" go 135,000 
DGGCCH Aen ish 2 ken ccceebersnane testi haseanbagaenss toes: 200,000 par 200,000 
Grand Trunk of Canada 5 per cent. a “a “3 300,000 
ELLYVOR soiss obovevs tevarcqsees soot yalaaaahenabeds se 44 Biba ¥ss¥ers 
4,164,200 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 
National Mortgage and Agency of New 1.000.000 an be vices, 
WORE A IAG, | So.ssou:5 cu canphing cos POMP Eee os} estar o nh aoa i 
New Zealand Land and Agency Company....| 500,000 — — 
Anglo-American Land Mortgage Bauk ........ 200,000 — _— 





1,700,000 
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1878. 

CotontaL GOVERNMENT LOANS. 
OT cass cscs sb fence thaycoo scar 4% per cent. 
South Australia 00.0... 4 - 
BPTI Ets etceskotccstns eke Beans ep sa Anes: 

Be EPIMTANTY Oh SeuscPeiceet concede sizes rechocn 4 3 
BP ENIRCL RODE 1 ss ress sectn tes caderech -sysreecbene 3 3 
BeRrE PLATO Occ Serko. Soey cegean tues 4 i 
PERN ICGLANIC 0 ethos cB casergences 5 * 
«Oellien ae pe ne we OP 
Saab EAR sale Reni itp tea jt: ee 
ee A USEPALIG) <... «cco. ccdccseges 4 Se 
MATRA! “cet soca sphculs cones atbuests eee’ 4 5 
MUNICIPAL 
“e0h 1d Jal gee: SA PeepesaAae P), GE. ib ie ke rsh ana 
Melbourne 6 per cent. debentures ............... 
Dunedin 5 3 ah ae 
Quebec Go Ee PN a 8 crete aa: 
Recife § per cent. Bonide’? cihehe eh none 


Rio de Janeiro improvement 


ForEIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS ISSUED IN 


Lonpon. 
Swedish - 43 per cenf. loan .........0 ie. 
Norwegian 4% on WU Lee 
Swedish 4 Sat TON Bias dort cobsaldinh woe: 


Portuguese 3 
Egyptian 5 per cent. State Domain 


Cee meee eee eee ee eronees 


Raritway Issvzs. 
Great Western of Canada 
PUBL WEY vosccacucecusiass- Ronse 


Syracuse Binghampton and New York R.R. 


Oude and Rohilkund 4 per cent. deb. 
Alabama Great Southern R.R. on... 
Hamilton and North West Canadia................ 
Brazil Imperial Central Bahia...........0....00. 
Madras 4 per cent. debentures...............0:000. 
Great Western of Brazil ou... ssssesseeeees 
Western Railway of San Paulo ............ 
Great India Peninsula 4 per cent. ............... 


eoeseee 


MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 
New Zealand Trust and Loan Company........ 
Queensland Investment and Land Mort. .... 
Several Cyprus Land, &., Companies 


eee eeree 


Corer o cere re eesevarveres| 


Pere eereeers 


} 5 per cent. deb. 





Nominal 
Amount. 





100,000 
500,000 
1,000,000 
300,000 
100,000 
1,200,000 
3,500,000 
1,000,000 
400,000 
688,500 
3,000,000 


60,000 
125,000 
229,100 
102,739 

90,000 
200,000 


350,000 
1.700,000 
1,500,000 
2,500,000 
8,500,000 


350,000 


350,000 
300,000 
163,000 
485,000 
412,000 
200,000 
300,000 
150,000 
360,000 


255,000 
500,000 


755,000 








Approximate 
Issue Price. 


105 


953 
99% 
925 


par 


923 


par 


963 
923 
954 
96% 


1023 


102 


95 
103 


25 


974 


95 
88 


50 
73 


80 


ICO 


go 
go 


952 


par 














Value 
of Issue. 








£ 
105,000 
477,500 
995,000 
277,500 
100,000 
1,110,000 


| 3,500,000 


965,000 
370,000 
655,797 
2,895,000 





(11,450,797 





61,500 
127,500 
217,645 
105,821 

90,000 
190,000 





792,466 





340,375 
1,615,000 
1,320,000 
1,250,000 


| 6,205,000 





10,730,375 


280,000 


350,000 
300 000 
161,370 
436,500 
393,460 
200,000 
300,000 
150,000 
360,000 





2,931,330 
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1879. 
COLONIAL GOVERNMENT LOANS. 


Sonth Australia ..,..,...:.s.ssvyeres 4 per cent. 


) qoorisl atid: fc, e.ncut-ns.020-Seapege 4 + 
SOUS IO Seioass so sphaces >. cosa 4G) 
ATT Nei NC nee Bes OBI re Di tuos 
Western Australia..............00. co aie 
Saeco itor se h abaon+ nas greene te Ae Ls 
New South Wales ..............:+000 4 % 
TCTs Cp SSE SE See ae me naren rh eae 4 ms 
Western Australia................002 Bap css 
PSSA TILA Shan salciadtoxecshegesenssboeets 5 ¥ 
Now Zealand \.../....ccsssesenasarnds 5 af 
MUNICIPAL. 


City of London, Ontario ......... 6 per cent. 
Melbourne Gas Debentures .... 6 a 

Quebec City (600,000. New York) 
DIA DLOP ES oil sve Kaahe cde nagar nee 6 per cent. 


Pont Maliga eth sivigscciwsdtgoestertve 6 iy 
CBr ITCH 21.2.5 co os0.-becovandeaney 6 a 
Lyttleton Harbour ....,............ 6 ie 

IN ALOR. 1s cea tene. Reve pots pecnkcmate 6 ,, 
Elid skaar GOmr sett: ae rates 6 

Toronto City 5 per cent. (175,000. Canada) 
Pordnte .Oiby nix sects. cee en 5 per cent. 
Wellington City yic....5.ithses 6 5 
INOW SE Ly UbD. cheat ME Re cette, ope 
CSTE OBIT Yo icon co g Ruda nn daa pice ON aS cheaper enc 
OOO b is ..c. assiweanneensestre an jies 5 per cent 
Molbourme! Gas’ iisescccccpecites coors is 
Aumebercaia Hilly, vives: tidal 

City of Brussels Lottery (2,624,000l. iy Ne 


RAILway ISSUES. 


Brazil Imperial Central Bahia 6 per cent..... 
Bolivar Railway 6 per cent. debentures ........ 
Mexican Railway 8 per cent. bonds................ 
Duteh Rhenish Railway Genes ~..sscsecceet cons 
San Paulo and Rio Janeiro 6 per cent. deben. 
Atlantic and Great Western 6 per cent. 
RTO MIOT 205.5, oth sccehe ete eae t nett iodeonseaesees 
Central Pacific Coal and Coke ............... eee 
Conde d’Eu 7 per cent. shares 
Duteh+Khenish. 4per Cent. Fees poke. t.+.0. 
Canada Central 5 ‘ 
Asante eilway ciz....i..cons Witmer seme a ch deviasestekndet 
Northern Railway of Canada 6 per cenit; 
Western Countries (Nova Scotia) 5 per cent. 


Seem eee eeeseereres 


eee eee eee eee eee ee er 





Nominal 
Amount. 


1,310,800 
1,184,800 
3,000,000 
100,000 
100,000 
2,615,000 
3,249,500 
3,000,000 
100,000 
65,000 
5,000,000 


66,788 
100,000 
60,000 
100,000 
100,000 
200,000 
75,300 
50,000 
132,100 
100,000 
200,000 
50,000 
200,000 
60,000 
41,666 


200,000 


200,000 - 


135,000 
100,000 
164,200 


500,000 


150,000 
225,000 
200,000 
500,000 
250,000 
150,000 

50,000 





Approximate 
Issue Price. 


1012 
104 


98 
102% 
103 
102 

99 


95 
par 
104 

as 
105 
1012 
103% 

92 


92% 
933 
86 


96 


go 
par 
94 
98% 
par 
60 
par 


Value 
of Issue. 





£ 
1,153,504 
1,048,548 
2,940,000 
96,000 
96,000 
2,513,475 
3,200,718 
2,850,000 
96,000 
65,000 
4,875,000 





18,934,245 





65,519 
104,000 
58,800 
102,750 
103,000 
204,000 
74,647 


47,500 
132,100 
104,000 
190,009 

52,500 
203,000 

57,900 

38,334 


1,538,050 


185,000 
187,000 
116,100 
100,000 
157,632 


450,000 


135,000 
225,000 
188,000 
492,500 
250,000 
90,000 
50,000 


2, 626, 232 
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1879. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 
Land Mortgage of Australasia 00.0.0... 
New Zealand Agricultural 

i Debentures AAP. inteettactanecs 
ooh hs SLOG: RT 6 Pica Wet Add NRE One eR kU 
Tramways Company of Germany 
NewSouth Wales Mortgage Loanand Agency 
Australian Land and Pastoral... 
American Freehold Land Mortgage 
Australian and New Zealand Mortgage........ 
Ceylon Mortgage and Agency .........csceeernes 


Coe reer rer arerererenerereee 


tee re eeeeeeeeee 


1880. 
CoLONIAL GOVERNMENT LOANS. 
Weylon’4 per cent. bonds 2.0... cndsdeonnenes. 
South Australia 4 per cent. bonds .............. 


Mauritius 4 per GOR MOMS ern seacccoatwnidennse 
Cape OW Fae PRE eterno: 
Queensland 4 per coh bondeweni: a .enah 
Victoria 43 Be el sls | 5 Be omer 
Cape 43 sh REINER. toe cri nO 
Trinidad 4 gee WEL yt cB ccna, 
India 35 ay PURPA OI sh ot. ussite 


Mounicipat. 
Wellinston 6 per cent. 16A0 2...2....ssteocerieae. 
New Plymouth 6 per cent. loan ..............04. 


Oamaru 7 per cent. debentures.................+. 
Quebec 6 Tl PRE, hoch stators 
Oamaru 6 sit MAP ONN eece Spliccngsncans 
Timaru 7 LS Ee ea oes See eee 
BRET CSIULG. re gc te hf uataapepensa scares 
Hobart Town 5 per cent. debentures ............ 
Auckland 6 ray tage! AR dite betta eee 
Mecite Drainage 5 per Cent. .........0rccensecereovaee 
MGORs LT PYOV EMAC «52. ccseerescoseoce-nesenn ravages 


Invercargill 6 per cent. debentures................ 
Kimberley Waterworks 
Shanghai ‘3 


Peer rem ae eebereereneaserere eee 


Poem ere e nr eeer eee esmeesesenersaes 


FoREIGN GOVERNMENT LOANS ISSUED IN 
LONDON. 
Norwegian 4 per cent. Loan ......:....cssssceronsoeres 


Rattway IssveEs. 
Hamilton and N. W. 6 per cent. bonds ........ 
New York Central R. R. shares ...............06 
Imperial Brazil, Natal, and N. Cruz ............ 
S. Pacific R. R. 6 per cent. bonds ....,......00« 











Nominal 
Amount. 


1,000,000 
500,000 
100,000 

75,000 
165,000 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
500,000 
500,000 


4,040,000 





700,000 
3,294,600 
Poriorsion 
1,006,500 
2,000,000 
2,000,000 


535,400 |. 


150,000 
3,500,000 


881,000 


113,000 
5,000,000 
246,940 
2,000,000 








Approximate 
Issue Price. 


98 
94. 


975 

904 
104 
103 

96 
1038 


972% 


gi 
1354 
par 

99% 








Value 
of Issue. 








686,000 
3,096,924 
981,338 
1,805,000 
2,090,000 
551,462 
144,000 
3,626,875 


12,981,599 





134,875 
100,000 
52,000 
32,000 
85,440 
61,200 
57,000 
103,250 
59,400 
92,500 
120,000 
20,000 
350,000 
100,000 


1,367,665 


858,975 


102,830 
6,787,500 
246,940 
1,990,000 


Zi 
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Nominal Approximate Value 
Amount. Issue Price. of Issue. 
1880. 
Rattway Issues—Contd. £ 
Conde 'd Hit -Ran way «...0. cavtconeesetae tee hesoe ot aprons: 425,000 425,000 
Midtand of Canada ... 2 Sener: ceecncdc cc 150,000 90 148,500 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul ................ 300,000 934 280,500 
Imperial Brazil Central Bahia Railway ........ 417,500 par 417,500 
Grand Trunk of Canada Debenture Stock ....| 1,000,000 105 1,050,000 
Imperial Brazil, Natal, and N. Cruz ............ 368,300 90 364,617 
Atlantic, Mississipi, and Ohio Railway ........ 260,000 95 24:7,000 
(Juche and, Hed Eunice Wee neo tathssschcbentiovsuescced 200,000 — 200,000 
BeiravAlteiot Portugal yea pin sx pescoatentteee 700,000 58 406,000 
Minas iand Rio of Braval We. .2 iid, siskeceseondene: 450,000 — 450,000 
Ostommny Railway :.3..ccaiissi eit ste ersecinrocssbass 350,000 75 262,500 
Donna Theresa Christina Railway ............... 300,000 = 300,000 
Great Western of Brazil .....iiccuscssesoeeces 262,500 par 362,500 
EVE eb SERA EY 2, calcd ites Migs ap scschagaonebraak nee anim 60,000 — 60,000 
Ghicago and Tomah Re R....tiss...2<..psssceonenatee 309,000 110 312,090 
Manitoba 8. W. Railway Company ............ 382,000 93% 357,170 
14,670,647 
MISCELLANEOUS COMPANIES. 
Union Bank of England and America ........ 750,000 -- — 
Australian Agency and Banking Company....}_ 200,000 — —_ 
Tenia selantations......<iaewulelicedvsscsboheieeesercers 150,000 — — 
Australian Mortgage and Agency .............. 500,000 — — 
8. Australian Land Mortgage and Agency....| 900,000 — — 
S. Australian Investment Association ............ 250,000 — — 
Spanish Agricultural and Distillery................ 100,000 — —- 
Madulseema Coffee and Chincona ................ 140,000 a — 
Land Mortgage Company of Syria ................ 250,000 — — 
Manitoba Mortgage and Investment Co. ....|. 250,000 ao — 
Land Mortgage of Egypt ..ic.i.ecsssesssnospane 500,000 — —- 
3,900,000 
Nominal 
Capital Offered. 
Minne CoMPANIEs. 
1880. | Gold Mines— £ 
January RiosGrandedo Sul Gold (Brazil) ...........::4oeemeus 65,700 
5 South East Wynaad Estates and Gold... 100,000 
February cram cClbenroe KM Old ott... ascii asaviceostece ans dees 100,000 
March .... BraziliantGold Mines (Brazil) -..........c..:0.0sseee os 80,000 
- Empire Summit Gold (Colorado)... 250,000 
:, Gold Coast Mining Company (West Coast Africa) 65,000 
a Gold Company of Southern India... eee 100,000 
- Surinam Gold (Dutch -Guiana)............scsedeatoase 300,000 
April Anat NS att COM Old ees oss ssc... eter sacaan eee ee. 100,000 
- Balcarres Gold eunlte of South India .............. 180,000 
May........ Constantia Gold (U.S. Columbia) ........... 60,000 
ee Se Mana Gold Company (French GULaNal) 5 kee ta 200,000 
June Devala MoyariGioid Gf iis cue nih tnd resins liane. 200,000 
West Frontino (U. 8. Columbia) ..... eee 100,000 
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Nominal 
| Capital Offered. 
Minine Companirs—Contd. 

1880. | Gold Mines—Contd. £ 
July........ Pluto Gold and Silver Mining Oo. (California) ....| 125,000 
aa. DEPOT CT ORC eas cua cen em eed aeee Caos aaa va cae noe 135,000 
August Pciiemp aT OEY tat..c tre Sein Reeth. inns ds A 150,000 
é MOURA ES AGOUL Cy Saran tee cnc ecenc cota atc hess snelad a oe 75,000 
- UDewele, Pro VEGGner tt -su.cscce een ca each donee <otees Xess oval ee 75,0CO 
. Callao Bis Gold (Venezuela).............:csceseeseereee £0) 130,000 
mept. ...: Wynaad Perseverance Estates and Gold................ 80,000 
bs <a Hungarian State Gold (Hungary)... cece: 100,000 
October Dieu Donné Gold (Dutch Guiana) ............... eh 50,000 
.; indianvPicetax Gold 0 tee ae i SORE. 150,000 
9 Wala Wynaad Indian Gold) ....c.sccccsseonsssooessscarest 75,000 
_ Ooregum Gold Mining of India... eee eeeees 125,000 
UO K.,( 3.2. Die vada. CeavGie, Ceol h 95,02 olen Gerken ocesce asec aon en clialt 120,000 
Peis, Le WUT COO PM EROIAG Netw oat Sai vacs. sao Nas Misia tha scs 100,000 
Pew... Lhodes: Keeton 2h. in eae eeiasins Cee eae 190,000 
oe South: W yrieadi als see te sets de.gcnedd tase be oe desc ceikics 100,000 
Sars ned. Mysore eer MGOld {cotek.ccenen Wim Aeoatsnitan ae ch tsdt oS: 120,000 
Aer Assi. Potosi Goldi(Vemeruela) i00. .2c.5 Sit teacsdee sen duaghsesdeness 350,000 
4,150,700 


SSS 


Other Mines — 











MAY. o.03.. Rio Quito 5 per cent. Donds at 89......seccereerseseeee 2,500,000 
Pee h ot. Anglo HepanatMines 4074s Geksitatien ject. 150,000 
August Néws Quebrada om pan yi: .:c.spee nla aae taeeleae. 100,000 
us Republican Mountain Mine .......csgecseressecereeees 50,000 
Rotalyy, asxi. pastas hts 7,050,700 

Nominal Approximate Value 


Amount. Issue Price. of Issue. 

















1881. | CononrAL GOVERNMENT LOANS. £ 
ee 111. Ae Per, CONG. LORI sin:cusyeesinocboskess 150,000 100 150,000 
Tasmania 4 per cent. loan ................ 300,000 99% 289,500 
Wee OCANG 4 DEF CON bi lcsiactesscngetvont-saeeanceatens 2,000,000 984 1,965,000 
June | New South Wales 4 per cent. loan | 2,050,000 1034 2,121,750 
» | South Australia 4 per cent. loan ....| 1,360,300 103 1,401,109 
. Indian rupee 4 per cent. loan............ 3,000,000 1043 3,138,750 
July....| Queensland 4 per cent. loan ............ 1,053,000 100 1,053,000 
ies. Ll rinidad'4 per cent. loam ....i0.006... 100,000 101z 101,750 
» ---| Western Australia 4 per cent. loan 150,000 97 145,500 
» +--| Ceylon 4 per cent. loan. ............000+- 575,000 103% 595,845 
hop. imeamaica 4 per cont. loan... diese 200,000 98% 197,000 
11,168,204. 
MUNICIPAL. 

Jan.....| Auckland 6 per cent. loan (exchange) ——- — — 
June | Otago 6 per cent. bonds ..........eeee 100,000 — 100,000 
100,000 
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1881. 
May... 


” 


June 


Jan..... 
Reb. 
March 
” 
April 
May.... 
June 
” 
July... 
Be ene 
eh 








| Bengal Central 10/. shares 
| Havana first mortgage... 


..| Brazil Imperial Central Bahia 


ForrtgN GOVERNMENT LOANS. 
Swedish 4 per cent. loan..............0000 
Argentine 6 per cent. loan 
Greek 5 ‘per cent. loam...is...,..ereree 


Seen eeeeereores 


RAItway ISsuEs. 


| Northern Pacific R. R. first mort. .... 


Philadelphia and Reading R, R. 
“deferred *’ 
Chicago and Grand Trunk deben..... 
Louisville and Nashville R. R. mort. 
Fort Madison and N. W. of Iowa 
mortgage 
Chicago and Grand Trunk mort. .... 
Wabash, St. Louis, and Pacific R.R. 
Atlanticand Pacific R. R. first mort. 
Panama R. R. subsidy bonds............ 
Norfolk and Western R. R. gen.mort. 
Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley R. R. 
Indianapolis and Evansville R. R...... 
Natchez, Jackson, and Columbus 
R. R 


Pee e remeber em eere beware serereeees 


PAO meee ere w ee eee rere rarereeeenes 


TOOL e eee e eran eee e eee ee see eeaseeeeeeseees 


..| Atchison, Topeka, and Santa Fé _.... 


Oregon and California 6 per cent.bds. 
Grand Trunk of Canada ordinary stk. 
Quebec Central first mortgage 
Alabama and New Orleans preferred 
St. Louis, Texas, and Gulf of Mexico 
Central City Deadwood, &c., Railrd. 
Texas Trunk ‘first mort, vpccsssssatecsncr 


eeeerece 


Fortian Rattways, &e. 


Calcutta Tram Ways «..:ss0-+ sieseceumyrres 
Port of Cartagena, &c., Railway .. 

La Guayra and Caracas 
Dutch Rhenish,4 per cent. bonds.... 
West of India Portuguese................ 
Alagoas (Brazil) Railway 

Lombardy Road Railways 
Taltal Railway (Chili) 
Lake Valley of Switzerland 
Mulhausen Tramway,.............e i 
Oude and Rohikund debentures 


Coe eee meee eeeneeeee 


Comer ee eereenene 
Co 
Peete ee ee eeerenens 


Pewee ewereeeoeen 


Campos and Carangola debentures.... 
Assam Railways preference 


See eeeeeneee 
oeeeeee 


Hee neem rnee rene 


Minas and Rio debentures 
Leipsig Tramways 5 per cent. deb.... 




















Nominal 
Amount. 


700,000 
2,450,000 
4,800,000 


4,000,000 
6,860,000 


225,000 
826,800 


70,000 


160,000 
837,500 
2,000,000 
30,000 
1,000,000 
60,000 
222,000 


120,000 


2,000,000 
1,100,000 


1,200,000 


2,500,000 
556,000 
1,500,000 
525,000 
220,000 
500,000 


Approximate 
Issue Price. 








983 
gl 
74 


1043 
30 

par 

108 


104 


109 
107% 
1055 
11L0F 
107% 
105 
96 
1o4a 
104 
IOI 
par 
26 
92% 
par 
9) 
104 
103 


par 


102 
100 





Value 
of Issue. 


£ 
689,500 
2,229,500 
3,552,000 


6,471,000 


4,180,000 
2,058,000 


225,000 
352,944 


72,800 


174,400 
900,312 
2,110,000 
33,150 
1,078,750 
63,000 
213,120 


125,400 


2,080,000 
1,111,000 
1,200,000 
650,000 
514,300 
1,500,000 
525,000 
228,800 
515,000 


60,000 

97,500 
200,000 

97,500 
600,000 
300,000 
175,000 
250,000 _ 
150,000 
150,000 
800,000 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 
389,763 
350,000 
313,000 
408,000 

50,000 


26,301,739 
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Nominal 
Capital Offered. 
ely: MISCELLANEOUS CoMPANIES. £ 
May........ Hnglish: Bank of River’ Plato’............:ccscscsesssseesserssesense 1,000,000 
RR ICIea yD RTURNOL AL PICR rd ire edec cuter mec iis silies ccdiassdsdéasdssedetsanteteceoyes 500,000 
me nelibh=BankrOd Spabtiny traeccicsass cdeteassasonstatcasseteees vies 1,000,000 
PIBOs Kassie, Union Bank of Spain and England... essences 1,000,000 
= ae British-and Americans Banles |, 2. cc. sssccasesooassevaecteasavnctes 500,000 
1881. 


January | Crédit Foncier of Egypt; Egyptian Land Mort- 








gage 3 per cent. debentures, issued at 92 per cent. 400,000 
e South Australian Land Mortgage 43 per cent. debns. 200,000 
a Land Mortgage of Egypt 5 per cent. debentures .... 300,000 
4 Dominion of Canada Land, &c., Company ............005 250,000 
os Egyptian Delta Lands Mortgage 6 per cent. bonds.... 390,000 
4 Berliner Grundesitz-actien-gesellschaft, 5 per cent. 200,000 
fivatrmortpager onda CE Simicsstee totvccsttas cence : 
Pi Compagnie di Télégraphie Sous-Marine de ain 120.000 
Pique Wembralens sistent isteach aadiadtie eds, 4 
February} Public Works Company of Higypt...... cesses 400,000 
25 Oriental Telenhone: Compan you srtinissgetsittecsisys oceacsneenns: 300,000 
x Cyprus Land Mortgage and Investment ............00 200,000 
3s East African and Delagoa Bay. ...........c.ssssecsssseessevens 100,000 
March....) American Freehold Land Mortgage ...........scsseosorees 300,000 
gs, Anglo-American Agricultural..........cccccccccssscssescererscesees 500,000 
Hf Central Pacific Coal and Coke 8 per cent. debentures 71,600 
is West Virginia Land and Lumber 7 per cent. debnts. 100,000 
TAD Fe k NCW) DrUne wick: Land): GC itgssrseussess.qsevsotecssscesoned eevee 513,000 
PM seh AB MPAA A OMIDANLY viteistssfhsdéstasa nck tahctsh teh dacgeyuiass one teee 100,090 
" «4 British and American. Land: siiciciicsieccosnccsssssscctocneveseces 120,000 
May......... Queensland Investment, 46. vicssceccsasssvscevesvevsesseseeseess 150,000 
* ....| Fiji Land Mortgage, &c............60008 MS siaesdtaih Leders <ghediactans 250,000 
June ....| Dacotah and Minnesota Land  .........cccescccesssesesesstreeoes 500,000 
» ef North American Land Association \..........cscscccessssoees 500,000 
» sve], Naokacharee Tea debentures............cccossssessrccscsssesesseeres 28,000 
eee) KurtiivetenyAVemwe: Luamdl ot. pavacsstoceessguansos sees cckpcaccnvenes 300,000 
» «| Bombay Agricultural and Manufacturing ............... 250,000 
Bees ab E UXTIEY WV GUCR WOLKE icisissccacsstacslvacstovsvscrncdte teceesvecanecsieaes 600,000 
DULY 5....0-. Jamaica Plantation Company  .ccccscsoreoceceesererees 100,000 
eee Vienna; Omnibus: Company ysreisiisaiticcsdecccctsaseesesereqeceses 250,000 
UE Casitas Nice. Promenade and’ Pier 'iiicig, teeta resiycccacdssyes sceesess 80,000 
‘rotates Queensland: Land and, Coad i.ciscsccserssccbovesecorssenneceees 120,000 
ae aadec tts New Zealand. Land: siicitteveiet ecctams RUriei 3 Gets ses 100,000 
te EE River Plate Trust, 6, Compariy io... i .-.ccstedesessdqceaevtees 1,000,000 
BNOV 02.3: British and New Zealand Mortgage, We. ...... cee 300,000 
4. ea Land Corporation of Canada .........cspscssssoresssenscorereveres 250,000 
AR sds sve RA IDOS, LIN PLOV OIC rrerreserve rant icsseedieceteascsnvers+ssiedevecee 200,000 
13,542,600 
1881. MIn1InG CoMPANIES. 
' January | Gold Mining Association of Canada.......scceseseeareres 250,000 
aa Rara Fortuna Silver Mining .............csecesscssssssseeeee We 50,000 
a Thon ver Halls Grol: Mamaia pisctesac, csustesicsdsccve tonnes -soedaadee 120,000 
a Orpanas GOn REAMER Flaten, wsveeeNeescenpecousiverstivtarssdersatesss 15,000 
Michipicoten Native Copper v.c..isccsssscssicocscssererssnesverss 100,000 
February Lia, Goneopcton Gold Minin g scstierteiiaitedsialdbectslesveasses 100,000 
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Nominal 
Capital Offered, 
1881. Minine Companrtes—Contd. £ 

February} Akankoo (Gold Coast) Mining .........scssseseenesteesseees 100,000 
3 Galanormiaw- GOldecssertncs.ste sos ocbsaestrocerse sain oes 130,000 
* LAV GU ICIOLG \., crhensctt ests cui ieeaes coadeesVueaentty ute tec eey ee tear 50,000 
e Hlagetatt. District Silver oy ccc. case» doosiseopdecess toned asters 160,000 
March. ....| Quartz Hill Consolidated, Gold .........c.ssssccsescsesoversesens 205,000 
»» | Corporation of South Australian Copper .........ee 250,000 
Pu ses EDADCA- OTN SUIPNUP ANC COPPeEr | .sscscsnesdeadveasntereennises 200,000 
Pe EAS VEDA! CLO ia a5, 8 icity heures tase asveabelactipeemmacunate 250,000 
Aprils...) Bilbao Tron Ore: debemture,......:..000:+:0-.00etTarnsosoreassnencig 100,000 
Smee: he GOL, ME LTILTO MEISE ieee tascoieganesnansteas Saeiansbe xi Enes owe tars 250,000 
PMPs Osary- W1 OeZ CEOIG 8 cf:. sencenesg sdhewsesith~ stew maptaave bene: 100,000 
Pee e KUUPSES, (INGVACS) ASILMOP co. Ayvyoen toocstrasonaus te ctecimeoaters 100,000 
PURE CIE N OF WS Ve CORDED, ta, cascr.cx: a cusps bee Pe sp bavonts Loviad deg he bead a 75,000 
i aeecape oF Good EH eper Diamond acbiic..sbradetde eames lates 136,350 
» | Central Jagersfontein Diamond _...........3.-sbersssereseors 115,000 
Sf ROO ESET HVU ER cle. Be Ai etd AY 6S oO Te Ee es 120,000 
ust toea ca cis) Co Ul 8 RD Re eet Oe Ae aan tect Ne BS Ota ds 140,000 
May........ HSVstOme Gl... sasuinosrsssssh oc eodeot-raveossienivl ascii epuhles 125,000 
og he NGWROALIRO (AOC secscctscnsncss petyhge ee eee ane ere, eee 75,000 
Pre tees Angio-Bilbao Steel Oreyiie. tokio tenpentc teeter tek ae 60,000 
Re eh een) Victorine Gold (bonds) char sycmcemenie dectues eee ttotice: 100,000 
Waiter: Kimberley North Block Diamond... 110,900 
June. issh Locopilla: Copper... \...1 case ourrenertcntuen ducers onenie dere 120,000 
» «| Newfoundland Consolidated Coppet...........cccssserceeee 600,000 
sid iteok Jourékas (Nevada) Silver sx stock de tedes teva huateon terrae 100,000 
4 ei british, Australian Grold.>..........+.7uh--t-teases, ston iabeecoaet 170,000 
od OTe DUOBOLIOMVEINGS 2 cast nonessercoaserasecasouiss s atdeaer tmaeretacee eas 50,000 
“ nel Brateberr Copper ui .u dances tisdeu trac atbuiklcg es Bi veret 60,000 
3 Baul Pierre OT COG cies evel eat accuam. eeie caer eer en Mae 100,000 
sae edly Chale GOld ro. a cn. tescenee onic enrmeeae ms ape tion: 500,000 
secs Souback and Catir Alan (bOndS) FZ isco cass. oes Seeds ecpes 60,000 
J uly... Anglo-African, Diamond atieisanin te. deateastlt ste stipe aires 650,000 
si aco: Provadence Golds 27.7. ..c-cees Weeried ental ep ce tvcgl tres 300,000 
pty Hees North-west Bultfontein Diamond... eee eeeeeeees 85,000 
5 Sees Som INGWiCaURO sates degree ciepaets thee tees erty Peale Manat paths ase 75,000 
SAPS Waibs, River Gold Washing 0a ecisictctave tassels Lets 140,000 
MV PAI dGand ta Golde ea mena dyin bee easel es 150,000 
PASE: Creat) Zara a) Col wesche oi ue argue sr tent hae 250,100 
August | Diamond Corporation of South Africa... eee 200,000 
; Vapada) Cold and ANTIMONY: 5.6 .6s 3 -<, 9 <escuanenchwceearsstne 150,000 
is TS HOBO AY CL OLG. S ranc.csntcoges.ah ick bockdecsatenbnedtpaetectont wat saith 120,000 
October | Isabelle Gold and Silver.................scccsccssssssresescessoonsoees 25,000 
Nowem.n Guinea Gold Coasbg, .: cst iesaeretscrepavveatidseos coggeaniontensncue 100,000 
7,092,350 

1881. Minine ComMPANizes (INDIAN). 
January | Great Southern Mysore Gold oo... ssessseeeensseees 75,000 
Needlerock Estate and: Gold ..........cccccccsccclescosscsececcoeeees 125,000 
. Cherambady District Gold p51. S.c/ach tales ice ts atonal 100,000 
s Madtas Gold wae pret its cress tech iadterie civ os helene dentn ote 135,000 
Febydary|< Indian "Trevelyan Gold. 2520 sch abgtyes lee. halos teh dave horas 150,000 
‘ Tambracherry Estates and Wynaad Gold. ................ 160,000 
March ac% Carta Para: Gol Gini. sree ee condneeet toca toncthe eeeareaten 50,000 
saat North Ooregiam (iold 76a... B nomad tension daddioeng 120,000 
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Nominal 
Capital Offered. 











1881. Minine Companizs (INDIAN).—Contd. £ 
Sree Me VORA Listrtet GEOL eM tecedesssins cingecas (eoceadevacseatoeee 100,000 
we s| Dingley Dell Mstates and Goold. .i..5.....ccc00sscoeesnscesseeeee 100,000 
May......... Indian, Kingston, and Sandhurst Gold... 130,000 
Rete ae Porenerry Uridiari CPOLGG. rodesccctcdscssast casvencteccedeonnceatelotcs 150,000 
eae Alpha Skull and Cavern Gold Reefs.............cccceceeeee 120,000 
Lied Dali Gold ated Cine Gnas ccc sdeaascengnconsoh ony an egoeetetto.e: 120,000 
Daly ssveecct Simons’ Reef Consol. Gold, 1st mortgage debentures 75,000 
eumboe 1) Contral- Wyaaad Gold | otto. cccteccccolderessetisecsocecest aces 100,000 
PM eehOLN Lito? Gets Crone e em eek natu d coe oviecdoncsccorccesettccts 100,000 
» «| Wentworth Gold and Indian Estates .0...... cc. 120,000 
3 Trdiare, GOUBO]IAAGEM CLOLG . cescseds ch vchaccedssseesd dosesospeseorthents 400,000 
” Aiiaasg RE Ys MLE TCC S 5: 10 aap De ae ips st Ml em Iba fee a ie 60,000 
. LOG TACO VATA OMG MNO «teres dees sadeardbe lekeal coud scene Patoascthote 1,000,000 
3,490,000 
11,082,350 





(5) Issues partly placed in this country. 


1876. 
French Treasury bonds (? amount). 
United States 4% per cent. funded loan of 60,000,000l. 
Portuguese 5 per cent. obligations, 306,400. 


1877. 
Indian Government 4 per cent. promissory notes, 2,187,500/. 
United States 4 per cent. funded debt, 140,000,000l. 
Austrian Government gold rentes (?). 


Hungarian 6 per cent. a 8,000,0001. 
Russian 5 per cent. loan, 15,000,000l. 
1878. 


Russian 6 months’ treasury bills for 5,000,000. 
Indian 4% per cent. home loan. 
Dutch 4 ¥ 3,580,000. 
French 3 x redeemable rentes, 17,500,0001. 
German loan. 
1879. 
Indian 4% per cent. rupee loan, 4,166,o00l. at 94. 
Russian 5 per cent third Eastern loans, 30,000,000l. at 924. 
Brazil 5 per cent. gold loan, 5,000,0001. at 963. 


1880. 
Indian 4 per cent. consolidated rupee loan, partly taken by French 
banks, 
Russian 4 per cent. consolidated railway loan, 24,000,000. 
Portuguese 3 per cent. loan, 8,700,0001. issued at 50 per cent. 
Panama Canal, 11,800,000l. 
Northern Pacific Railway 8,000,000l., taken by New York houses. 


1881. 
French redeemable rentes, 40,000,000. 
Hungarian 4 per cent. gold rentes, 16,000,000l. 
Russian Treasury bonds, 5,000,0001. 
Italian 5 per cent. loan, 14,600,0001. 
Russian 5 ,, State Bank note loan, 10,000,000/. 
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[In thousands of pounds, 0007s omitted.] 











1876. 
£ 
Colonial Govern: } we 
ment loans .... i a 
Municipal loans .... 681 
Foreign Govern- 
ment loans _.... 3479 
Railway issues ........ 5,242 
25,642 
Miscellaneous ae 
companies _.... 
Mining companies — 
otal rer... 25,642 















































1877. | 1878. | 1879. | 1880. | 1881. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
7,370 | 11,451: | 18,934 | 12,982 | 11,168 | 78,145 
974, 792.| 1,538 | 1,368 100 5,453 
6,272 | 10,730 — 859 6,471 | 27,811 
4,164 | 2,931 | 2,626 | 14,671 | 26,802 | 55,936 
18,780 | 25,904. | 23,098 | 29,880 | 44,041 | 167,345 
1,700; 75 | 4,040 | 3,990 | 13,542 | 24,027 
— — a= 7,051 | 11,082 1) 185132 
20,480 | 26,659 | 27,188 | 40,921 | 68,665 | 209,505 





VIII.—Statement of the Foreign Trade of the United States, showing the 
Excess of Imports over Haports. i 


(a.) Total Value of Imports into the United States in each Year from 1860 


to 1880. 


[000’s omitted.] 





Years 
(ended 30th June). 


General Merchandise. 


Specie. 





£ £ 
TRGO detente 73,673, 1,781, 
AOL ee tn 5s 60,272, 6,732, 
LOL Sere 39,449, 3,420, 
HOPE ins cago 50,695, 1,997, 
51 hy Sect ee ie, 65,926, 2,732, 
815 ee Seren 49,738, 2,044, 
NGG Senne ke eaeeoe 90,586, 2,229, 
Li ee 82,451, 4,598, 
1OS AEN ree 94,469, 2,956, 
Go bis. Mina 86,980, 4,127, 
7 OR ase 90,825, 5,504, 
PARA ced ohne 108,380, 4,431, 
YELL SR ore: 130,541, 2,863, 
of (ih: PRR ASra at LS3s7795 4,475, 
a Wie as Nee 118,209, 5,928, 
Pi Oe ate. Mii 111,043, 4,354, 
ORE ae 95,988, 3,320, 
Te NN: 94,026, 8,494, 
A horse, Geer Meets at 91,052, 6,213, 
UCD Beas csetsooke 92,870, 4,228, 
BOM rei kia 139,157; 19,382, 
Sls cae 133,874, 23,036, 








Total. 


ne, 
75.4545 
67,004, 
42,369, 
52,692, 
68,658, 
£1,782, 
92,815, 
87,049, 
77,425, 
91,1075 
96,329, 
Tees Sar Te 
133,404, 
138,253, 
124,137, 
115,397; 
99,308, 
102,520, 
97,265, 
97,098, 
158,539; 
156,910, 
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VIII.—Statement of the Foreign Trade of the United: States—Contd. 


(b.) Total Value of Exports from the United States in each Year from 1860 to 
1880 ; with Hucess of Imports and Exports. 





Years 
(ended 
30th June). 


TOs: 


61 
62 


63... 
764. 


65 


"66. 
(aes 
FOS Fats. 
BGO) 2 
Oe 52 


Ha fal 


7, 


73 
"74: 
"75 
"76 
BAG 


a” 


80 


General Merchandise. 





j 


Domestic. | Foreign. Total. ee 
£ £& £ 
65,883,| 3612, 69,495,| 10,688, 
42,687,| 8,053, | 45,740,] 5,867, 
37,426,| 2,296, 39,722,) 7,676, 
38,751,| 38,842, 42,593,| 13,365, 
29,896,| 3,195, 33,091,]| 21,957, 
28,524,| 6,065, 34,589, ] 14,134, 
27,599,| 6,170, | 33,769,| 17,925, 
57,842,| 3,066, 60,908, } 12,681, 
56,123, 2,617, 58,740, 19,538, 
57,326,| 2,281, 59,607,} 11,904, 
78,462,| 3,368, 81,830, ] 12,150, 
89,250, | 9,004, 98,254,) 20,509, 
.| 89,268,| 3,269, 92,537,] 16,641, 
Se IOR 2a, Ure, Ob stedOweOsOr ix (502 15 
ves] £18,632, |) 0,010,. | 122,142.) 13,881, 
...| 104,017,| 2,950, | 106,967,] 19,194, 
....| 109,496, | 8,084, | 112,580,] 11,774, 
vee] 122,848, | 2,667,.»|. 125,515; | 11,684, 
141,814,| 2,949, | 144,763] 7,045, 
«| 145,488, | 2,520,- | 148,008] 5,208, , 
....| 171,655,| 2,436, |174,091,] 3,571, 
...-| 184,139, | 3,844, | 187,983,] 3,843, 


81 





Total. 





£ 
80,183, 
51,607, 
47398, 
555958, 
55,048, 
48,723; 
51,694, 
735589, 
78,278, 
715501, 
93945, 
118,763, 
109,178, 
126,477, 
336,023) 
126,16 fy 
124,354, 
137,199; 
151,808, 
153,216, 
177,662, 
191,826, 











Excess of 
Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ 

a0 4,729, 
15,397, — 
ere 45529) 
ra 35266, 
{3610.10 crass 
3,059, — 
41,121, — 
18.460.) 
br 8535 
19,596,| — 
2.384, | — 
Feu 59952» 
24,226, | ~— 
11-776. (ai 
— 11,886, 
er 10,7 64, 
ai 25,046, 
See 34,679, 
cee 545543) 
—_ 56,118, 
— 19,123; 
aa 34,916, 








1X.—Statement of the Imports and Exports of France, including Bullion 


and Specie in each of the Years from 1860 to 1880. 


{In thousands of pounds] 


General Imports. 





Years. Mer- 
chandise. 
£ 

1860....| 106,292 
t61%...| 123,416 
62... 115,968 
’63....1 129,456 
64...) 136,296 
65....| 141,096 
’66....] 153,804 
dass.) EO1,2 32 
’68....] 170,328 
°69....1 160,348 
HOLT 39,912 
SLR ib 8,138 
72...) 180,064 
"73....| 183,056 
°74.,...1 176,900 
poe 1784.72 
MGS.| 296,352 
277 .+s) 1825796 
"78....| 203,556 
C78 Nae ee a Mo 
*80....] 244,520 


Bullion. 





Total. 


130,464 
140,320 
139,008 
153,368 
168,888 
168,268 
197,644 
195,788 
198,924 
188,964 
157,867 
170,838 
195,877 
208,332 
216,841 
216,214 
231,768 
QE 2g 7M: 
2.2955 14. 
2.4.0,4.2.6 
2593734 


General Exports. 


Mer- 
chandise. 


£ 
125,900 
106,408 
121,996 
141,056 





Bullion. 





£ 
17,900 
20,128 
19,784, 
26,144 


156,848 |29,288 
163,460 |20,256 
171,240 |24,880 
157,368 {11,268 
148,836 |15,748 


159,744 
138,232 
131,119 
190,264 
192,892 
188,084 
192,280 
181,900 
174,832 
164,472 
170,784 
184,492 





14,396 
12,097 
20,262 
13,829 
22,368 
8,257 
11,416 
9,345 
8,307 
9,788 
21,260 
22,169 


Total. 


£ 
143,800 
126,536 
141,780 
167,200 
186,136 
183,716 
196,120 
168,636 


174,140 
150,329 
151,381 
204,093 
215,260 
196,341 
203,696 
1915245 
183,139 
174,260 
192;044 
206,661 








164,584 


Excess of 
Imports. | Exports. 
£ £ 

mi 13,336 
13,784 = 
ronk 2577 2 
— 13,832 
— 17,248 
a 15,448" 
1,524 a 
27,152 — 
34,340 —_ 
14,824, a 
7,038 =z 
19,457 = 
oo 8,216 
— 6,928 
20,500 =e 
12,518 = 
40,523 —_ 
29,575 —_ 
53,254 ee 
48 382 — 
53,078 — 
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X.—Summary Statement of the Weights of Commodities Imported into, and 
Commodities of British and Irish Produce Exported from, the United 
Kingdom as far as expressed in Weight, or where the Weight is easily 
computed from Measurements or other Quantities; with the Value 
of such Imports and Exports, and the Value of all other Imports and 
Exports in the Years 1866-80. 





Years. 





Imports. 


Articles which 


can be expressed in 











Articles 


| which cannot 


be 





Exports of British and Irish Produce. 


Articles which 


can be expressed in 














Articles 


which cannot 


be 


expressed in 








Weight. | cg tka ay oy Weight. Weicht 

| Quantities. Values. Values. Quantities. Values. Values. 
1,000’s of Tons.} 1’000’s of £. | 1,000’ of &. |1,000’sof Tons.| 1,000’s of £. | 1,000’s of £. 
1866 ..... 7,407°3 | 238,804°6 | 56,485°7 | 18,520°6 | 141,334°9 | 47,582°6 
°67....| 7,599°6 | 222,186°9 | 53,0462 | 14,266°0 | 137,479°7 | 43,482°2 
MOS s|  8,112°0, 1 2bes010c0 57,1781 | 14,886°9 | 134,492°4 | 45,185°5 
69... 8,783°0 | 234,3842 | 61,0760 | 15,372°4 | 141,865°4 | 48,0886 
"70...., 8,927°1 | 283,810°4 | 69,447°t | 16,528°7 | 146,966°9 | 52,619°9 
*71...| 9,909°9 | 264,646°8 | 66,368°7 | 18,368°2 | 161,608°2 | 61,458°0 
*72...... 11,094°3 | 279,068°2 | 75,625°4 | 18,6951 | 187,241°4 | 69,015°9 
°73 ....| 11,137°0 | 289,402°8 | 81,884°6 | 17,867°7 | 181,958'1 | 73,206°5 
°74.....) 10,834°2 | 280,892°1 | 89,190°6 | 17,982°5 | 168,780°3 | 70,777°8 
°75 ....| 12,003'4 | 286,413°9 | 847,525°7 | 18,517°5 | 156,178°4 | 67,287°6 
°76 ..... 12,717°1 | 282,785°6 | 92,3691 | 20,092°3 | 141,282°3 | 59,356°9 
77 23] 13;432°9. | 299;025'9'1) 95,393°8' [19,2816 | 139,363°2>) 59,5299 
778 ......-13,653°6 | 276,989°8" 191, 786"9° | "1958180" 1°"132,336°2, | 605227 
°79 ....| 14,017°2 | 277,832°0 | 86,159°9 | 20,922°0 | 124,927°9 | 61,603°8 
*80 ....) 14,473°5 | 805,999°7 | 105,229°9 | 24,276°9 | 154,206°2 | 68,8542 





Discusston on Mr. Girren’s Paper. 


| Adjourned Meeting, 4th April, 1882. The President in the Chair. | 


THe Presipent: Gentlemen, before commencing the business of 
this evening, which is to take up the discussion on Mr. Giffen’s 
paper road at our last regular meeting, I have to announce that 
one of the most eminent and most distinguished members of this 
Society—Mr. Newmarch—has passed away. Those of us who have 
been in the habit of attending the discussions on the papers from 
time to time read before this Society, must be aware of the great 
ability with which at all times he entered into those discussions, 
and the Society must feel that we have lost in him not only a 
valuable member, but a valued friend. He became a member of the 
Society in 1847, and from that time to a year before his death, was 
closely associated with all its doings. As a member of the Council, 
Honorary Secretary for seven years, Hditor of the Journal for five 
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years, Vice-President and President, and a Trustee during the last - 
twelve years of his life, he rendered most valuable services to the 
Society, and through it to the State, in the discussion of matters 
of great economical benefit to the country. It was my melancholy 
duty a few days ago, as President of this Society, having with me 
one of the Vice-Presidents, Mr. Heywood, and several members of 
the Council, to attend as the representatives of this Society the 
funeral of that distinguished man, and I feel I should fail in my 
duty if I did not ask you to join with me in recording on the 
minutes the very high esteem which all the members of the Society 
felt towards Mr. Newmarch for his valued labours, and that that 
record shall be in such terms as the Council approve. 
The proposal was unanimously agreed to. 


Mr. W. J. Harris then rose to open the discussion, and pro- 
ceeded instead to read a new paper in defence of fair trade, which 
appears to the Hditor unsuitable for insertion in the Journal, not 
having been submitted to referees in the usual manner. 


Mr. D. MacIver, M.P., said he emphatically demurred to the 
opening paragraphs of Mr. Giffen’s paper. If the quotations given 
from the speeches of other gentlemen were no more accurate than 
the reference to himself, he might well leave those gentlemen to 
defend themselves. He thought Mr. Giffen had over-estimated the 
value of shipping and under-estimated the foreign expenses. Being 
a shipowner himself, he knew that even half the alleged 1235 per cent. 
would be very much beyond the real profits. The calculation of the 
value of shipping based on the tonnage was a perfect absurdity. 
Putting 10/. or 12/. a ton on the dead weight carrying capacity of 
« steamer would be about right for a new one; but all ships were 
not new. With regard to the decadence of American shipping, 
that was merely a question of material. As long as wooden ships 
were built, they could beat Hngland in consequence of the posses- 
sion of immense forests, but now that iron was used they could not. 
There was no question of fair trade or free trade or protection 
involved init. If free trade were instituted in America, instead of 
arresting the decadence, it would destroy the little shipbuilding that 
now existed there. The other day Mr. Chamberlain, replying to 
Mr. Staveley Hill in the House. of Commons, said that the annual 
value of our imported manufactures was 35 million pounds; but 
Mr. Gladstone, speaking at Leeds not many years ago, put it at 
45 million pounds. The explanation of the discrepancies depended 
on the question as to what were manufactures. Mr. Giffen’s 
reference to his (Mr. Maclver’s) question was garbled, because a 
reference to ‘“‘ Hansard”’ would show that he was dealing with the 
statistics which Sir Henry Peek was then circulating. 


Mr. Guover said the issues raised by the paper were some of 
the gravest he had ever discussed before the Society. During the 
last two or three years a ghost had been going about Hngland 
alarming the busy people with statements to the effect that we 
were living on our capital, and a nation living on its capital was 
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very much in the condition of a man who was living on his vitals. 
If the prognostications of the fair traders were anything like 
accurate, there could be no doubt that the English nation would 
be ina very bad way. Mr. Giffen had grappled with that direct 
issue, and had said, “ You are alarming yourselves very much with 
the idea that the imports are so far in excess of the exports, that 
the country itself is in a bad way; but do not be alarmed; you 
are making an improper use of the statistical tables. There is 
nothing so false as figures, unless they are used with great intelli- 
gence.” Mr. Giffen stated in effect that from the alleged value of 
imports great deductions ought to be made, and to the alleged 
value of exports great additions ought to be made; and that if 
those corrections were made the ghost would be laid. The bulk of 
that assertion rested upon what Mr. Giffen had called invisible 
exports, namely, that our export tables did not tell the whole 
truth; and he mentioned his strong official belief, for which he gave 
great and overwhelming reasons, that something like 60 millions 
sterling must be added to the exports in order to arrive at anything 
like an accurate figure. Treating it as a matter of international 
exchange, Mr. Giffen called most important witnesses in favour of 
that opinion; among others, he called Mr. Newmarch as a witness, . 
who stated that for freight 50 million pounds must be added. 
Another witness was Mr. McKay, a well known shipowner, who 
estimated the value of the item of freight at no less than 64 million 
pounds; and another shipowner, ‘A,’ who gave data for his 
opinions, put the amount at 61 million pounds. By the data given 
by Mr. Giffen himself the figure was 68 million pounds. He 
(Mr. Glover) was not concerned to say which of these witnesses 
was exactly correct,.and he confessed: it appeared to him to be not 
much more than very good guessing, but ati the same time if it was 
approximately true, it destroyed the fair traders’ case. He would 
give some reasons why he thought that Mr. Giffen exaggerated the 
value of that item as a matter of international exchangeable 
value. The paper had included subsidies paid to the steam 
companies, whose revenue was estimated as the data of the calcula- 
tions. But the subsidies were provided by the British Parliament, 
and therefore could not be considered as an item of international 
exchangeable value. In the same way passage money was included, 
but the bulk of that was paid by Englishmen and consumed by 
Englishmen. How then could that be possibly taken as anything 
like international exchangeable value? He was disposed to think 
that all these estimates, from 50 million pounds to 68 million pounds, 
were greatly exaggerated. On the other hand, he considered that_ 


enough allowance had not been made for the work which was being ~ 


done by English ships for foreign nations, and which work repre- 
sented nothing whatever on the Board of Trade Returns. If an 
English vessel carried a cargo of wheat from New York to Havre, 
or from Bombay to Marseilles, the freight on that operation 
became, for all practical purposes, an item of international ex- 
changeable value equivalent to an export from this country; but it 
found no place whatever in the returns. In the paper which he 
himself read a few weeks ago he mentioned that the tonnage which 
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entered several of the leading foreign States under foreign flags 
was about 80 million tons, and it was easy from that fact to infer 
what proportion of that foreign tonnage belonged to this country. 
He did not think it was any exaggeration to say that the proportion 
belonging to England would be at least 75 per cent., and consider- 
ing what 75 per cent. on 80 million tonnage transaction would 
produce, it seemed to him quite possible that what was exaggerated 
in the estimates endorsed by Mr. Giffen as the international ex- 
changeable value of freight arising out of our direct transactions, 
might be made up by that immense extent of transactions 
of which our national returns afforded no trace whatever. At the 
beginning of the present century the fair trade arrangements were 
in full force in this country. Wheat was at 115s. per quarter; the 
population being only 9. millions, and the poor rate was about Ios. 
per head of the population. All that had been changed. He was 
not going to say that railways and applied science had not had a 
great deal to do with it, but down to 1840 manufacturing distress 
prevailed, and agricultural distress of such an acute character that 
in many parts of the country farms were going out of cultivation 
because the pressure of rates destroyed the: rents. At that time a 
new leaf was turned over, and now the population was 27 millions 
instead of g millions, and yet wheat, instead of being 115s. a 
quarter, was 46s., and since 1840 the trade of the country had 
increased fourfold. He wished to ask the fair traders what they 
wanted, and what they expected. If England had been acting on 
fair trade principles, taxing imports, cotton, and wheat, did they 
believe that wheat would now be 46s. a quarter; or that if raw 
material had been taxed England would now have had control of 
the open markets of the world P Would the trade have quadrupled P 
Were they prepared to say it would have increased five or six fold ? 
Were they prepared to say to the legislature, ‘If you reverse the 
system which in one generation of Englishmen has quadrupled our 
trade, the trade will still further increase in the next generation P” 
Until the fair traders could fairly grapple with what free trade had 
done, and could show that fair trade could do something better, it 
appeared to him that they were out of court. 


After some remarks from Captain THompson, 


Mr. S. Bourne said he was of the same opinion as Mr. Glover, 


that Mr. Giffen had erred in his.estimate with regard to shipping. 


Consulting the records. of the Peninsular and Oriental Company’s 
transactions, he found that they did not at all bear out the very 
large estimate which Mr. Giffen:assigned as the average earnings, 
namely, 17/. a ton; that figure seemed about double what the 
Peninsular and Oriental with their magnificent fleet obtained ; not- 
withstanding that Mr. Giffen had included the subsidy for postal 
traffic and the large amount received from passengers. But after 
all the question was not so much what freight was earned, as how 
much of the outgoing expenditure by the shipping interest was 
fairly to be carricd either to one side or the other in taking the 
balances between the imports and exports. The freight which was 
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paid abroad for goods transported there, coming into the hands of 
the shipowner, was clearly applicable to the purchase of goods 
which might come to this country, without entailing the necessity 
for sending money for them or any goods to meet them. The 
freight on the goods coming into this country was admitted to be 
included in the valuation of our imports, and therefore must be 
struck off; and in the paper which he (Mr. Bourne) read before 
the Society some years ago, he put it down as an average of 
26 millions a-year, to be subtracted from the value of the imports 
before they could be brought into comparison with our exports. 
Of late years it had been much more; about 37 millions was as 
high as he could put it for the highest year 1876. There was no 
doubt that something must be added to the exports under the 
term ‘‘invisible,” but he did not think it was anything like the 
amount that Mr. Giffen had taken. In the first place, as regards 
the freight, there was great reason to believe that the outlay abroad 
was much larger than Mr. Giffen had estimated. Take the case of 
coals: the P. and O. Company had depdéts all over the eastern 
world for coal, -which it sent out to work its ships on their home- 
ward and intercolonial passages. The whole of that coal, whether 
purchased abroad or not, had already figured in the list of exports. 
As far as could be estimated there were about 5 million tons a year 
of bunker coals which were not included in the exports, and he had 
put that amount in his table, but it was only reasonable to suppose 
that twice as much was sent away for use of steamers abroad. 
The P. and O. verily had to come home as well as to go out, and if 
10 million tons of coal was taken for that purpose, it made a very 
large slice out of the amount of the available exports, which had 
been already included in the returns. The freight on that coal was 
considerable, and was not applicable in any shape or form to the 
purchase of imports for return; neither was passage money nor the 
subsidies paid for the postal traffic available for that purpose, and 
yet they constituted large items in the earnings of the ships. The 
only portion of the postal subsidy which could possibly come into 
the account was that which might be paid by foreign nations for 
service done for them. Then with regard to commissions, no doubt 
a large amount of commissions were earned in this country on goods 
imported, which lessened the amount that had to be sent abroad to 
pay for them, but if export goods were sent out on consignment, 
the agents had to transact the business, and none of the profit 
which either they or partners resident abroad derived, was at all 
available for the purchase of imports to be sent to this country. 
So thata large deduction must be made from the amount of invisible 
exports, apart from the fact that the amount of earnings seemed by 
universal testimony to be placed a great deal too high. With 
regard to the wide question of the balance of trade, it was admitted 
by everybody that certain deductions had to be made, and certain 
additions on the other side, and yet with all that there was a large 
balance against the exports. Now it did not at all follow that that 
balance must necessarily be to the injury of the country, because it 
might be earned abroad by Hnglish capital or labour. Still there 
was this remarkable fact, that while Hngland was prospering and 
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building up trade, her exports were always in excess. America 
formerly took large quantities of our iron, and did not pay for it at 
the time, but they are doing so now by the corn they are sending 
here. He thought the general impression was that America had 
discharged a very large amount, if not the whole, of the debt which 
she had owed to England in that way. Those goods could not be 
counted twice over, first as an investment made abroad, and 
secondly as available for the purchase of imports. If he lent 1ool. 
to a man in Australia, and sent him roo/. worth of goods, that 
money was not available to come home in the shape of imports, 
because it remained there to fructify. The real state of things 
could not be properly ascertained unless they could know what 
balances were going backwards and forwards for lending and 
repaying of loans. Of late years the balance in our favour had 
fluctuated from time to time, but whenever it was said that trade 
was good, then it was found that the excess of imports was dimin- 
ishing. He thought that mature consideration of the case could 
not fail to carry the conviction that Hngland had for many years 
been labouring under a very unhealthy deficiency of exports. It 
was by her export trade that England had risen to her position of 
influence and wealth, and she was not maintaining that trade at 
all in proportion to her increase of population or her necessities. 
Of the 33 million population in the country there were only 
about to million producers, and of those 10 million 70 per cent. 
were employed in producing food and the other necessities of 
life, and 3 million only were available for producing articles of 
luxury or wealth; the population was increasing rapidly, they 
were adding to the number of those who were available for the 
production of articles of wealth or export; unless they kept the 
whole of their export trade for the employment of the surplus 
population they could not be maintaining their ground. They 
might not now be living on their capital, but they certainly were 
not increasing their capital abroad, and the only remedy appeared 
to him to be that in some way or other they must either gradually 
increase the export trade or, which he believed to be the wisest 
course, send the surplus population to cultivate the soil in our 
magnificent colonies, where they might raise food and become 
customers for the manufactures of Hngland as well. He thought 
Mr. Giffen was in error in dealing with the question of bullion. 
Bullion should not be stated on either side, because it went backward 
and forward just as the bank rate leads it; the bullion which came 
from the United States, Australia, or New Zealand, as the produce 
of these countries, should be taken into account, but the bars of 
gold which came from or went to Paris according to the fluctuations 
of the bank rate, were not entitled to be included in the estimate of 
the trade between the two countries. The addition of these did 
not make a very great difference in the balance, but it did on the 
percentage of calculation, particularly if all the bullion exported 
was put upon the side of British exports as had been done, and the 
percentage was calculated as though the British exports had been 
extended by the amount of bullion sent abroad. He could not 
help feeling that Mr. Giffen had fallen into error in including that 
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on either side. With regard to the general accuracy of the 
statistics, Mr. Giffen had very kindly alluded to statements which 
he (Mr. Bourne) had made before the Society. He thought that 
the first paper on the subject he had the honour to read before them 
demonstrated that really our returns were tolerably accurate. There 
certainly was room for improvement, and he hoped that Mr. Giffen 
in his official capacity would be able to effect some additional 
improvements. He thought with some of the previous speakers, 
that the accuracy of the statement with regard to the trade of the 
world was rather questionable, especially if such an elaborate 
argument was to be founded upon it. There was only this to 
be said for it, that it bore out the other conclusions by which the 60 
millions were arrived at, He believed that the 60 millions were 
an over estimate, and that half that amount would be somewhere 
nearer the mark. _ He was prepared at any time to go into the 
details on that subject, but the whole question was so wide, and 
involved so many different phases and difficulties, that it was utterly 
impossible to arrive at anything like a thoroughly accurate con- 
clusion, and all that could be done was to get as near as possible 
to the truth. He thought ‘that Mr. Giffen had done good service 
in his search after truth. 


After some remarks from Mr. Martin Woop, 


Mr. Girren, in reply, said he thought that some of the speakers 
seemed hardly to have read the paper. One gentleman had called 
attention to what appeared to be a discrepancy between the figures 
which he (Mr. Giffen) had given of the total imports and exports 
of the world and the figures which Dr. von Neumann-Spallart 
gave, but apparently the gentleman who made that remark had not 
read the footnote, in which it was stated that the figures used 
included bullion, which were not included in Dr. von Neumann- 
Spallart’s tables. A most distinct reason was thus given why the 
two sets of figures should not agree. When such a remark was 
made the speaker should at least show that he had paid attention to 
what was contained in the paper. With reference to another point 
which Mr. Bourne raised, as to bullion being included, he wished 
to mention that when he was preparing the paper he had two tables 
before him—one without bullion and.one with. It was a matter of 
choice to him which he used, and he preferred the one with the 
bullion, as being on the whole, for certain purposes for which the 
table was required in the discussion, more accurate than the one 
without the bullion. Coming to some points of substance which 
had been touched upon, principally by Mr. Bourne and Mr. Maclver, 
he was bound to say that, having listened to all that had been 
urged by way of criticism of some of the figures which he had 
given with special reference to shipping, he did not think that 
they had proved in the slightest degree that there was any exagge- 
ration. He paid very great respect to what Mr. Glover stated, and 
he would like to go into the matter with that gentleman a little 
more in detail; but the points that he had mentioned were not 
sufficient to qualify the figures which had been used in the paper. 
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Mr. Glover had said that the subsidies were part of the earnings of 
steamers, but the subsidies paid by the United Kingdom only 
amounted to 700,000/. or 800,000/. per annum. They were a mere 
fraction in dealing with a question of this kind. If they deducted 
the subsidies from a round sum of 60 or 65 million pounds sterling, 
it was not a matter to be taken into account at all. [Mr. GLover 
said he quite agreed with Mr. Giffen that the 700,000. for subsidies 
would reckon for nothing in the account, but the subsidies were 
included in the statement of certain companies’ accounts, and those 
accounts were reduced to a rate per ton of earning, and that rate 
applied to the whole British trade made a difference.] Mr. Girren 
said that, although in some companies the subsidies figured as a 
very important item, yet the gross earnings of those companies 
were not much larger than those of some other companies which 
had no subsidies. The inference from that appeared to be that 
those companies obtained the subsidies for doing a very special 
service ; they were obliged to run constantly; they were not able 
to carry the goods that other companies did, and ‘their gross 
earnings were not more than those of other companies. Enough 
companies were dealt with to show that ‘the gross earnings per ton 
generally were what he described. That was a very important 
point in the matter. Considering the ‘figures which he gave for a 
great many other companies in the paper, he thought that that 
point ought to have received a little more attention than it had done. 
His paper was not one on shipping, and it would have been impos- 
sible for him to show how every calculation was arrived at; but he 
thought that the criticisms proved that there had been no exag- 
geration in the estimates he had made. If the gross earnings of 
the steamers were at all what had been stated, not only for the 
subsidised companies but for others, then his final figures were 
very near the mark, and the only deduction to be made in connec- 
tion with the subsidised companies was‘600,000/. or 700,000/.. The 
subject of passengers was by no means omitted from the paper, and 
he had pointed out that a very large part of what was paid by 
passengers was really paid on foreign account. Mr. Glover had 
said that passengers were chiefly English people, but in spite of 
that gentleman’s great experience-as a-shipowner, he (Mr. Giffen) 
did not think that that was a very correct statement. Perhaps 
Mr. Maclver would be able to say whether in the American trade for 
instance, English passengers were or were not the bulk of the 
passengers. So far as emigrants were concerned that might not be 
so, but he did not think one-half the cabin passengers were English 
people. But that was not the whole point. The earnings of the 
passenger steamers which belonged to the United Kingdom 
included the earnings from passengers who did not come to the 
United Kingdom, those who travelled between foreign places, to a 
very large extent, and a large amount of money was earned in that 
way, and the sum earned in that way, less the outlay abroad, had 
to come home: it wasacredit to the people of the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Glover seemed also to have misunderstood the figures on one 
point. He had spoken as if the estimate of 60 million pounds of 
freight earned was for the direct trade of the United Kingdom, and 
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on that ground he taxed it with exaggeration, but it really included 
the indirect trade to which Mr. Glover had alluded as redressing 
the balance. He thought if Mr. Glover again looked at the figures 
he would see that this direct trade was included. He did not 
quite follow some of Mr. Bourne’s remarks, especially when he 
stated that in his opinion a sum of about 30 million pounds ought 
to be substituted in place of the 60 million pounds which were 
given as the gross earnings which came home of the English fleet. 
[ Mr. Bourne said his point was not the question of the earnings of 
the fleet, but that not more than 30 million pounds could be applied 
to the rectification of the balance between exports and imports. | 
Mr. Giffen said he understood that Mr. Bourne maintained that the 
earnings of the fleet, less the outlay abroad, were not a legitimate 
set-off, but he (Mr. Giffen) stated as a proposition in bookkeeping 
that in a debit and credit account of this kind the earnings of the 
mercantile fleetiof the United Kingdom, less what was spent abroad 
by the shipowner, must be taken as a credit and a set-off to any 
other debit such as imports. He would like to knowif Mr. Bourne 
disputed that point, and what deduction there ought to be besides 
the outlay abroad. Mr. Bourne said that he thought the deduction 
from the imports would amount to about 37 million pounds. Even 
if that were so it would go a long way indeed to rectify the 
balance, and that was just the very way in which he used the caleu- 
lations which Mr. Bourne gave in his former paper. The second 
table in the paper had been a great deal misinterpreted. It seemed 
to have been thought that that was the main part of the argument, 
whereas it was really used as introductory to the rest of the subject, 
and to prove one important point, namely, that taking the statistics 
of all countries with all the discrepancies and all the differences, it 
would be found that there was an excess of imports over exports. 
That had been going on for many years, and was surely a very 
important fact in the study of the question. That was the primary 
purpose for which he used the table, and though no doubt the 
figure was not quite accurate even perhaps to 10 million pounds, 
yet taking the actual accounts which the different countries 
published, there was an excess of imports over exports. His 
inference from that was that the usual plan being to value the 
imports at the place of arrival, and the exports at the place of de- 
parture, the difference was the cost of conveyance. The table was 
merely used as introductory to a great many other statements on 
the subject, and it would have been inconsistent with the object of 
the paper to have used it in any other way. His very argument 
was that one set of figures only ought not to be used when two or 
three could be obtained, derived from different sources, thus check- 
ing and helping each other, and giving a true picture of what the 
facts really were. To have dealt with emigration as Mr. Maclver 
suggested, would have been foreign to the subject of his paper, 
which was imports and exports. It did not seem to him to have 
any connection with imports and exports, unless it was supposed 
that emigrants were a very wealthy class, and were taking capital 
out of the country as well as themselves; but as far as he knew they 
took no capital out of the country, or very little except what they. 
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had on their backs or in their pockets. Coming to some points 
which perhaps were a little irrelevant to the subject of the paper, 
he wished to refer to what Mr. Harris had said in the beginning of 
his long paper, which was really a fair trade essay. Mr. Harris 
seemed to think it a matter of charge against him that he had 
changed the subject of his papers at the Statistical Society, and 
was not once more dealing with the question of accumulations of 
capital. In his opinion that was not a proper way of discussing 
these matters. The subject of the paper was quite large enough 
without any reference to such a different point as the accumulations 
of capital, but he would be glad to deal with that question also on 
another occasion. He did so in 1878 or 1879, using the figures of 
1875, which happened to be the latest available at that time. It 
would not be safe to take an interval of less than ten years, and 
when the period arrived he hoped to deal with the subject again. 
No doubt since 1879 there had been a very large increase of capital 
in the United Kingdom. It might be possible that certain kinds of 
property had depreciated, and that the money income from them 
had diminished, but that was really at bottom a very different 
question from that of the diminution of capital in the United 
Kingdom. In his former paper on the accumulations of capital, he 
assumed that there had been no fall of price in the interval, that 
the money values at one time could be compared with those at 
another time, and if it should be found again that no such disturb- 
ing element existed, he undertook to say that an enormous increase 
of capital would be shown between 1875 and 1885. They might 
be quite sure that mills, factories, agricultural equipment, ships, 
railways, houses, &c., had not diminished as a whole, but very 
largely increased, and that was what was really meant by capital, 
apart from the possibility of putting a money value upon it. With 
regard to Mr. Maclver’s complaint of the reference to his question 
in the House of Commons, he must repeat that there was an 
inuendo in that question, and that there was only one way of reply- 
ing to it. Mr. MaclIver had also referred to officials of the Govern- 
ment writing controversial papers, but there was nothing in the 
paper to render it inappropriate to be read before the Statistical 
Society, and if Government officials were not to have any lberty 
in discussing matters of statistics from a scientific point of view, 
their utility would be very largely diminished. One of the former 
secretaries of the Society, Mr. Purdy, and one of the former 
presidents, Dr. Farr, were both very eminent Government servants, 
and if they had been prohibited in the discussions in which they 
took part, and in the papers which they read, from making use of 
published official information, and of the experience they had 
gained, the country would have suffered a great loss. Government 
servants who had to do with statistics should surely try to diffuse 
their information, and not keep it all to themselves. 


The PresiDENT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Giffen for the 
extremely able paper he had read. He had brought forward a 
subject of vast importance, which was capable of discussion not 
only at the meetings of the Society but elsewhere, and therefore it 
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was unnecessary to occupy any more of the time of the Society with 
respect to it. It was too large a subject to remain in exclusive 
possession of the Statistical Society, and he trusted that it would 
be fully discussed in other places. Mr. Maclver said that the matter 
in which he was so much concerned with regard to the question of 
fair trade and free trade was this, that this country was being made 
dependent for its supplies of food upon the United States and 
Russia; but Canada, India, and Australia might be developed to 
any extent, and besides, in England itself there were reserves of 
grassland which at any time, if necessity should arise, would be 
brought into play, and would to a large extent supply any 
deficiency caused by the lack from America. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. Girren thanked the meeting; the resolution, he said, was 
some reward after a good deal of labour. 


Mr. Hyp Criarxe having been precluded from speaking by the 
closing of the discussion, sends the following remarks :—In bearing 
full testimony to the excellence of the contribution of my learned 
and distinguished friend, that excellence constitutes an objection to 
the extraneous matter which he has introduced. Toa paper of a 
high scientific character he has thought fit to append a polemical 
introduction, well suited for a magazine article, and out of keeping 
with a Society like ours. It is no business of ours to attack fair 
traders, or even to mark them out for statistical delinquencies, of 
which free traders present similar examples. We are not called 
upon to profess a belief in the theory of free trade as a religion, or 
to excommunicate those who, like all free traders, modify it in 
practice, or even those who altogether reject relative free trade. 
The introduction of these controversial topics has diverted the 
discussion from the important matter of the paper, and interfered 
with the practical examination it has only partially received from 
Mr. Glover and Mr. Bourne. Free trade or fair trade has very little 
to do with the great development of our commerce, or with the 
constitution of it; and much more weight -is to be given to the 
effect of the gold discoveries for instance, or the opening to enter- 
prise of the Pacific world. A cause not less efficacious has been 
many times named by me, and that is the rise in prices consequent 
on the advance of international transit by steam on sea and land. 
The substantial matter of Mr. Giffen’s paper most deeply concerns 
the national interests, and on the whole he has given us an able 
presentment, of which, while we may differ on individual portions, 
we may accept the general estimates. As to his calculations of 
subscriptions to foreign loans and enterprises, they appear to me to 
require much modification, but he is justified in placing at a high 
rate the returns on foreign investments. What the amount is it is 
most difficult to state, as in the case of coupons on foreign stock it 
is notorious that they are sold. As to the returns on industrial 
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enterprises and on trade carried on abroad, they are subject to 
various conditions. Some of the returns are directly in goods. It 
is to be remarked that a portion of our exports consists of exports 
to be applied to investments as capital, which are on different 
conditions from exports for trade or temporary consumption. In 
the former case there may be no immediate import to represent the 
capital, and yet there may be ultimately a continuous import on the 
transaction. Thus a variety of obscure circumstances contribute to 
the production of the results. Coming to one main branch of 
Mr. Giffen’s investigations, our great shipping business, it is useful 
to notice the very great revolution brought about, not by free trade 
or protection, but by the exertions of our inventors and contractors. 
Some years ago we imported foreign timber for our hulls, timber 
for spars, material for sails, rigging and cables, but now our ships 
are of home production. The application of iron and steel, the 
invention of the chain cable by Sir Samuel Brown, of wire rope by 
Smith, the adoption of the steam engine, the propeller, the screw, 
and the steam crane, relieve us from dependence on the foreigner, 
and have given us advantages even against the timbered countries. 
This greatly increased trade could not be worked without coal, 
which acts in substitution of much foreign labour. Thus the home 
interests have of late years been put under better conditions, and 
we have received compensation for possible disadvantages on our 
food imports, and the disasters of our agriculture. A very useful 
addition to the Board of Trade returns, more than once proposed 
by me, is a return of freight tons of imports and exports, from 
which some calculation could be made of the relative condition of 
our shipping interests. Indeed, the development of our home 
resources is particularly deserving of the watchful care of the 
Statistical Society. To this department of inquiry many most 
valuable contributions have from time to time been made by our 
Fellows, and I cannot but regret that effect has not been given to 
the propositions made by me over and over again in the last ten 
years, that there should be two meetings instead of one in each 
month, one to be devoted to statistical subjects, the other to subjects 
of political economy. The abiding lesson of Mr. Giffen’s paper is 
his inculcation of caution in the adoption of figures, percentages, 
means, and averages. He advocates the exercise of a higher power 
of reasoning in the suspension of our judgment, where need be, 
instead of yielding implicit faith to statistical apparatus, regardless 
of its constitution, or without reference to its first application. 


With reference to these remarks of Mr. Hyde Clarke’s, which 
he had not the opportunity of noticing at the end of the discussion, 
Mr. Giffen states: ‘fl am much obliged to Mr. Hyde Clarke for his 
contribution, and should agree with a great deal that he has said, 
but I demur to his criticism of the paper as a controversial one. On 
the contrary, I maintain that it is purely statistical, and if I have 
drawn my illustrations of bad statistics largely from the writings 
or arguments of fair traders, I maintain that I am justified in doing 
so, and thus to show what the incorrect use of statistics is. The 
only question is whether I have adequate grounds for my criticism, 
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and it is not to the point to say that free-traders also use bad argu- 
ments; while in point of fact some of the statistical arguments of 
free-traders are criticised in the paper. Still we cannot always 
avoid controversy, if we are to do our own work properly. Unless 
our illustrations are drawn from life, our proceedings will not be of 
interest, and if we find controversies going on in which statistics 
are largely used, it is part of our functions as a Society to discuss 
the methods employed, and see whether they are legitimate or not. 
To this object 1 confined myself most strictly in the paper, which 
must now be left to speak for itself. I wish only now to add to my 
remarks at the end of the discussion, which is necessarily given 
here in a very condensed form, and with the omission as much as 
possible of all irrelevant matter, or matter which was introduced 
contrary to the rules of the Society, that not a single attempt was 
made in the discussion to dispute any one of the conclusions as to 
the method of statistics, or to show that the practices I selected for 
condemnation were to be justified. I think this is the best answer 
to Mr. Hyde Clarke’s complaint of the controversial character of 
the paper. I take the opportunity of expressing my agreement 
with him as to the expediency of increasing the number of meetings 
for discussion.” 
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Ir, as is set forth in the constitution of this Society, “‘it was estab- | : 
“lished to collect, arrange, digest, and publish facts illustrating 
“the condition and prospects of society in its material, social, 
‘“‘ and moral relations,” there can be no more fitting object to which 
to direct the attention of its Fellows than that which is indicated 
by the title of this paper. That the material condition of the 
people of this country is most seriously affected by the drinking 
customs of society, and that its future prospects are imperilled by 
a continuance of these customs, is the universal testimony of 
statesmen, judges, medical men and economists, no less than of 
clergymen and philanthropists. That the consumption of intoxi- 
cating liquors exercises a most important influence upon the social 
relations of all classes of the community, cannot be doubted by any 
who are conversant with the effects it produces in the homes and 
the habits of both rich and poor. There is scarcely a family whose 
history does not afford evidence of the moral delinquencies resulting 
from some one or more of its members sacrificing health, happiness, 
and character to the ensnaring indulgence of drink. To trace out 
the course of these various results is not the province of this 
Society, but to inquire into the facts on whose evidence they rest, 
and to collect such proof of this wide spread evil as admit of being 
treated by the numerical method, is clearly within the range of 
those duties which belong to such a body as ours; and seeing the 
extent of the evil which exists, and the lamentable influence it 
exercises upon the national prosperity, it is of the utmost importance 
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that the figures which illustrate its progress should be studied and 
criticised. ‘Thus stamped with authority, they will not fail to be 
recognised by those who have not the time or the opportunity to 
ascertain the truth or otherwise of the statements on which their 
appeals for the promotion of temperance are grounded. An 
additional reason why this matter should be brought under our 
notice is to be found in the widely divergent opinions put forth by 
members of our own body, and the violation of economic principles 
in the deductions drawn from but partial investigation, which are 
given forth to the world and constantly proclaimed as absolute 
truths. It will be in the recollection of our members that the 
programme for the session of 1880-81 gave promise of a paper on 
this subject from the pen of a prominent member of the sister 
society in Manchester, whose name also is numbered amongst the 
Fellows here. Personally it is matter of regret to me that the 
paper so offered was not read, for though full, as I venture to think, 
of unsound deductions, it would have perhaps been better that the 
truth should have been elicited here rather than that statements of, 
to say the least, doubtful authenticity, should have been publicly 
promulgated without the necessary qualification. I allude to the 
writings of Mr. W. Hoyle, from whose recent letter to the ‘‘ Times,” 
11th March, I quote as follows :— 


* Our Annual Drink Bill.—Along with the Board of Trade returns for 
February, we have also the Excise returns, which enable us to calculate the 
expenditure upon intoxicating liquors during the year 1881. The following are 
the particulars thereof. I also give the figures for 1880 :— 

















1881. 1880. 
£ £ 
Beer consumed, 970,788,564 gallons, at 1s.6d. | 72,809,142 67,881,673 
British spirits, 28,730,719 a 2s. 28,730,719 28,457,486 
Foreign ,, 8,295,265 s ZAS ores 9,954,318 10,173,014 
Wine, 15,644,757 gallons, at 185... 14,080,281 14,267,102 
ae wines (estimated) 15,000,000 aaa 1,500,000 15,566,800 
127,074,480 122,279,275 





‘The total expenditure upon intoxicating liquors of all kinds during the past 
ten years has been 1,364,818,357/., or, in round numbers, 136,500,000/. yearly. 
But if the brewers’ corrections be made, it will give 143,600,000/. as having been 
spent upon intoxicating liquors during each of the past ten years, or a total of 
1,436,000,000/,—a sum nearly twice the amount of our national debt. And let 
it be borne in mind that these figures in no way include any of the indirect costs 
and losses which result from drinking. These will amount at the very least to 
another 100 million pounds annually, giving a total cost and loss to the nation 
from our drink expenditure of over 240 million pounds yearly.” 
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I.—Personal and National Expenditure. 


Now, although strongly of opinion that the above +127 million 
pounds is setting the sum of individual expenditure too high, and 
that probably too million pounds would more nearly represent the 
aggregate of the sums which in the course of the year pass out of 
the pockets of the consumers into the hands of those from whom 
they purchase the drink; I do not propose to calculate the 
precise amount at which it may be estimated. The inquiry would 
be difficult, because of the variation in the price paid for the drink 
according to the place or circumstances under which it may be 
obtamed. The man who buys each glass from the publican or the 
hotel keeper, must necessarily pay much more per gallon than the 
one who takes it from a cask or bottle at home, and it would be 
impossible to ascertain how much is drawn from each source. 
Mr. Hoyle’s estimate is supported by the calculations of Professor 
Leone Levi in a report of a committee of the British Association, 
with which I was also associated, presented to that body at its 
meeting last year in York, viz., “The Appropriation of Wages,” 
which will be found full of the most interesting facts and speculations 
as to the mode in which the earnings or income of the people are 
expended. The Professor estimates the annual consumption for 
1880 to have been :— 


£ 
Beer, 1,000,000,000 gallons at 1s. 6d. ..... 75,000,000 
Spirits, 40,000,000 _ 203, as. 40,000,000 
Wineeo 60; DAVE COSb i. .c.-cncdesecta se stented ree 9,000,000 








124,000,000 





which total very closely agrees with Mr. Hoyle. 

The professor whilst thus assuming that the collective expendi- 
ture of the respective individuals amounts to this sum—puts the 
“original cost of home produce and imports” no higher than 
42 million pounds. The difference between the two being the 
contribution to the revenue and the costs of distribution. On the 
other hand, Mr. Hoyle speaks of the personal and the national 
expenditure as one and the same thing; as he expresses it, ‘‘ the 
“total cost and loss to the nation from our drink expenditure.” 
This will be even more apparent to be his meaning from the 
following extract from his paper read at the same meeting of the 
British Association, on ‘‘ The Economic Influence of the Drinking 
“Customs of Society upon the Nation’s Well-being,” when the 
soundness of his conclusions was disputed by Dr. Levi and 
others. 
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“The next table I will give shows the aggregate direct and indirect loss of 
wealth resulting from the drinking habits of the population of the United 
Kingdom during each decade from the year 1830 to 1879 inclusive. 





One-half 
































Ten Years ending Direct Expenditure. pea ea ae Total. 

£ £ £& 

2839 Beas 462,698,754 381,349,377 1,144,048,131 
NS ge at 6 717,208,512 358,604,256 1,075,812,768 
BO 2 sik cakes 817,041,512 408,520,756 1,225,562,268 
ROOT toned ee 1,020,677,801 510,338,900 1,531,016,701 
£79 th te ee 1,359,887,808 679,948,904 2,039,831,712 

4,677,514,387 2,338,757,193 7,016,712,508 





“The following table shows the wealth which would have accrued to the 
population of the United Kingdom, if the money wasted, as shown above, by the 
drinking habits of the people during each decade of the past fifty years, had been 
‘investedat 5 per cent. per annum, simple interest. It illustrates very powerfully 
-the cumulative loss of wealth-owing to our drinking customs :— 








z& £ 
1,144,048,131 from 1839 to 1879, forty years at 5 per cent.... 2,288,096,262 
1,075,812,768 4, "49 ,, 779, thirty a wo» 1,013,710 ,852 
1,225;862,208 \5,. 59, 79, twenty 53 its gly 22S hOatzOs 
1,531,010, 701 | 1, ’*69 ,, . °79, ten 5 Jet, OR SO8, 3.80 
Z,O%05631;712 is say for four ” wee 407,966,342, 
7,016,271,580 6,300,852,374 





** Adding this interest to the principal sum we get a total of 13,317,123,9540., 
being the amount which has been lost to the nation in material wealth by our 
drinking habits.during the past fifty years. 

“‘In a paper read before the Statistical Society in January of 1878, Mr. Giffen 
calculates that the total capitalised value of all the property in the United 
Kingdom amounts to 8,500,000,000/., so that it will be seen that had the money 
which has been expended in intoxicating liquors during the last fifty years been 
expended as it ought, the nation’s wealth might have ‘been double what it is, with 
nearly 5 thousand million pounds to spare.” 


Apart from:any question of the accuracy of the data from which 
these surprising amounts are worked out, it seems to me that the 
fallacy of the assumption that the ‘‘ personal”’ and the “ national ” 
expenditure are identical is self-evident. The money which the 
individual expends is not lost but simply transferred to the pocket 
of another. The liquor for which he gives his coin, when 
consumed is gone, and the loss to the nation in an economic sense 
is the exact amount which has been expended, in its production if 
of home manufacture or its purchase if procured from abroad. To 
set forth as near as may be what this will in the aggregate amount 
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to, is the first subject on which I propose to treat; premising that 
it is with no desire to underrate the efforts which Mr. Hoyle is 
making in the noble cause of temperance reform, or with any 
desire to decry the spirit in which he pursues the work, but in the 
endeavour to correct the errors into which, as it seems to me, he 
falls, that I undertake this investigation. Rather do I wish to 
strengthen the hands of those with whom I am, as he is, working 
together, though not altogether on the same lines, by ascertaining 
what is the truth, and se avoiding exaggerated statements and 
antenable arguments, in the prosecution of that which I consider 
without doubt to be the most prominent and the most serious 
conflict of the day. <A simple illustration will show wherein the 
difference lies. A master shoemaker pays his workman 5s. for 
working up tos. worth of leather into a pair of boots, which instead 
of selling for the sovereign a customer is ready to give, are dropped 
into the fire, where they are utterly consumed. He has lost not 
20s., but 15s., for the smaller sum will procure him another pair. 
The nation is the poorer for the leather which is lost and the time 
wasted; but not by the 10s. and the 5s.—only to the extent which 
its resources must be drained upon to grow and prepare another 
piece of leather, and support the workman during the hours he will 
have to spend in making another pair. One man buysa bottle of 
wine for 2s. 6d., which he pays in cash, another purchases exactly 
the same article for 3s. of a different dealer. On Mr. Hoyle’s 
principle that the price paid measures the nation’s loss, it would 
vary 20 per cent., whereas the actual outlay in each case is the 
same. | 

It will scarcely be necessary to follow the writer through the 
calculations of supposed savings and accumulations. The direct 
expenditure includes the revenue, which would not have been 
collected had it not been required for spending, and though some 
allowance for itis made on the presumed indirect expenditure, it 
is altogether too vague. Then the investment of such large sums 
at 5 per cent., or any rate of interest, would clearly be impossible. 
The nation would only gain by the use of them as capital in 
promoting industries, the profit from which -would result in some 
actual accumulation or enjoyment of wealth. This is far too un- 
certain for calculating, as is done so close as even to units of 
pounds. 


II.—Progress of Consumption. 


Before, however, pursuing this analysis, let me lay before you two 
or three tables depicting the progress of consumption during the 
last twenty-five years. Togo back farther would involve questions 
as to the data being really similar: indeed, there is great difficulty 
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in showing it correctly even for this period. For one reason, the 
changes from malt to beer duty, and in the mode of ascertaining 
the amount of proof spirit, have deranged the calculations for 
the last two years; whilst as regards foreign produce, the altera- 
tions in the ratings for duty, and in the practice of obtaining the 
valuation, have precluded absolute identity. Again, the quantities 
for the several years may not be quite correct, the two depart- 
ments of Customs and Excise making up the accounts at different 
periods, rendering it difficult to show the exact proportions of each 
year. Some of the accounts are made up for the year ending on 
the 31st March, others to the 30th September, and others at its 
natural termination on 3lst December. All that can be done is to 
add together each item for a complete year, though thus they will 
be overlapping each other, and therefore the comparison between 
any two years near together must not be relied on; yet the general 
progress is correct. 

In the first table are shown the quantities of each description, 
separating the foreign from the home manufacture, classifying the 
spirits, wine, and beer, but reducing the whole to the quantity of 
proof spirit which, as the result of careful calculation, may have 
been actually consumed. Spirits are charged for duty at the proof 
gallon, wine at the liquid gallon according to certain ranges of 
strength, which have been duly considered, and the average taken 
on the actually ascertained degrees of spirit in the importations of 
one specific year (1875). Beer until recently has been assumed 
from the quantities of malt consumed, at the rate of two bushels 
to the barrel of 36 gallons, and its strength computed as 10 degrees 
of proof spirit in each gallon, that is, one-tenth the alcoholic strength 
of spirits as charged for duty. It will be noticed that there has 
been a progressive increase quite out of proportion to the growth 
of population up to 1876, about which time the consumption 
reached its maximum. Since then there has been a decline; but 
owing to the changes in the mode of levying the duty, too much 
dependence must not be placed on the figures for 1881. Malt duty 
was charged before brewing, with some credit for payment of duty, 
and there were drawbacks to settle. Beer is charged when brewed, 
and paid at once or soon after. 
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TABLE I.— Quantities of the several Descriptions of Alcoholic Liquors taken 
for Consumption in each Year from 1857 to 1881, showing the Total 
Quantity of Proof Spirit contained therein. 


[In millions to two decimals.] 
































Foreign. Home. Pquivalent 
2 ORD ea eee to 
Spirits. Wine. Beer. Spirits. Beer. Proof Spirit. 
Galls. Galls. Galls. oral Gall. Galls. 

1857.2) © 4°73 6°60 O11 23°56 63216 93°79 
"BB ....| 4°58 6°27 0-11 23°99 672°84 98°01 
eat 402 6°78 0°12 22°60 669°24 96°78 
CUS ne Le 6°72 0°13 24°44 709°56 103°23 
61...) stg | 10°69 0-11 19°64 68472 97°02 
Geen) "1K s5 9-76 0:10 19°94 70416 99°03 
GSEs) cb 1042 | 0:06 18°88 705°24 98°62 
wed 9 6°26 11-40 0:13 19°42 713°52 10104 
Gd. 6°94 11:99 0°11 20°38 792°72 I10°53 
66...) 7°80 13°24 0°08 20°98 892-08 122°28 
OT | | 834 13°67 0°14 oie tin 885°96 123°44 
68 ....| 8°40 15:06 | 0-14 2102 855-00 119°58 
COPA i 8 F 7 14°73 0°18 2F 11 864°72 120°39 
te 38" 44: 15°08 018 21°98 883:44: 123°47 
FL es. 8°93 16°14 0°15 22°96 931°68 130°06 
"72.1 9:07 | 16°77 016 24°59 |  999°36 138°8t 
GBs, 10°26 LivGey 0-18 27°56 1,051°56 148°46 
"74... 10°68 L777 0-17 29°31 1,082°52 T6a250 
75 | ar8s | 17-24 0:17 29°82 | 1,096-20 156°63 
Biel 113g 18°54 0°18 30°30 1,143°72 161°71 
Li Co OR Ve 1757!) | 2 29°80 1,182°92 158°99 
Siiiext 10° $5 16°17 0°22 30°28 1,138°68 159°45 
AD scacte 9° 88 1480 0°25 28°93 1,055°16 148°33 
fy bets EE RL: 15°75 0°38 27°29 1,091°52 A) Eager 
‘ol specs mmmeas ee ce 15°64 0°46 28°80 970°78 138°60 
Total ....|. 199°93 336711 4°23 609°73 22,359°46 3505823 











Average] 8°00 13°44 Oz. 24°39 89438 126°05 





Table II gives the revenue derived from the duties levied on 
each description of liquor for the same period, with the ascertained 
population, the total amount of duty, and the average sum contri- 
buted per head. Here again 1876 yields the maximum, thus corro- 
borating the larger consumption of the previous table, and dividing 
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to exactly 1/. for each person. The figures for 1881 are so near to 
those of 1880 as to justify the observation before made as to the 
comparison of that year with its predecessor. 


TaBLE II.—Revenue Derived from the Consumption of Alcoholic Liquors in 
each Year ended 31st March, 1857-81, with the Average Amount per 
Head of Population. 


[In millions of £’s to two decimals.] 

































































Year. Population. Spirits. Wine. Beer. Licenses. Total. in Shine 

£ £ £ £ £ Guelleomal 
185725) 28i19 11°44 202 6711 1°05 20°62 14°6 
58... 2839 | 11:26 | 173 | 5:79 | 1:06 | 19°84 13°9 
“BO. 28°59 11°23 1°76 601 1°06 20°06 14'0 
60 .... 28°78 12°30 1°63 6°72 1°08 21°73 LSE 
LGL ely WeS1O7 11°85 1I4 6°36 I'1o || 20°45 I4°L 
*62'.... 29°20 42°27 1'L0 5°87 I'IO 20°34: 13°9 
"63554. 29540 12°11 I'l4 5°39 1135 19°99 13°6 

64...... 29°57 12°68 124, 6°09 1°40 21°41 14 iu 
One ease 0477 13°48 oa 6°39 1°44 22°63 Lie 
66 c.4 1) “30708 13°94, 1°41 6°43 1°50 23°28 15°5 
"ORLA 20933 15:03 1°39 6°85 i G7 24°84 16°4 
tO Sia) ga3.0162 14°81 1°47 6°37 1°59 24°24, 15°8 
OO ed Pues O10 T 14°89 1°52 6°59 £563 24°63 15°9 
TO) ed ins teed 15°16 1°48 6°54 1°66 24°84 15°9 
UTI | y 03 TERT 15°88 1°58 7:07 1°74 26°27 16°7 
PEAR AD Re ys 16°80 1.66 6°77 Roly) 26°99 170 
fone 32°12 18°63 1°69 7:69 1°82 29°83 18°6 
tl dicen V EAS 234 19°97 1°79 8:03 1°84 31°63 19'5 
STD en) Bes 2a 20°61 1°72 8°22 1°86 32°41 19°8 
TONGA S38 2100 21:30 176 8:16 1°83 33°04 20°0 
Tet 3305 20°64 174 8°53 1°87 32°78 19°6 
Bara P8360 20°68 1°63 8°25 189 | 82°45 19°2 
sorts £3406 19°74 1°47 8°38 1°89 31°48 184 
ESO e4? 3447 18°31 1°39 7°36 1°88 28°94 16°8 
(Slee 4 4279 18°84 1°38 6°66 1°96 28°84 16°6 
Total .... = | 893°85 | 3814 |172°63 | 38°94 | 643°56 | 410°6 
Average — 15°75 153 6°91 1°56 25°75 16°4 














Table III shows the quantities of grain and other materials 
converted into beer and spirits during the same series of years, the 
quantity of grain being calculated from the malt used. It is taken 
from a paper of my own ‘On the Increasing Dependence of this 
‘* Country on the Foreign Supplies of Food,’’* with the recent years 
worked out from similar data. It is probable that the estimates are 
rather too high, but the progress of successive years may be 
depended upon; and again, as it should be, 1876 appears as that of 


* «Trade, Population, and Food,” pp. 76—102. G. Bell and Sons. 
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greatest quantity, though in value below 1875, owing to the fluctua- 


tions in price. 


TaBLE ITI.—Quantities and Value of Grain Converted into Beer and 


Spirits, also of Sugar and Molasses. 


{In millions to two decimals.] 









































Years. Grain. Value. Sugar and Molasses. Value. 
Cwts. £ Cwts. ny 
BL i creceass ints 25°60 10°88 0°03 0:05 
he See | 24.4.0 9°13 0°06 0°06 
UG Se kee 25°90 9:20 0°08 0°07 
RO see. 38: 23°60 10°02 O'lr 012 
of ene 24°35 O91 0°34 0:24, 
“ge Re a ree ee 7.36 ORE 0°30 
1S Wi Mires 25°96 9°05 o°31 0°19 
PG cdots 28°61 9°55 0°05 0°05 
POOR EA, cece 28°46 9°50 0°08 0:07 
aed pees 29°34 11°25 0°22 0-18 
Loy pagar aes 2677 12°19 0°47 0°45 
165) S225 2. 27°88 13°43 O47 0°44, 
ei 30°07 11:55 0°46 0:47 
‘vga Pee ae 321 12°32 0°34 0°31 
Ege OA 30°1L 11°74 O°41 0°42 
i a eee Woniasheer 12°84 0°56 0:53 
et OR casihics’s 35°23 13°77 0°84 0°84: 
PEGE skin 35°03 15-41 I'O4 1:06 
OF aiid eines chy 14°87 BO 1:04 
Sy ge tans Seat 37°43 13°10 E08 1:01 
A ee Seen 36°10 13°00 WLI 1:22 
dal ene: Seay 35°78 11°81 134 1:29 
fe Pes 32°33 10:03 1734 LAZ 
6 lye Beer See 34°94 11°53 1°62 1:58 
BO Leprecyiethanss 34°10 11-60 1°35 1°31 
46 R82 285°04 £5°26 14°47 
Averages ........ 30°23 11°40 o°61 0°58 





Table IV is designed to show the average quantity of proof 
spirit consumed by each individual of whatever age or sex. If both 
males and females below the age of 18 are excluded, and only half 
the females counted—on the presumption that at least twice as 
much is drunk by aman as by a woman—the gallons will require to 
be multiplied by 2°33 to give the quantity allotted to each one old 
enough to be a consumer. Thus the 4°89 gallons of 1876 will 
become 115 gallons for each adult male, and so in proportion in 
other years. The relative numbers of the sexes are taken to be in 
the ratio ascertained by the census of 1871; the rise and declension 
may thus be traced: 1876 being that in which the greatest average 
quantity seems to have been imbibed. 
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Tasie [V.—-Average Quantity per Head of Proof Spirit contained in the 
Various Alcoholic Inquors Consumed in each Year, from 1857 to 1881. 


[In single gallons to two decimals.) 





All these tables have been grouped together as historical in 
their character. The particulars they contain may be subsequently 
referred to, although the further remarks will be principally based 
upon the information respecting last year. They all, as in the case 
of subsequent figures where not stated in full, are shown in millions 
to two places of decimals, that system of notation having many 
advantages in clearness of description and facility in reading, 
wherever the numbers are so large as that we may dispense with 
the figure below thousands, which would form the third decimal 
place where the whole number represents millions. 


II1.—Cost of Alcohol Consumed. 


In estimating the cost of the alcohol consumed by the people of 
the United Kingdom, it is not my intention to dwell so much 
upon the actual money expended upon its production, as upon the 
proportion of the producing power of the nation which is so 
employed. To express this in its monetary value even if possible, 
must fail to give any real idea of the actual cost, unless brought 
into comparison with the income or resources we possess, and so to 
show the portion thus absorbed. Values, however, may be useful 
in some stages of the process, as a means of bringing the several 
items together. The census of 1881, although completed so far as 
the actual numbering is concerned, is not yet so sufficiently advanced 
as to divide the people into their several classes and occupations. 
It is necessary, therefore, to fall back upon the details of that of 
1871, and in so doing I shall avail myself of minute calculations 
made some few years back for a paper on ‘“‘the Growth of Population 
‘with Relation to the Means of Subsistence,” read by myself in 
Section F of the British Association.* For reasons there set forth, 
the population was separated into two divisions—the one, in round 


* The method adopted is fully explained in this paper, which will be found at 
pp. 112—82 of the volume before referred to, ‘Trade, Population, and Food.” 
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numbers ten and a-half millions, being engaged in producing the 
various things necessary for consumption, or constituting the 
material wealth of the country; the other, numbering twenty-one 
millions, being consumers or possessors only of that which the 
former section has by its labour created. If we can ascertain with 
any approach to accuracy how many of the first class are occupied 
in the preparation and sale of alcoholic liquors, we shall gain a very 
good idea of the real cost at which they are procured. 


(a) In Materials Converted. 


The first stage in such an inquiry is into the materials of which 
these are composed, for notwithstanding recent vague assertions 
that an infinitesimal trace of alcoholic existence is to be found in 
water and other substances, all the alcohol of which we know 
anything as an article of consumption is manufactured either from 
farinaceous or saccharine produce. Itis in every case formed from the 
destruction or breaking up of articles of vegetable growth, and their 
recombination by the art of the distiller or brewer into the various 
forms of intoxicating drinks of which we make use. With the 
exception of wine, and so much of the spirit sold as brandy as is 
distilled from the juice of the grape, all the substances employed 
other than sugar are indifferently of home or foreign growth; and 
so far as those of home manufacture are concerned, we may 
consider them to be either native or imported. The quantities 
are ascertained from the Excise returns, and the recorded values 
of the importations from abroad afford the best criterion of money 
value. Those of foreign manufacture, whether fully prepared for 
use or as adjuncts to further operations here, are included in the 
Customs returns, and there is little difficulty as to either their 
value or quantity. The disturbance following upon the change of 
duty from malt to beer, before alluded to, renders it doubtful 
how far the home figures for 1881 truly represent the present 
consumption. In the following table the figures for 1876 are 
placed side by side with last year’s. It is somewhat uncertain 
whether the marked diminution actually betokens diminished con- 
sumption or accidental difference only, for it is impossible to ascertain 
whether the stocks in existence at the commencement and the end 
of the years were alike. When we see that there isa greater falling 
off in the value of the foreign than the British, it would seem that 
less has been drunk; but with this the failure of the grape crops 
in France may have much to do. The lesser quantity of malt and 
corn used in brewing, whilst that for distilling is nearly as much 
as before, would indicate the cause to be the change of duty. 
Hither way, the difference is not so great as to affect the calculations 
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of which they are to be the basis, and the mean of the two years 
may be taken as correct. . 

Until the year 1847 no materials except malt and hops were 
permitted to be used in the brewing of beer for sale. Then sugar 
was allowed, and now there is no restriction upon the use of grain 
of any description. By excise regulations a bushel of malt or corn 
is to weigh 42 lbs., and 28 lbs. of sugar is deemed to be equivalent 
to a bushel of malt. Reducing these to cwts. we have— 











1876.—Malt and corn............ 44°85 bushels = 28°07 cwts. 
Sugar and molasses... 1°09 cwts. = 1°63 ,, of malt 
29°79 55 
1881.—Malt and corn............ 67°15 bushels = 25°18 ,, 
Sugar and molasses... 1°41 cwts. = 2°11 ,, of malt 
27°29 9 





or taking the mean, 284 million cwts., exactly one-half of the 
average importation of cereals other than wheat for each of the 
last ten years, or nearly one-fourth of those of home growth, as 
estimated by Mr. Caird at 122 million ewts. 

The next table gives (4) the quantities and values of the grain 
and saccharine matters of which the beer and spirits we manu- 
factured in the years 1876 and 1881 were composed. It also shows 
(8) the importations of spirits, wine, and beer from abroad during 
the same two years: the declared value for the whole—for thus 
only can they be expressed in one sum—being 8°8o/. for 1876, and 
7°40. for 1881; or taking the mean, a little over 8 millions of 
money, to be added to 14*1o/. and 13°08/., the values for the two 
years respectively of the materials used in home manufacture. 


TaBLeE V.—(a) Materials Used in Brewing and Distilling in the United 
Kingdom in the Years ended 30th September, 1876 and 1881. 


(in millions to two decimals.] 









Quantities. Values. 





1876. 1881. 1876. 1881. 

Brewing— £ £ 

Maltand corn Sueita esters bshls. 10°50 8°84 

Sugar and molasses ............ ewts. 0°90 I°21 
Distilling— . 

iM alt cee hs. ack mate artecet bshls. : ‘ 

Grain sci stdetl Aer aatet ewts. ee aa? 

Sugar and molasses ............ 5 0°10 0°27 


} isto 13°08 








Total (Oran 22. .:..t4,-qusterre bers 
» sugar and molasses ........ 
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(B) Alcoholic Liquors. Duty Paid for Consumption in the United Kingdom 
in the Years ended 31st December, 1876 and 1881. 


[In millions to two decimals. ] 





Quantities. Values. 

1876. 1881. 1876. 1881. 

Spirits— £ £ 
TEE TET Sa) Ae Oh Co BO Se eee galls, 504 4°59 0°52 I°41 
STL gash eae Bene ire se 4s 4°49 3°12 1°48 0°46 
OEROED BOT Gocscxshenttes seascseeinas 2°02 O*59 0°27 0°06 
Brrr Mele Ate). ate. A 18°54 15°64 6°50 5°42 
ee ieinncitened ins carp dine deltas barrels 0°01 0°05 0°03 0°05 
—_ — 8°80 7°40 
Total values (A) and (B) ........ — — 22°90 20°48 








Bringing together the two sets of values, we have for 1876 
22°90l., and for 1881 20°48/. To these must be added for hops, 
yeast, and other minor articles of the quantities of which there 
is no record kept, at least 2 or 3 millions more; and thus it is 
certain that the cost of the materials for manufacture and the 
liquors imported cannot be stated at less than 25 million pounds 
per annum. Professor Leone Levi in the paper already mentioned, 
estimates the ‘‘ original cost of home produce and imports of beer, 
‘¢ spirits, and wines together at 42,800,000/.”” In this he includes 
the expense of manufacture, but not that of retailing, or “ distri- 
“bution.” What these may be we shall perhaps be able to see 
farther on; apparently the two estimates are not inconsistent with 
each other. 

Now Mr. Caird calculates the whole value of home agricultural 
food produce consumed annually to be 230,237,500/., but for reasons 
fully explained elsewhere, I would deduct 38 million pounds for the 
value of imported food for cattle, and manures, &c., for the ground. 
Again, he does not include a variety of articles such as wood, wool, 
flax, &c., used in the manufactures, which I had also previously 
reckoned at one-fourth of all that is raised at home by the industry 
of our agricultural labourers. Making these alterations the calcu- 
lation will stand thus :— 


£ 
Homie, fogd produce oer et ecegrscinetonens es 2,30,000,000 
Foreign contribution to this... 38,000,000 








192,000,000 
Add one-third for other growths......... 64,000,000 








256,000,000 


To raise produce to this value, it appears from the census of 
1871 that the population actually engaged in agriculture numbered 
VOL. XLV. PART Il. Y 
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2,989,154. If then the value of the materials and imported liquor 
be according to the previous calculation 25 millions, say one-tenth 
of the full produce of the soil, we must in like manner divide the 
labourers employed upon the soil by ten, bringing out this result, 
that from 290,000 to 300,000 individuals must be devoting their 
time and strength to the cultivation of the grain which is ultimately 
converted into alcoholic drink, and of that which, though not so 
converted, being equivalent in value to the manufactured liquor 
imported from abroad, is appropriated to the payment of that 
which is thus brought into the country. The first item then of 
cost to the nation is the producing power of some 300,000 of its 
living producers. 


(b) In Conversion and Distribution. 


To ascertain the cost at which the various substances are con- 
verted into alcoholic liquors, and they, together with those imported 
from abroad, are placed within reach of the consumer, it is neces- 
sary to resort to that portion of the census report which distributes 
the population amongst the various occupations which are connected 
with this traffic. The following list furnishes the description and 
numbers of those so employed in England and Wales :-— 


TasLE VI.—Number of Persons in England and Wales Occupied in the Pro- 
duction and Distribution of Alcoholic Liquors, according to Census of 1871. 








Ale and jcider merchants.«.:0.6 cusped tanto 610 
Peersellers ie tts opera ease ae ee 16,361 
SLEW OLB Rot Bick Sec te ctr een en eee eee 25,831 
Cellarmoeny Britis k.. tie. Ores. Se. eM Ee 35307 
COOPERS pao cua tes relies “enruaeancas omic ees eve he eee ane 19,330 
Gordial man tiachurers Ji; tase cnet ae 68 
POU CUCECTS Fag cck. isncsa ch scnensstttocdungscerane tee aaa fed 2,144 
Distillers 4. Aca. coast cig. esloswt pe eee ae adeno Aa. 623 
ELOD MENCHEUES tj .1. s.r secpei one tee ae ce 604. 
Hotel keepers, innkeepers, publicans................ 77,049 
x ROLVADIEG Eur koseRascbesessenaceh onset Ress 49,075 
iNT alt ateae Bon ccmerey, yeti. aha tettnr Mel hae ae 10,356 
Npirit-and wine mmercnants 0.4. scsssy-.chsessosstyue ses 10,969 
DY CaRe VAR OVS Settee Dit cediectosckteccneatac iced Ge leeee ee twes 747 
Wife of innkeeper, publican, beerseller ............ 61,553 
246,027 
ddias Cer ben tolls, SOOLB 7A awn, ert eee 151,217 
429,844 
Proporpion fOr SOOtland .......52.2000:e5.ac> sonata ean ote 64.487 
. PP CLNING Wi cchckc cosy thet akan ed, Ae ee 103,162 
s 597,493 
Employed on material, &0. —...s.ssssseseseborasssenpees 298,915 
896,408 

22 'DOEr COD‘. OL 17.3 Uh (O00) rake hence 


Say ro per cent. of the total numbers of pro- 
ducers, viz., 104 millions 


OOH eT Heme eeHeTeeenneeereronece 


2011 1%. 


1,097,525 


: 
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Of the numbers included in the above table, there are several 
who are only rendering partial service in this way, such as pub- 
licans’ wives, although only those are enumerated who are stated to 
be employed in assisting their husbands, &c. There are others 
excluded, a portion of whose time properly belongs to this work, 
e.g., grocers and confectioners, whose numbers are 111,094 and 
16,988. The exclusion of these, by whom a large sale of drink is 
carried on, will fully if not more than compensate for the inclusion 
of those referred to, and we may fairly conclude that the whole of 
the 278,627 does not represent. more than the number of those 
whose entire labour is given to the making and serving alcoholic 
liquors. 

Beyond these there is a large proportion of those engaged in 
other occupations, whose services are called into requisition for the 
same end. Public houses, breweries, and distilleries have to be 
built and maintained. The railway and cartage work in removing 
from place to place both the materials for manufacture and the 
manufactured material; the glass and metal trades, as well as the 
furniture dealer, find large employment in furnishing their respec- 
tive supplies. A safe method of estimating to what extent this is 
done would seem to be in supposing that all the several branches of 
industrial occupation are called into requisition in proportion to 
the numbers of those actually employed in the trades as shown in 
the table. Now as these amount to 278,627, who may be deemed 
to be of adult age, and the whole of those who were of 18 years 
and upwards in 1871 was 13,354,191, of which 278,627 js 2°1 per 
cent., and the total of the industrial and commercial class together 
being 7,560,874,2 per cent. of this number=151,217, may be appro- 
priated to the service of the makers and dealers in liquor, giving a 
total of 429,844 for this portion of the kingdom. 

It unfortunately happens that the Scotch records differ in many 
particulars of construction from the English, so that precisely 
similar information cannot be gained from them. It seems strange 
that in so simple a work as numbering the people a uniform system 
could not have been agreed upon. ‘To illustrate the difference that 
exists: the industrial class for England includes those only who 
labour in some constructive branch; mere sellers are placed with the 
domestic or those rendering personal service to their fellows. In the 
Scotch the order is altered ; they thus appear in different categories. 
Again, the English numbers for each order include all who are 
returned as working in that particular line, whilst in the Scotch 
there is an entry in one sum for dependents upon two or three 
divisions. In consequence of this divergence, it has been thought 
best to calculate the numbers for both Scotland and Ireland in exact 
proportion to the total population of each division, which brings out 

pe 
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64,487 for the one and 103,162 for the other; these, added to those 
for England, swell the number to 597,493 as that which properly 
represents the total of workers in the manufacturing and dispensing 
processes. Adding to this 298,915 found before as those by whom 
the materials for manufacture were produced, with those also given 
in exchange for the purchases from abroad, we get 896,408 as the 
estimated portion of the population whose occupation it is to 
provide the liquor consumed in the land. 


(c) In Supporting Makers and Distributors. 


Still this does not complete the tale. Those whose attention is 
absorbed in producing these drinks, have to depend upon others to 
provide their food and necessaries to the number of 201,117 persons. 
This is arrived at by the computation that whereas there are 
10% million producers altogether, of whose labour 70 per cent. viz., 
7,315,000 is required to procure food and necessaries for the whole 
population of 31} millions, and the 896,408 is 2¢ per cent. of this . 
quantity, so 2¢ per cent. of the 7,315,000, by whose labour the whole 
of the community is sustained, housed, and clothed, will be required 
to do these offices for workers in alcohol, thus swelling the total to 
1,097,525, which is slightly beyond 10 per cent. of the full number 
of producers the kingdom contains. This calculation is singularly 
in accord with one made ona wholly different method by Dr. Leone 
Levi in a paper read before this Society in 1872, wherein he con- 
siders that 846,000 persons were thus occupied ; but then he does not 
reckon with these either those who have to labour for that which 
pays for the imports, or those who provide for the maintenance of 
the alcoholic workers. Were these added his computation would 
exceed mine. 

We are thus led up to the conclusion that one-tenth of the 
producing power of the country is labouring solely for the produc- 
tion of alcoholic beverages. 'The Jewish lawgiver ordained that 
one-tenth of the earth’s produce should be given for religious uses. 
Our own forefathers set apart one-tenth of that which the soil 
brought forth for the church and the poor. In these modern days 
Christian England devotes one-tenth of her producing power—the 
hard labour of her toiling sons and daughters—to providing for 
the wants of the votaries of Bacchus. Such is the cost at which 
our consumption of alcohol is procured, and if we wish to represent 
this in a money form, we must take some one or other of the 
estimates which have been formed of the annual national earnings of 
the working classes. Dr. Leone Levi has assumed these to be 
418 million pounds, one-tenth of which would be 42 millions—not 
far from the sum which he assigns as the cost of home production 
and foreign importation together, viz., 42,800,000/. Other authors 
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have stated different amounts—Mr. Dudley Baxter 813 million 
pounds, and Mr. Gladstone 1,000 million as the total income of 
the nation. From these various sources we may safely conclude that 
its cost cannot be more than 100 million pounds or less than 50 
million. This is stating the matter from the total abstainers’ point 
of view, who see in it an entire loss of national wealth. The present 
is not the time or place for discussing how far these views are 
sound, but the statement of the total cost, whether expressed in 
lives or money, will furnish each individual with the means of 
judging to what extent his own practice may be forwarding or 
retarding that which he judges best for the welfare of the nation. 


IV.—Revenue from Alcohol: Receipt and Disposal. 


Having thus endeavoured to ascertain what portion of the 
nation’s strength is consumed in the production of alcohol, it may 
be convenient before inquiring what farther waste ensues upon the 
consumption of this same alcohol, to consider the matter in regard 
to the revenue derived from the taxes which have to be paid prior 
to its reaching the mouths of the consumers. 

Table II already given sets forth the amounts raised in the 
several years from 1854 to the present time. For the reasons 
previously stated, there may be some doubt whether the 28,840,000/. 
shown for 1881 is the exact sum then contributed to the exigencies 
of the State by the consumers of these liquors, but it is quite near 
enough for our present purpose. It is often charged against our 
fiscal system, that there is something immoral in raising the revenue 
from such a source, and that the money so obtained is tainted with 
the vice of those who are its chief contributors. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will show that inasmuch as the effect of raising the cost of 
the liquor can have no effect whatever in increasing its use; there 
can be no moral defection in making those who will thus spend 
their means, pay heavily to the exchequer, which has to sustain so 
much of the cost entailed by the repression and punishment of the 
evils wrought by intoxication. So far as the imposition of the tax 
can have any influence at all upon drinking, it must be to lessen 
rather than increase it, and the higher the impost the more surely 
must it act in this direction: provided always that it does not lead 
to illicit distillation, and thus promote concealed instead of open 
consumption. There is, however, a somewhat widespread impression 
that the efforts of temperance reformers are adverse to the interests 
of the Exchequer, and that were these labours to be crowned with 
success, the Minister who is charged with providing the ways and 
means of meeting the national expenditure, would be puzzled from 
what source to raise the money which is now so easily procured 
through the agency of the brewer and distiller. This difficulty 
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would no doubt be real; but if, as would undoubtedly be the case, 
the coin intercepted in its passage to the national purse, would still 
remain in the possession of those by whom it was saved, it would 
be but a tax upon the ingenuity of the chancellor how to find fresh 
means of transferring it from the one to the other. This could 
not be an overwhelming task, when it is remembered that the money 
reserved from drink and spared from the losses occasioned by drink, 
would render the ratepayer better able to meet the demands coming 
upon him in some other shape. For every sovereign rescued from 
the excise or customs officer’s grasp, there would be two or three 
available for contribution through other channels. But whilst the 
State cannot be acting immorally in taxing the drink itself, it may 
be decidedly in the wrong if it does anything to encourage drinking 
or neglects any means within its power of discouraging this vice. 
This consideration opens up the wide question of the proper control 
which ought to be exercised over the number and character of the 
places where drink may be procured, and the temptations thus 
offered to increasing the consumption by which the Exchequer is 
swelled. This subject is for statesmen and philanthropists to settle 
upon moral] and religious grounds: but it may well help their judg- 
ment and action if the statistician can show that in truth the major 
portion, if not the whole, or more than the whole, of the taxes 
raised upon alcohol is expended in counteracting the evils which its 
consumption entails; and that in reality the public chest would be 
better filled if there were no alcohol on which to levy a duty. 

The following items extracted from the civil service estimates 
for the current year, and the latest records of the sums raised by 
local taxation, show the sums voted for the maintenance of several 
branches of the public expenditure which are closely connected 
with the consumption of alcohol :— 








£ 
CUSIOINS BOPVICO oc... c1cs tears abanacd cnopetcndes 9935155 
ANG WO VOU «5-34 -ceccesouce eset eaeeeet ae 1,907,822 
Law and justice ....... A Ase teat ose eee eit 10,531,710 
PAULL CLI GL NER aoc os osiian sat iiac Pian cee eee 10,550,145 
UGE CY, Beg tece eran assent seins au vepeh con E aa 1,007,794 
24,990,626 


Their total almost exactly coincides with the customs and excise 
collection, if we add to them a not unreasonable share of the army 
and navy votes, which include the cost of liquor supplied to our 
troops and ships; the loss of force from what amount of intoxi- 
cation is indulged in by our soldiers and sailors; and the increase in 
the numbers necessarily maintained in support of the civil forces 
to protect the revenue, to preserve order and punish crime. Who 
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can doubt, for instance, that if the Irish people drank no whisky, 
the poverty and the consequent troubles now existing would 
speedily cease P 

It is by no means intended to assert that the whole of the 
charges upon the State funds enumerated in this extract would 
cease if intemperance came to an end; nor is it easy to say what 
proportion of them is in all cases due to drinking. Of the Customs 
and Inland revenue itis not difficult to pick out the amounts which 
are spent in collecting the duties on spirits, wine, and beer. They 
are as near as may be one-half of the whole vote. We have the 
testimony of our judges, magistrates, and police officers, that some 
eight or nine-tenths of the crime and pauperism which exist are 
due to intemperance. Our medical men assign a large portion of 
the lunacy which comes upon adults, and of the idiots and imbeciles 
who are so born or become so in infancy owing to the depravity 
of the parent or the neglect of the nurse, to the effects of drink. 
[t must then be deemed a very moderate estimate if we assign one- 
half of the cost of law and justice, of pauperism and lunacy, to the 
crime and the poverty which intemperance occasions. But this 
is not all: each criminal has his one or more victims whose life, 
health, property, or time he destroys or wastes. No one who has 
ever attended our criminal courts, but must be aware that the 
expense borne by the State in the apprehension, trial, and punish- 
ment of the wrongdoer is but a portion of the cost of his crime. 
Again, no one who knows anything of the private expenditure in 
meeting the poverty, sickness, and distress resulting from drink, 
either to the drinker himself or to those whom he injures, but must 
feel that it at least equals in amount that which the parish officer 
or other functionary distributes. Witness our hospitals, our asylums, 
and the alms entrusted to our clergy and other dispensers of charity 
in food, clothing, and medical aid. Now all this is just as much a 
loss to the nation as if it were raised by taxation and expended by 
the State. It is the product of voluntary rating, and thus a true 
contribution, in magnitude sufficient to meet all the other portion 
of the charges to which the table relates. It can scarcely be denied 
that thus an amount as great as the whole revenue derived from 
the taxation of alcohol is actually expended because that alcohoi 
is consumed. The guardians of the public funds need feel no 
apprehensions at the decline of the revenue from the spread of tem- 
perance, being fully assured that for every penny thus lost to the 
Crown, there will be either an actual reduction in the charges which 
absorb that revenue, or on the pockets of those from whom it is 
obtained, which will enable them without loss to supply by other 
imposts that which the State requires for meeting the remaining 
charges. Time will not suffice to go into the minute details which 
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the rigid statistician may demand: but this is not the main issue 
set down for trial on this occasion, and I proceed to the second 
part of the investigation, viz., the waste of the nation’s strength, 
the expenditure of its power resulting from the consumption of 
alcohol. 


V.—LHependiture Resulting from Consumption. 


Coming to the consideration of this part of the subject, it must be 
confessed that the data on which to found thoroughly accurate 
conclusions are not yet within our reach. It has not been long 
enough deemed worthy of inquiry, nor have researches been deep 
enough to procure a sufficient body of statistics. They are only 
now being made; but such as are obtainable are worthy of atten- 
tion, if it were only to define the nature of the information required 
and to direct investigation into the proper channels. Neither have 
I had time to gather together all that is to be procured, nor would 
there be space in this paper to fully discuss all that I have. The 
details of the recently taken census will supply some of the requisite 
evidence, and when these are fully published the whole question 
may again be taken up. In the meantime we are not without 
sufficient facts to guide us very near to what must be the truth, 
and to show that it must be worth ascertaining. 

No one doubts that the undue indulgence in the use of 
spirituous liquors is the source of much crime and pauperism, 
sickness and death, destruction of property and waste of time and 
substance, nor that these affect not only the welfare of those who 
are in fault, but those who are connected with them or exposed to 
their influence, and thus most seriously trench upon the economic 
wellbeing of the whole community. To how great an extent this 
may prevail must at present be very much a matter of opinion, yet 
from the concurrent testimony of many competent observers, it is 
quite possible to arrive at a tolerably correct estimate of the various 
ways in which the nation’s strength is thus wasted. 

Dr. Norman Kerr has devoted much time and thought to the 
discovery of how many premature deaths may be assigned to this 
cause. The grounds on which he has proceeded, with the results of 
his calculations, have been brought before many medical and other 
assemblies without drawing forth adverse statements or opinions.* 
The direct mortality from personal drunkenness he puts at 40,500, 
although his belief is that the true mortality for the United 
Kingdom is more likely to be between fifty and sixty thousand. 
Then as to the indirect mortality, from accident, disease, violence, 
and starvation, through the intemperance of other than the killed ; 
it seems to him that for every personal drunkard that dies, two 


* «The Mortality from Intemperance,” June, 1879. 
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innocents die also. Of these he assigns some 65,000 to infantile 
deaths, the remainder to adults. These estimates were for the year 
1876, in which the recorded deaths were 676,761. It gives an 
excess of deaths over those which would occur were it not for 
alcohol, amounting to between one-fifth or sixth of the whole 
number, or if we except the infants, to one-tenth. 

But sickness precedes death, and prevails at all periods of life. 
Dr. Andrew Clark asserts that of the patients coming under his 
observation in hospital practice, 70 per cent. owe their presence 
there to the use of alcohol, and he ascribes very nearly a like pro- 
portion of the disease amongst his fashionable patients to the same 
cause. In a paper by myself, on ‘‘The Finance of National 
“Insurance,” which will be found in the Journal of the Social 
Science Association for 1880,* a table of sickness at each age, as 
derived from the experience of friendly societies and other sources, 
is given. From this it would appear that the sickness of those at 
the working ages 18 to 65 averages about ten days per annum—say 
3 per cent. of the working days—and this agrees well with that 
which has come under my own notice in one branch of the public 
service. These of course exclude the bulk of those who are the 
victims of intemperance; but applying it to the 103 millions of 
producers, it would show that sickness is equivalent to a reduction 
of numbers to the extent of 315,000. Now if we say that only one- 
half as much as this is occasioned by the consumption of alcohol, 
we shall have at the very lowest computation 150,000 of our pro- 
ducing class at one time incapacitated for labour from this cause. 
Surely a very moderate reckoning, when it is borne in mind that 
600,000 inebriates—only four for each place for the sale of liquor— 
are supposed to exist in the kingdom. These must be mainly 
amongst those who ought to be producing by their labour. They 
are calculated to die at the rate of 52 per cent. per annum, and 
their unfitness for work must go a long way to making up the 
above allowance. Excluding those who are returned as belonging 
to the “indefinite or non-productive,”’ class, numbering 134 millions, 
there are found to be a little over 18 millions on whose health and 
vigour the maintenance of all depend. Of these, 10} millions are, 
as we have seen, deemed to be producers, but the labours of the 
other 74 millions are no less necessary in ministering to the wants 
of those actually engaged in producing and administering that 
which is produced. Amongst these, consisting largely of wives and 
women engaged in household duties, there is, unhappily, too much 
drinking, and also a large number whose health is impaired by the 
want of sustenance and comfort occasioned by their dependence on 


* «Trade, Population, and Food,” pp. 826—44. 
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the men who do drink. In like manner the infants whose lives are 
sacrificed to the maladies inherited from drinking parents, or 
resulting from deficient nutrition and attention, absorb the time 
and strength of those to whose care or neglect they are committed. 
Thus the infants themselves, although in no sense adding to the 
nation’s strength, actually detract from it in the persons of others, 
and putting this together with the loss of power both before and 
after their birth—incident to the maternal functions and the break- 
down of health arising from the circumstances in which the mothers 
are thrown at the season of weakness—it is not too much to say that 
fully an equal allowance of. sickness must be made for these two 
classes as for that of the producers. As nearly as possible one- 
fifth of the existing population are not more than 7 years old, this 
would give 51 millions. Adding these to the 7 millions of workers, 
though not producers, we get nearly 13 millions, for whom an 
allowance in the same proportion would give 185,000 as at one 
time incapacitated from working by their own sickness or that of 
the infants whom they have to attend to—in both cases as the 
result of intemperance. In all this there has been no estimate of 
that enfeebled health which, in the experience of all, lessens the 
power for labour, whether in productive occupations or in those of 
a ministerial nature, to a far greater extent than do the days of 
enforced abstinence by illness. 

Since writing the foregoing, I have met with a passage in a 
report to the registrar-general in 1875, by Dr. Farr, which com- 
pletely supports the computation made in respect to the proportion 
of sickness to death :—‘“ It has been found by experience that in 
‘« Hngland, to one annual death in a body of men, two are on an 
‘“‘average constantly suffering from sickness of some severity. 
‘‘There are two years of severe sickness on an average to one 
“death. In the police and in some friendly societies the con- 
‘¢ stantly sick to one annual death are 2°8 ; in the army at home 4°2.” 
On this reckoning 120,000 deaths multiplied by 2°8 would give 
336,000. My calculation is 335,000. Dr. Farr goes on to say tnat 
since the deaths for the year of which he wrote were 700,000, there 
must be 1,400,000 constantly suffering from severe disease, and 
2 millions from such sickness as would bring them within the range 
of Friendly society relief. The proportion of these whose sickness 
Dr. Andrew Clark would attribute to intemperance, far exceeds the 
numbers above given. | 

There is an overwhelming amount of testimony from the clergy, 
guardians of the poor, and the visitors and agents of philanthropic 
societies, to the fact that pauperism is due more to drinking than 
any other cause—not always that of the paupers themselves, but 
of those on whom they are dependent. Seventy-five per cent. of 
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those who are thus supported at the public expense admittedly owe 
their position to this cause. Nearly if not quite the same may be 
said of lunatics, idiots, and imbeciles, and those who have lost 
the power of sight, speech, and hearing, and are thus prevented 
from fully or at all contributing to their own support. ‘The census 
of 1871 shows the following numbers in England and Wales :-— 





Inmates of workhouses ............cc0- ssescesseeeees 148,291 
. TPO) LGE US dee eet net cea 19,585 

LRA CLES © ferocity eer cette re ete Ue tat TS, shh or 39,567 
Pdiots awd Im Decilestice ote va tarsigene noes 20,452 
BG RET ie even Nee ert egy enn ACU Nea dae Bae rene 21,590 
DYES Tee Ns RT hind «Ae es 6 SESE e rate Li,54 
270,003 





Possibly some of these are reckoned twice over, but we cannot 
greatly err if we assign one-half the number to the prevalence of 
intemperance, and adding in proportion to the population, which 
in Scotland and Ireland together was 40 per cent. of that of 
England, we shall have 135,000 + 54,000 = 189,000. This number 
may be increased by 11,000, the one-half of the union and parochial 
officers, chaplains, and others attached to or visiting these institu- 
tions, bringing up the total to 200,000, without at all calculating 
the numbers who, as the distributors of private charities, have 
their time devoted to the same objects. 

Of the criminal classes, we have the decided expression of 
Chief Justice Coleridge, backed by the authority of numberless 
justices of the peace, chaplains of gaols, and prison officers, that 
eight-tenths of the crime brought to judicial notice is the offspring 
of drink. This entails the employment of police, prison attendants, 
&c., besides that of judges, magistrates, and officers of the law 
courts, who are thus numbered in 1871 :— 





Tamates Ob; pRisOns iirc. ibshence raging parcarmnncosss 28,756 
PrisS tis OTM COTE MMe, oe reese Ot oy ee de rans 3,750 
PP OLUCO%, .scasseey te peceseenk sven sara tier case Meee Meokeeies os 28,330 
EW OT CONS reo ctonnndh goes ute sever cate he testngtne(Fense) 223.6 

Sh Gee 


Forty per cent. for Scotland and Ireland .... 25,268 








Now when it is recollected that much criminal misconduct 
escapes punishment, that every act of crime destroys life, health, 
or property, and involves loss of time, which might be devoted to 
useful labour, in its detection, conviction, and punishment (often in 
the shape of fines), in addition to that of the actual sufferers; it is 
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safe to assume that but for the effects of the drink which occasions 
so large a share of these offences, the nation would be saved a loss 
fully equal to the whole of the numbers thus stated. 

There is yet one more consequent loss in the services of pro- 
fessional and other persons, who might be spared were it not for 
the occurrence of sickness and death, poverty and crime. The 
same census return enumerates :— 








Physicians and other branches of the profession ........ 20,264 
Druggists and surgical instrument makers ................ 20,918 
IPYOECSSIOUAL TUTSES, SIBLELS, GCC. secc.c.-cccstecsaceaveccerenenmeesee 30,892 
PAV GEES ROLE Perret aa, ck sve con scie easnape Reda ot de eacntees pang one 1,582 
AVERT O RONG sy scree ae te dtaaeeeste et av ad lade once ve oeaeceeen 7,1 
81,247 

SEOLDY) DOE COMES or trens ctomsastass carn teehee evade ty cvaree 32,498 

1135745 





Surely 50,000 of these is not too many to include in the com- 
putation. 

Further than this the Civil Service Estimates for the present 
year fix the Customs establishment at (including a calculated 
portion of the fluctuating employés) 6,583 persons, and that of the 
Inland Revenue at 5,948, together 12,531, of whom for the same 
reason as one-half the cost of these departments was assumed to be 
chargeable to the collection of the imposts upon alcohol, we may 
set down 6,000 persons as thus employed. 

Finally, the army and navy have oftentimes to support the civil 
power, and the seamen of the merchant navy are engaged in the 
transport of alcoholic liquors. Their numbers in 1871 were :— 








Army, total at home and abroad ................ 193,607 
Navy as eo, NEE Rae 41,790 
Marines fg oD EN uk EE hia ee 13,785 
_, 249,182 

Merchant seamen 4)! Wp oy.) Aaieenncstbetss WAY RAS) 
424,910 





These are all subject to the same temptations to indulgence in 
drink, and the same vicissitudes as to health and employment of 
time as others are, and did they not yield or succumb to these, 
their efficiency might be increased, or their numbers be diminished 
most certainiy by 10 per cent. At least another 10 per cent. may 
be charged for their occupation in various ways, in consequence of 
the drinking of others. This would give say 85,000. 

All these estimates are confessedly more or less arbitrary, yet 
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they are consonant with reason, and will to those who have 
examined carefully into the cause and effects of the national use 
of alcohol, appear to err on the side of moderation rather than 
exaggeration. This will especially seem to be the case when it is 
remembered that no effort has been made to include the loss of 
time and exhaustion of strength in the fetching, carrying and 
consuming of the liquor by those who partake of it, nor yet of the 
consequences short of crime, &c., which flow from the state of 
intoxication, or of that approach to it which lessens self-control and 
inclines to evil, especially that severe form of it to which the streets 
of our towns bear nightly witness. Yet all these, as in fact does 
every form of moral delinquency or perversion, have an important 
bearing upon the economic condition and prosperity of the whole 
community. It will be observed that all the calculations as to 
waste of power are of the assumed loss from what all will admit to 
be the undue use of the alcohol. Against these, in the opinion of 
many, there will be a set off in the good effects which are believed 
to arise from its moderate use and enjoyment. Abstainers will not 
admit that these can be more than infinitesimal in amount, but 
conceding for argument sake, that they may be appreciable or even 
largely beneficial, they certainly cannot outweigh the unappraised 
evils to which allusion has been made. The preponderance of harm 
and loss must certainly be found on the side of use rather than of 
abstinence. 3 

To sum up the several items of expenditure, not in money but 
in numbers, we have an annual sacrifice of— 





By deaths, adult and infantile ............0.... 120,000 
yo SICKNESS CL POC UCELS —..c.cstecscst-snoreacee nent 150,000 
. AdMINIstratOrs ............seeeeee 185,000 
Sco Ole 11s Le ee Ree MPR ER PCT ar mee tee oc 2,00,000 
ANIL GORY, Saeki npc Mea tciats scdtdy shancsenears cdma val 88,000 
», professional and other service..............+. 50,C0O 
55 POVOWUE OPICIG IG casas, ccudemowecemrecastamcaasiavuses 6,000 
»» army, navy, and merchant service ........ 85,000 
884,000 





Add these to the 1,097,525 previously shown to be engaged in the 
production of alcohol, and we have very little short of two millions of 
our adult population employing or wasting their lives in this one 
direction. One-tenth of the vital power which maintains our popu- 
lation and accumulates our wealth, engaged in manufacturing that 
which in its use employs and destroys that same vitality in one- 
twentieth of the people who are of sufficient age to become 
consumers. Ten per cent. of all our adults rendered economically 
helpless and useless by reason of our national taste for drink. 
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VI.—Loss of Capital and Power. 


No reference has been made to the devotion of capital and skill, 
with the appropriation of both of which to such a purpose the 
economical use of the national resources is concerned, for the reason 
that supposing, as we must, that these are employed in the same 
proportion as the persons are, the numbers will furnish an indication 
of the national expenditure in this as it does in vital power. 
Startling as the conclusions arrived at are, there seems to me no 
reason to doubt their accuracy, and if not, itis evident how seriously 
they must affect our views as to the effect they have upon our present 
social condition, and the prospects to be entertained of our future 
economic progress. The devotion of so large a number of our 
people to this one branch of manufacture assumes a more serious 
import from the fact that of the 103 millions of producers 65 or 70 
per cent. are wholly employed in providing the food, drink, and 
necessaries of life for themselves and their fellow countrymen. Itis 
the remainder only, that is, some 33 millions, who are applicable to 
the production of luxuries or the accumulation of wealth. If there 
were no alcohol to be produced or consumed there might be 
2 millions more, an addition of 60 per cent. to our power of pro- 
curing articles other than for daily use or for adding to our existing 
stores. How much of increased happiness might result, or how 
much more might be laid by? If it be said that with an ever 
increasing people there might be a difficulty in finding employment, 
the answer is that they might as well be resting as working for that 
which is useless; or that elsewhere, if not in this country, there is 
abundant scope for employing more labour, more skill, and more 
capital, than we have to spare at home. Our export trade might be 
cheapened if the workers employed in it saved the percentage now 
spent in drink, and our colonial possessions peopled, mutually to 
their advantage and ours. 


VII.—Conclusion. 


In conclusion, it may be asked whether this is not truly the 
question of the day, one that demands the efforts of our legislators 
in lessening the temptations to indulgence by restricting and con- 
trolling the houses in which intoxicants are sold; one that calls upon 
our social reformers and philanthropists for renewed and persevering 
exertions to check the spread of intemperance and reclaim its 
victims; one that justifies—if it does not demand that all should 
follow their example—the self-denial of those who, that their influ- 
ence over others may be increased, altogether abandon the use of 
alcohol themselves, and will never rest from their labours until the 
country is purged from its national sin. We occupy ourselves much 
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in discussing the topics of imports, exports, the balance of trade; 
and the relative advantages of fair and free trade, forgetful that 
in our midst there lurks an evil whose removal would set at rest 
all these difficult and disturbing questions, and give us such a new 
lease of prosperity as to quench all desire for a change in our fiscal 
system. We deplore our losses from deficient harvests as well as 
from diminished trade, whilst the cancer which is eating into our 
vitals consumes in one year more than we lose in two from com- 
bined agricultural and commercial depression. If agriculture is to 
prosner, trade to flourish, or social, moral, and religious progress to 
be made, we must speedily reform our drinking customs, and arrest 
the growth of national expenditure upon alcohol. 
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Discussion on Mr. Bournne’s PAPER. 


Proressor Leone Levi said they were greatly indebted to Mr. Bourne 
for his very able, temperate, and judicious paper on a subject of 
great importance, on which it was very easy to enter into senti- 
ment, but upon which also statistics might give a great deal of 
light. It was a relief to learn that the amount expended by the 
nation in the production of alcoholic liquor did not amount to so large 
a sum as had been put forward again and again in the “ Times,” 
amounting to 123 million pounds; that representing toa large extent 
the gains of the distributors, the taxation imposed upon alcoholic 
liquors, and the expense of distribution. From calculations which 
he had made, contained in a ‘“ Report on the Appropriation of 
Wages and other Income,” presented to the British Association in 
1881, he found that the gross amount expended by the nation in 
these articles was 32 or 33 million pounds, and taking the real cost of 
distribution at 10 per cent., it came altogether to 36 million pounds, 
or about one-third of the total amount said to be expended by indi- 
viduals on these liquors. But then the very important question 
arose, what proportion this amount constitutes on the total annual 
expenditure of the people? The total expenditure was by him 
estimated at 684 million pounds a year net and 878 million pounds 
gross. Upon the total gross expenditure, therefore, the gross expen- 
diture upon alcoholic liquors, including taxes and the profits of 
distribution, was about 13 per cent., but upon the net expenditure 
the proportion was about 6 per cent. only; so that the proportion 
devoted to this item was not so very large as one might imagine. 
Mr. Bourne had assumed that the total expenditure thus incurred 
was the cause of all the mischiefs which he had subsequently 
enumerated. The fact of the matter was that a very large pro- 
portion of the consumption of these alcoholic liquors might be 
termed temperate, while a very small proportion represented the 
intemperate. But most, if not all, the consequences referred to as 
to lunatics, prisons, and pauperism arose not from the total expen- 
diture, but from the portion of that expenditure which was really 
consumed in excess and by those who were intemperate. It was 
very difficult to ascertain the proportion of the temperate expendi- 
ture to the intemperate. When Mr. Hoyle read the paper referred 
to at York, he ventured off hand to make a statement to this effect: 
there were say 280,000 persons taken up for intemperance in the 
United Kingdom; assume these to represent 280,000 different 
individuals, which they did not, because the same persons were 
taken up time after time; multiply these by five, that is on the 
supposition that every intemperate case taken up by the police 
represents five persons given to intemperance; that would represent 
about 14 million persons, or say one twenty-fourth part of the 
population. A twenty-fourth part of 36 million pounds would be 
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1,500,000/., that would be the real cost of the intemperate expenditure 
in the country. In all branches of expenditure a clear distinction 
must be made between the necessary, the luxurious, and the really 
wasteful. Of course there was a very large abuse of drink in 
various ways—in a luxurious manner at public dinners and in 
society generally, but that could scarcely be considered in an 
economic sense as absolutely wasted, or as the direct cause of those 
mischievous consequences that had been referred to. Then again, 
when they came to the mischievous consequences, the difficulty 
was to ascertain the immediate as distinguished from the remote 
consequences of drink. For instance, Mr. Bourne stated that a 
very large proportion of lunatics became so in consequence of 
intemperance; but the commissioners of lunacy stated that the 
proportion of those who became lunatics or idiots from drink was 
last year only 12°6 per cent. Then again with regard to crime, 
he found that of the number taken up by the police in England 
for summary jurisdiction offences, those taken up for intemperance 
amounted to 26 per cent., a very large proportion, but not one- 
half. Then coming to the higher crimes in Hngland, by far the 
largest proportion were crimes against property, and not against 
the person. The direct consequence of drunkenness was to incite 
to crimes against the person, though indirectly by producing want 
and misery it might lead eventually to crimes against property ; 
but still the proportion of offences in England was 15 per cent. 
against the person to 85 per cent. against property, and those which 
on the widest possible hypothesis could be ascribed to drink did 
not amount to anything like what might be deduced from the 
author’s statement. In 1880 there were fifteen cases in which 
the capital sentence was carried out; of these, four arose from 
jealousy, four from dissensions in families, two from cupidity, | 
one from debauchery, one from revenge, and one from homicidal 

mania. Similarly in the fifteen cases where the penalty was com- 
muted, eight arose from robbery, two from dissensions, two from 
drink, two from debauchery, and one from desertion. To what 
extent any of these might ina more distant or remote manner have 
been the result of drunkenness of course it was impossible to say, but 
these figures would give an idea of the causes of crime. Then again 
in the matter of pauperism, doubtless a very large proportion arose 
from drunkenness, but he believed that a very large proportion of 
the pauperism of the country was hereditary; a large proportion 
also arose from sickness in the family and from want of work, due 
to circumstances of trade. Another important cause was the want 
of thrift. Of course if the people were more thrifty, and if the 
means for saving were multiplied there would be less drunkenness ; 
but to say that the whole or any large proportion of the pauperism 
arose directly from drunkenness was rather beyond the mark. Then 
as regards the mortality arising from drunkenness: the registrar- 
general’s report told us that in 1880 the deaths from alcoholism, 
viz., delirium tremens and intemperance, or deaths directly ascribed 
to drink, numbered 950, whilst 152 violent deaths were returned as 
having occurred while the parties were in a state of intoxication, or 
suffering from delirium tremens, altogether 1,102 upon a total of 
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upwards of 500,000 deaths. He was very sorry to offer any remark 
which seemed to diminish the importance of the facts brought 
before them. It was impossible to flatter themselves that the evil 
did not exist; it did exist, and it was their bounden duty to do 
their utmost to diminish it; at the same time it was important to 
find out the truth of the matter, because friends were never gained 
to a cause by bringing forward exaggerated facts which could not 
be supported by careful investigation. 


Mr. Hepprz Hatt said Mr. Bourne had given them a most 
suggestive paper. There were two statements in it to which he 
wished to draw attention from a statistical point of view. At 
the foot of Section B the author spoke of 896,408 as the 
estimated number of the people whose occupation it is to provide 
the liquor consumed in the land. These figures are further 
increased to 1,097,525 by the proportion of the whole population 
required to sustain, house, and clothe the workers in alcohol. He 
thus arrived at the conclusion that one-tenth of the producing 
power of the country was labouring solely for the production of 
alcoholic beverages. The care with which Mr. Bourne invariably 
considered his figures, made him (Mr. Hall) hesitate before 
challenging any of them, but surely he had not taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the labour employed in the supply of 
alcohol would, if it had not that means of employment, either go 
to swell the large and growing class of the unemployed or would 
become fit subjects for emigration. No suitable channel of employ- 
ment was open to them in this country. The other passage was 
one in which Mr. Bourne gave items extracted from the Civil 
Service estimates of the current year, and showed sums amounting 
to nearly 25 million pounds as coinciding with the Customs and 
Excise collection. Here again he would suggest that Mr. Bourne 
had perhaps laid himself open to some slight charge of inaccuracy. 
In another part of his paper he attributed all the ills of the Irish 
race to the habit of drinking whisky. He (Mr. Hall) would 
respectfully submit, with all his horror of whisky, and especially 
of Irish whisky, that in this matter Mr. Bourne charged Pat with 
a crime he was scarcely guilty of. The troubles existing in Ireland 
had a far deeper root, and a very different source than the whisky. 
Looking at the whole subject, he was inclined to agree with 
Professor Levi that they must exercise a just and fair discrimina- 
tion in dealing with these great questions, in order to form a right 
conclusion with regard to them. 


Rev. Dawson Burns said he believed that the estimate of 
130 million pounds as being the average annual expenditure upon 
intoxicating drink for the last ten years was by no means an exagge- 
ration, and in dealing with this question, if they diverged from the 
point of simple expenditure into the question of the relation of that 
expenditure to the economical state of the nation, it was a fair 
subject for consideration how far the appropriation of that enormous 
sum of money in the purchase of other things than alcohol would 
affect the condition of the country. That seemed to be the vital 
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essence of the whole question. They did appropriate 130 million 
pounds annually to alcohol; supposing that were not so appropriated 
but were otherwise used, what would be the effect upon the indus- 
trial, moral, social, and economical condition of the country P Both 
Mr. Bright and Lord Derby, in speaking on this topic, had expressed 
the opinion that if only one-half the drinking were given up, the 
condition of England would be so much altered for the better, 
that it would scarcely be recognised as the same country, and, 
knowing as some of them did, the effect upon families when they 
changed in this matter, he could say deliberately that it was 
impossible to exaggerate the improvement that would take place, 
if even a large proportion of that expenditure were otherwise 
directed, and how much more so if the whole were otherwise used. 
With regard to the criticism of Professor Levi and Mr. Hall, he 
might say that on the question of the loss produced to the country, 
they must take the opinion formed by the experience of those who 
were brought into immediate connection with the people. The 
judges had no interest in exaggerating, neither had those in charge 
of prisoners any motive for misrepresenting the proportion of 
crime that was owing to strong drink. There was no undue dis- 
position on the part of guardians of the poor to say that 75 per 
cent., instead of 20 or 30 per cent., was the proportion of those 
who were brought under their care through intoxicating liquor. 
Professor Levi had deplored the want of thrift, but was not this 
largely due to that other cause of intemperance lying behind it; 
and as to the wasteful expenditure upon drink, admitting that 
there was a distinction between what was termed the temperate and 
the intemperate use, who would pretend to say that the intemperate 
expenditure, interpreted in the most liberal sense of that term, did not 
enormously exceed that proportion which Professor Levi had laid 
down? If the Professor was compelled to visit every public house 
in London that night, and to estimate what was the intemperate 
expenditure upon alcohol in all those houses, and if it were possible 
for him to extend his visits to the whole country, no doubt he 
would very much alter his conclusions. Who could pretend to 
say that the drinking going on in London that night was temperate ? 
If gentlemen would examine into the condition of the working 
classes, and see what an enormous amount of their money was 
wasted on strong drink, they would find that the calculations made 
by Mr. Bourne were very much within the mark. Besides, he had 
made no allowance for what was an enormous loss to the country, 
namely, the want of punctuality in work caused by drink. He 
knew a gentleman connected with employment of labour, giving 
work to more than 60,000 men in various parts of the country, and 
he stated that their loss from this one cause was enormous with 
the men who took to drinking or did not come to work on account 
of previous drinking. That great item of economic loss did not 
enter into the account which had been laid before them that night. 
He believed the representations made by the reader of the paper 
were most reasonable, and a more thorough investigation of the 
whole facts would show that the statements made were under the 


actual facts rather than beyond them. 
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Rey. Canon Exttson said if be understood Professor Leone Levi 
aright, he thought the proportion of temperate drinking to intem- 
perate was very much larger than was generally allowed, and he 
gave some figures in illustration. He (Canon Ellison) approached 
the subject from a somewhat different point of view. He had been 
for more than forty years a parochial ciergyman, for twenty years 
in a large town, and his experience showed that taking the ordinary 
_ statistics of crime which came before the public eye, and comparing 
them with what he had seen going on in the homes of the peopie, 
so far from Mr. Bourne’s figures being at all in excess of the truth, 
they fell very far short of it. He believed the real truth was that 
the amount of intemperate drinking was very far in excess of what 
the public at large had the least idea of, and he might illustrate 
this by one or two figures. In the House of Lords’ inquiry, 
Mr. Wayland, a missionary to public houses in the east of London, 
was asked what he thought would be the proportion of drunken 
people to the drunken people who were taken up by the police, the 
instructions to the police being that they are never to touch drunken 
people unless they are either noisily or obstructively drunk. His 
reply was that the proportion would be 50 to 1.. That evidence 
was rather borne out by Mr. Chamberlain, who gave some very 
alarming figures. He said a certain number of public houses in 
Birmingham were watched on a Saturday night, and the number of 
people given who came out of those public houses, and then the 
number of those who were drunk. Taking these as fair specimens 
of the whole of the public houses in Birmingham, it was calculated 
that there were 40,000 drunken people in the streets on a Saturday 
night. ‘The members of the committee were so startled with this, 
that they asked Mr. Chamberlain to consider the different conditions 
which might be taken as qualifying a statement of that kind, and 
he therefore threw out certain figures which might have seemed to 
come in unduly to enlarge. the estimate, and at last he said, “I 
should think on the whole probably there would be about 5,000 
drunken persons in the streets of Birmingham that night.” On 
that night there were only twenty-three taken up by the police, 
giving a much larger estimate than Professor Levi took when he 
said that for one intemperate person taken up by the police you 
might reckon that there were five others intemperate who were not 
so dealt with. He was afraid the number would be found much 
larger than that. Then again, when they spoke of the indirect as 
compared with the direct results, he believed that the indirect 
results were far more important than the direct. He referred to 
the numbers that he had seen who had been sent to lunatic 
asylums, or children made idiots, or those who had suffered in one 
way or another whose cases never would appear in figures. A few 
years ago in the report of the Durham Lunatic Asylum, the 
superintendent said that of the women who were there the greater 
number had become inmates through the cruelty of drunken 
husbands. He did not believe that those who were accustomed to 
judge of these things merely in relation to percentages, or to the 
number of those who came under the notice of the authorities, had 
the remotest idea of the real amount of intemperate drinking in the 
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country, and he was very thankful to have heard certain conclusions 
brought out as they had been by Mr. Bourne. 


Mr. I). MaclIver, M.P., said he entirely concurred in Professor 
Leone Levi’s opinion, that but a comparatively small proportion of 
the drinking in the country was intemperate drinking; still on the 
other hand he could not help thinking that there was a good deal 
of absolutely wasteful drinking, which although it might not result 
in actual drunkenness and crime, was yet on the side of evil, and 
not on the side of health. His experience as a magistrate showed 
that the same people were taken up for drunkenness again and 
again year after year, until they became almost old acquaintances, 
and that rather led to the conclusion that the percentage of the 
population which was intemperate was smaller than Mr. Bourne 
had indicated. Although he was entirely in harmony with the 
intentions of the author, and although every one must have met 
with many cases in which the evils and miseries produced by 
drunkenness could not possibly be exaggerated, yet he thought that 
the paper contained in many points language of exaggeration, and 
however good the intentions might be, that, after all, was not the 
way to further the cause of temperance. For instance, with regard 
to the Irish and their whisky, he did not think such a statement as 
that made by the author was tenable fora moment. Then with 
reference to the national revenue, it must be remembered that most 
of the charges on the revenue were fixed: charges—such, for 
instance, as the interest on the national debt—and could not pos- 
sibly be diminished, even if the drink traffic, with its attendant 
evils, were entirely to disappear. 


Mr. Girren said there could be no question that Mr. Bourne had 
thrown a great deal of light upon this subject. One point which 
seemed to come out with a good deal of clearness was this, that 
Mr. Bourne’s investigations confirmed the estimate made by 
Mr. Hoyle, that the amount paid for the production and distribution 
of alcohol annually was from 120 million to 130 million pounds. 
The actual cost of the production of the raw materials used was 
stated at 22 million pounds; the people engaged in producing the 
raw material were only one-third of the total number concerned in 
the manufacture and distribution of the article, so that multiplying 
the 22 million pounds by 3 they came to a figure of between 
60 million and 70 million pounds; then adding 30 million pounds 
for taxation, they came to a figure of over 100 million pounds; and 
that calculation corroborated to a very considerable extent the sum 
of from 120 million to 130 million pounds, at which Mr. Hoyle and 
others had arrived. They must not expect to get extreme accuracy 
in these matters, but when independent investigators, working by 
different ways, arrived at such very large figures, they might be 
quite safe in assuming that the lowest of them was within the 
mark. Going beyond this point, there could be no doubt that the 
question of the loss to the country by the consumption of alcohol 
was an entirely different problem, and in its consideration the 
question suggested by Professor Levi, as to what was temperate and 
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intemperate, came into view. It was quite open to those who 
maintained that every kind of consumption of alcohol was waste, to 
argue as Mr. Bourne had argued, that one-tenth of the power of the 
country was really engaged in this business, and if they assumed 
that the thing was an absolutely noxious article, the conclusions of 
the paper were established. But looking at the matter in a strictly 
economic aspect, he did not think the state of the evidence on the 
subject was such as to justify them in assuming, for purposes of 
economie discussion, that a large part of the consumption of alcoholic 
liquors was any more wasteful or injurious to the community than 
the expenditure for hundreds of other articles. If, however, with 
regard to any article they could say definitely that a certain part of 
the use of it was absolutely injurious to the people at the time they 
were consuming it, and that it produced a certain loss of time, and 
disease and sickness resulted from its use, then there was an 
economic waste arising from the consumption of alcoholic liquors, 
which could be spoken of apart from any theories of total abstinence 
or the reverse, and this waste, which everybody must recognise, 
whether total abstainers or not, must be very large indeed. Professor 
Levi had very properly drawn attention to some calculations which 
might be made upon the statistics of crime and pauperism, in con- 
tradiction to estimates which were made by those intimately 
acquainted with the condition of the people; but looking at the 
balance of evidence, he (Mr. Giffen) thought the very small per- 
centage which the Professor arrived at was hardly supported, and 
they could not but come to the conclusion that of the 100 million 
pounds, which must be admitted to be spent by the people on 
alcoholic liquors, a very large part was wasteful expenditure. Hven 
if it were one-fourth only, or 25 million pounds, that was an enormous 
sum, and that was entirely irrespective of the waste to the country 
from crime and pauperism, which on Mr. Bourne’s figures would 
not be less than another 25 million pounds. These two sums 
amounted to 50 million pounds, which was quite large enough to 
justify, in an economic view, all the complaints about the evils of 
intemperance, and the opinion that there would be an immense gain 
to the country if the evil could be removed. The consideration 
of what could be obtained with such a sum as 50 million pounds 
annually, quite justified the expressions of Lord Derby and others as 
to what the effect would be if they were a temperate people. 


Mr. Bourne, in reply, said the observations of Professor Levi 
were directed, in the first place, to the fact that the intemperate 
use of liquor was small in comparison with the temperate. He 
(Mr. Bourne) did not much care to inquire whether it was small 
or large, if the results which he had depicted flowed from its use. 
It did not matter if only a tenth portion was so consumed if the 
amount of evil produced remained the same, and Professor Levi 
had not at all shaken the estimate he had made as to the results of 
the intemperate use. That pauperism was hereditary only bore out 
his argument, because it arose from the fact of the fathers having 
been drunkards, entailing poverty upon their descendants and dis- 
ability to labour by the very fact of their indulgence in liquor 
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beforehand. The Professor’s remarks had been entirely directed to 
the charges of intemperance and not to the crimes caused by it. 
What the judges spoke so much of was not the mere fact that 
crimes were intemperate crimes, but that the original cause from 
which the crime sprung was the intemperate indulgence either by 
the individual himself or by others. Mr. Hepple Hall referred to 
the consumption of whisky in Ireland. He (Mr. Bourne) would 
not at all retract the statement he had made. There was no 
question whatever that the misery in Ireland arose in great degree 
from the pauperism of the people, and that in its turn was in a 
large measure the result of their intemperance. Seeing that it was 
capable of proof that in the worst year in Ireland more than the 
whole rental of the country was spent in whisky, he would assert 
that if the money had been in the pockets of the people, they would 
have been willing to pay their rents, and there need have been no 
difficulty or disturbance about it. Besides which, the hereditary 
tendency to idleness, and the stirring up of all the evil passions of 
human nature by the consumption of drink, went fully to bear out 
the observations he had made. Mr. Dawson Burns was rather dis- 
appointed that the question had not been put more as one of £s. d. 
He had studiously avoided that course, because it was so very 
dificult to arrive at any notion of the absolute income of the 
country. ‘The proportion spent in drink would not tell unless they 
could know the total sum, and therefore he believed that the test 
of numbers was better than the test of money. He had drawn 
attention to the fact that it was only a proportion of the producing 
power of the country—he believed 30 or 35 per cent.—which 
remained available after satisfying absolute necessities, and if he 
was right in saying that 33 millions or one-third of their producers 
were all that were now applicable for the purpose of creating 
articles of luxury or for accumulation, and then proved that 
2 millions could be added to the 34 millions, he at once showed that 
they could, after making ample provision for the wants of these by 
reducing the amount of the country’s strength spent on intoxicating 
liquors, add at least 40 per cent. to the wealth of the country. It 
was therefore impossible to exaggerate the benefits which would 
result if they had an addition of 40 per cent. to that which they at 
present enjoyed. With regard to the point as to how the revenue 
was to be provided for, he had shown that at least one-half the 
revenue raised from taxation was expended because of the consump- 
tion of alcohol, and he had fairly assumed that the other half would 
remain in the pockets of the people. Then no one would grumble 
at additional taxation in some other form if it was true that the 
whole of the money so to be raised was saved by not having been 
expended in drink. The main object of his paper was to draw a 
distinction between the national and personal loss, because however 
much they might deplore the loss to the individual, yet the greater 
question for them to consider was the loss to the country as a 
whole. It mattered very little to the community whether one 
pocket held the money or the other; the question was how much 
was altogether sacrificed, and the 50 million pounds mentioned by 
Mr. Giffen was a very large item as affecting the welfare of the 
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country. He felt much indebted for the kindly observations which 
had been made with regard to his paper. He believed the question 
was one of national importance, and deserved especial consideration 
at the hands of those who were charged with the government of 
the country. 


The Presipent (Mr. James Caird, C.B., F.R.S.), in proposing a 
vote of thanks to Mr. Bourne for his very able and instructive 
paper, said, it having been admitted on all sides that the annual 
expenditure in alcoholic liquors reached 130 million pounds, he had 
endeavoured, in order to realise that amount, to bring it to a 
comparison with something which they could clearly understand, 
and he found in so doing that 130 million pounds was nearly double 
the whole land rental of the United Kingdom. 
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I.—Mr. Newmarch, F.R.S. 


At a meeting of the Council of the Statistical Society held 13th 
April, 1882, the President in the chair, it was resolved, ‘ That 
the Society desires to record on its minutes the great loss it has 
sustained by the death of one of its most eminent members— 


WILLIAM NEWMARCH. 
“Though during the past year he had been unable from 


indisposition to take any part in its proceedings, he had for more 
than thirty years been identified with its work, having contributed 
many papers on the leading economical questions of the day, and 
taken a prominent and guiding place in its discussions. Among 
his published papers, those on the ‘Circulation of Bills of 
Exchange,’ on the ‘ Effects of the New Supplies of Gold,’ and on 
the ‘ Loans raised by W. Pitt during the French War of 1793-1801,’ 
may be here specially mentioned. Mr. Newmarch successively held 
the offices of honorary secretary, editor of the Journal, and president 
of the Society, and in each capacity he largely contributed to extend 
its useful influence.” It was also resolved, ‘‘ That a letter of con- 
dolence on the part of the Council be addressed to Mr. Newmarch’s 
widow, enclosing a copy of the foregoing resolution.” 


II.—Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for the Year 1881. 


Tue following statistics of marine losses and casualties, fur- 
nished by Lloyd’s from the reports made to that corporation for 
the year 1881], are given in continuation of similar information for 
previous years that have appeared exclusively in the Jowrnal of the 
Statistical Society, commencing with 1872, and are in continuation 
of a similar series formerly printed and published by the Committee 
at Lloyd’s, but the publication of which was discontinued. 
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| 485 16°36 | 187 |19'12] 382 |15°80 620 |16'06 | 394 )18°55 or short of coals 
| 15. Mutiny, sickness, 
~ Tl ogo} 10] ror] 14] 067 21| o-54| 20] 0°93 Faunce Raniaden ote 
j duty 

| 297 |16°88 | 118 |12°04] 384|18°29 : 681 |17°64.| 247 11°64] 16. Ship sapien &e. 
—— a Se wee sales = — — — ot 17. Water- logged 
{1.760 — | 979} — ]2,100| — {1,146 3,860} — |2,125| — | Number of casualties 
1720| — | 940| — |2,059| — 1, 3,779| — |2,054| — | Number of steamers 
‘Ml 
eee 
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2.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with Salvage 
. during the Year 1881, and the respective Percentages thereon, Compared 





















































First Half-Year. Second Half-Year. Annual Total. 
Average Average Average 
Sailing Vessels. 1881. 15 previous 1881. 15 previous 1881. 15 previous 
Years. Years. Years. 
Num-{ Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per | Num-| Per Neaiber Per | Num- | Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ] ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. ‘| Cent. her. Cent, 
Results to Ship— 
Motal Joss .b%.3...33-. 854 |19°64.| 822 |18°23 91,107 |19°19 |1,023 |18°79 | 1,961 |19°42 | 1,844 [18°54 


Constructive loss 68] 1°57] 85] 190] 49] 085) 78) 143] 117] 116) 163 | 1°64 





Great damage........ 412] 9°53 | 470|10°44] 566] 9°81] 610|11'20] 978] 9°69 | 1,080 |10°86 





Minor damage _....|1,972 |45°63 |2,180 |47°27 [2,788 |48°33 [2,498 [45°89 | 4,760 |47°15 | 4,629 |46-51 
Raised aftersink- 22} 0°51 22| 0°49 24) o'41 19 | 0°36 46) 0°45 42 | 0°42 | 


results un- 
IKTLOW eee sceen se 


Not damaged or 
999 |23°12| 976 |21°67 |1,235 21°41 [1,216 |22°33 | 2,234 |22°13 | 2,191 |22°03 











Dota ns tate 4,327 | — 14,506 | — 5,769} —~ [5,444 | — 410,096} — 19,950 ]/am 














Results to Cargo so 
far as reported-—— 


PAU TOSG) < soyeeer oe 453 |10°37| 452 |10°04] 478} 8:29] 489] 8°98] 931] 9°22] 941 | 9-46] 





arb lost <i.xcsdamss duce 174| 4°03] 237) 5:27] 384] 6°66] 300] 551] 458] 4°54] 537 | 540 | 
AT a9 OC ir, heees.eSox SiO rot el. oss | oi O36 tela] O29 291 0°29 32 | 0324 
Forwarded ............ 22 | O51 14| 0°31 4| 0°07 94-617 26 | 0°26 23 | 0°33 
LEC 0s RRS were oe Ti Op F294 o°20 5 | o'09 9] 017 12] o12 18 | 0918 


BUCO Mp eocsssesoeht 57| 1°33| 60] 1°33] 64) 11] 69] 127] | 121| 1°20) 1290 





Otherwisedamaged| 93] 2°15) 84] 1°85] 77| 1°33] 78] 1°44] 170] 1°68] 162 | 1°61 














Salvage Services .... 253 | 5°85) 427) 9°48] 361] 6°26| 485] 8°92] 614] 6:08] 915 | 9-19 














Lives— 
Crews saved. ........ 521 |12°05 | 4387] 9°69] 7201248} 531] 9°75] 1,241 |12°29] 968 | 9°72 
Crews drowned ....| 96] 2°08] 53| 117] 70] 1:21] 43] o-79] 166] 1°64 96 | 0°96 























Lives lost so far 
as reported (in 
both ships and 1,236 


steamers) 


— | '931|: — 1,003] — | 841] — 12,289| — =a 77oeee 















1882. ] 


First Half-Year. 
























































Average 
1881. 15 previous 1881. 
Years. 
Num-| Per |Num-| Per Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
| 102] 5°93} 69| 7°34] 153) 7°43 
5| 0°29] 4] 0°44 1) o'05 
mi 5°29) 60| 647] 115] 5°59 
859 149°94 | 424| 45715 |1,014 |49°25 
Meeist) 7) of77] 16).0°%7 
644137°44.| 375 | 39°87 | 760 )36°91 
1,720; — |940}| — {2,059} — 
40} 2°33] 29] 3°05 52] 2°52 
101| 5°87| 44] 4°74] 121] 5°88 
— } — by o°t4 6] o'2g 
1] 006 1} orr] — — 
2) O12 Lae o- Lt 2| o°10 
29] 1°69| F8| 1°35 38} 1°84 
me) 2°21| 25| 2°63 57 297 
Bo) 5°17) 79) 3°42 88] 4°27 
me 02) 3°61| 34] 3°66 71} 3°46 
| Zl o4r] 6] 0°62 9] 044 
—| r K 
I 








Second Half-Year. 


Annual Total. 


Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1881. 
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reices, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyd’s List,” 
with the Average Number and Percentages for the Rien Previous Years, 





Steamers. 





Results to Ship— 


Total loss 


Constructive loss 


Great damage 


Minor damage 


Raised after sinking 


Not 


damaged 


or 


results unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so 
Sar as reported— 


All lost 
Part lost 
All saved 
Forwarded 
Heated 
Shifted 


Otherwise damaged 


7°80 | Salvage Services 


Lives— 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned 


Average Average 
15 previous 1881. 15 previous 
Years. Years. 
Num-| Per | Num-|: Per | Num-| Per 
ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. | ber. | Cent. 
88] 7°89] 255] 675] 157) 7°63 

3 | 0°28 6] 016 7| 0°34 
80) 7721] 206) 5°45| 141) 6°85 
475 |42°65 [1,873 |49°56| 899 |43°79 
8| 0°76 35 | 0°93 16} 0°76 
459 |4.1°21 41,404 |37°15| 834 [40°60 
1,114} — ]3,779| — |2,054| — 
33 | 2°93 92] 2°43 61] 2°98 
52| 4°66] 222) 5°87 96} 4°69 
Lihoc 10 6] o'16 2| o'12 
1} 0°08 LT} o'o3 2} o'09 
Ligorty SS OCEI AMOI 
LZ ih 1°54 Oe eto oe 30] 1°45 
30} 2°68 95 152°6 1 54 | 2°64 
82| 7-40] 177] 4°68} 160 
39| 3°46] 183} 3:52] 78 355 | 
Sioa? | 1G.) O42 9} 0°43 





Lives 


lost 


so far 


as reported 
both ships 
steamers) 


(in 
and 
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[ June, 


3.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Sailing Vessels reported 






OU 


Oomon sD 


11. 


IZ: 
13. 


14. 


15. 
Lbs 


Sailing Vessels. 


LIS SORG Ostia stosse one 


. Abandoned— 


IReCOVELEOME een. 
dW T0 A rea teenth aA sh AR DO oe! 


. Collision— 


Not'damaged” ...2........ 
(Damaugediy A520 25o8 
PSPLLUR Bagchee sehen <b seers ose 


. Sinking from Hepa 


other than collision 


. Stranded— 


(FOE MOU Sota tascase basaepavs 

INO COuiGi, oe raseanuewiet 

Subsequent fate not 
reported ji.2.......2: 


PEODUUTO seec-vsatavtosss cher yon: 
PREPAC We tee cuit neck teas 
pbtrnt Or on. Tres. Sesccsce. 
. Dismasted or disabled.... 
10. 


Jettison of cargo 
under deck. ............ 

J ettison of deckload or 
washed overboard... | 
DOREY sascdevencredmoeodeeen ee 

Loss of anchors or 
CMA eG sez: 
Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, of 
refusing duty ........ 
Ship damaged, loss of 
bulwarks, sails, &e. 
Water-logged. ..........00. 


Number of casualties ........ 


Number of vessels................ 








First Quarter. 


Average Fifteen 






















































































Second Quarter. 





























1881. 
Per- 
Number. centage. 
80 1°49 
10 0°59 
51 3°03 
GLTk) $762 
102 0°07 
238 14°14 
Al 2°44 
BOL 22-65 
71 4°22 
275 | 16°36 
121 7°19 
24, 1°43 
420 | 24°97 
a 0°06 
23 aes Wr 
60 3.50 
22 I°31 
15 | 0°89 
eke 10°23 
59 3°51 
35 | 2°08 
335 | 19°91 
D) Onk2 
1,687) — 
1,630 at 





1881. previous Years. 
Number. nul e, || Number. ee 
37 1°28 26 0°87 
15 Oe 19 0°62 
66 2°29 70 2°30 
81 2°81 89 2°92 
184 | 61°65 || 136] 4°48 
303 | 10°51 345 | 11°32 
45 1°56 43 C41 
482 | 16°72 524 | 17°21 
82 | 2°84 80} 2°65 
399 | 13°84 404 | 13°26 
a18 | 11-o3 294 | 9°66 
83 | 2°88 72 | 3°36 
800 | 27°75 || 770 | 25°28 
hin ne 1 0°05 
1 0°03 iq 0°03 
27 | 0°94 SOE 
104 3°61 114 art 
57 | 1°98 Oi oF 
29 T°o! 33 Luo 
261 | 9°05 314 | 10°29 
178 661 175 B75 
AT | 1°63 70 | 2°30 
696 | 24°74 |) 745 | 24°46 
1 0°03 5 o°16 
2,883 — || 3,045 es 
2,697 — 2,811 an 


Compared with the Average Number and Percentages 





Average Fifteen 
previous Years. 














Number. 





30 





12 
46 





58 





92 
214 
31 
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64, 

















187 








Per- 


centage, 


1°65 

















1882.) 







































































1881. 

\ ( Be. ee e, ||Number. 
: 5 S723 15 
m il 0°62 11 
} 36 2°04 34 
47) 2°66 45 
a 98 5°54 114 
} 278 | 15-72 || 245 
; 40 120 33 
| 416 | 23°52 392 

61 | 3°45 67 
| 298 | 16:35 || 289 
} 139 | 7:86 182 
m 31} 175 45 
ah 
} 468 | 26°46 || 516 
i. — — 3 
- ae 1 
m 28 /° 1°58 32 
| 82) 4°63 96 
, 25 1°41 30 
| 387] 2°09 21 
| | ZOO | 11°31 236 
| | 42 2°37 47 
l 25 I*41 47 
| 
MW 324) 18°32 355 
I 
| Te} 0°56 5 
_—— 
i770 | —_ |/1,909 
q 
mois | — 11,820 


Third Quarter. 


Average Fifteen 
previous Years. 


Per- 
centage. 


Me < 12, 
9°52 
2°38 


24°02 


O°14 
0°06 
1°66 
5°02 
1°58 
eae! 
12°36 
2°47 





EEE 





i | | | Es TTT 


























1881. 

Number centage, 
25 0°57 
51 510 
118 2°68 
169 3°84 
165 | 3°75 
4.06 9°23 
62 1°41 
633 | 14°39 
138 3°14 
SUC rice? 
475 | 10°80 
160 3°64 
1,142 | 25°96 
49 USED 
161 | 3743 
71 ier 
180 4°09 
4.00 9°09 
. 315 9°16 
38 0°86 
1,080 | 24°55 
9 0°20 
4,400 — 
4,054: — 





Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1881. 


Fourth Quarter. 




















Average Fifteen 


previous Years. 


Number. 





13 











181 
405 
49 





635 





107 





483 
442 


119 





1,044 





4, 
i. 


899 











Per- 


centage. 


0°33 








4°63 
10°36 
1°26 


16°25 


2°75 


12°37 
LE°31 


3°05 


26°73 





O°Ir 
O'OI 
1°09 
4°61 
tos 3 
2.2 
10°22 
5°50 


1°70 


23°03 
0°33 
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in “ Lloyd’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1881, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Fifteen Previous Years. 





Sailing Vessels. 





1. Missing 


2. Abandoned— 
Recovered 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 
Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4, Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
ported 


Total 


6. Capture 

7. Piracy 

8. Burnt or on fire 

9. Dismasted or disabled 

0. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 

. dJettisonof deckload or 
washed overboard 

. Leaky 

13. Loss of anchors or 
chains 

. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 

. Ship damaged, loss of 
bulwarks, sails, &c. 


16. Water-logged 


Number of casualties 


Number of vessels 





4.—A Table showing the Number of Wrecks and Casualties to Steamers reported in 


| Compared with the Average Number and Percentages | 


Second Quarter. - 
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Miscellanea. 


First Quarter. 

















Average Fifteen 





[ June, | 








Average Fifteen 























Steamers. 1881. 
Number. hea ee 
LOLI S810 1 ose Lia acehgarcosee os 4, 0°38 
2. Abandoned— 
PRCCOVELOU. .cncteseseocssoos2: — ve 
ORG eee hipacse Bemmsene< geet 2 O'19 
Dotalecerkoients-ss0 2 O°19 
3. Collision— 
Not damaged _............ 133,| 12°77 
PAINE REEL 5: natsorstocesece st 133 || 13526 
“LLU 9 tae Rept reer 16 1°54 
MPO GAL eesncithtssssosens 2S (al ca ae 
4. Sinking from causes : 
other than allison f ue 1,63 
5. Stranded— 
CADE aD ac cpheass Sen Bet ssi-ca 206 | 19°79 
NOE Gob OM Oks. iiss. 31 2°98 
Subsequent fate not - By 
POPOLGON crease.) 7 
EE OLA Es oasces casesboneee 244 | 23°44 
Spe 055 010 5s Sana — — 
i Fig an ye on EAE oa re a a — — 
8. Burnt or on fire ............ La 1°06 
9. Dismasted or disabled.... 13 i725 
10. Jettison of cargo 925 ‘ 
under deck’ staf... “eu 
11. Jettison of deckloador 25 iB 
washed overboard... aa 
BZ PLACA: iy. Putchast nti: aatgosaney 34, R27 
18. Loss of anchors or ‘ 
: Uy a“63 
CHAINS | Reka titaseten sete 
14. Machinery damaged » : 
or short of coals a 1b5 | 14°88 
15. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 3 0°29 
refusing duty ........ 
16. Ship damaged, loss of . 
sails, bulwarks, &e. oe ee 
17. Water-logged ................ — — 
Number of casualties....... .... 1,041 — 


Number of steamers 


Perec eeeene 































































































previous Years, 1881. previous Years. 
Number. ate Number. feces Number. oe 
O14 2 0°47 
— — 1 O°14 ana — 
1 0°06 — — i O21 
2 0°24 iL O°14 1 0°27 
82.04) 1468 12654 r7tKo 67 | 16°13 
74 | 13°05 97 13°49 50 | 12°15 
if. 1°24 12 1°67 4, 1°08 
163 28°87 235 32°68 121 29°36 || 
11 2°08 12 1°67 9 2°18 
113 | 19°94 | 150 | 20°86 96 | 23°20 || 
20 | 3°45 | 24 | 3°34 | 1d | (3753 
6 1°07 2 0°28 4, | 087 | 
139 24°46 4 176 24°48 114 27°60 
12 2°14 11 1°53 13 3°20 EI 
5 0°85 6 0°84 3 0°68 
Ve 1°gO 18 2°50 10 23 
5 0°97 2 0°28 2 0°47 
14 247 22 3°06 11 2°63 Um 
8 1°44 5 0°69 3 0°74 
103 18°22 | 133 18°50 84 20°34 | 
6 0°98 4, 0°56 4, 1°07 } 
82 14°56 93 12°93 35 8°59 | 
ahi a ail Se kd BS a ae 
ESTERS ed a ae 
566 | — 412 | — 413 — : 
698 | — 395 a | 
| 


1882.] 


Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties jor 1881. 


34] 


Lloyil’s List,” during the Four Quarters of 1881, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
for the same period of the Fifteen Previous Years. 


1 Third Quarter. 








Average Fifteen 


Fourth Quarter. 























| 1881. previous Years. 1881. 
t PE ee y 
1 
f ‘umber. en Number. cetce Number. teat 
:— re 5 | 0°35 

& — 3 O°21 
Zz — 3 O°21 
snes een TE | CTS 
F 

94 14°40 182 \. 12°58 
109 16°69 169 | 11°68 
» 6 0°92 17 ab) 
} 209 ae OT 368° 1) 2543 
14 2°14 35 a 42 
| 150 220% 96 21249 284 | 19°63 
B19 2°91 LZ 3°76 59 4°08 
'% 3 0°46 0°75 9 0°62 
| 172 26°34 116 26°30 
| = os pe abs : 
a a a gs 
| 32 4°90 12 2 84 
he 2 O°31 3 0°66 
i 8 a, a 1°70 
| 
Ns | on | 2 | oss 
be 9 1°38 9 1°99 
be 4, 0°61 3 0°69 
130 Ig‘gI 90 20°30 
| 

4 o°61 a Es 
64 9°80 28 6°38 








VGL, XLY. 




















PART II. 






































Average Fifteen 
previous Years. 


Per- 


Number. 
centage. 





























114 
91 





214 








fe 














{ 





1. Missing 





Steamers. 





2. Abandoned— 
Recovered: 
Lost 


Total 


3. Collision— 
Not damaged 


Damaged 
Sunk 


Total 


4. Sinking from causes 
other than collision 


5. Stranded— 
Got off 
Not got off 
Subsequent fate not re- 
ported 


Total 


6. Capture 

7. Piracy 

8. Burnt or on fire 

9. Dismasted or disabled 

0. Jettison of cargo 
under deck 

. Jettison of deckload or 
washed overboard 


12. Leaky - 

13. Loss of anchors or 
chains 

14. Machinery damaged 


or short of coals 
. Mutiny, sickness, 
casualty to crew, or 
refusing duty 
Ship damaged, loss of 
sails, bulwarks, &e. 


Water-logged 


16. 
es 


Number of casualties 






Number of steamers 





Aa 
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5.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Cusualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
List,” during the Four Quarters of 1881, and the respective Percentages thereon, 
Previous Years. 


Sailing Vessels. 


First Quarter. Second Quarter. 





Average Fifteen Average Fifteen 
1881. previous Years. 1881. previous Years. 








Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. {Number.}| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. i 


Results to Ship— 
Potali Oss iste Meee ckvcnosenes. 18°77 


Constructive loss ............ : , 1°54 
Great damage...........0- 46 5 10°22 
Minor damage... b | 45°17 
Raised after sinking ........ : O61 


Not damaged or results 
AAT TROD 15.5) cobent on curs 





Results to Cargo so far as 
veported— 
PAU ILOBE Epic cateatesash retesreriar 








RADE LOBE cases reds oncsass ee casearee 
PATE RV OCG usrcecrcat end xtandor 
Wopward6Gic..ts.cncsres ees. 
TIAGO Eline tases. scene tg 
SUPP EOD Bla. cadet serene ee vai seres) 


Otherwise Gamaged ........ 


Salvage services ........c.6- 





Lives— 





CRCWS'BAVEC 5 kccopcscnubor ep anes 


Crews drowned. .....ccc..0000-. 


ported (in both ships 
and steamers) ..........-. 


Lives lost so far as _ 
















1882.]  Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1881. 043 


‘aluage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “Lloyds 
Compared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Fifteen 








Sailing Vessels. 











D Third Quarter, Fourth Quarter. 
Average Fifteen Average Fifteen 
1881. previous Years. 1881. previous Years. 








‘{Number.| Per Cent. |/Number.| Per Cent. Number.| Per Cent. ||Number.| Per Cent. 











Results to Ship— 
| 281 | 16°34 325 20°37 698 | 19°26 Total loss 


81 1°81 37 0°44 41 ihe Constructive loss 


| 169 | 9:86 204 9°80 405 | 11°19 Great damage 


811 47°32 800 48°97 1,698 46°86 Minor damage 


9 0°53 9 rok by, 10 0°29 Raised after sinking 
20°26 771 | 21°27 Not damaged or results 
unknown 


- ee dL _ 





ae 3,624 ey Total 





Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


| 127 7° AI 157 8°66 322 9°15 All lost 






































90 5°26 84, 4° 36 216 5°94 Part lost 

| 3 O17 5 O44 TOR) ip*24 All saved 

| A 0°23 5 =a 4) o'12 Forwarded 

i Ba) "17 4 0°05 5 | o14 Heated 

} 17 0°99 16 1°16 53 1°45 Shifted 

q 36 | 2°10 35 1S 43 1°18 Otherwise damaged 

: 113 6°59 phivg 6°12 329 9°02 Salvage services 

f Lives— 

' 178 | 10°38 165 W337 366 | 10°08 Crews saved 

7 o°41 13 ie 29 o°81 Crews drowned 

? oa er Lives lost so far as re- 
4 215 — 273 _— 568 — ported (in both ships 
i and steamers) 


pag a: 
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6.—A Table showing the Results of Wrecks and Casualties to Ship and to Cargo, with 
Four Quarters of 1881, and the respective Percentages thereon, 


List,” during the 
Previous Years. 


1881. 


* Miscellanea. 


Steamers. 








First Quarter. 


Average Fifteen 





Number.| Per Cent. 





~ Results to Ship— 


petal OBS 9 fe cescetau Pasa tsas 56 
Constructive loss ........... 2 
Great damage... 51 
nove GAMA LC. Beacon en anste>: 514: 
Raised after sinking ........ 13 


Not damaged or teas 386 
ATU O WT Darcaseas cuts oases 














Wotal’ g.sdcs ahs 1,022 
Results to Cargo so far as 
reported — 
AL ost \adectee eet a 27 
ALCO Ai tend tg SMe. 66 
AM eave iints: Fae f0Ay a 
Forwarded Oe Ye) eee 1 
BLCAUEE, scmunese ea tendners 4 
SS atGed.  becssscescsmesenn tones 23 
Otherwise damaged ........ 24: 
Salvage S€rviCes ......000+- LBP 
LTives—_ 
Crews Saved .....scessesees: 38 
Crews drowned. ........000 4, 





Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) .... 



































previous Years. 
Number.} Per Cent. 
5°48 41 
0°20 3 
4°99 34 
50°29 252 
1°27 4 
37°77 || 211 
ose 545 
2°64 18 3°29 
6°46 24 4°42 
— 1 O13 
O°1O 1 O°10 
0°20 1 O°1I 
oes 10 1°79 
2°38 14 2°50 
5°77 41 7°57 
2 72, 21 ae: 
0°39 4 0°80 

















Second Quarter. 


1881. 


Per Cent. 


Number. 








6°59 

0°43 

S73 

49°43 

0°86 

36°96 

13 1°86 
35 5°O1 
6 0°86 
14 2°O1 
30 4°30 
24 | 3°44 





Bo) 043 


[ June, | 


| 
ut 





Average Fifteen 












































previous Years. 
Number.| Per Cent. |} 
28 7°09 
2 O°40 
26 | 6°60 
172 | 43°64 
3 0°86 
164 41°41 
—- 
395 — 
11 29s 
20 pee 
1 O15 
3 O°74. 
i 2°99 
38 9°58 II 
14 3°58 
1 0°37 
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O45 


alvage Services, Crews Saved or Drowned .and Lives Lost, so far as reported in “‘ Lloyd’s 


ompared with the Average Number and Percentages for the same period of the Fifteen 





Steamers. 











Third Quarter. 


Average Fifteen 


Fourth Quarter. 


Average Fifteen 
























































1881. previous Years. 1881. previous Years. 
{Number.| Per Cent. | Number.) Per Cent. {Number.| Per Cent. | Number.) Per Cent. 
40 6°12 32 7°50 113 8°04 56 8°13 
— — 2 0°36 1 0°07 2 0°23 
40 6°12 31 4°31 75 5°34 49 7°14 
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Results to Ship— 
Total loss 


Constructive loss 
Great damage 
Minor damage 
Raised after sinking 


Not damaged or results 
unknown 


Total 


Results to Cargo so far as 
reported— 


All lost 
Part lost 
All saved 
Forwarded 
Heated 
Shifted 


Otherwise damaged 
Salvage services 
Lives— 


Crews saved 


Crews drowned 


Lives lost so far as re- 
ported in both ships 
and steamers (see Sail- 
ing Vessels, supra) 
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ITI.—Bad Harvests and Agricultwral Depression. 
The following is taken from the Times of 7th January, 1882 :— 


“We have received for publication the following letter, which 
was addressed a few weeks ago by Mr. Giffen to the President of 
the Board of Trade :— 


“<The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., President of the 
Board of Trade. 


““ Dear Sir,—I beg leave to submit to you some estimates and 
conclusions at which I have arrived, on the subject of the agricul- 
tural depression in the United Kingdom during the last few years, 
premising that the statements I have to make are entirely unofficial. 
In my inquiries I have had to make frequent use of unofficial data, 
and I have had no official data before me except the published 
returns of acreage and live stock, and of imports and exports which 
are in the hands of the public. 

“¢'The point to which I have mainly addressed myself has been 
the question whether any distinction could be made between the 
decline in agricultural production, owing to the recent bad harvests 
and any other causes of agricultural depression, such as a fall in 
the prices of produce, or a rise in rents, or a rise in the wages of 
labour. The community, it has appeared to me, is interested in these 
various causes of agricultural depression in different ways. A loss 
arising through a deficiency of production is a total loss to the 
whole community. There are fewer things produced, and the com- 
munity is so much the poorer. It has either to do without them 
altogether, and endure, therefore, so much privation, or it has to 
purchase them elsewhere, expending a certain quantity of labour 
and capital in the purchase. But depression of the agricultural 
interests due to a fall of prices or rise in rents does not concern the 
community as a whole so directly. What one class of the com- 
munity may lose by the operation of these causes another gains, 
and so they are less important in one aspect than a decline in 
agricultural production, though it is, of course, quite true that the 
disturbance of a great industry, no matter from what cause, is 
injurious, directly or indirectly, not merely to the industry affected, 
but to the whole community. 

““<In endeavouring to answer the question which I have put 
before myself, it has occurred to me that an excellent mode of 
obtaining an answer would be to compare the imports of agricultural 
products similar to those produced at home at different dates; to 
allow for the increase of these products required by the increase of 
population in the interval between the dates selected, and then to 
bring out the difference, which ought to correspond approximately 
with the deficiency or surplus of the home harvest in the latter 
period compared with the former, provided there has been no change 
on the one side in the capacity of agricultural production, or on 
the other side in the consuming power of the population. The 
difference, if there is a deficiency, should not only show the 
deficiency itself approximately, but what the country has actually 
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paid to supply it; and if there is a surplus, it will be seen what the 
country has actually saved. In the present case there is no question, 
of course, of a surplus, but only of a deficiency. One advantage, at 
least, of this mode of comparison is that the result is necessarily an 
average one, and is independent of any error that might arise in 
selecting individual instances of farming losses from which to 
deduce an average figure, a task which must be most difficult in 
dealing with so extensive and varied an industry as that of home 
agriculture. It must be useful, in any case, to compare an average 
deduced in the way here suggested with other calculations. 

‘“«* Applying this method, and leaving over for the present the 
corrections necessary for an increased or diminished capacity of 
agricultural production, or an increased or diminished consuming 
power of the population, what I have first to state are the figures 
as to the increase of imports in recent years. My starting-point is 
the years 1867-69, partly because these were the years in which the 
agricultural returns commenced, so that from that date, at least, we 
can compare estimates of production at home based on actual returns 
of acreage and live stock with the imports from abroad, and partly 
because these years were also years of trade depression, so that the 
consuming power of the country, apart from any permanent change, 
was probably much the same as in recent years of trade depression ; 
at least, it would be affected by the trade depression at both times 
in much the same way. What I find then, is, comparing the most 
general figures of values, that the imports of agricultural products, 
as you will perceive from the annexed table,* amounted. annually in 
1867-69 to 79 million pounds, and in 1877-79, exactly ten years later, 
to 129 million, an increase, therefore, of 50 million pounds in the ten 
years. In 1878-80 the average annual imports were a little larger 
than in 1877-79, viz., 133 million pounds, making the increase from 
1867-69 54 millions; but the interval of time from 1867-69 is eleven 
years, so that a larger allowance has to be made for the increase of 
population. I have next to allow for the increase of population, 
and, taking as the basis Mr. Caird’s estimate of the consumption of 
agricultural products in 1877 in his book on the “‘ Landed Interest,” 
with one or two slight additions for differences of price and other 
causes, I have to propose the figure of 12/. per head.t Now, the 
increase of population between 1867-69 and 1877-79 was 3,180,000, 
and the increased supply for them of agricultural products, at 12/. 
per head, would be rather more than 38 million pounds, deducting 
which sum from the above increase of 50 millions in the imports, 
would leave 12 million pounds a year as representing approximately 
the amount of the annual deficiency in our home harvests which we 
had to import in 1877-79. The increase of population again, 
between 1867-69 and 1878-80 is 3,520,000, and the increased supply 
for them of agricultural products at 12/. per head would be 42 
million pounds, deducting which sum from the above increase of 


* This table, it will be observed, is compiled from the Tables IX, X, and XI 
in the last Agricultural Returns, pp. 64 to 89, with an addition for wool, so as to 
make it more complete. 

+ Population in 1877, 33,447,000; gross agricultural products consumed, 400 
million pounds; average per head, 120. 
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54 million pounds in the imports, would still leave 12 million a year 
as representing approximately the amount of the deficiency in our 
home harvests which we had to import in 1878-80. We may say, 
then, that in the last four years the deficiency in our home harvests, 
as compared with a period ten or eleven years before, has been such 
as to cause us to import about 12 million pounds worth more a year 
than we should otherwise have done. 

. “This is‘a rough comparison, however. The defect of it is 
that it does not allow for the differences of price at different periods. 
Theoretically, it is quite conceivable that, owing to a fall of price, 
_ the imports in recent years might have been no more in value than 
in 1867-69, although an increasing population, as well as a deficiency 
in the home harvest, had to be provided for. It is also conceivable 
that the increased value of the imports in recent years might have 
been due exclusively to a rise in price, and not to an increase in 
quantity. I have made some attempt, therefore, to exclude any 
variation which might be due to price. This is done by ascertaining 
what is the increase of quantities, and then calculating the value of 
that increase at the prices of different periods. I beg to refer you 
for details to Table I] annexed, from which it appears that the 
increase in quantities between 1867-69 and 1872-74 of those articles, 
where quantities as well as values are stated, almost the entire 
number, would amount in value, at the prices of 1867-69, to 
29,390,0000.,, and, at the prices of 1872-74, to 27,172,000/., the 
actual increase of value of all articles between the two dates being 
26,000,000/, ‘only. According to this, and assuming that the 
differences in the average prices of the amounts of the increased 
imports correspond to the differences of price generally, there was 
apparently a fall of very nearly 8 per cent. on the average in the 
prices of the imports between 1867-69 and 1872-74, so that the 
actual increase of value was less than the value of the increase of 
quantities at either the prices of 1867-69 or 1872-74. Again, 
between 1872-74 and 1878-80 the increase in quantities at the 
prices of 1867-69 would amount in value to 40,775,000/.; at the 
prices of 1872-74, to 38,698,000/.; and at the prices of 1878-80, to 
34,802,000, showing again a further apparent fall of price, the 
difference on this showing between the prices of 1867-69 and 
1878-80 amounting to about 15 per cent., and the difference 
between the prices of 1872-74 and 1878-80 to about 10 per cent. 
From this it follows that, while the whole increase of value between 
1867-69 and 1878-80 is 54 million pounds, the increase of quantities 
at the prices of different periods would be valued as follows :— 
At the prices of 1867-69, 69 million pounds; at the prices of 
1872-74, 65 million pounds ; at the prices of 1878-80, 60 million 
pounds. It appears, also, that the prices of 1878-80 correspond 
most nearly-with the prices at which the valuation of 12/. per head 
as the consumption of agricultural products was arrived at. Instead, 
therefore, of comparing the above estimate of 42 million pounds, as 
the amount required for increase of population between 1867-69 
and 1878-80, with the above figure of 54 million pounds, the actually 
increased value of the imports between the two dates, we ought 
rather to compare it with the above figure of 60 million pounds, 
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the value of the increase of quantities at the prices of 1878-80. 
According to this showing, the annual harvest deficiency of the last 
three years which we have had to import would be represented 
approximately by a sum, not of 12 million pounds, but of 18 million 
pounds. The average deficiency of 1877-79 would probably be 
nearly as great, I think, judging by a rough comparison of prices, 
so that we might count back over four years; but I have not 
thought it necessary to go into full details, except for the last three 
years, when the agricultural depression culminated. - 
| ““¢ To test the matter another way, I have taken out the different 
quantities of our increased imports, allowed for the increased 
quantity required for increasing population, according to Mr. Caird’s 
estimate in his book on the ‘ Landed Interest’ of the quantity con- 
sumed, and then valued the differences at the prices of 1878-80, 
making one or two corrections for the invreased consumption of 
articles produced at home and not imported, such as milk and hay 
and straw. The result is shown in Table III annexed,* the excess 
of imports by this method above what was required for increasing 
population being also about 18 million pounds. The following is a 
summary of this table :— 














Quantity. . Value. 
ewts. £ 
Additional wheat; imported in excess of 
dnerense Ore population 4:h.2.2 ee. rue O00 fost OS09 
MOPitiorial, HAL] OVi 135. sicesis)o)-andersosnrsacsee fe Sirah sess — 479,000 — ‘198,000 
w rie ee PRR. Wentegee ty, SIAR ee See — 3,216,000 —=1,1245000 
ah beans and peas ........scsseseeceseeseerveees — 1,105,000 — 439,000 
x Pe Sy eet pn eee ard ir b 21,784,000 6,339,000 
3 WORD O OR pes tars sadereets css scaksaeeseodtvi ny craved — 5,039,000 — 1,434,000 
+ RROOT RR 25. Gale ee 169,000 1,081,000 
e animals, bacon, hams, and pork .... 3,500,000 7,525,000 
4 clieese and, butters... .o-.-tpnteoenesenetas 1,118,000 33993,000 
SU GGaE Siveccer..cyetereceone aterm — 23,283,000 


Deduct— 
Increase of milk consumed at home pro- 
portioned to increase of population, and | | . 
displacing supply of milk available for ( | 22,109,000 
utter and Cheese 4... .8-.sste.1c--suiienes 
Increase of other articles produced at 


home and not imported oo... cecsseeees 2,300,000 





5,000,000 





=o IN GL> bi bike. atse cee tena ee 18,283,000 





“<MThis table would also seem to correspond broadly with the 
popular accounts of the bad harvests. Of the deficiency of 18 
million pounds, about two-thirds is a deficiency of grain crops, the 
production of about one-fourth to one-fifth of our home acreage, 
and the remainder is a deficiency of other articles, the production of 
the remaining four-fifths of our acreage. This corresponds to the 
much greater complaints of bad harvests from the corn growing 
than from the grazing districts. 

* This table is not reprinted here. 
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“« «Two points, however, are still left unsettled—viz., the increase 
or decrease of producing capacity at home, and the increase or 
decrease of the consuming power of the population. On the 
former head I must speak with some diffidence, but I am assured 
by the highest agricultural authority that the conclusion at which 
the figures seem to point is probably correct. This is that there 
was no increase in the capacity of gross agricultural production 
between 1867-69 and 1878-80. In those years the increase of the 
cultivated area was about 1,800,000 acres (from 45,600,000 to 
47,400,000 acres), or 4 per cent.; but the increase of gross produce 
due to such increased acreage cannot fairly be put, I think, at more 
than 2 per cent., allowing for the fact that the additions to the 
cultivated area have mainly been of mountain or waste land, which 
probably contributed a little to the agricultural production before 
enclosure, and which would not as a rule, when enclosed, be equal 
to the average land of the country. Two per cent. on a total home 
production of about 270 million pounds would be under 5,500,000/. 
On the other side, however, has to be set the fact that in the same 
period the transfer of land from ‘arable’ to permanent pasture 
amounted to about 1 million acres, and, estimating that this involved 
a reduction of the gross produce of 5/. per acre, the diminution 
would almost exactly correspond to the production of the increased 
area of cultivated land. Of course, there remains the question 
whether there may not be an increased capacity of production 
owing to the expenditure of capital on the land, irrespective of 
additions to the cultivated area, and perhaps there ought to be some 
addition on this account; but it cannot be a great amount. The 
conclusion would be that the above comparison of the increase of 
imports with the amounts required for increasing population is not 
seriously affected hy any question of the increased capacity of 
production at home. 

“<“As regards the other point of a change in the consuming 
power of the population, what I have already said as to the reasons 
for selecting 1867-69 as the starting point may be sufficient to show 
that no question of a reduction of the consuming power need be 
considered. As regards an increase, the best authorities, I believe, 
are inclined to hold that there has been some increase in the con- 
sumption of wheat per head; and it would be fair to assume, from 
the analogy of such articles as sugar, tea, and the like, that there 
has also been some increase in the consumption of meat per head. 
It would also appear that the apparent deficiency of production at 
home shown by the increased imports of meat, butter, and cheese, 
is inconsistent with the fact that the capacity of production, as far 
as the numbers of live stock are concerned, is unchanged in the 
eleven years. ‘There is no doubt that the numbers of live stock have 
diminished in recent years, but when we go back a certain time, no 
diminution is observable. We get the following comparison :— 





Mean of 1867-69. Mean of 1878-80. Increase. 
ROUELO vactaes ticesicesusetneiies 9,000,000 9,800,000 800,000 
SITE P iipevacags ct tetee cave, atltads 34,000,000 32,000,000 — 2,000,000 


A Ed Paes ct an Mere kee, ann 354.00,000 3,300,000 — 100,000 
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“¢* Here the increase of cattle more than compensates the decrease 
of sheep and pigs as regards meat, and quite agrees with the fact 
that the increased imports of butter and cheese, allowing for the 
increase of milk consumed at home, are comparatively small. Iam 
inclined to think, then, that the large increase of meat imports is 
partly at least to be accounted for by an increase of the consuming 
power of the population and not by a falling off in the home pro- 
duction, as compared with 1867-69. The only other hypothesis is 
that there has been a deterioration in the quality and quantity of 
the meat produced from the same number of animals, an opinion 
held by many good authorities, but with which I must confess I am 
dissatisfied. The difference to be accounted for amounts to nearly 
1o per cent., and I doubt so great a deterioration in production 
without a diminution of numbers. If there had been less food to 
feed the stock, leading to their being earlier killed, this change 
would undoubtedly have shown itself in a reduction of the numbers 
in the annual census; but there has been no reduction beyond what 
has already been taken into account. The conclusion, therefore, 
would be that the above figure of 18 million pounds, as representing 
the average annual diminution of the home harvest during the last 
few years, as compared with 1867-69, is a maximum figure, and that 
some reduction ought to be made from it, if we could properly esti- 
mate what the increased consumption of meat per head has been. 
By ‘splitting the difference,’ and allowing that a moiety of the 
excess Imports of meat is due to the increased consuming power 
(which, after all, would only be 2s. 6d. per head) of the population, 
and a moiety to a deterioration of the production of live stock, 
apart from a diminution of their numbers, we should deduct a sum 
of about 4 million pounds from the deficiency, and make it 14 
million pounds, instead of 18 million pounds. 

‘““T am not concerned, however, to state an exact figure. A 
difference of 2 or 3 million pounds only would not by itself be very 
important; 14 or 18 million pounds would be much the same thing 
to the agricultural interests and the community. In such matters 
it would be hardly possible by any statistics and any mode of calcu- 
lation to get a more exact figure. 

““<«Tt is quite clear that whichever figure we take, it gives a 
different impression of the recent bad harvests from what is com- 
monly entertained. On the total agricultural production, which 
we have taken at 270 millions, a difference of 18 millions is only 6$ 
per cent. Ifsuch a reduction annually in the gross produce is the 
total effect of a series of bad harvests, which are said to be unprece- 
dented, the conclusion must surely be that the effect of bad harvests 
on the agricultural production of a country like the United Kingdom 
is usually very small, perhaps too small to be considered as in any 
way material. Agriculture, in fact, as far as the quantities pro- 
duced are concerned, would seem in the United Kingdom to bea 
very stable industry. This stability is apparently connected with 
the small proportion of corn crops to the total crops. The produc- 
tion of meat, and butter, and cheese in a climate like that of the 
United Kingdom is liable to smaller variations than that of corn. 
Hence, although wheat falls off below an average as much as 25 or 
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30 per cent., and other cereal crops in proportion, the total falling 
off in all the crops together is only about 63 per cent., even in years 
of unprecedented bad harvests. 

‘“¢* But there is no doubt about the fact of extreme agricultural 
depression, and the question remains as to how the above facts, 
as to the probable deficiency due to the bad harvests, are to be 
reconciled with the accounts of the depression. Without going 
into questions and details which the Royal Commission is now 
elaborately considering, I have to suggest ona broad view of the 
facts one or two circumstances which must have pressed severely on 
agriculturists in recent years, irrespective altogether of deficient 
harvests :-— 

“<1. There was apparently some increase of agricultural produc- 
tion between 1867-69 and 1872-74 which has not been maintained. 
If we go back to 1867-69 we find that the live stock is now as great 
as it was then; but there has been a decrease since 1874, viz.:— 








1874. 1880. Decrease. 
JO Gr 4 Tap eliel AiG eA aa At 10,281,000 9,871,000 410,000 
BGP Ferasahleceoke etcncaeereses 34,83 7,000 30,239,000 4,598,C00 
LECTED bye da Peas Vonemten 8: 3,537,000 2,863,000 674,000 





«<The annual produce of the numbers by which the stock has 
thus been diminished would hardly be less than 10 million: pounds, 
but per contra there has been some increase of the stock of horses, 
which is an agricultural product as well as an instrument of pro- 
duction. The year 1874 was also a maximum year, and if we 
compare the mean of 1872-74 with the mean of 1878-80 we should 
find a reduction of stock of only about half that amount. We may 
reckon then, that although a sum of 14 to 18 million pounds repre- 
sents the deficiency of agricultural production as compared with 
1867-69, an addition of about 5 million pounds at least would have 
to be made to these figures to represent the additional deficiency, 
which becomes apparent on a comparison being made, not with an 
average period like 1867-69, but with highly prosperous years 
. immediately preceding the depression. 

“«¢2. Between 1867-69 and a date prior to the recent depression 
there was a considerable increase of rent. The increase in schedule 
B, between 1868 and 1877, allowing for the change in the form of 
stating the Irish assessments, is about 5 million pounds. We may 
take it that subsequent to 1867-69, and before the late depression, 
rents were increased at least about 5 million pounds. . 

“«¢3. There has also been some advance in the wages of labour. 
Wages bills on many farms do not seem to have increased, but there 
appears to be no doubt respecting an increase in the rate of wages, 
and if the bill on particular properties has not increased, this is 
probably the result of labour-saving appliances, which have them- 
selves cost money. Allowing that the wages have increased’ like 
the rent, this would be anotber 5 million pounds to the farmers 
debit as compared with 1867-69. 
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“<4. I have. to suggest, moreover, a more important adverse 
influence, the fall in the prices of agricultural produce which has 
occurred. ‘On the imports, as we “have. seen, the fall in price 
between 1867-69 and 1878-80, judging by the.average price of the 
increased amounts imported, seems to have averaged about 15 per 
‘cent., and between 1872-74 and 1878-80 about 10 per cent. 
. Allowing for an equal fall in the produce sold off the farm,. which I 
estimate. roughly at 200 million pounds out of a total of 270 million 
pounds produced, the difference to the farmer in the last three years 
would have been 30 million pounds annually as compared with 
1867-69, and 20 million pounds annually as compared with 1872-74. 
It appears, however, that the composition of the home production is 
not the same as that of the imports, grain being about half the 
latter and less than a third of the former, and the fall in grain 
having been greater than the fall in other articles; but allowing for 
this, we have still to reckon a great fall in price. J submit the 
- following calculation as to the effect between 1872-74 and 1878-80 :— 








Average Fall, Amount of Reduction 
1872-74 to 1878-80. Home Production.* Due to Price. 
Per cnt. £ £ 
BOE CALS RT 5, fh hacdendosacd, 15 87,000,000 13,000,000 | 
Butter and cheese ........ tO 18,500,000 1,300,CO0O 
LOU, Goes oa — 14,3 60,000 


* Mr. Caird’s estimate. 


“«As regards meat, there is hardly any fall of price to be dis- 
cerned between the average of 1872-74 and the average of 1478-80 : 
but m 1879-80 there is an obvious fall as compared with 1873-7 
and even later years, in beef, if not in mutton and pork, amounting - 
to about 5 per cent.; and this would be another item of about 
2 million pounds to the debit of the farming interest in those years :— 


Prices of Beasts, 1873-74 and 1879-80. 

















Fall. 
873-74. | 1879-80. 
_ Amount. |, Per Cent. 

$. d. =. d. d. 
PPE ESR ea ey cel et et 4 7} 4 4% 3 53 
CON PPMES cota saat oneness ettrercees 5 2 4-104 3¢ 6% 
Ly ch lala aL RAE ERG Ne alas 5 8 5 4% 834 5 
Ae gd te ae a EEE PORE ia | 5 6% 65 9 

Rise. Rise. 

WAIVERS GOAYSO Vitseccscivcentosiecroaeeets 4 103 5 64 ¥3 
Pare) Pinel: Spyvtinie.s2.2i.../.eess 5 10 5 11g 13 2 


a I EE I EE EE EE EEE 


“<The average decline of price shown by this table, as regards 
the meat from cattle, including veal, may be put fairly, I think, at 


"il 
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5 per cent.; and as the meat from cattle is usually reckoned, I 
believe, about half the total from cattle, sheep and pigs together, 
the reduction of 5 per cent. has to be reckoned on a produce of 
about 43,500,000 pounds, according to Mr. Caird’s estimates, and in 
round figures would thus amount to about 2 million pounds. This 
2 million pounds would tell against the farmer in 1879-80, as 
compared with the maximum years 1873-74. 

““¢ In addition, therefore, to the decline in production, as com- 
pared with 1867-69, the farmer in recent years has had to contend 
against an additional decline in production as compared with more 
prosperous years, with a rise in rent and wages, and with a fall in 
prices, the amount of all these various items to his debit beimg 29 
million pounds to 31 million pounds. In this view, then, the other 
causes of agricultural depression, apart from the deficiency of 
harvests compared with average years, have been even more 
important than that deficiency. The latter appears to account for 
about a third of the sum which is to the farmer’s debit, as compared 
with a recent period, the former for about two-thirds. 

‘“‘<Tt will be convenient to bring these various estimates to a 
point. I have put them in a form showing what I consider to be 
the average as compared with the maximum limit :— 


Estimate of Items to the Annual Debit of the Farming Interest in Recent 
Years as compared with 1872-74. 








Average. Maximum. 
£ £ 

Decline in production compared with 1867-79 | 14,000,000 14,000,000 

Additional production compared with 1872-74 _- 5,000,000 

Risin Tents 1868-27, 1 hncecd. ies peostumiooteseermmae es 5,000,000 5,000,000 

AsMuRN ENV ELLOR 2 a... ty cto. Sere outed shanti aa 5,000,000 5,000,000 

Fall in price between 1872-74 to 1878-80 ........ 14,000,000 14,000,000 
Additional fall in price in 1879-80 compared 

ith! Tey atal we ro te Relieve ee v 20a 

WOCAL Bip hasttetvaltvermusben ere kamen 38,000,000 45,000,000 


‘**¢ As compared with a recent average, there is a debit to the 
farmer of about 38 million pounds a year, increased by comparison 
with years like 1872-74 to about 45 million pounds, and further 
increased in two years at least of the period under review, when 
compared with the maximum years 1873-74, by about 2 million 
pounds additional. A sum of 40 million pounds only for each of the 
last four years, and without taking into account previous years of 
depression, would come to 160 million pounds, of which, according 
to the above data, about 56 million pounds would be due to the 
deficiency of the harvests and the remainder to other causes. 

‘* How far these estimates would account for all the facts of 
agricultural depression I do not pretend to say, but if at all near 
the mark they would at least account for a great deal of depression, 
while they are also consistent with the apparent deduction from the 
statistics of imports, that the amount of the deficiency of agri- 
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cultural production due to bad harvests has not been the sole 
element, or even the main element, in the depression. It may be 
recollected, as a further means of reconciling the facts, that we 
have been only dealing with averages, and the depression would, of 
course, be specially severe in particular districts. The extremes 
composing the average might and probably would be very wide. 

‘“«¢ Assuming, then, for the present that this deficiency is about 
what has been described, not only may we deduce from it the con- 
clusion already drawn as to the stability of English agriculture as 
far as produce is concerned, but an explanation of the ease with 
which the depression itself has been surmounted by the country as 
a whole. The deficiency which the community has had to pay for 
in the last three or four years has only cost about 14 million pounds 
a year, and at any rate can hardly have cost more than 18 million 
pounds a year. These are not formidable sums by themselves to 
the people of the United Kingdom, whose income may be reckoned 
at 1,200 million pounds a year. The sum of 18 million pounds is 
only 13 per cent. of this income. The net loss, moreover, cannot 
have been so great as this, as a large part of the cost of- the food 
imported consists of freights earned by British capital and labour 
being more fully employed in other forms; but it is hardly necessary 
to dwell on this point. What seems more important is that the loss 
to the community through the deficiency has been more than made 
up by the operation on the imports of one of the other causes which 
have probably contributed to the agricultural depression, viz., the 
fall in prices. The fall, as we have seen, as far as the imports are 
concerned, appears to have amounted in 1878-80 to about 15 per 
cent. as compared with 1867-69, and to about 10 per cent. as com- 
pared with 1872-74; and on average annual imports of the last 
three years amounting to 133 million pounds these differences would 
be large. The sum we should have had to pay for these imports at 
the prices of 1867-69 would have been about 156 million pounds 
annually, and at the prices of 1872-74 about 148 millions annually ; 
so that by paying only 133 million pounds, we have saved in the 
one case about 23 millions and in the other 15 million pounds a 
year. In any case, the saving to the community by the fall in 
prices, speaking roughly, must have helped to compensate the loss 
arising on the above showing from the deficiency in the harvests. 

“<This last consideration brings me to the point at which I 
propose toconclude. This is the great importance to the community 
of the price of agricultural products. Our imports are rapidly 
growing in importance, and represent already, speaking broadly, 
about a third of the home consumption of agricultural products, 
the annual increase required by the increase of population being 
also about 4 million pounds, which is not likely to be diminished by 
any sudden increase in the production at home. The imports are 
even more important relatively to the non-agricultural portion of 
the community than the above figures represent, that portion 
deriving its supply of agricultural products in the proportion of about 
3 to 2 from home and foreign sources respectively. There is, con- 
sequently, a strong national interest in low prices for agricultural 
products. Hach rise of 10 per cent. means the payment annually 
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of 14 million pounds more to foreign countries than we should 
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otherwise have to pay. Low prices are, no doubt, injurious to the 
home agricultural interests, but the gain to these interests by higher . 


prices would be at the expense of the rest of the community, who | 
would lose not merely what they pay to the home farmer, but the ) 
additional sum they would have to pay to foreign countries. | 


It is, 


1.—Statement showing the Value of the Imports of the Undermentioned Articles into 
“ Agricultural 








1867. 
£ 
Imports in Group I. Live 
COL BIEN (8 Opi tee Amel nee ei 4,148,409 
Imports in Group II. Meat, 
ET) SON kg 3. Act Re Re 13226320) 
Imports inGroup III. Wheat 
and wheat flour ...s-ss-09-- 28,504,673 
Imports in Group 1V. Barley 
and other grain, &c. (de- >|15,420,618 
ducting spices and sugar).. 
Vegetables, chiefly potatoes— 
part ofaGwoup WV Js.:4..0.¢..4. 676,350 
3 62,136,350 
Add imports of wool nana ‘ 
and lambs’), less exports* Bete ey 
Imports of manures .............. 2,497,399 
‘A feeding stuffs ........ 5,648,643 
Torah ie eek 78,854,417 





1868. 


£ 
2,698,511 


14,166,161 
24,901,430 
18,133,505 


7993132 


60,698,739 
736993975 


2,436,918 
7,958,157 


78,493,789 








16,549,205 
23,308,697 


17,569,867 











1872. 


£ £ £& £ 
5,299,193] 4,655,043| 5,663,150] 4,394,850 


1869. 1870. 1871. 


16,190,92.6|18,564,425]19,349,170] 
19,64.7,778|26,816,891)30,256,824| 





17,330,789|18,784,361/25,14.0,616) 


737,8)1|. 452;921| - 585,563] 1,971,518 














63,464,813|58, 577,25 7|70,364,390|8 1,112,972 


6,637,119} 9,214,125] 9,013,304} 8,094,742 


3,210,332] 4,145,838] 2,860,204) 2,264,594 
6,767,992] 7,127,546] 7,656,330] 7,917,454 


or ae 


A 














80,080,256]79,061,766|89,894,223|99,389,762| 


—= 








* From ‘“ Annual — 
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2a.—Average Annual Imports of the Undermentioned Articles into the 
United Kingdom im the Years 1867-69, 1872-74, and 1878-80, compared, 
showing the Increase i 1872- 74 over 1867- 69, and in 1878-80 over 


























1872-74. 
Average Average Increase | Average .| Increase | 
Articles. of 1867 to | of 1872 tot] % 1872-74 | of 1878 to| OF 1878-80 
1869. 1874. 1867-69: 1880. 1872-74. 
Live cattle— 
Oxen, bulls,and cows Ng.| 154,000] 151,000} —3,000] 262,000} 111,000 
1 Calves + Si eee... A 24,000 38,000 14,000] 385,000} —3,000 
Sheep and lambs........ re 530,000 807 5000} 277,000] 926,000} 199,000 
SWIMS jycrdalesacahete eS 50,000 71,000 21,000 53,000} — 18,000 
Meat— 
Beef, salted or fresh cwt.| 240,000] 250,000 10,000] 858,000} 603,000 
Pork a . 164,000] 277,000] 113,000] 418,000} 136,000 
Bacon and hams........ , 638,000 | 2,510,000 | 1,872,000 ,4,849,000/2,3 39,000 
Unenumerated— 
Salted or fresh ........ 5 62,000 85,000 23,000| 149,000} 64,000 
Otherwise preserved ° ,, 26,000] 292,000] 266,c00} 555,000) 263,000 
Total meat ............ 1,130,000 | 3,414,000 | 2,284,000 voraion ig ,4.05,000 
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therefore, to be hoped, in the interests of the community as a whole, 

that means may be found of removing or mitigating the agricultural 

| depression itself consistently with low prices. 

‘“¢¢T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“«R. GIFFEN. 

** * Board of Trade, 8th December.’ ”’ 


the United Kingdom in each Year from 1867 to 1880 inclusive, as given in the 
Returns.” 





1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877; 1878. 1879. 1880. 




















| - | —— 


& £ £ £ £ & £ £ 
5,418,584} 5,265,041] 7,826,288} 7,260,119] 6,012,564} 7,453,309] 7,075,386] 10,239,295 





24,384,319) 26,326,933} 28,039,220) 31,447,611] 31,227,346] 33,983,462] 33,645,153) 39,838,081 
| 84,388,598] 30,922,008| 32,380,726] 27,919,526] 40,694,419] 34,217,641] 39,970,120) 39,327,820 


21,176,246] 24,362,646| 24,495,950) 27,535,028] 27,009,829] 28,893,266] 25,567,622) 28,250,003 





2,526,503] 1,454,020| 1,524,416} 2,291,370] 3,000,998] 3,064,752] 3,485,361) 3,751,101 











ee 


87,894,250) 88,330,648] 93,766,600) 96,453,654|108,035,156]107,61 2,430|109,748,64211 21,406,300 
9,473,130) 9,393,884; 9,853,547] 11,146,077] 11,670,119] 10,010,953] 8,180,416] 10,616,964 


2,858,638] 2,292,415} 2,423,305] 3,363,678] 2,993,352] 3,109,186] 1,711,677} 1,783,642 
7,729,342] 8,358,664; 9,435,696 9,574,545| 9,149,419] 8,745,496] 7,931,273) 8,628,772 


















































|107,955,860)108,375,611|115,479,148] 120,637,954|131,848,046|129,4.78,065|127,567,008|142,435,678 
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24.— Average Annual Imports of the Undermentioned Articles—Contd. 




















Average Average Increase | Average | Increase 
Articles, of 1867 to | of 1872 to | Beige 181 to, ogee oe 
1869.5 | 1874. 1867-69. 1880. 1872-74. 
PS oz. chess B La sepia ate mins. 408 624. 216 766 142 
LR Gy Oey mE RE cwt.| 247,000} 526,000] 279,000 892,000} 366,000 
EVER GCESE FF vi okvsh' v3 cna siviness s+ » | 1,166,000 | 1,846,000 | 180,000 |2,056,000; 710,000 
: BO DOROM Sh. xt Reasincity sexe » | 919,000] 1,800,000} 381,000 |1,845,000| 545,000 
Corn and flour— 
Wheat. ........ mlns. of ewts. 35°0 42°2 an2 54°9 1257 
Barley. ........ es ay 11:9 48 12°5 06 
tae Stalk ts 4s 8°5 11°6 Bcf oh, .18°4 1°8 
Indian corn ‘5 12°6 20°4 aS ly 8S: 17°9 
Other kinds “a 3°8 4°5 orn Ht 45 o'O 
Flour of wheat 3 4'0 56 1°6 9°7 4'1 
Other eae i 0'O 0-0 o'o 0°8 0'°8 
of flour .. when Res 
: Total, corn and flour ao 96°2 anZ IS4° ES hes 27°9 
i eee Aeterestschsns mins. of ewts. As 6°9 2°6 7:0 orl 
Potatoes ......... ¥ oy aa SSe-r AT 9°3 ca 
Onions............ mins. of bshls. 0°8 Lik 0°3 21 I'o 
54) a9) ne, beeheens zg 179°7 45°8 186'8 a1 
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2n.—-Statement showing the Value of the Increase of the Imports of the Undermentioned 

Articles between 1867-69 and 1872-74 at the Average Prices of 1867-69, and 1872-74, 
and the Value of the Increase of the same Articles between 1872-74 and 1878-80 at the 
Average Prices of 1867-69, 1872-74, and 1878-80. ( 





Increase Increase between 1872-74 and 1878-80. 
between 1867-69 and 1872-74. 


























Articles. Value. Value. 
Quantity. At Prices At Prices Quantity. | At Prices At Prices At Prices 
of of of of of 
1867-69. 1872-74. 1867-69. 1872-74. 1878-80. 
SRE SE | Be wins 1 RR Dhak a Sh) ES ae 
Live Cattle— No. £ £ No. £ £ £ 
Oxen, bulls, and cows| — 3,000] — 56,000| — 59,000] 111,000] 2,077,000 | 2,202,000 | 2,462,000 
Calves ac. bisa ain isves 14,000} 66,000 61,000] — 3,000] — 14,000] — 13,000} — 14,000 — 
Sheep and lambs ....| 277,000} 483,000] 584,000] 119,000] 199,000} 251,000} 287,000 
PoP ATIG etree eects, 21,000] 69,000 78,000}— 18,000] — 59,000 | — 87,000} — 63,000° 
Meat— Cwts. Cwts. i 
Beef, salted or fresh 10,000] 22,000: 19,000] 603,000} 1,327,000 1,172,000 | 1,445,000 
Pork “. 113,000] 297,000} 243,000} 138,000] 858,000] 293,000] 224,0007 
Bacon and hams _....|1,872,000] 5,409,000 | 4,060,000 |23 39,000] 6,821,000 | 5,377,000 | 4,704,000 
Unenumerated— 
Salted or fresh ........ 23,000] 64,000 61,000] 64,000} 179,000} 171,000] 186,000 


Otherwise preserved | 266,000] 811,000} 742,000] 263,000} 802,000} 734,000 778,000 


—_——— — —_____ | —__—_. EE 











Total meat ............|2284,000] 6,608,000 | 5,125,000 [3,405,000] 9,487,000 | 7,747,000 7,337,000. 


SE OO |] —“q—_—-_— 


Mins. Mins. 


CM eae: Mae Le ne Aa 216 552,000} 754,000] 142 363,000] 496,000} 485,000 _ 
Cwts. Cwts. 
Tard AAs EAE: 279,000| 878,000] 636,000} 366,000 | 1,145,000] 834,000} 690,000 
UTED ooo Aes as) aes Siac 180,000} 985,000} 979,000] 710,000 | 3,884,000 | 3,862,000 | 3,749,000 - 
EASES aS at Serene eet 381,000 | 1,132,000 | 1,128,000] 545,000 | 1,619,000 | 1,613,000] 1,368,000° 
Mins. Mins. 
Corn and Flour— of cwts, : of ewts. 
WV Lea boas Geseuprieserssive Vie 4,594,000 | 4,511,000] 12°7 8,103,000 | 7,957,000 | 6,909,000 
Marley: wewees hk cie 4°8 | 2,282,000 | 2,100,000 06 285,000] 263,000} 247,000 
Gieitis ay cco 31 | 1,404,000] 1,257,000] 18 | 815,000] 730,000] 629,000 
Indian Corn..s....-.-.02-: 7°8  |8,186,000 | 2,941,000} 17°9 — | 7,196,000 | 6,748,000 | 5,209,000 
Other kinds _........... oF 316,000} 303,000 o'O — — a . 
Flour of wheat. ........ 1°6 1,385,000 | 1,435,000 41 3,549,000 | 3,805,000 | 3,395,000 — 
Other kinds of flour .| o’o —- — 0'8 474,000 | 614,000] 490,000 — 


{ 
— — —_——— ———— | 








Totalcorn and flour] 25°2 |18,117,000}12,697,00c] 37°79 — |20,422,000|20,11 7,000|16,879,000 





FRaACO iiss dns: mlns. of ewts. 2°6 1,629,000 | 1,3 10,000 Ol 63,000 50,000 
Potatoes .. ‘ 4°1 1,041,000 | 1,115,000 3°5 889,000} 952,000 
Onions ....mlns.ofbshls.| 0°3 78,000 66,000 1°0 260,000} 220,000 


Wool........ mlns. of lbs.| 45°8 | 2,838,000 | 2,798,000 cp i 440,000} 434,000 














Total value............ —  |29,390,000|27,172,00cl —  |40,7'75,000)38,698,000|34,802,000 
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IV.—Agricultural Deeline. 


Tue following is taken from the Times of 19th April, 1882 :— 


“Writing from a home county, a correspondent says, ‘There 
are in our immediate neighbourhood twenty-two farms of various 
sizes, from 50 acres to 500, which have not 22 sheep on the whole 
of them. You know the class of soils and whether they require 
sheep for successful cultivation.’ It is a sheep district of loamy 
land, good for wheat as well as turnips, and has been farmed for 
generations on very nearly the four-course shift, with flocks folded 
on roots and clovers as a distinguishing feature in the management. 
But sheep no longer exist in the numbers requisite for the appro- 
priate husbandry. Not because another system has been adopted ; 
for the absence of sheep has not been compensated for by any 
material addition to the head of cattle, and it is quite impossible 
that the farmer can have profitably exchanged breeding and grazing 
for the cultivation of corn. The explanation of the case is that 
the remnant of live stock represents the wasted condition of the 
capital left to the tenants. At a time when all business considera- 
tions press for an increase of meat production in preference to an 
extension of corn-cropping, those farmers are compelled to curtail 
and almost relinquish the breeding or fattening of animals, not- 
withstanding that sheep are selling for 1s. per pound in their wool. 
The questions arise, to what extent is this prostration of husbandry 
typical of a general degradation of farmers’ resources? and has the 
process of depletion begun only in the last few seasons, or, on the 
other hand, been operative for a decade or more P 

“Some light on the course of agriculture in different parts of 
the country, with reference to these queries, will reward a little 
labour at the figures of the agricultural returns. Comparing the 
stock of sheep in 1881 with that of 1868, which was the third year 
of collecting the information, and probably afforded a more correct 
statement than either 1866 or 1867, we obtain the following view 
of the loss during that period of thirteen years. The June census 
last year found in Cheshire only about one-third the number of 
sheep, and in Warwickshire, Worcestershire, and Buckinghamshire 
half the number, that existed there thirteen years ago. From 
somewhat over half up to two-thirds of the old flock appears now 
in the counties of Leicester, Stafford, Monmouth, Hereford, Surrey, 
Middlesex, Hertford, Nottingham, Oxford, Somerset, Salop, and 
Gloucester. As each county comprises both upland and lowland, 
and light as well as heavy soils, it is evident that parts of counties 
would show a still greater impoverishment of the flocks if returns 
were forthcoming from individual parishes or union districts. 
Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Berkshire, Derbyshire, Bedfordshire, 
Rutland, the West Riding of Yorkshire, Suffolk, and Hampshire 
have from two-thirds to three-fourths of their former sheep stock. 
More than three-fourths of the old number appear in the counties 
of Wilts, Devon, Dorset, Cambridge, Huntingdon, Lincoln, the 
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East and North Ridings of York, Sussex, Kent, Durham, Lancaster, 
Northumberland, Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Cornwall. But 
there is no county without a diminution. In England we have not 
three-fourths as many sheep as we possessed in 1868; the decrease 
being 5,548,000. The loss for Wales is 201,000 sheep, or 73 per 
cent.; for Scotland 381,000, or 54 per cent.; for Great Britain, the 
reduction is-6,130,000, or about 20 per cent.; for Ireland, 1,564,000, 
or 32% per cent.; and for the United Kingdom, a loss of 7,712,000, 
sheep, or 212 per cent. To show in what proportion this great 
decrease in the sheep stock was counterbalanced by an augmentation 
of the cattle stoek, we give the numbers and percentages of increase 
alongside the figures for sheep in the first table. It will be seen that 
there has been no such thing as a replacement of diminished flocks 
by a proportionate mcrease in herds. ‘Those provinces which have 
lost most sheep do not show the largest accession of cattle; neither 
do those with smallest loss of sheep show the least increase of 
cattle. Hampshire, Rutland, Bedfordshire, Essex, which added 
most largely to their cattle stock, are by no means the greatest 
delinquents in sheep; Cheshire, Warwickshire, and Buckinyham- 
shire, the heaviest sufferers in sheep, have swelled their herds by 
about average amounts of af to 13 per cent.; Leicestershire, losing 
half its total flock, has increased its cattle by only 5 per cent. ; 
Hampshire and Lincolnshire have augmented the number of their 
cattle in about the same ratio as they have diminished the number 
of their sheep; and only in Westmoreland, Cumberland, and Corn- 
wall we see a growth of the herd greater than the lessening of the 
flock. For England, while sheep diminished in the thirteen years 
26% per cent., cattle increased 10 per cent.; in Wales the increase 
in cattle has been 10% per cent.; in Scotland, 44 per cent.; for 
Great Britain, 9 per cent.; for Ireland 9+ per cent.; and for the 
United Kingdom, 9 per cent. In examining the tables it should be 
remembered that, as figures below thousands are not given, the 
totals differ slightly from what would be obtained by addition of 
the exact amounts. 

“In order to understand the true deficit in our standing head 
of live stock, it is necessary to compare the combined cattle and 
sheep stock of 1881 with that of 1868; and seeing that the relative 
proportions of the two kinds of stock were not the same in both 
years, and that a bullock is worth several sheep,-we can institute a 
fair comparison only by bringing the two to one term, or in other 
words reckoning cattle as sheep. In the second table this is done, 
taking each head of cattle as equivalent to six sheep :— 


Agricultural Decline. 





(including islands) 
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Taste I, 
Decrease in Decrease Increase in Increase 
County N aie Ceili of Number of Cattle of 
; harbor Veard Sheep in the Cattle 
1868-81. per Cent. same Period. per Cent. 

Cheshire ...1.cccc..ccniee 125,000 63°13 15,000 II*Ig 
Warwickshire? -..i.4.... 106... 227,000 52°18 9,000 10°84 
Buckinghamshire _............. 180,000 50°42 8,000 13°03 
Worcestershire  ...........+.+. 138,000 50°00 10,000 16°39 
Leicestershire ............s0000-- 215,000 44°97 6,000 5°08 
SIeatOrAshire:.:.5. .c.scsesmeeree: 151,000 44°53 7,000 5°60 
Monmouthshire ................ 88,000 Ee ley: 5,000 13° Ts 
Herefordshire-...............004- 160,000 42°10 6,000 8°45 
2 CNR 0 Oe Ree nen Ras 52,000 40°62 5,000 12°50 
MU TES OR .. <5 1.6.40 ss2on ace Nokon: 19,000 40°42 3,000 13°63 
Nottinghamshive ................ 134,000 38°28 4,000 ne 
CPsPorenire: (5. !..3./..s.-cn nee: 151,000 37°56 3,000 6°38 
Somersetshire ............000- 293,000 $9973 27,000 14°67 
Betopalire:. 4.2.4.5,2..28ee 189,000 36°41 14,000 ie ty 
Hertfordshire ................05- 81,000 36°32 4,000 14°81 
Gloucestershire ................ 177,000 35°04 5,000 4°71 
BSE Bit avag sca sccede-sos.0es-coireaks 169,000 33°93 12,000 17°9L 
BOM PREMIO ci, 32. 15h ctf i.-cnsetontises- 287,000 ele ae, 10,000 9°61 
Northamptonshire ............ 193,000 324 12,000 12°00 
MSOEMBIIRO cee Rites ews steeses det: 113,000 31°92 2,000 6°06 
TSP Ve ive jb. A laid nnogeresdecey. 89,000 Ey ais 7,000 5126 
Bedfordshire — .............:0000- 58,000 29°29 5,000 18°5% 
AGIA. 35.02. Re Sees cdc kecewee 33,000: 29°20 3,000 21°42 
Yorkshire, West Riding .... 232,000 28°18 7,000 hubiegke tae, 
PUL OU tee Arto edensoteteesi ns 163,000 27°95 5,000 8°47 
ampslire:. LER .t.).s.scck 168,000 25°53 14,000 26°41 
Vis bittOis 12s eA cscts vee choses 183,000 23°28 6,000 4°40 
Cambridgeshire. .............0.. 80,000 22°98 5,000 12°82 
PPEROMBUALO.§ $5. deccs.00sc-ccibevees 213,000 22°23 30,000 14599 
MGrsetehire® L207..1.....-c0h20. 114,000 20°99 10,000 14°9 
Yorkshire, East Riding .... 117,000 19°73 5,000 6°49 
Dameolvighi re 3..2s60...d.0ieeeos ss 309,000 18°78 28,000 res 
Huntingdonshire ................ 31,000 18°56 3,000 TARO 
Yorkshire, North Riding.... 122,000 16°31 8,000 5°12 
SECTS. eS Se AIR Eber oe 95,000 a eb i 6,000 6°38 
MR OE Nya nacse ns. toute shone nde Seastater 171,000 Tr 2 6,000 8°95 
ELAN 7.58, Eeectcth sso cateesneate 30,000 13°63 4,000 6°66 
Pinnicashire  ..i.tsi .....cadedeese 42,000 12°88 12,000 5°68 
Westmorelana ............00008 24,000 6°97 7,000 12°96 
Northumberland ................ 60,000 6°35 4,000 4°49 
Orrmberland okie boxcmeence® 31,000 6°Ot 14,000 11°86 
Oairrialh Se vac cesesscabarestonnenet 23,000 25 22,000 hy, 
Hinpland! Oa..s.ceace: 5,548,000 26°50 380,000 10°00 
iWele®, 4.534.712 oeas 201,000 ee 62,000 10°45 
MCOCL AN. Hix. Avns.zsssr rele 381,000 5°35 45,000 4°28 
Great Britain ............ 6,130,000 19°96 488,000 8°99 
Drelands 2c 08.5.08 wilitese. 1,564,000 32°43 334,000 9°22 
Hipweds | ;-kingdent 7,712,000 21°65 822,000 9°04. 
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TABLE II. 
Number of Sheep and Cattle 
reckoned as Sheep Decrease De- Money Loss 
(each Head of Cattle = Six : a 
County. Head of Sheep). a Sib peks at 
Thirteen per 21. Ios. 
1868. 1881. Years. Cent. | per Head. 

Oxfordshire oo.taeeeoe 684,000 551,000} 133,000} 19°44] £332,000 
W arwickshive..............0000 933,000 760,000} 178,000) 18°54 432,000 
Buckinghamshire ............ 717,000} 585,000] 132,000} 18°41 325,000 
Berkshire: 0.1400: tsd te feoos- 552,000 451,000} 101,000] 18°29 252,000 
Herefordshire... acsi24 806,000 682,000} 124,000} 15°38 310,000 
IN OrEOl Ki Bitsne Biya oe 1,491,000} 1,264,o00] 227,000) 15°22 567,000 
Leicestershire ............ss008+ 1,186,000} 1,007,000} 179,000} 15°09 447,000 
Hertfordshire ...............- 385,000 328,000 57,000 | 14°80 142,000 
PUA OLN Mgt As nese Eee onld 937,000 804,000} 133,000] 14°19 332,000 
Nottinghamshire ............ 788,000 678,000} 110,000} 13°95 275,000 
Worcestershire ...........66+- 582,000 504,000 78,000 | 13°40 195,000 
Monmouthshive ................ 433,000 375,000 58,000 | 13°39 145,000 
Gloucestershire .......c00 1,141,000 994,000] 147,000] 12°88 367,000 
Wilts hire:s.),,i:....cues pide 1,272,000] 1,125,000] 147,000) 11°55 367,000 
HSB OKU ass Bisusenc ee Mec sane 900,000 803,000 97,000 | 10°77 242,000 
Northamptonshire............ 1,198,000] 1,077,000} 121,000} 10°10 302,000 
Staffordshire © ..)..4eyisss bees 1,116,000] 1,007,000} 109,000; 9°76 272,000 
KenG pcasiustreela PR aeeee 1,525,000} 1,390,000] 185,000} 8785 337,000 
Harapshire (2.02... tiis.2 976,000 892,0Cc0 84,000| 8°60 210,000 
Cambridgeshire ................ 582,000 532,000 50,000} 8°59 125,000 
Yorkshire, West Riding..| 2,215,000| 2,025,0c00f 190,000) 8°57 475,000 
WDLOPSMILE be... 87h aBels cc, 1,245,000} i,140,000} 105,000| 8°44 262,000 
Yorkshire, East Riding....| 1,055,000 988,000 87,000} 8°24 217,000 
Bedfordshire .....10,i.e0.0: 360,000 332,000 28,000) 7°77 70,000 
Rutlandss.k.0.5 BAe 197,000 182,000 15,000| 7°61 37,000 
Somersetshire ............000080 1,891,000} 1,760,co00f 131,000} 6°92 327,000 
SU Eas COR ey arene er eee 368,000 346,000 22,000} 5°97 55,000 
LI OPSOCSDILG sods 02.5 taisedeseasee> 945,000 891,000 54,000) 5°71 135,000 
Lincolnshire  ...........:.000+- 2,737,000| 2,596,000f 141,000} 5°15 352,500 
Sehslc op. 0) OE Remy Sc Ry CUE Eanes Tee 1,166,000} 1,107,000 59,000! 5°06 147,000 
Derbyshire bist etddgs..: 1,036,000 989,000} 47,000) 4°53 117,000 
Yorkshire, North Riding..| 1,636,000} 1,562,000 74,000} 4°52 180,000 
Huntingdonshire ............ 311,000 298,000 13,000} 4°14 32,000 
OLS A TAS eam eee ee 1,002,000 967,000 35,000] 3°49 87,000 
Westmoreland ............... 668,000 686,000 18,000| 2°69 45,000 
Northumberland 1,478,000 | 1,442,000 36,000| 2°43 90,000 
Deyonshiré£e)..5.4 Riese 2,176,000 | 2,143,000 33,000} 1°51 82,000 
Darkane. 802.55 ee eet 580,000 574,000 6,000} 1°03 15,000 
Middlenox.” W210 Brite te lane 179,000 178,000 1,000} 0755 2,000 
Bancashiré (ics ates). 6. 1,592,000} 1,622,coo} +30,000 | + 1°88 + 75,000 
Cumberland” (Bein... 1,223,000} 1,276,000] +538,000|+ 4°33 | +132,000 
Cornwall oo. 4sis 034m Wis 1,308,000 | 1,417,000] + 109,000 | + 8°33] +272,000 

Hngland .3..naeeow.: 43,611,000 | 40,343,000 | 3,268,000 | 7°49] 8,170,000 

Wales bsc4... fare metys, 6,226,000] 6,397,000]+ 171,000 |+ 2°74] +427,000 

SCOLLATIC "s,s. feted: 13,418,000 | 13,307,000] 111,000} 0°82 277,000 

Great Britain............ 63,255,000 | 60,053,000 | 3,202,000| 5°06} 8,005,000 

Troland i752: Bie> ade. 26,542,000 | 26,982,000 | + 440,000 | + 1°65 | + 1,100,000 

United Kingdom 


(including islands) 





90,106,000 | 87,326,000 | 2,780,000 





3°08 | £6,950,000 
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“‘ Here it appears that the total combined cattle and sheep stock 
of England in 1881 is less than that of 1868 by a head of live stock 
equivalent to 3,268,000 sheep; being a reduction of 7§ per cent. 
Put at 2/. 10s. per sheep, the money loss is 8,170,000/.; and this 
may be taken as near the amount of farmers’ capital in sheep and 
cattle alone which has been obliterated in the period of thirteen 
years. In Wales there has been an increase of 232 per cent., and in 
Scotland a decrease of under 1 per cent., making the decrease for 
Great Britain 5 per cent. Ireland shows an increase of 12 per 
cent., the result, for the United Kingdom being a diminution of 
3 per cent. This is, indeed, a sorry position at the close of thirteen 
years of agricultural toil and expenditure and application of 
improved methods in every process of husbandry, which should 
have greatly augmented the head of live stock as the most important 
portion of the visible wealth of the farmer. The severity of the 
loss in certain counties is very striking. In Oxfordshire, which has 
parted with 195 per cent. of its live stock, the money loss (at the 
rate of 2/. 108. per sheep) is 332,000/., which is 1/. 7s. per acre upon 
the 246,000 acres of pasture, clover, root, and green crops in the 
county. The counties which have gone back the most are Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Bucks, Berks, and Hereford; next come 
Norfolk, Leicester, Herts, Suffolk, and Notts; then Worcester, 
Monmouth, Gloucester, and Wilts. All the English counties have 
less live stock than they had thirteen years ago, except Lancashire, 
where there has been a trifling increase of 1} per cent.; Cumber- 
land, where the advance has been 44 per cent.; and Cornwall, 
where it has been 84 per cent. 

“The truth is more lamentable from the fact that the decrease 
in live stock has not occurred merely upon the same, but upon a 
larger total area of cultivated land; and not upon a smaller extent 
of ground allotted to food crops, but on a greater number of acres 
devoted to the keeping of the reduced head of animals. This 
appears from Table IIT. 

“In every county more land is now under permanent pasture, 
clover, grasses, green crops, and roots (mznus potatoes) than in 
1868. The addition to this green area is no less than 39? per cent. 
in Cornwall, 353 per cent. in Devonshire, 25 per cent. in Rutland, 
222 per cent. in Monmouth, 21 per cent. in Sussex, 20? per cent. in 
Surrey, 20; per cent. in Dorset, and 20 per cent. in Cumberland. 
England has 2,206,000 more acres of cattle and sheep crops and 
grass, or an addition of 154 per cent.; Wales, an addition of 22 per 
cent.; Scotland, of 13 per cent.; Ireland, of 3} per cent.; making 
10? per cent. increase for the United Kingdom. In estimating the 
value of these crops, we should be quite wrong if we assigned a 
money value per acre, and concluded that the increased acreage of 
152 per cent. in England meant that rate of increase in total worth 
to the growers. 
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TABLE ITT. 
Acres under 7 
Permanent Pasture, Clover, ExC8: 
Grasses, Green Crops, and Root Ape ase Increase 
County. Crops (minus Potatoes). per 
in 
1868. ) 1881. Thirteen Years. eh: 
Oxfordshire’s,.2c2 can. ee 230,000 | 246,000 16,000 6°9 
Warwickshire .1........sccscceeee 294,000 336,000 42,000 14°2 
Buckinghamshive................ 238,000 265,000 27,000 Rae 
MOP KG UITO Gacerccconearestecareantecs 199,000 220,000 21,000 10°5 
Herefordsnite tr). c..0sssNusceens 280,000 326,000 4.6,090 16°4 
Hoa 26) | ele ol AB Mer! og i LAS 555,000 624,000 69,000 12°4 
Leicestershire ...........0000000 318,000 363,000 45,000 I4'1 
Hertford shite. cesc:is.sesseb ds. 161,000 175,000 14,000 8°6 
PSTN Lem toa re oc eek ca aR ata s atti 3 334,000 370,000 36,000 10°7 
Nottinghamshire ................ 246,000 276,000 30,000 eA 
Worcestershire.............c0000 233,000 267,000 34,000 14°5 
Monmouthshire ............... 162,000 199,000 37,000 22°8 
Gloucestershire ..........060 421,000 468,000 47,000 I1'l 
WV PLES HIEG ps fUiceiBeroensestgaa 464,000 529,000 65,000 14'0 
d ATT oa, ecm PO Pee, COR 320,000 376,000 56,000 17% 
Northamptonshire ............ 328,000 365,000 37,000 Lie 
SHaflOPUSIITE, .cs.thsscen stent ere ee 420,000 474,000 54,000 12°8 
Ment... Win ss ee 4,03 ,000 448,000 45,000 ee | 
ELamips lire iin, a. tented Wik 381,000 435,000 54,000 I4°I 
Cambridgeshire _ ................ 174,000 200,000 26,000 14°9 
Yorkshire, West Riding .... 823,000 915,000 92,000 mae 
PODS ILC Tec ecravasteoneee ee 465,000 528,000 63,000 13.4 
Yorkshire, East Riding .... 332,000 365,C0O 33,000 9°9 
Bedfordshire © ...0.205.028 113,000 127,000 14,000 ro3 
Rattland’), Aisa). gh ghee: 48,000 60,000 | 12,000 2556 
Somersetshire .......c.cecseseees 601,000 707,000 106,000 17°6 
DUMPS Wits vit sauseis acer. sata teas 159,000 192,000 33,000 20°97 
AJ OVSELS LITO toss coscsustoshecocsvene 311,000 374,000 63,000 2072 
Theo nishire:Wi.steat... nceenote 724,000 806,000 82,000 11° 
PUNK ME petsel eg tecrau teres bee 368,000 445,000 77,000 20°9 
Derbyshire gerdi.y he 0s. A 387,000 438,000 51,000 iR°f 
Yorkshire, North Riding .. 514,000 590,000 76,000 147 
Huntingdonshire..............+ 81,000 9 3,000 12,000 14°8 
CHERDITA CRM teccincscossupse “He 371,000 429,000 58,000 15°6 
Westmoreland. ...............c008 193,000 226,000 33,000 17°O 
Northumberland ................ 484,000 551,000 67,000 13°8 
Deronshire Pe..)..9s..cccekes 618,000 838,000 - 220,000 zak 
AYA Tay pate) go ache on Speco 256,000 300,000 44,000 I7'I 
Middlese® «.. sess ithe totessenseese. 85,000 96,000 11,000 12°9 
SEAS ITO W sterecetestresaieeset 561,000 640,000 79,000 14°0 
Carmitierland ‘ccs tessccose ss 383,000 460,000 77,000 20°1 
Worn wall ane c cccresssc8e 284,000 394,000 113,000 39°7 
Hncland «Betsy gsvasnneow 14,333,000 16,539,000 2,206,000 ae 
AW GS fo be sic, eoateeu seer cote cs 1,824,000 2,228,000 404,000 e221 
SCOULATIC | sccenesssene nace 2,783,000 3,149,000 366,000 13°1 
Great Britain ............ 18,941,000 | 21,916,000 2,975,000 15°97 
Pyelarid | ieicaereceessss0tt 12,117,000 | 12,505,000 388,000 3°2 
ni Ki 
vaauaike ena 81,135,000 | 34,512,000 | 3,377,000 | 108 
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“Grass and feeding crops (with the exception of a small pro- 
portion of the hay, roots, &c., sold to supply non-agricultural 
horses) are realised in the form of animal produce, and their 
value is roughly measured by the number of animals (reduced to a 
common term in sheep, for comparison) which they feed. So that, 
instead of the greater acreage in 1881 showing an accession of 
wealth, which it would have done had it kept a larger head of stock, 
it merely represents so much extra expenditure in all the costs of 
cultivation; and this to feed, not the same, but a reduced head of 
live stock. The loss by the excessive growth of food in proportion 
to the number of animals has not been in the costly culture of roots 
and other green crops, such as vetches and cabbages; for the area 
in England under such cultivation was 2,258,000 acres in 1868, and 
334,000 in 1881. Wales had 81,000 acres in 1868, and 82,000 acres 
in 1881; Scotland had 505,000 acres in 1868, and 515,000 acres in 
1881; and Ireland had 421,000 acres in 1868, and 415,000 acres in 
1881. The increase of clover, sainfoin, and grasses under rotation 
has been greater. Hngland had 2,371,000 acres in 1868, and 
2,549,000 in 1881; Wales, 328,000 acres in the former year, 
331,000 in the latter; Scotland, 1,261,000 acres in 1868, and 
1,462,000 in 1881; and Ireland, 1,692,000 acres in 1868, and 
1,998,000 in 1881. The main increase, however, has been in per- 
manent pasture. In England there has been an addition of 1,952,000 
acres, or 20 per cent. in the thirteen years; in Wales, an addition 
of 400,000 acres, or 28 per cent.; in Scotland, an addition of 155,000 
acres, or 15 per cent.; and in Ireland an addition of 88,000 acres, or 
0°87 per cent. The comparison is not very exact, owing to some 
confusion in the earlier returns between permanent grass and grass 
broken up in rotation; but it is probably near enough for our 
present purpose. A part of the new area of pasture has come from 
expensive reclamations and inclosures, and part from the process 
of laying down arable land to grass, which is not so costly in execu- 
tion as it is burdensome by its long postponement of return for the 
outlay. While this extension of area for the maintenance of more 
cattle and sheep has been going on, the animals simultaneously 
falling off in number, the farmers have been abandoning a large 
breadth of their area of corn. As compared with 1868, Hngland 
has given up the growth of 539,000 acres of grain crops, or a 
decrease of 7 per cent.; Wales has 66,000 acres less, or 12 per cent.; 
Scotland has a small increase, namely, 19,000 acres, or 14 per cent.; 
and Ireland has lost 416,000 acres, being a decrease of 18 per cent. 
While England has probably 8 million pounds less farmers’ capital 
in live stock, it has a further 4 million pounds less in corn crops, 
altogether irrespective of the falling off in yield, than it possessed 
fourteen years ago. 

‘We have to face the fact that there is now a much lighter 
stocking per acre of our animal food crops, as compared with 
thirteen years ago: and this is corrected to only a small extent by 
the reduced acreage of straw crops. The decrease of live stock 
reckoned as sheep upon each hundred acres of grass, hay, herbage, 
root, and fodder crops is given for each county in the following 
table :— 
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TaBLE IV. 
Live Stock per Hundred Acres 

A of peony Faget e, me gt Lats po wateed Decrease 

"Roots (minus Potatoes). | (reckoned | Per Cent. 
County. Head of Stock reckoned as Sheep. | _@8 Sheep) per In 

ee Acres Thirtean 

1868. 1881. Thirteen Years. Years. 
CPSTOY IS NING sii oo ssasee 297 224 73 24. 
Wearwickshirer it cscs 317 226 91 23 
Buckinghamshive................ 301 220 81 26 
Berkshire) ciiyesg.cr Basten 277 205 72 22 
Herefordshire .............000006 287 209 78 oie 
NOE TOUR thas fle i tere vas eee ae 268 202, 66 24 
Leicestershire ............:006+ 372 249 95 28 
EPerGIDrashire + .!ss.ss..cc0c0-: 239 189 50 20 
AUTOM Sc: ORK, nabs deste: 280 207 63 22 
Nottinghamshire ................ 320 245 75 23 
Worcestershire...........ss0000e. 249 188 61 24 
Monmouthshire ............... 267 188 73 29 
Gloucestershire  .............0. 271 213, 59 21 
UV SEEAIIPO tatoo socdscecccsven eters 274 212 62 22 
HABER slants bM..Outss, feet cedeeess 281 2,13 68 24. 
Northamptonshire ............ 365 295 70 19 
Sbalordshive 13 .! bsehcowssceiie 265 212 53 20 
AUG Sah oe hake wneah valttieroses 378 eyte 68 18 
Bg OPEC nT saa eye hs OH id 256 205 51 19 
Oamibridgeshire '.....0).\...-. 334 266 68 20 
Yorkshire, West Riding.... 269 221 48 17 
Shmopshive Ash Wk hed 267 215 52 19 
Yorkshire, East Riding .... 317 265 52 16 
(BedLOrds ite, v5 ssececes es cscaces 318 261 bi 17 
tla alm Wot eeh ee soe aces sage tacves 410 303 107 26 
Somersetshire ......:....c0cc00- 314 248 66 zi 
WUETOY Ai. 2..betcesiete. dene 231 180 51 22 
Dorsetshire .....cs.cccssecceseess: 303 238 65 21 
Lincolnshire c.cssiss.sicseeceisssens 378 B22 56 14 
eh TEE er Toe ae aeres ea anet 316 248 68 27 
PGE VOUING syed coco: cts tke an a 267 225 4.2 15 
Yorkshire, North Riding .. 318 264 54 16 
Huntingdonshire ................ 383 320 63 16 
Qheamiras). 5 4..i.5.40.51 270 225 45 16 
Westmoreland ...........000++- 346 303 43 12 
Northumberland ................ 305 2,61 . AA 14 
AOC TON SIMEON) feccpee aac t cits: 352 255 97 29 
SEEN Wg VS TeRN Ad AR eden At Sage 226 198 28 aie 
Middlesex) ni Malaise nes 210 185 25 Il 
Lraneashine csi iiie ative eses 283 253 30 10 
Cumberland).5. yes; cc actt 319 24g 42 13 
Gorn wally si uci eta 4.60 359 101 21 
faves EN gence so ae 304 243 61 20 
Wialesecict ae eh, : 341 287 54 15 
PCObMAIG RY. AE. Ae 482 422 60 12 
Great Britain ............ 333 274 . 59 17 
A ns A Male epg ilar 219 215 4 1°8 

U. K. (including islands).... 289 253 36 a2 
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‘Surely it isa painful as well as startling truth that the density 
of stocking upon grass and forage crops in England is now 20 per 
cent. less than it was thirteen years ago ; that in Wales it is 15 per 
cent. less, and in Scotland 12 per cent. less, though Ireland shows 
a diminution of only $ percent. Nota single English county feeds 
as large a head of stock per 100 acres as it did. The ratio of 
decrease amounts to 29 per cent. in Monmouthshire, 28 per cent. in 
Warwickshire, 27 per cent. in Herefordshire and Devonshire, 26 per 
cent. in Buckinghamshire and Rutland, 25 per cent. in Leicester- 
shire, and 24 per cent. in Oxfordshire, Norfolk, Worcestershire, and 
Essex; and besides these counties which have been lowered to the 
grazing of three sheep or cattle in place of four, all the others show 
reductions ranging from 22 down to 10 per cent. British farmers 
have received lessons enough to turn more attention to pastoral 
rather than cereal husbandry ; the enlarged area of their grass and 
green crops and decrease in the breadth sown with corn prove that 
they have been striving to carry out the advice; and the natural 
result should have been seen in a substantial advance in the head of 
live stock—especially after thirteen years’ progress in management 
there should be a higher feeding power per acre beside the increase 
in number of acres of feeding crops grown. There is no escape 
from the conclusion that farmers would have multiplied their head 
of stock had they been able to do so. Their failure may be attri- 
buted in part to the deterrent and disabling influence of frequent 
years of disease, in which foot-and-mouth complaint, lung disease, 
and rot have committed excessive havoc; and in part to a general 
wasting of the means of farm occupiers through other causes. If 
we take the head of sheep and cattle reckoned as sheep which 
existed in 1868 to be represented by 100, the relative numerical 
value of the stock in each succeeding year appears as in the follow- 
ing table, limited to five of the counties which have suffered most, 
with columns also for England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 


TaBLE V.—Proportional Numbers Representing the Head of Sheep and 
Cattle (reckoned as Sheep) in each Year, 1868-81. 


























Year sabirani genre hernaneem eset tc ltang | Ney |Plnad {end 

1 pki EAA Po 100 100 100 too |100}100} 100 | 100 | 100 
7 97 94 96 96 | 92} 96] 100 | 97 | 101 
FEU a tet ot titac 93 93 93 oor |. SZ. ost) LOL 96 |102 

7 eRe 86 88 85 83 | 85| 90] 100 |. g9 | 105 
fy a ees 88 92 86 oe |. OL! 94) 104 paar 1 107 
“ae eae iar neti 93 99 96 go, | 101) 101} 109 | 10s ‘| 110 
BPA SZ cy 98 | 108 100 96 |101|104| 113 | 106 |109 
Be), Be .tesde-taoee 100 Ic4 98 92 92/101} 109 | 104 | 108 
CET oe eee Oe 93 99 92 87 86} 98| 107 | 102 | 108 
Fe Ae REL SO 89 95 86 84 88} 96| 105 | 1or | 105 
ie ont 89 95 88 89 | 93] 97| 104 | ror | 108 
(ki ote lee 91 96 94, 92 | 87] 99] 108 | 99 |107 
erie AN, 85 86 84 8s | 86] 9s| 107 | 101 | 101 
“UTNE Se Sere aR Ee 80 81 81 80 84| 92| 102 99 |101 
Mean of lst 7yrs| 93 96 94, 92 94} 97| 104 | 102 | 105 
Re aah 4, 1°89 94 89 87 88] 97| 106 | 101 | 105 


» 1» 25, | 82 83 82 82 | 85] 93| 104 | 100 {101 
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“The great drought of 1868, succeeded quickly by another hot 
summer in 1870, and this immediately followed by two years of 
great prevalence of foot-and-mouth disease, brought the herds and | 
flocks very low, except in Wales and in Ireland, and not to such an 
extent in Scotland as in England. A maximunr head of stock was 
attained in 1874 and 1875; then came a decline, partially recovered 
at the June census of 1879. But since then the fall in numbers has 
been rapid, sheep-rot and cattle diseases having made excessive 
ravages, while the. last three years’ failing corn crops destroyed a 
serious proportion of the capital which would have been otherwise 
available for raising animal produce. It will be observed in the 
table that the fall in the proportional head of stock from the mean 
of the first seven years 1868-74 to the mean of the last two years 
1880-81, is represented in Oxfordshire as 93 to 82; in Warwick- 
shire, 96 to 83; in Buckinghamshire, 94 to 82 ; in Berkshire, 92 to 
82; in Norfolk, 94 to 85. For England the fall is 97 to 93; Wales 
maintains the rate of stocking; Scotland shows a fall of 102 to 100, 
and Ireland, 105 to 101. | 

‘“‘ It may occur to many persons that improvement in the quality 
of our sheep and cattle may have something to do with the want of 
increase in their number. Maturing and marketing animals at an 
earlier age must have the effect of lessening the stock of old sheep 
enumerated at the census; or, which is the same thing, must con- 
tribute a larger supply of meated animals from the same standing 
head of stock. But this greater number of fat animals annually 
disposed of to the butcher means so many more bred. And the 
agricultural returns prove that fewer, instead of more, calves and 
lambs have been produced in the latter part of the fourteen years’ 
period than at its commencement. Indeed, the decrease in breeding 
is remarkable. Thus, the crop of lambs dropped in 1881 was less 
than that of 1868 to the extent of 66 per cent. in Cheshire, 55 per 
cent. in Buckinghamshire, 54 per cent. in Warwickshire, 52 per 
cent. in Leicestershire, 48 per cent. in Worcestershire, and so on, 
down to 8 per cent. in Northumberland and a trifling increase in 
Cornwall. Hngland bred 27 per cent. fewer lambs last year than it 
did thirteen years before; Wales, 18 per cent.; Scotland, 11 per 
cent.; and Ireland 28 per cent. fewer than in 1868. A simultaneous 
increase in the number of calves dropped is intimated by the 
additional number of cows and heifers in milk or in calf. This was 
72 per cent for England, 1; per cent. for Wales, and 1 percent. for 
Scotland, while Ireland had less by 7? per cent. In England the 
increase of 116,000 calves does not compensate for a decrease of 
2,136,000 lambs; for, reckoning the former as lambs, six for one, 
the calves were equivalent to an addition of 696,000, against a loss 
of 2,136,000. The next table sets forth the smallness of the addi- 
tion to the cows and heifers in comparison with the diminishing of 
the crop of lambs by a half or a third in many counties. In Oxford- 
shire, Warwickshire, Herefordshire, Monmouthshire, Leicestershire, 
Somersetshire, and Derbyshire, the falling off in lambs is enormous, 
and the increase in cows and heifers very little. Norfolk dropped 
38 per cent. fewer lambs in 1881 than in 1868, yet did not increase 
the number of its cattle dams at all. Shropshire had 36 per cent. 
fewer lambs, and no increase in cows and heifers. And the counties 
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of Gloucester, Wilts, and Stafford have fewer lambs by 22 to 43 per 
cent. with a reduction of cows and heifers at the same time of 3 to 
5 per cent. 












































Tasie VI. 
é peprease i Increase in Number 
County. a a Sg YE Aabta Cows =i Heifers, ce 
Thirteen Years, | Pet Cent. | in Milk or in Calf, in | Per Cent. 
1868-81. the same Period. 

OPAL OPASiG aM eek cates 68,000 40 1,000 6°2, 
Warwickshire .............s000 91,000 54 1,000 ee: 
Buckinghamshive................ 74,000 55 3,000 Dae 
MVOTESHITO oo i cicvectetesseerietes 45,000 34 2,000 bee 
Herefordshire ............0s0000+ 58,000 40 1,000 4°0 
a, ad) 4. aoe EP oe Pe 137,000 38 — o'0 
Leicestershire .........:cccceees 90,000". [ie 9 62 1,000 3'0 
Hertfordshire. ............<..0ccss- 29,000 37 1,000 9'O 
IMEIUC AS «cea cestaneZaseenssabuee seas 64,000 26 — o'O 
Nottinghamshire ................ 61,000 42 2,000 9'0 
Worcestershire ............s000e+ 49,000 48 3,000 13'0 
Monmouthshire ............... 29,000 43 1,000 6'6 
Gloucestershire  ...........0. 68,000 34 — 2,000 —5°0 
ECE SIE 2 aa ae lee a 69,000 22 — 2,000 —4°0 
A Te eae 9 Ae a PR re 52,000 31 4,000 [9°0 
Northamptonshire ............ 79,000 35 3,000 13°6 
MU ROTUS NILE Myo). 01 Adee biees 63,000 43 — 2,000 —3°0 
gE SR er ies ae a : 42,000 iI 2,000 7°4 
Elam pshires +.22.25, ck sacesice arene 60,000 Py 9,000 31'0 
Cambridgeshire ............... 22,000 18 2,000 18°1 
Yorkshire, West Riding.... 98,000 30 11,000 LI'L 
PSO DS NIEGN secocysBinteast Ascend: 73,000 36 0,000 foie 
Yorkshire, East Riding .... 63,000 25 2,000 8°6 
podfordslitvew 4ot-.i2.:.Jecuse 21,000 28 2,000 bsp 
pe hiS ets tak See ieee Meee coer 15,000 35 0,000 (oMfe) 
Somersetshire ...........cce00008 89,000 36 6,000 Tt 64 
CATILS Roh SER REe ea Ae ae ae 14,000 40 4,000 21° 
Dorsetshire ..........c.:cceecceee 43,000 2 5,000 E13 
AM COUTIS HIE chr... cls cckeceereseost 115,000 18 7,000 1553 
SATE Ts ee AO ey ee 31,000 14 5,000 ties 
2025 CUVey ee Sane 40,000 38 2,000 3°5 
Yorkshire, North Riding .. 62,000 21 3,000 61 
Huntingdonshivre................. 14,000 21 1,000 16°6 
AL 6 ape aioe A See 49,000 66 11,000 13°5 
Westmoreland .............000+ 13,000 IO 2,000 9°5 
Northumberland ................ 29,000 8 0,000 owe) 
EP ROMIGILING: | dices! Rccince saat 73,000 21 8,000 10°8 
OE UATE Ae ciendescrcratictesss 12,000 16 1,000 5°0 
HUE MEILEDG OX, ccc. Jcc tsi swearineas 3,000 27 1,000 6°6 
UATIOAB UEC, snc cobbvwacdnasucnsant 18,000 py te 9,000 7°83 
Cumberland. «...........scseede00 16,000 IO 1,000 aie 
Chovmawall i acess eh accent + 7,000 + 4 7,000 14°5 

England. 22sec ties 2,136,000 27 116,000 a 

Waled a Sera 156,000 18 5,000 1'9 

BcoLlanie (.tee ceca ts 273,000 1I 4,000 1°O 

Great Britain ............ 2,566,000 Z 126,000 5°8 

AMOI sacesztdeamistes ious 460,000 28 — 116,000 omer! 
U. K. including islands ....| 3,029,000 a3 9,000 O'2 
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“Whatever causes may have operated, other than the depletion 
of farmers’ capital, it is a melancholy position of our agriculture to 
be still breeding less and less of the very stock which it most needs. 
Yet the necessities of farmers drove them to reduce the lamb crop 
of England in 1881 to 5,564,000 head, which is 84 per cent. below 
the 6,199,000 in 1880, 11% per cent. below the 6,295,000 of 1879, 
and 20 per cent. below the 7,034,000 of 1878. The increase in 
cows and heifers is small in comparison; the number having been 
1,621,000 in 1881, against 1,593,000 in 1880, 1,604,000 in 1879, and 
1,568,000 in 1878, the increase for the three years being 33 per 
cent. As compared with 1878 there was a loss of 731,000 lambs, and 
a gain of only 53,000 calves, supposing each cow or heifer in milk 
or in calf in June to breed one within the year; and, computed at six 
lambs for one calf, the calves do not make up for half the lambs. 

“It might be thought that the rate of decrease of live stock in 
each county probably bears some relation to the extent of pasture 
land as compared with arable; but examination of the statistics 
does not afford a confirmation of this view. As to differences 
apparent upon small in comparison with large holdings, the infor- 
mation is of considerable interest and importance. The facts avail- 
able on this point are contained in two returns obtained in 1875, 
and again in 1880, giving the number of holdings of different sizes, 
the total acreage of each class of holding, and the numbers of sheep 
and cattle upon each class of holdings. Compmting from these 
figures, we are able to present the comparison in the following form : 
































TARE VII. ap gh 
—$$ $e —$$$<—- 
1875. 1880. Deereane 
i in Head Decrease 
Class of Holdings. Eas: eee see iu Pee Pee nee ey trae 

Cattle | Sheep |. Cattle, | Cattle | Sheep | © Cattle, Cattle, the 
aida | ant. [es8HeR"2 | oan | ait. arehanel| rstoned es | ve Yar 

sands. | sands. | Thousands.} sands. | sands. |Thousands. Sheep. 

Fifty acres and ype 
under, average 964 | 1,808] 7,592 924 | 1,498] 47,042 550,000 Phe bi 
size 12 acres .... ea 

From 50 to 100 9°6 
acres, average 699 | 2,126] 6,320 659 | 1,754] 5,708 612,000 } ab ied 
size 74 acres . era 

From 100 to 300) } ha 
acres, average }|1,695 | 7,592] 17,762 | 1,678 | 6,432] 16,500 | 1,262,000 } 1'o* 
size 174 acres . | Look 

From 300 to 500 3°8 
acres, peer 563 | 4,039| 7,447 573 | 3,694) 7,132 285,000 } be 19m 
Size 373 acres . 8st 

From 500 to 1,000 o'7 
acres, pte: 244 | 2,865) 4,329 260 | 2,735 | 4,295 34,000 } + 6°5* 
size 663 acres . 4°6t 

Above 1,000 acres, + 10°! 
average S1Ze1,272 40 656 896 47 705 987 + 91,000 | +17°5* 
BOTOR. co ccoatvons<tovoks aS 3 

6°0 
Engtend- seo. 4,205 |19,088 | 44,818 [4,141 |16,819| 41,665 | 2,653,000 } Tas 
11°8t 





* Cattle. + Sheep. 
ES SRL IT SE ES ET TE II IS EC IE EP ESS I EES TES LE FEEDS TE SIE SEALE IOI ALICE 
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‘In the five years 1875 to 1880 the stock of sheep and cattle 
numerically valued as sheep fell 6 per cent. in England. The 
decrease was of greatest amount, not upon the class of smallest 
occupations, but upon the next class of farms, between 50 and 
100 acres, of the average area of 74 acres, where it was 93 per cent. 
On the holdings under 50 acres, averaging 12 acres each, the 
decrease was 7; per cent.; on farms between 100 and 300 acres, 
averaging 174 acres, it was about 7 per cent.; on farms between 
300 and 500 acres, averaging 373 acres, the reduction was less, or 
32 per cent.; farms between 500 and 1,000 acres maintained their 
head of stock all but a loss of three-quarters per cent.; and on the 
large holdings, over 1,000 acres, of the average size of 1,272 acres, 
the live stock, instead of diminishing, largely increased, namely, by 
10 per cent. Large farms are plainly favourable to preservation 
and development of live stock in times of agricultural depression. 

“‘ The relative decrease of cattle compared with that of sheep is 
less on the smallest farms than on holdings in the next class; and 
the loss in sheep exceeded 17 per cent. in each class. Farms 
between 100 and 300 acres lost 1 per cent. of their stock of cattle 
and 15; per cent. of their sheep. The medium occupations, 
averaging 373 acres each, show an increase in cattle of 13 per cent., 
but a decrease in sheep of 84 percent. A greater increase of cattle, 
namely, 65 per cent., and a reduction in the sheep stock of 44 per 
cent. appear on farms averaging 663 acres; and on the largest class 
of holdings, averaging 1,272 acres each, cattle increased by the 
satisfactory proportion of 173 per cent., and sheep also about 73 
per cent. For England the five years brought a reduction of 
15 per cent. in the cattle stock, and 113 per cent. in the sheep. 

“We present the above statements illustrating the decline in 
agricultural wealth and production, leaving to farm occupiers and 
their landlords to consider how far the facts constitute an indict- 
ment against their craft or only a record of its misfortunes; how 
far the conditions under which farming is conducted are answerable 
for this failure to supply the demand for cheaper food; or whether 
the seasons alone are to blame, and no remedial measures, either 
legislative, social, or commercial, need be adopted for turning the 
land once more towards prosperity.” 
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Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch— 

III und IV Heft, fiir 1879. Gewerbliche Industrie, ) 
Handel, Eisenbahnen, Strassen, Fluss- und See- 
Schifffahrt, Post, Telegraphenr ......1...01+0decsessserrseeee 

VI Heft, fiir 1879. Privat- und Strafrechts-pflege, 
Peorilau bertretan gen 2. Ae ences Bs iasgeonnhh<osade eee 


TASC MUP ASSO..  SPAPCASKON, oincetersesassasensersoarereness i 


Imperial Central 
Statistical Com- 
mission 
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Austria and Hungary—Contd. 
Praausz. Tydenni zprava o timrtich v Praze a obcech | The Statistical 
spojenych, kteréz jsou, &e. (Current numbers)........ Bureau 


Oesterreichisch - Ungarische, Sparkassen - sili as : 
(Current numbers.) Folio. Wien .........s.sssssessseerees The Editor 


Belgium— 
Ville de Bruxelles— 
Annuaire Démograyhique et Tableaux Statistiques 


des Causes de Décés. 1881. 20° anneé, 1882 ...{ Dr. EH. Janssens, 
Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique, Démogra- Brussels 
phique et Médicale. (Current numbers) _............ 
China— 


Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai— 
I. Statistical Series. No. 2. Customs Gazette. | 


IN 62°52, Oct. Dec; ISSA Ae Ae etree 
II. Special Series. No. 2. Medical Reports for | Sir Robert Hart, 
half-year to 30th Sep., 1881. 22nd issue ............ K.C.B. 


III. Miscellaneous Series. No. 6. List of the 
Chinese Lighthouses, Light-vessels, Buoys and 
‘Beacous for 18822) 0thiesue Geer eee ee: J 


Denmark— 

Statistisk Tabelverk, Fjerde Rekke, Litra D. Nr. 4 
Vare-Indférselen og Udforselen, Handels-Flaaden, Roval Statistieatpa. 
Skibsfarten samt Breendevins-Frembringelsen, m.m. ebrd haere pee a 
I Aaret, 1880. pp. cv + 219, la. 4°. Kjébenhayn,| 7" 

BSE Sissi ep sesupeessasesabecpeaeeep ieee ener rebel Mes meCE Ones eee oa? ,| 


Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 4¢¢e—6¢e Hefte, 1882.| The Danish Political 
Ki Obenhavin'si, Mish Meee arene ee vn theese seents Economy Society 


The Director-General 


of Statistics 


Egypt. Navigation par le Canal de Suez. Bulletin 
Trimestriel de la—2™e année. No. 4., au 31 Dec., 


HBS 1: cilse Oaire, 1882 ....51.ccasatnns Meant anecser eeaemee titan 
France— : 
Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de . 
Législation comparée. Avril et Mai, 1882................ \ M.A. De Foville 


Ministére des Travaux Publics— 
Bulletin du—Janvier—Mars, 1882 wo... icsssseseseseeee 
Chemins de Fer Frangais d’Intérét Général. Docu- | The Ministry of 
ments Statistiques relatifs 4 l’années 1872 et 1879. Public Works 
Theo Ab italy) 1a ana Mets fd Ra Bog Une a wi uc 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1881-82— 

Partie Littéraire. AvriI—JUin occ ceesssesscssenseseees 

Partie Technique. Mars—Mai............ ce essseseneneee <i 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 78—%6, 

Hie™e BUNES MALI; LO pe uas tell hasetimer neater bans 4) 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la—? : 

[Avail hati 1 S62 an alnalianitinss | MBC f The Society 
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Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs. 
Band LIII. Nos. 2,3, 4, und Erginzungsheft. 1882 | The Imperial Statis- 
Statistisches J ahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. Dritter tical Office, Berlin 
Jahrgang, 1882. vii + 186 pp., diagrams ................ 
Bertin. Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Bureaus 
der Stadt—Eheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille 
und Witterung, &. (Current numbers)... 
FRANKFURT-A-M. Statistische Mittheilungen itiber| Geographical and 
den Civilstand der Stadt—im Jahre 1881. La. 8vo. Statistical Society 
Saxony. Zeitschrift des K. Sachsischen Statistischen The  Statishital® Bu- 
Bureau’s. XXVII Jahrgang, 1881. Heft i und i PN 
Marz, 1882. Ja. Stow 1 Dresden, 2h ..csssuse-serdosineveysdede 


Italy— 

Annali del’ Industria e del Commercio, 1882— 
Sulle applicazioni Industriali della corrente elettrica. ) 
EG pps la. Bv0, 2:4: Basen A eee Bee anny 

Atti Parlamentari. Camera dei Deputati. Legis- 
latura XIV. Prima Sessione (1880-81), N. 308. 
Riordinamento dell’ imposta fondiaria. Sm. folio. 
Heorasy LBS Oy Aa ads; Winds cis Aaa ae ee 

Atti della Giunta par la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle 
Condizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. VI, Fasc. I, 
Atos. «Roms LESS a..APd Bink. Se eae 

Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. (Current numbers.) 1882............ 

Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti degli 
Istituti d’ Emissione. Anno xii; No. 12. 1881; 
Anno;xilt, Nosa 1,20 1882. ...25.15..040 eee ees 

Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 
Ky NOS OSSD Gutissetensccectce Messets spe ee 

Bollettino Bimestrale del Biselsrmios Anno vi, No. 6. 
1881); anno’ vii; Not Lis 1682 An Ae 

Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current numbers) 

Bollettino Consolare. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 1882...........cc:ccceceee 

Inchiesta Parlamentare sulla Marina Mercantile. 
(1881-82.) Vol. iii. Riassunti dell’ Inchiesta orale 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau of Berlin 


The Director-General 
of Statistics 


3s FF 


e scritta. 873 pp., 4to. Roma, 1882 oe 
Sulle condizioni della Marina Mercantile Italiana al 31 
Dicembre, 1881. | Svds "Rie 4... Rete eke athel i en.tie, 


Sedicesima Relazione sul Servizio Postale in Italia, 
1880. clxxvi + 301 pp., la 4to. Roma, 1881 ........ 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione e di 
Esportazione dal 1° Gennaio, 1881, al 30 Aprile, 


1882;. La Ato. ....).cdds HUA, MAME dees ccsetekensd a avbelisaleiee. J 
Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste, Compagnia di—1831-81. : 
Cloth, diagrams, & 0.0.0... tr recat | at } M. Besso, Trieste 
Netherlands— 


Vijfjarig Overzigt van de Sterfte naar den Leeftijd en) 
de Oorzaken van den Dood in Elke Gemeente van utncea ty eee 
Nederland, gedurende, 1875-80. 1181 pp., la 4to., L ee Se 
1882. (Death-rate from all Causes in each Parish Pat 
of the Netherlands) ciated. Nena ReaNn AA Rweias 

Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte naar den) The Statistical 
leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Neder} Society of the 
land. Jan. to March, 1882 ........ Sab Ab doors adits Netherlands 


VOL. XLV. PART I. 26 
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Portugal— - 4 
Lissoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Géographia pial ! 
BE UORIC ATTN OF. “OO Whar were testpecces casey screantscpaseemnttes iaaten The Seeds 


Spain— : 
Sociedad Geografica de Madrid—Boletin de la— : 
Tome, xii, Nos. 8225. 1889 iti seeaieaae ane Monies 
Revista Topografica y Estadistica. (Currentnumbers).... The Editor 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Norvége. Troisiéme } 
année, 1881. 108 pp., la. 8vo. Kristiania, 1882. 
Norges Officielle Statistik— 
C. No.1. Tabeller vedkommende. Folkemeng- 
dens Bevegelse i Aarene 1876-80. 
(Movement of Population) _............ 
C. No. 12. Tabeller vedkommende. Norges Berg- | The Central Statisti- 
verksdrifti Aarene 1876-79. (Mining ¢ cal Bureau, Chris- 
Industries), 2... cosstuabeead ee ete egngects tiania 
C. No. 16. (Tidligere C. No. 34). Uddrag af 
Aarsberetninger fra de forenede 
Rigers. Konsuler for Aaret 1880. 
4 de Hefte. (Consular Reports) .... 
Meddelelser fra Det statistiske Centralbureau. 
No. 1 og 2. Férste Bindi) 1$8242.26 420-00 J 








SwEeDEN— Officiela Statistik—La. 4to. Stockholm, 1882— 
B. Rattsvasendet Ny foljd XXIII: 1,2. Chefens 
for Kongl. Justitie-Departementet fér 4r 
L880 5,.. (I Gstice): .cc.cec ete cine: eee eee 
D. Fabriker och Manufakturer. Commerce 
Collegii for ar 1880. (Factories and Manufac- 
i a:) eee ee ee ee ONS We es 
Inrikes Sjéfart och Handel. Commerce Collegii | 
for ar 1880. (Commerce and Navigation) .... 
G. Fangvarden. Ny fodljid XXII. Fangvérds— 
Styrelsens for ar 1880. (Penitentiaries and 
W orkhouses) = fu ach ieee area 
Telegrafvaisendet. Ny fdljd XXI. Telegraf— 
Styrelsens for ar 1881. Diagrams. (Tele- 
VANS). 53,.K.s...020 Peed ssateonseeseacenvenoenonees swe | The Central Statisti- 
Helso-och Sjukvarden. II. Ofverstyrelsens Ofver | cal Bureau, Stock- 
Hospitalen fér ar 1880. (Medical Service)... holm 
L. Statens Jernvigstrafik, 19>. Allman Svensk 
Jernvagsstatistik for ar 1880. Jemte Nagra 
uppgifter om Jernvigstrafiken &r 1881. 
Diagrams, (Railways) aos cena. 
Annexe.—Tableau Statistique des Chemins de Fer 
de la Suéde, de la Norvége et du Danemark, 
pour Vexercise 1880 siseah G0 .c0bin, cap eee wee 
M. Postverket. 16 och 17. Generalpoststyrelsens, 
den 31 December, 1881, i underdanighet 
afgifna, Berittelse om Postverkets Forvaltning 
under aren 1879 och 1880 (Postal Service) .... 
Q. Skogsvisendet. XII. Skogs-Styrelsens for ar 
1880. Diagram. (Woods and Forests) ........ J 
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Sweden and Norway— Contd. 
SwEDEN— Officiela Statistik—Contd.— 

R. Valstatistik. V. Statistiska Centralbyrans ) 
rorande Riksdagsmannavalen dren 1879-81. 
CP OLE Ca ea Mitte Bt oh USOE SANS TS SAL HA: 
X. Aflénings—och Pensionsstatistik. I: 1. Statis- | The Central Statisti- 
tiska Centralbyrans. Afgifven &r 1881. } cal Bureau, Stock- 

(Salaries‘and Pensions) ......ccccccsiolitsqecthesscuseite holm 
Statistisk. Tidskrift. Sveriges Officiela Statistik i 
Sammandrag. 1881. 8vo. Stockholm. (Avec un 
Index en. Frangais Pa weeepeM Herds. x.0lee salt ccheeceisee. 








Switzerland—Grvive. Bibliothéque Publique de— . 
ESBT C20 pp, Six SVOs Wai Aetaeteeeee nese valbavoned ates -oa0¥ } The Library 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture— 

Special Report. No. 42. Upon the Condition of 
Winter Grain, and upon Numbers and Génsition | 
of Farm Animals of the United States. April, 1882 | The Department of 

Report of Wheat and Corn on hand in the seven r Agriculture 
States producing a surplus of Corn. Sheet. Wash- 

IN BUOIE, LOS Zap cae svase ces ebessddonrqgaeeare shecavelace edd Catia teins | 

Bureau of Statistics— 

Commercial Relations. Reports of Consuls on Com- ) 
merce, Manufactures, &c. Nos. 16 and 18, 

Bavrparyien@ April, 1882 -....c-tccwsssanssarssacegnausdeasss> 

Statistical Abstract, 1881. 4th No. 

Finance, Coinage, Commerce, Immigration, Ship- { Bureau of Statistics, 
ping, the Postal Service, Population, Railways, { Washington 
Agriculture, Coal and Iron, &. vi + 165 pp., 
la. 8yo.. \Washington, 1882222 R.cgeemenns 

Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. 





Nos..7,.8, and 9} h1881¢82) :.....523, olin aonmas: J 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880— 
Instructions to Hnumer ators .........ccssrrercsesrsereereeseees | 


Blank Specimens of various Schedules used _............ 

Census Bulletins, numerous Specimens of— ............ 

Selected Nativities, according to Census of 1880. 
[(7-597.] Census Bulletin, No. 275 wc F. A. Walker, Esq., 

History and present Condition of the Fishery In- + Superintendent of 
dustries. By G. B. Goode, Esq. The Seal Census 
Islands of Alaska. By Hy. W. Elliott. 176 pp., 
plates, plans, &c., 4to. Washington, 1881 ............ 

Statistics of the Iron and Steel production. Com- 
piled by J.M.Swank, Esq. 180 pp.,maps, 4to. 1881 ) 

Sugar Cane and Rice Production in 1879. Extra 
Guihe STU ESE IIE vise vn. seine toe einen RR a ena seeniesirecanilden 

Finance Report, 1881. Annual Report of the Secre-) 
tary of the Treasury on the State of the Finances, 
with the following Reports of Treasury Officers 


attached :— Commissioner of Internal Revenue, | The Secretary of the 
Comptroller of the Currency, Director of the Mint, Treasury, Wash- 
First and Second Comptrollers, Commissioner of ington 


Customs, The Six Auditors, Treasurer of the United 
States, Register of the Treasury, Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. xl + 666 pp., cloth, 8vo. ........... 
nee 
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United States—Contd. 

New Yorx Starz. Annual Report of the Com- 
missioner of Police and Excise of the City of > P. L. Jenkins, Esq. 
Brooklyn for 1881. 110 pp., la. ae pinch ite 

Massacuuserts. Thirteenth Annual Report of the , 
Bureau of Statistics of Catone Neale 1s | Carrol D. Wright, 
Wages, Prices, and Profits. xiv +459 pp., cloth, 8vo. 

RuopE Istanp. Report of Deaths in cue E. M. Snow, Esq., 
during March, 18821. ..0.2)..11.:,.2...dessdatbebads Adige Mee ttvs ares M.D. 


Esq., Boston 


Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. Pro- 
ceedings of the—Parts 1 to 3, January—December, + The Academy 
1881,” Plates; la. Bvo.%...chiu ical ase eereenen ae 


American Geographical Society. Bulletin of the— ; 
No. 4, 1881; No. 1, 1882. 8vo. New York ........ ae now, 
American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia. Pro- 
ceedings of the—Vol. xix, No. 109. June— eS 


Deeember, 1881. (Plates: 2 ee eee ee 

Bankers’ Magazine. April—June, 1882. New York........ The Editor 

Franklin Institute. Journal of the—Vol. lxxxii, Nos. Ths Tisiiotion 
46.) | Philadelphia; 1882.1). 6). 2camc ite seessead ake 

Medical Herald. The—Vol. ii, No. 36. Louisville, The Editor 
TSS 2 eicssdesntgud soncsees tpotuiee nse iae eerie ett sae Sate ie an cee 

Smithsonian Institution. Annual Report of the Board 
of Regents, for the year 1880. x + 772 pp., clot The Institution 
plates, la. 8vo. Washington, 1881 .........cssssssserseenees 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions, 
Canada, Dominion of—La. 8vo. OTTrawsa— 
Agriculture. Report of the Minister of—for 1881 ....) 
Auditor General. Report of the—to 30th June, 1881 
Canadian Pacific Railway. Returns relating to the— 


DBS Zo caksieentsastisnns00 fe nomeshscanamsnescegseg seme N eeepc tt amnen meen ee 
Census of April, 1881," Vol. 7 fetges, sabe ae ee ace 
Civil Service Commission. Second Report of the— J.-C. Bourmok Ez 
with Appendix and Minority Report. 1881............ Dist aad hed? eae 
Criminal Statistics for 1880. (Appendix to Report of 
Minister of Agriculture for 1881) ........::.cccccccsssscersersees 


Estimates for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 1883 | 
Fire and Inland Marine Insurance Companies. 
Abstract of Statements of —1881 ..........c.cesseeesraseeeee: 
Geological and Natural History Survey. Report of | The Director of the 


Progress for 1879-80. Maps, plates, la. 8vo. .........+. Geological Survey 
Indian Affairs. Report of Department of—for 1881.) 
IAPR, JRA Y erate ss shonbsotessdotnaranepscevsipsnaudiareammenee een die 


Inland Revenue— 
Report, Returns and Statistics of the—to 30th June, 


LBS See tee sa Deter oye BO Bie eet J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 
Weights and Measures. Eighth Report on—Sup- and J. M. Court- 


plement to Report of Inland Revenue, 1881 ........ ney, Esq. 
Adulteration of Food, and Analysis of Water. Sup- | 
plement to Report of Inland Revenue, 1881 ........ 
Interior. Annual Report of the Department of the— 
fo BOb eS me)) LSS Ms ie ian eset htieen acbdeddsps (eleetov du veks ates J 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Conéd. 
Canada, Dominion of —Contd. 
Justice. Annual Report of the Minister of—to 30th 


ef ALT LOL Wee ee rer east ora n,m. Le cB Seaert se daake vig. Bourinot, Esq., 
Marine and Fisheries. Fourteenth Annual Report on + and J. M. Court- 
Serb) GOEL Adee ROS Mia eens a Secret satanacacasttidle a.m ees | ney, Esq. 


Militia. Report on the State of the—for 1881. .... } 
North-West Territory—Large sheets, 1881— 
Map showing Dominion Land Surveys ............ cee 
General Map of part of the North-West Terri- 
tory andiod: Manshana gt A vedenl. <td sities: 0d J. M. Courtney, Esq. 
Map of part of the Province of Manitoba, showing 
Dominion Land surveyed, and Lands disposed of. ) 
Postmaster-General. Report of—to 30th June, 1881) 
Public Accounts, to 80th June, 1881 oo... eee 1 
Public Works. Report of the Minister of—for 1880-81 
Railways and Canals. Report on—to 30th June, 1881 
Railway Statistics of —1880-81. Map... 
Railway Work between Emory’s “Bar and _ Port 
Moody B: Cx; USB82.2 sis ric.dk Ree cee Pee cadees 
Secretary of State. Report of the—for 1881.........0.0.... 
Trade and Navigation. Tables of—to 30th June, 1881 } 
Ontario. Toronto Harbour. Report on—1882. Plan ) 


r J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 


Cyprus— 
Report by Her Majesty’s High Commissioner, for 
T8a0.. 93 pp., told» | |,.O-3092 ]1)...1 200 dda. } 
Cyprus Gazette, for 3rd March, 1882, with results of Dr. F. W. Barry 
census taken 4th April, 1881. Folio. WNicosia........ 
India, British— 
Moral and Material Progress and Condition of—during | C. C. Princep, Esgq., 


the year 1879-80. 16th No. 345. 1881.0... India Office 
Review of the External Land Trade of—for 1880-81. ) 
int 27 pp; folio. - Caleutts, [SB 2 at reir cenaueooces | 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos.11 and | The Indian Govern- 
TB LSS1-B2 05... 2d cnzseorncscobnnen-otoeteadeeliah ah a mnaauenten dae. eb ment 
Trade by Land with Foreign Countries. Accounts of, 
Nor oe LS82-82 ota Be sie bel gupedege ae sdveauea ; EM ani 
BENGAL, Census of —1881. owing the population in 
each district in 1872 and in 1881 ee: a at ahah } J.A.Bourdillon, Esq. 


The Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of—Vol. 51, Part 1, No.1. 1882.............5... 
Extra No. to Part 1. 1880. Newseries. Vol. si The Society 
Proceedings of —Nos: 1-3. T8820 0....i..h.. ck ciesceeee 


The Registrar-Gene- 


the Vital Statistics of Sydney and Suburbs, March, ral, N.S. Wales. 


New South Wales. Registrar-General’s Report a 
TOD OA Date Fr asd ee rene ees Made hs Mh ciseikid 
Queensland. Supplement to the Government Gazette, | The Registrar-Gene- 
containing Vital Statistics. (Current numbers)........... ral, Queensland 


Victoria— 
Census of — 
Conjugal Condition of the People. 1871 and 1881 ....H. H. Hayter, Esq. 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions— Contd. 
Victoria— Contd. 
Census of— 
‘1881. Birthplaces and Ages of the People................ 
1881. Religions and Birthplaces of the Bese H. H. Hayter, Esq. 
Bingles tables Of each. « WLIO. ..-2.< jun ssnseemeaepe an 
Statistical Register of the Colony of—for 1880— 
Part VIII, Religious, Moral, and Intellectual 
IPPOSTESE 2 us. roase-biveoonnsssvusesensenaebnnadeayeuereta cepaninee tae Benen’ . 
Part XU Production Wx.....asd.thaeties Oe en eeseee aes 
Mining Surveyors and Registrars. Reports to 31st] Minister of Mines, 
December, UBB] oi. 0.0k aie eRe ao aE eee Victoria 


United Kingdom— 

Alkali Acts, 1863 and 1874. Seventeenth Annual 
Report, for 1880. | [C-8081] Winann careers ethane 

Assurance Associations. Report from the Select Com- 
mittee on—together with the Proceedings of the : 

Committee, isiubés of Evidence, Appenie. and J.Whittall, Esq. 
Index. xx +449pp. No. 965, of 1853.00.00... 

Factories and Workshops. Report (Annual) of the Al bY Tas 
Chief Inspector of—to 31st October, 1881. 212 p> Esa. OB ederave; 
Svo, [023183] L.uwi cote peewee ene Ao aga 

Friendly Societies, Industrial and Provident Societies, 
and Trade Unions— 

1879. Part II. Friendly Societies, No. 365........ , : 
1880. Part I. (A.) Reports of the Chief oe ee moa 
Registfar | ......iceiwint ais Awe nets Sateen ade Mpurins ope er 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Deputy Master of the 
Mint, 1881, Plan. (C-3220) eee eer 

Navigation and Shipping, Annual Statement of the— 
for 1881" ~[C-3180)] tiaceihs. saan ee eee 

Rates of Duty (Foreign and Colonial) on British + The Board of Trade 
Manufactures or Produce. Part Il, No. 333 — II. 

MBSE Pe cseccsvaceseosnnesipeeetes taeottegstsasetrs tet ieee Nt ae ee eee: 
Statistical Abstract for Colonial and other Possessions, 
1866-80. Eighteenth number. [C-3216] ........0...... 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. March— ” 
EMERY; CLS ai cavsnsrscoosusnesttiencertcsanctesceeke tet a ate anes a meen 

Rivers Pollution Prevention Act, 1876. Report to 
the Local Government Board, by Dr. R. Ags Purdy, Esq. 
Smith, F.R.S. [C-3080.] Plate. 1882 cece. 


F. Purdy, Esq. 


} Hon.C.W.Fremantle 


England and Wales— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in England. Forty- ) 
third Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 
(Abstracts of 1880.) [C-3208]  ........ecussccssscesseseees 

Quarterly Return of Marriages in October, November, 
December, 1881 ; and Births and Deaths in January, | The Registrar-Gene- 
Hebruary, March, 1882..N6..133 \...1...clisuneeanee r ral of England 

Lonpon. Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in— 
and in twenty-seven other large English Towns. 
(Current numbers.) With Annual Summary for 
a BCH Wan die alee ish, AR A Sr GAO aN Oe peer O Rt J 

Poor Rate Valuation Return of each Parish in 
England for the parochial year 1881-82. No. 17, | F. Purdy, tisq 
OFALESZ Fh. lotdersctonnt Mette desde debut ans os selewsp oe hy Mager ceeds 








1882. ] Additions to the Inbrary. 379. 
Contd. 





Donations 





Donations. By whom Presented. 





Ireland— 

Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the) 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly Summary. (Current numbers) .... 

Statistical Tables of the Dublin Metropolitan Police | Commissioner of . 
LOY LOGA TE OMG ae TOUR, Cot sasescancassnessdaesnestncodeoosns Police, Dublin 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Ireland 


Scotland— 
Twenty-fourth detailed Annual Report of the Registrar- ) 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages. 
Abstracts of 1878. [C-3203.] Edinburgh............ 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to l The Registrar-Gene- 





ASU) DELON, LEMS aa IN We OLN Merete Catces cacy esoocesstangeey ee ral of Scotland 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current 
PUNY DETE)./.1.0.5.,ccysepecotaetnapig ten te atee mech Sree tanass oust cecyes siaigns J 
EpINBURGH— 
Royal Society of — 
Proceedings, Session 1880-81. (See article by ) 
P. Geddes, Esq., F.R.S., ‘On the Classification 
of Statistics and its Results.”) 295 pp. Vol. xi, . 
No. 108, plates, &c.............000 the cred 4 i. g abid. pahadtsey The Horlety 
Transactions, Session 1880-81. Vol. xxx, part 1, 
PIATOS, GIAGTHING, CC cxsdenennainams ons ohana ated o 


Guascow. Remarks by Medical Officer to accompany 
Mortality Tables of the City of—for quarter ending > Dr. J. B. Russell 
eat Decomner, LSS 1) ALN’. 2) syansconcdep dhs anseemcturepategetes tes 

Mitchell Library, Report on the—for 1881. 43 pp., 
BB Oma ere Bi a sein aeeiea Canes shay copeenyssns es cnrh sar anceps Sagara eames 


} The Librarian 


Authors, &c.— 


ABDIEL. Vaccination and Small Pox. First Pith rk The A cthoe 
eT OEE ONO eg LOU eres gcecagen) nonsnnae asp Uahapeencaen arervem 
Breton (H.R.) Statistical Chart of British Railways 
BOW LBS IRS DH GCU | diss. Seniudsactancadsdeiaducecusaeltsseteaies tation ” 
Borturras (K. D.). Handels-Balansens Stallning I 
Sverige, 1859-80. 16 pp., la. 8vo. Stockholm, » 
Fhe vu cht ca oP) Mey Ea Sb al A a 
Coriins (W. J.). M.B., &e. Ought Vaccination to be 
Patoreed.’ 8 pp. Svar’ TOBAier eect cscs: " 


FarrFIELD (Edward). Colonial Office List for 1882: ) 
comprising Historical and Statistical Information 
respecting the Colonial Dependencies of Great 
Britain, and other information. Twenty - first |. 
publication. 404 pp., cloth, maps, 8V0. ....... eee 

Foviitue (A. de). Le Budget Francais de 1883. 
Extrait du Journal des Economistes. (Avril, 1882.) } The Author 


Messrs. Harrison and 
Sons 


SZ, Dp.» lee BVO Ay LAGU ra meee code seeds cancrausehenee 
Guyot (Yves). La Prostitution. 780 pp., 12mo.| M. G. Charpentier, 
Baris LBS2 mipip kisi eee a atone eceksc ute acap shied Paris 


Haver (Ottomar). Bi- metallic England. 
AA BV Ou Nh LO area cay vane emeeme atten nie ers sande abate sepcans acres 
Hawtey (Frederick B.). Capital and Population: a 
Study of the Economic Effects of their Relations to 
each other. iv + 267 pp., cloth, sm. 8vo. New - 
York, 1882 
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Authors, &c.— Contd. 
Hertszet (Sir Edward, C.B.). Foreign Office List, 
1882; forming a complete British Diplomatic and | Messrs. Harrison and 
Consular Handbook. Fifty-fifth publication. Sons 


Kite eeoO: NPs, IVADS, SVOs ...5..tsscsascannse ted oocyst peer preter 

Inaaut (G. D.). Registration of the Turkish Debts. 

6 The Author 
D5 re LELO ML OOD naenlsstdncpenetepse ns ness vovennnsesbeus deena Cseeantage . 

JinmMaNn (G.), F.R.G.S., F.M.S. Form and Arrange- 
ment of the Cloud Bands and Earth Currents ........ (& 

KysHEe (John B.). The Mauritius Almanac and) H. E. the Lieut.- 
Colonial Register for 1882. Fourteenth Paleo Governor of Mau- 
Will + B53epp.;8vo., , Mauritius go... c.crassourun-nseeoeronse ritius 

MessEpacuia (Angelo). La Moneta il sistema Mone- | Director-General of 


tario in Generale. 123 pp. Roma, 1882 ................ Statistics, Rome 
Morsy (T.). Insurance Blue Book, and Guide to The -Agteh 
Fire Offices, for 1882-83. 239 pp., 8V0. sess Pa eS 
Netson (#rancis G. P.). Rates of Mortality and Sick- ] 
ness, according to the experience for the five years 
1871-75, of the Ancient Order of Foresters’ Friendly 
Society, with a Series of Premiums for Annuities, + +5 
Life Assurances, and Sickness Allowances; dealing 
also with secession and sickness allowancesin pro- 
tracted illness. 217 pp., la. 8vo. 1882 .............:cere0 ) 
Rot (H. L.). Notes on Continental Irrigation. 
39 pp., cloth, plates, la. 8¥0-1 , L882. sci nvcnseseueseese sit < 
SurenneE (John G.). Compulsory Life Assurance. 
19 pp, Syos Rockhampton, 1832.50... eee a 
WanriIne (Geo. E., jun.). The Separate System of 
Sewerage. 16 pp., sm. 8vo. Newport, Rhode 9 
sland US. AS SB2 22. i5.2.:.5oteccatereseeeee eee eres areal 
Wetts (Hon. David A.). Freer Trade Essential to 
Future National Prosperity and Development. 43 
51 pp., sm. 8vo. New. York, 1882.72 ven -se-<.cem teres. 
Wirtn (Max.). Grundziige der National-Okonomie. | M. Du Mont-Schau- 
II Band, 4 Auflage. x +506 pp., la. 8vo. Koln, 1882 berg, Cologne 








Societies, &c.— 
Accountants. The Institute of Chartered—List of 
Members and Charter of Incorporation. 1881. + The Institute 
218 pp., cloth, lai BVO. « j-osictiuedosaceeeeen ie een 
Actuaries. Journal of the Institute of—Parts 2 and 8, 


PORT, SL BSS 152 situis a. wosnhn tdi Ao ane Sees eee ee re 
Bankers. Journal of the Institute of—Vol. iii, parts |. 
1 8 Seah ne” RSSoy” fee Ne ea a ee INS IRS a ¥ 


Bartholomew’s (St.) Hospital. Statistical Tables of . : 
the Patients under Treatment during 1880. 80 pp., lage 
BV OM OOM tec. cnpiee Cicadd. Ps snacks i -sscnnnopductitacs a eee 

British Association for the Advancement of Science — 
Report of the Fifty-first Meeting of the—held at 

York in 1881. Ixxxii+ 824+ 94 pp., plates, cloth 
Index to Reports and Transactions of the—from 1831 
to 1860 inclusive, 363 pp., 8v0. 1864... ee 

British Iron Trade Association. Annual Reports to 
Members of the—on the Iron, Steel, aa Allied > J. 8. Jeans, Esq. 
Trades FOr 1878-3 let V0. baka Spach han os cednn ANGE oe 

Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of—Vol. lxvii, 1881-82, part 1, vi + 50 The Institution 
PP ANOS, AP IALOR SiGe po sseeetiteeer ecan te capicpeah aeeeens hur eertayed 


trar 


The Institution 


a. bf 


j 
5 


y 
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Societies, &c.— Contd, 


East India Association. Journal of the—Vol. xiv, ns Aeeneintl 
Nos. | adeaneeetiase oe ec } ee 
House Improvement and Supply Association. Quarterly 
Journal of the—No. 1, plate, &c. 1882 wo. bs 


Howard Association. Vagrancy and Mendicancy, a 
Report by the Committee of the—28 pp., la. 8vo. 
he SYR Se ah REE Ob ST RRO EAR 

International Geographical Congress. Report of the 
Third—at Venice, 1881. By Lieut. G. Kreitner. +} The Author 
BUDD; OV On: nk ancterte er eee RM Tees ite ORE na ck a aces 

International Statistical Congress. Fourth Session, 

London, 1860— 
Report of the Organisation Commission ................ a 
erogramme of ho Nession ic see wees -teccte asenk: 
Report of the Proceedings. xix + 548 pp., 
NOBGS8 89 10.4460 cass...pscaneps- cade teeter te aut oacaaaer de 
Second Section. Sanitary Statistics... 
Troisiéme Section. Statistique Industrielle ......... | R. H. Scott, Esq., 
Fifth Section. I. Census. II. Military and Meteorological 
ING VRID TOVISUICS 0... .c0csosannsoeaitcsncececsaettns tastnesselcbees Office 
Sixiéme Section, Méthodes Statistiques, &c......... 
Congrés International de Statisque & Berlin, 1863. 
Avant-Projet adressé 4 la Commission préparatoire 
de la Ve Session du Congrés, sur les Matiéres a 
Fortine: dinid ori > with (9 90 ppecren ly. scsesee toe meat J) 

Iron and Steel Institute. Journals of the—Eighteen 

vols., from 1873 to 1881, inclusive (two vols. for } The Institute 





each year). Maps, plates, &. .........:ssccssssseders cssseeee 
King’s College, Calendars of—for 1880-81 and 1881-82. The Coll 
10 Lo Ea) Sa epppnermepenrtones eet 4 8 anaes e 


Labotrers’ Friend. The Magazine of the Society for 
_Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. } The Society 
mee dnd 272. 1882 q ..........s00:s0rodenn mune 
London Hospital. General Statement of the Number dear 
of Patients under Treatment during 1881. Sheek ek ht tees 8 
‘Manchester Statistical Society— 
On the Employment of Surplus. Labour, more) 
especially during Periods of Commercial Depres- 
sion. By John C. Fielden. April, 1882 ............ The Society 
Objections to Bi-metallism Examined. By Robert 
diaselay.) May, 1882 .......0..csvesretuuaetutensersesttrees-des i 
Mechanical Engineers. Institution of—Proceedings. 
No. 4, October, 1881, No. 1, January, 1882. Plates, } The Institution 
MN cache Se Sas ioe chown: sc 0i'<3 Monn Seg Garena MOMMIES TON de bie cas rive 
Nationab Association for the Promotion of Social 


Science— — 
Transactions of the — Dublin Meeting, 1881. 
GoxTiii + 884 pp, cloth, BVO. ....,cceccosssearsaresererreesd ; The Association 
Sessional Proceedings. Vol. xv, Nos. 2—5. 1882 


North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society— 
Report of the Council for the year 1881 ..............0 
Jburnal, New Series. Vol. xvi., parts 1 and 2, so. The Society 
Diagrams, &c,, Shanghai, 1882  ..........csssseseoseeeges 
Royal Agricultural Society ot England. Journal of 
‘the—Second Series. Vol. xviii, part 1, No. 5. 
eR ANNIE osc cs sak vainocag ean te sdsea tices eae thee lovtpreaasdeny one Cine 
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Societies, &c.— Contd. 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Journal of the—New Series. Vol. xiv, part 1, plates. +} The Society 
DSB 2 terraces ssseyepdes Peanesoss svete \ovenepnapater’ anleeasgarereMennetieecs 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the— 
Doli Nos, 1—B.02 LBB, \ csecscagnsnsnspesae te teotees eegcnntart & 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings 
Oltho=—¥ Ol 1x NOMS, 1 BOL ie cen eee earns 1 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—Nos. 216—19. 
ABB ircerssssosesesdcstea races ssessesvennsina endaespepesonanstaban meer eease sear 
Royal United Service Institution— 
Journals of the. Vol. xxv, No. 113. 1881. ............ 
Appendix. Vol. xxv, vol. xxvi, No. 114 ou... er we 
NiT15. (Extva Nos": 1862 CBlAaete Moneta The Institution 
Proceedings of the fifty-first anniversary meeting .... 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland. The Societ 
Journal of the—Vol. viii, Nos. 3 and 4. 1881-82 batt apenas 
Surveyors. Transactions of the Institution of —Vol. xiv, Th a ae 
e Institution 


parts 2—12. Session 1881-82 .......... eeseeaeeeenseasens sasevees 

Wok during 1980 cevansestoorocusmune rene ¢ The Board of Works 
Periodicals— 

Arts, Journal of the Society of— ........ Current numbers | The Editor 
Athensums The 's;.. e e pe ee 
Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... fe ‘5 
Building Societies and Land Com- , 

panies’ Gazette, The........cccecseees \ 4s fe 
Commercial World, The.............cc:ccec0e c i 
conomist, PHO |.) kscescscsnaete eee ve FP 
Insurance Gazette, The ........ A kk # ~ 

® Record, Tie 05) ase - " 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ 3 3 
Iron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... a 6 
ULE a Gahan ara AO By CA A ne ESM 5 od 
Machinery Market, The ...........0cccccee i e 
DE Tie Yin acs ae sone shes anea sae ¥04ora onagosnan vera 95 9s 
TM FAAS Bers teces¥-vesaestesonee enccitentovtices, ealaceoee i = 
MENTO WAY LIE isos Vaetnnarsse vtesnttctecs Wessant ene " “ 
Sanitary Record, The ....5.4.4...ccetevessess re a 
South Western Gazette ...cccccscscseees a fy 
See LS tr GUL Mere schtee uc trescecaccborscstacsne ees . . 
Textile Manufacturer, The...............c000 i 5 
TruBNER’s Literary Record ..............4 » 7 | Messrs. Triibner and 
= Monthly Lists ose * } Co. 


—— 


Vol. XLV.] : [Part IIT. 
JOURNAL OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


SEPTEMBER, 1882. 


Report of the Councin for the Financia YuAR ended 31st December, 
1881, and for the Susstonan YEAR ending 27th June, 1882, 
presented at the Forry-HicutH ANNiveRSARY Meetine of the 
STATISTICAL Socrety, held at the Society’s Rooms, Somerset House 
Terrace (King’s College Entrance), Strand, London, on the 27th 
of June, 1882. 


The Presipent, Sir James Carrp, K.C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


Tue circular convening the mecting having been read, and the 
minutes of the last ordinary meeting read and confirmed, the follow- 
ing report was read :-— 


Report of the Council. 


The Council have the honour to submit their forty-eighth 
annual report. 

The result compares as follows with the average of the previous 
ten years — 





Average for 
Particulars. 1881. the 
Previous Ten Years. 














Number of Fellows on 31st December .................... 807 624, 
Life Members included in the above ou... 130 94, 
Number lost by death, withdrawal or default ........ 45 37 
Now tellows clocted .,/.2:.cwereuem een ae. 44 ae 





Since the Ist of January last twenty-five new Fellows have been 
elected. 

The financial condition of the Society is satisfactory, notwith- 
standing there was a decrease in the receipts from all sources in 
1881, as compared with those for the previous year. 

On comparing the receipts for 1881 in the following table, with 
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those of the average for the previous five years, it will be seen that 
satisfactory progress has been maintained in the more permanent 
sources of income, viz., Dividends and Annual Subscriptions, and 
that the decrease occurs in those sources of income that are of a 
more fluctuating nature, viz., Compositions, Jowrnal sales, and 
Advertisements in Journal. ; 





Average for 


Receipts per 1881. || 1880.| 1879.| 1878.] 1877.| 1876. | the Five Years 


previous to 
1881. 





£ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
Dividends is. -.ass0.0.03 88 75 65 55 41 38 Re 











Annual Subscriptions....} 1,306 |} 1,817 | 1,300 | 1,197 | 1,117 | 1,054 1,197 
Compositions ..........00++ 84 || 273 | 126 | 294] 252] 168 2.23 
Journal sales ............0.. 145 202-1. 196"| 169) 1kv a e169 rest 


Advertisements in } oe 35 31 17 36 19 28 


eOULCM A Naot tree ee: 

















Receipts from all 
ited aa ee 1,649 || 1,902 | 1,698 “rs 1,597 | 1,438 1,674 





The investments of the Society at the present time are increased 
to 3,200/. of New Three per Cents, as compared with 3,000. a year 
ago. 

A comparison of the principal figures at intervals of ten years 
in the following table, will show the progress of the Society from 
an early date :— 


Lomnaee ison of Condition of Society at Intervals of Ten Years, on 
31st December. 




















Year. | orpetiows, | eome. | Bxpenditure. | yvecteg, | Liabilities. | “Ti istiies, 
: £ FD iar ane ia £ 
1841...1 432 929 908 867 135 1,118 
SiLiae 400 692 660 867 oat bie Bey3 
Glas) 36a "54 744, 867 136 1,814 
drake. 431 880 804 1,136 125 2,186 
BV 807 1,649 1,4.00 2,869 192 4,935 





By the foregoing table it will be noticed that great progress has 
been made during the last decade. The following table gives the 
particulars for each year of that period :— 
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Number 


Amount Assets over 


Year, | ope, | Income. | Expenditure.| Amt | Liabilities.) ASsets over | Year, 
G8 i cdi ESE Sa a Md RE asi 
1872 ...| 454 | 1,12 806 =| 1,822 | 138 2,493 | 1872 
if I th Be) 1,248 1,097 1,507 135 2,643 "73 
TAs ERS Lat7 1,491* 1,507 460 2,819 "74 
BV Or ie OR OO 1,231 bya gry eh 207 216 ee "15 
PPOs. GLE 1,438 1,340* | 1,207 187 34.64 "76 
Pint sh $68.3 1,597 1,286 1,398 201 3,763 i 
Went 946%. | 82 av Prose Walint O02, 1/168 4,147 78 
79 ...| 83 | 1,698 | 1,427 | 2,288 | 238 4,433 79 
pShnes.| 2 Bos 1,902 1,517T 1 | 2;5¢2 214 4,614 "80 
fGleee tt . SOF 1,649 1,400 2,869 192 4,935 *81 


* The expenditure of these years was affected by the poay expenses incident 
to moving into new premises. 

+ The expenditure of this year was affected by the expenses attending the 
alteration and redecoration of the meeting room. 





The average of the annual sales of the Society’s Journal 


In the ten years 1841-50 Was ........cseseesees £56 
a PBL eG) toe Wererantreececae ate eer 83 
o "Gl Oey se eee 97 
- UT =O rree oe eee ee ee, nis 


The amount realised in 1881, as already shown, was 145/., 
which is below the average of the last ten years. An amount due 
to this account has however since been received, which would have 
brought this item up to, and beyond, the average of 1871-80. 


The Opening Address of the President was given on the re- 
assembling of the Society in November, and the papers read and 
the members elected at each of the monthly meetings are recorded 
as follows :—- 


Session 1881-82. 


First Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 15th November, 1881. 
The President, Jamus Carrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


The Rev. James Johnston. George Samuel Sykes. 
H. F. B. Ansell, A.C.A. Surgeon Major Charles Planck, M.R.C.S. 
James Austin Bourdillon. Jervoise Athelstane Baines, C.S. 


2p2 
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The President delivered an Opening Address, on the “ British 
“Tand Question,’ and presented the ‘‘ Howard Medal” of 1881 
(with 20/.) to 


Freperick Ponzarp, Esa., M.D., M.R.C.S., of Liverpool (by proxy), 


for his Essay on 
‘The Jail Fever, from the Earliest Black Assize to the last 
‘“¢ Recorded Outbreak in Recent Times.” 


Second Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th December, 1881. 
Dr. T. Grauam Batrour, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John George Bourinot, A.B. Henry Currer Langton. 

Robert George Raper. The Hon. David G. Garraway. 
A. S. Harvey. Robert Vincent Osborne Bartlett. 
John Adams Acton. James Thomas Gale. 


Mr. G. Phillips Bevan read a Paper on “ The Industrial 
‘“* Resources of Ireland.” 


Third Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 17th January, 1882. 
The President, Jamus Carrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


John Jones. Robert Wallen. 
Alfred Milnes. C. Weeding Skinner. 


Professor Leone Levi read a Paper on ‘‘ The Economic Progress 


“of Italy during the Last Twenty Years: since the Formation of 
‘‘ the Italian Kingdom in 1861.” 


Fourth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st February, 1882. 
The President, James Carrp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


Michael Wornum Beazeley. Henry Ramie Beeton. 

Arthur Edward Clarke. Frederick Atterbury. 

Ebenezer Griffiths. Henry Thomas Worton Elliott. 
William James Harris; James Tinker. eo 


Ernest Clarke. 


Mr. J. Glover read a Paper on “ The Tonnage Statistics of 
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“the Decade 1870-80: a Sequel to two previous Papers on the 
“ Decades 1850-60 and 1860-70.” 


Fifth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 21st March, 1882. 
The President, Jamus Carrp, Esq., O.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 


K, M. Young. Robert Butchart. 
P. J. Foley. Rev. Hugh R. Collum. 
T, Neville Stack. Edward Roberts, F.R.L.S. 


Mr. Robert Giffen read a Paper on ‘The Use of Import and 
‘“* Export Statistics.” 

This Paper being of considerable length, and deemed of 
interest, it was agreed that the bye-law as regards the time to be 
occupied in the reading of Papers should be suspended, and the 
whole of the evening having been occupied in the reading of the 
Paper :— 

It was resolved that the meeting should be adjourned to 
Tuesday, the 4th April, for the purpose of discussing the Paper, 
and the adjourned meeting, which was well attended, took place 
accordingly. 


Siath Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 18th April, 1882. 
The President, Jamus Carrp, Hsq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The following were elected Fellows :— 
Arthur Fell. | Joseph Temperley. 
Richard Gibbs. 


Mr. Stephen Bourne read a Paper on ‘‘ The National Expen- 
‘“‘ diture upon Alcohol.” 


Seventh Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 16th May, 1882. 
The President, JAmEs Cairp, Esq., C.B., F.R.S., in the Chair. 


The undermentioned was elected a Fellow :— 
Walter Watson. 
Mr. H. C. Burdett read a Paper on “ The Relative Mortality, 
“after Amputations, of Large and Small Hospitals, and the 


“Influence of the Antiseptic (Listerian) System upon such 
‘“* Mortality.” 
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Eighth Ordinary Meeting, Tuesday, 20th June, 1882. 
Dr. T. Granam Batrour, F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The undermentioned were elected Fellows :— 


Thomas E. J. Spence. | Daniel Baker. 


Dr. W. A. Guy read a Paper on “Two Hundred and Fifty 
“ Years of Small Pox in London.” 


The Council have to express their regret that they are for the 
first time during the last ten years unable to report an increase in 
the number of Fellows. They beg very urgently to impress on all 
members of the Society the importance of using their best exertions 
towards maintaining and increasing the numerical strength of the 
muster roll. 

The improvements effected in the Society’s rooms in 1880-81 
have been supplemented by alterations in the system of lighting 
with satisfactory results, and the evening meetings have been well 
attended. The opening address, delivered by the President at the 
first ordinary meeting, was of exceptional interest, and the im- 
portance attaching to Mr. Giffen’s paper necessitated an adjourn- 
ment to an extra-ordinary meeting in order to find time for 
adequate discussion. Mr. Glover’s paper on tonnage statistics, in 
continuation of similar papers previously read by him before, the 
Society, also raised a discussion in which opportunity was afforded 
to the advocates of free trade and fair trade respectively to state 
their views; while the papers of Professor Leone Levi, and of 
Mr. G. Phillips Bevan were valuable contributions to contemporary 
history. The Council venture to hope that the enumeration of the 
papers read during the past year sufficiently proves the continued 
usefulness of the Society. 

Instructions were given to the Library Committee to report as 
to the best manner of compiling a new catalogue of the library, 
now containing some 11,000 volumes, and on submitting their 
report, they were empowered to proceed with the work: under the 
supervision of the Assistant-Secretary, about half the work of 
compilation has been completed, at an expense of about sol. The 
Council are of opinion that the expenditure on a new catalogue 
will be amply justified by the increased facilities of reference to 
the valuable works in the possession of the Society which will thus 
be afforded to the Fellows. 

A suggestion that the Journal mae be published monthly 
instead of quarterly as at present, in order that papers on urgent 
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questions of the day should be more speedily placed in the hands of 
the Fellows and of the public, without detriment to any rights of 
publication that may be conceded to the authors, has been con- 
sidered by the Council, and although no alteration has as yet been 
determined on, the question is one worthy of serious consideration, 
and if the change were decided on, it might be well to make it 
coincident with the approaching fiftieth anniversary of the founda- 
tion of the Society. 

In addition to the inevitable annual retirements from the Council, 
Dr. Mouat has been compelled by press of official engagements to 
tender his resignation as member of Council and Foreign Secretary. 
In accepting Dr. Mouat’s resignation, the Council have to express 
their regret at losing the services of so valued a member of their 
body, as well as their sense of the valuable services which have 
been rendered by him to the Society, not only as one of the Council, 
but more especially as editor of the Journal and Foreign Secretary, 
at a time when the duties of the latter post were particularly 
onerous. Seeing no prospect during the coming year of any inter- 
national statistical congress, it has been thought that the duties of 
Foreign Secretary could be provisionally carried on by one of the 
honorary secretaries, power being thus retained to make a special 
appointment to the post should occasion arise. 

The lamented death of Mr. William Newmarch, F.R.S., created 
a vacancy for the trusteeship, which Sir James Caird, K.C.B., has 
kindly consented to fill; the Council avail themselves of this 
opportunity to tender to him, on behalf of the Society, their 
thanks for the assiduity and courtesy which he has uniformly 
shown during his presidency. 

In recommending a grant from the funds of the Society to the 
Newmarch Memorial Fund, the Council beg to express their sense 
of the great loss which his death has entailed on the cause of 
statistical research, and they venture to hope that the fund now 
being raised in his memory will be applied to the advancement of 
the sound methods of statistical inquiry on which he so strongly 
insisted. 

The Council have much pleasure in reporting that Mr. Pochin, 
one of their number, has with great liberality placed 100/. at the 
disposal of the Society, for a 


“Newmarch Memorial Essay,” 


“ On the Extent to which Recent Legislation ts in Accordance with, 
‘or Deviates from, the True Principles of Economic Science; and 
“ showing the Permanent Effects which may be expected to arise from 
** such Legislation.” 
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The Council have conveyed, on behalf of the Society, their best 
thanks to Mr. Pochin. 

The Council observe with pleasure the satisfactory nature of the 
balance sheet submitted by the auditors, and regret that owing to 
the effects of a serious accident, Mr. J. Whitcher was prevented 
from joining his signature to that of the other auditors. 

The Society was well represented by its Fellows at the meeting 
of the British Association at York, in August, 1881, and also at 
the meeting of the National Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science in October, at Dublin. 

The subject for essays in se ihe for the Howard Medal 
of 1883 (with 20/. added) is to be— 

‘* The best Exposition of the Experiences and Opinions of John 
‘* Howard on the Preservation and Improvement of the Health of 
“the Inmates of Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, Hospitals, and 
‘* other Public Institutions, as far as Health is Affected by Structural 
‘“* Arrangements relating to Supplies of Air and Water, Drainage, 
‘‘ &c.” (The candidates to be referred to the text and foot notes of 
Howard’s two works on “ Prisons”? and “ Lazarettos.’’) 

The Society has to lament the death of the following members 
since the last anniversary meeting :— 


Fellows. 
Henry Downs. 
K. C. L. Fitzwilliams. 
William Dawburn. 

(c) William T. Newmarch. 
James Watson, F.R.G.S. 

(c) John Finch. (Original Member.) 
Right Hon. Sir J. M. Macleod, K.C.S.I. 
Christopher Weguelin. 

(c) Right Hon. The Earl of Airlie, K.T. 

(c) Charles Ansell, F.R.S. (Original Member.) 
Cecil C. Balfour. 

F. 8S. Leslie. 
Richard F. Battye, M.R.C.P. 

(c) William John Bovill, Q.C. 

(c) William Newmarch, F.R.S. 


Honorary Members. 


M. Joseph Garnier, of Paris. 
M. Victor Misson, of Brussels. — 
i. Swarbreck Hall, M.R.C.S., of Hobart, Tasmania. 


(ec) Indicates those who on one or more occasions had served on the Council. 
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The following list of Fellows proposed as President, Council, 
and Officers of the Society for the Session 1882-83, is submitted 
for the consideration of the meeting :— 


CouNCIL AND OFFICERS FOR 1882-838. 


PRESIDENT. 
ROBERT GIFFEN, ESQ. 


COUNCIL. 


Major-Gen. H. P. Babbage.* 

Arthur H. Bailey, F.I.A. 

T. Graham Balfour, M.D., F.R.S. 
Alfred Edward Bateman. 

Stephen Bourne. 

Sir George Campbell, K.C.8.L, M.P. 
J. Oldfield Chadwick, F.R.G.S. 
Hammond Chubb, B.A. 

Hyde Clarke. 

Lionel Louis Cohen.* 

Major Patrick George Craigie.* 

Rt. Hon. the Earl of Dunraven, K.P. 
Rowland Hamilton. 

Alfred Spalding Harvey.* 

Frederick Hendriks. 





t 


Noel A. Humphreys. 

Wynnard Hooper.* 

Robert Lawson. 

Professor Leone Levi, LL.D. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., F.R.S. 
John B. Martin, M.A. 

Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 
Francis G. P. Neison. 

Evan C. Nepean. 

Robert Hogarth Patterson. 

Frederick Purdy. 

Sir Rawson W. Rawson, K.C.M.G.,C.B.* 
Sir W. Rose Robinson, K.C.S.I. 
Richard Denny Urlin.* 

R. Price Williams, C.E. 


Those marked * are new Members of Council. 


TREASURER. 


Richard Biddulph Martin, M.P. 


SECRETARIES. 


Hammond Chubb. 


| John B. Martin. 


A. E. Bateman. 


FOREIGN SECRETARY. 
John B. Martin. 
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The abstract of receipts and payments, and the balance sheet 
of assets and liabilities on 3lst December, 188], are subjoined, 
together with the report of the Auditors on the accounts for the 
year 1881 :— 


(I.)—Apstract of Receipts and Payments for the YEAR ending 
3lst DECEMBER, 1881. 


























RECHIPTS. PAYMENTS. 
& 8. d. 2 8. d 
Balancein Bank, yet RIVE snadaw gets sscmsinccions ove £200 - - 
£159 17 - 
Devember, 1880 . Less sublet ......... 131. 6.- 
Balance of Petty Cash. 20 2 11 : Oo ae 
————— 17919 11 || Salaries, Wages, and Pension ..... «) bebe eae 
Dividend 3,0002. New 3 
ents servwesecsnensceneen$ — 8718 9 | Journal, Printing... £555 10 8 
» Annual Index 5 5 = 
rr heckeaoa que! Shorthand 
Subscriptions received: ” Reporters 1818 - 
43 AYTeaTs,......00eva £90 6 - Literary 
‘ Services } ae a 
13 pues oot 1,208 6 - ' ————-_ 609 7 3 
teoves hes AV OFEISINO \ioeccis sas cenascescanecatonen 55 12 10 
6 in Advance ...... 1212 — Ordinary Meeting Expenses ......... 23 14 10 
Ee cant 1,306 4 - LIDLAary: s.ccsedevaesarstndlehed Cesseckers 36 14 7 
Stationery and niaides Printing ... 6415 5 
A Compositions, 5.0556 i..ecoseestseet 84 — — || Postage and delivery of Journals... 6317 7 
Wire and DASDLS © st, eisah teases terndetere 89 5 = 
MOUSMALDALOS be csiveedtsscvievctsseetchs 144 11 6 Incidental Expenses IP PO LD PRA a 53 17 11 
Advertisements in Journal .......0. 95 19 9 || Furniture and Repairs ...........00% 39 LOO 
Howard Medal — ....ci ececcustsceecwes 2110 - 
1559911006 
Purchase of 3001. New 3 per Cents 297 7 6 
£1,696 19 - 
Balance at aie 13017 - 
MMOL ACS pestis votes con bes 
Balance of Petty Cash - 17 11 
———- 1311411 
Total ..ccsseess Mest ielyoes 13 11 | QUAL feo scdensoeneee £1,825 13 11 








(Signed) “J. O. CHapwickx, 


Auditors.” 
‘“G. Harvey Srumonps, 
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(II.)—Batance SHeer of Assets and LiaBILities, on 31st DecEMBER, 1881. 





LIABILITIES. 


LSU. Cash: 


Per Accounts for— 








December number ' 
of the Journal as Saeco 
Annual Index ......... 5 5 - 
Miscellaneous printing 716 3 
Stationery, &c. ......00 416559 
Advertisement 
ACEOUDES acces. } llc 
Miscellaneous (as 
per’ List)...... oe i iNT ae 
19119 4 
Balance in favour of the Society... 4,935 4 10 
£5,127 3410 


ASSETS. 
&, Good, 
Oasis Balances’ «vcs rccaiscsverettane : 131 14 11 
3,000/. New 3 per Cents, cost ...... 2,869 8 11 
Property: Estimated Value of, 
viz.— 
Books in Library ......... £1,000 
Journals in Stock ...... 500 
Furniture and Fixtures 500 
— 2,000 - - 
Arrears of Subscriptions reco- 126 
VOrd le (GH) swrasstrvoscevscdeece mehr 
SIAZT 3-10 


(III.)—Buitpine Funp (EsTaBLisHEeD 10th July, 1873), BALANCE SHEET, 


on 31st December, 1881. 


LIABILITIES. 
Sin 3 id: 


Amount of Fund from last Account 168 17 10 


Dividends Received during 1881 .., 513 - 








£174 10 10 





(Signed) 


ASSETS. 


1881. Invested as per last Account 
in Metropolitan Consolidated 
34 per Cent. Stock, in the 
name of the Treasurer, R. 
B. Martin, Esq., M.P.— 
£165 4 6 cost 168 17 10 


9 Apl. Purchased DFA) wea os 2 Lies 
167115 2 17118 6 

31 Dec. Balance to be Invested ... 217 4 
£174 10 10 





“J. O. CHADWICK 
: Auditors.” 
“ G, Harvey StmMonps, 
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“ REPORT OF THE AUDITORS FoR 1881. 


“STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 
“8th May, 1882. 


“The Auditors appointed to ewamine the Treasurer's Accounts 
of the Society for the Year 1881, 


*¢ REPORT :-— 


“That they have carefully compared the Entries in the Books 
with the several Vouchers for the same, from the 1st January to the 
31st December, 1881, and find them correct, showing the Receipts 
(including a Balance of 1791. 19s. 11d. from 1880) to have been 
1,828/. 13s. 11d., and the Payments (including the purchase of 3001. 
New Three per Cents), 1,696/. 19s., leaving a Balance in favour 
of the Society of 1311. 14s. 11d. at 38lst December, 1881. 


“They have also had laid before them an Estimate of the Assets 
and Liabilities of the Society at the same date, the former amounting 
to 5,1271. 3s. 10od., and the latter to 1911. 198., leaving a Balance 
in favour of the Society of 4,935/. 4s. 10d. | 


“The amount standing to the credit of the Building Fund at the 
end of the year 1881 was 1741. 10s. 10d., Metropolitan Consolidated 


Stock (33 per Cents), invested in the name of the Treasurer, R. 
B. Martin, Hsq., MP. 


“They further find that at the end of the year 1880 the number 
of Fellows on the list was 808, which number was diminished in the 
course of the year to the eatent of 45, by Deaths, Resignations, and 
Defaulters, and that 44 new Members were elected, leaving on the list, 
on the 31st December, 1881, 807 Fellows of the Society. 


(Signed) © “J. O. Cuapwicx, 


Auditors.” 
“G, Harvey Srimmonps, 
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The CHAIRMAN in moving the adoption of the report said, it 
would be observed that it referred to the different papers read 
during the last session. He thought that these papers, without 
exception, had been of unusual interest. They had had an excel- 
lent paper by Dr. Pollard on “The Jail Fever,” and by Mr. Bevan 

n “The Industrial Resources of Ireland ’’—both papers being of 
great interest and importance. Professor Leone Levi read a paper 
on “The Economic Progress of Italy during the last Twenty 
Years, since the Formation of the Italian Kingdom in 1861,” which, 
referring as it did to Italy—-that country of great renown—was a 
paper of much interest to the Society. Mr. Glover read a paper on 
“The Tonnage Statistics of the Decade 1870-80,” which of itself 
was a paper of great interest and utility, and upon which there 
followed an excellent discussion. With regard to Mr. Giffen’s 
great paper on “The Use of Import and Export Statistics,” they 
were unable on the first night to take any discussion upon it: but, 
on the second night, he thought the opponents of Mr. Giffen would 
admit that though they certainly had the most of the speaking 
upon that occasion, he (the chairman) would not say they had the 
best of the aroument, Then they had a paper by Mr. Bourne on 
“The National Expenditure upon Alcohol,” which was also one 
of great interest and value, as was also one by Mr. Burdett on 
“The Relative Mortality after Amputations of Large and Small 
Hospitals,” &¢. Dr. Guy also read a paper on “Two Hundred and 
Fifty Years of Small Pox in London.” He need scarcely say that 
any paper by Dr. Guy was always received by the members of the 
Society with great interest, both on account of its intrinsic value 
and the respect which they entertained for Dr. Guy himself. He 
was sorry that it had fallen to his lot to be President when for the 
first time during fifteen years there had been a falling off in the 
progressive number of Fellows. It was not however very serious, 
being only one; there was a resignation, which had been since with- 
drawn, and if the withdrawal had come in at the proper time, there 
would have been no decrease. Looking to the accounts as a whole, 
he thought there had been nothing very unsatisfactory in the two 
years during which he had held the presidency of the Society. The 
income of the past two years would compare favourably with that 
of any two previous years of the Society’s existence, so that it might 
safely be said that the falling off in the last year was due to excep- 
tional circumstances and not to any cessation of the interest and 
utility of the papers read before it. The most important thing that 
had occurred during the past year, and one which every member of 
the Society would look upon with feelings of great regret, was the 
lamented death of Mr. Newmarch, who was, he might say, without 
fear of hurting anybody’s feelings, probably the leading member of 
the Society, and had been so for many years. Asa statistician he 
was almost unequalled, but he was also a man of great ability, with 
remarkable facility of speech and capacity for argument upon any 
subject he undertook to advocate or defend. He was quite sure 
that all the members of the Society would join the Council in the 
expression of their sorrow for the lamented death of their distin- 
guished member Mr. Newmarch. It would be observed from the 
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report that a very liberal offer had been made by Mr. Pochin, of a 
prize which was to be called the “ Newmarch Memorial Essay,” 
“On the Extent to which Recent Legislation is in Accordance with, 
or Deviates from, the True Principles of Hconomic Science, and 
showing the Permanent Effects which may be expected to arise 
from such Legislation.’’ This was a very interesting and important 
question, and the liberal amount which had been placed at the 
disposal of the Society would, he trusted, enable them to elicit 
something worthy of the Society and of the subject. He begged to 
move ‘That the Report of the Council, the Abstract of Receipts 
and Payments, the Balance Sheet of Assets and Liabilities, and the 
Report of the Auditors for 1881 be adopted, entered in the minutes, 
and printed in the Journal.” 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Balfour, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Dr. T. Graham Balfour and Mr. J. B. Kyshe were chosen as 
scrutineers of the ballot, and the Chairman upon their report, 
announced that the centlemen named in the printed list submitted 
to the meeting, had been unanimously elected as the President, 
Council, and Officers for the ensuing year. 


On the motion of the Chairman a cordial vote of thanks was 
given to the scrutineers. 


The Cuatrman then announced the title of the Howard Medal 
Hssay for 1883 to be ‘‘ The best Exposition of the Experiences and 
Opinions of John Howard on the Preservation and Improvement 
of the Health of the Inmates of Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, 
Hospitals, and other Public Institutions, as far as Health is Affected 
by Structural Arrangements relating to Supplies of Air and Water, 
Drainage, &c.” 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson said he had much pleasure in proposing 
that Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S., be appointed a Trustee in the 
room of the late lamented Mr. William Newmarch, F.R.S. He 
would only say that if Sir James Caird displayed as much zeal and 
ability in forwarding the interests of the Society in his new 
capacity as he had done in his duties as president during the last 
two years, the Society would have reason to congratulate itself on 
the choice. 


Mr. Cuapwick said he was very happy to be permitted to second 
the resolution. Sir James Caird’s two years’ presidency had been 
marked by a degree of success which the Society had never pre- 
viously attained, and his appointment as Trustee would tend to 
render his connection with the Society permanent. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 


The CHAIRMAN in returning thanks, said he could not hope to 
fill in the same degree the position that Mr. Newmarch filled in the 
Society, but in so far as he was entrusted with any management of 
its securities, he hoped he would be able to fulfil that duty without 
difficulty. 

Dr. Guy proposed “ That the best thanks of the meeting be given 
to the retiring President, Council, and Officers for their services 
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during the past year.” The working of the Society depended, he 
said, upon the joint action of the parties to whom the resolution 
referred, including Mr. Giffen who, he was glad to see, had been 
placed as their President—in the highest position which he could 
occupy. In performing the duty which devolved upon him, he 
must call attention to the loss the Society had recently sustained in 
the death of Mr. Newmarch. He could recall the efforts Mr. New- 
march was continually making on behalf of the Society in times 
past, when he (Dr. Guy) had the honour of being associated with 
him in the work of the Society. Mr. Newmarch, Mr. Lumley, and 
himself were honorary secretaries in 1860, when the International 
Statistical Congress was held in London. On that, and on many 
other occasions, he was brought into contact with Mr. Newmarch, 
and knew -how earnestly and vigorously he devoted himself to the 
work of the Society. In one matter, affecting not only their own 
but other cognate societies, Mr. Newmarch always took an active 
interest. He meant the proposal that they would make a joint 
effort to obtain more suitable house accommodation than they had 
at present. He did not wish to disparage the existing accommoda- 
tion of the Statistical Society. Their present site and house had 
many advantages, and if they could retain it for years to come, they 
might be perfectly content; but their tenure, they all knew, was 
uncertain. They were tenants of Canon Barry, Principal of King’s 
College, and if for any reason he were to cease to be connected with 
the college, the Society, after six months, would cease to hold 
possession of the rooms, and he (Dr. Guy) looked forward with 
considerable apprehension to the difficulty of obtaining suitable 
accommodation. To show the sincerity of his conviction upon this 
point, he had prepared for the service of the Society a publication, 
the first part of which was a reprint of the paper he read some time 
ago on the claims of science to public recognition and support; 
while the second part related to the continuous efforts that had 
been made by Mr. Newmarch and the Society to obtain the desired 
accommodation, with the addition of certain plans and elevations 
which would add an interest to the question if it should again turn 
up. For his own part, he did not think it at all possible that the 
societies interested would ever come together and agree upon any 
scheme by which they could all be accommodated. It was a matter 
in which it was essential that some one society should take the lead, 
and on its own behalf and that of other allied societies, submit to 
the Government their joint claims for support—claims that could 
not be. refused without ignoring the precedents of what had been 
done for other societies in times past. At the same time he must 
confess that he rather looked for help to some act of private muni- 
ficence, such as that of Dr. Siemens, who some time ago placed at 
the disposal of the Iron and Steel Institute 10,000/. as a nucleus by 
which funds might be raised to give them better accommodation 
than they had at present. If any such act of munificence should 
be extended to their Society, they would be able to appeal to the 
Government with a fair prospect of success. They might remind 
them that ‘They had a great quantity of waste land at their dis-* 
posal in the immediate neighbourhood of Whitehall, of the years and 
years that had elapsed since it first lay waste and unproductive.” 
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He was not speaking of this Government, or of any one Govern- 
ment, but of successive Governments. It was sad to think how 
what might be termed the land resources of the country had been 
wasted, and money squandered in idle plans and schemes, on land 
purchased at a wrong time, at an enhanced price. He thought the 
subject ought to be brought under the serious consideration of the 
Government. He had again brought the subject before them in a 
substantial and permanent form, and he trusted that it would be 
kept before the world until at last they obtained that which they 
desired. He had much pleasure in moving the resolution. 


Major Craiciz in seconding the resolution, said they were all 
indebted to their President and Officers for the very successful 
Session which came to an end that day. He was sure he spoke 
the minds of his fellow members when he congratulated Sir James 
Caird on the distinction which Her Majesty had recently conferred 
upon him. It was a recognition of valuable services rendered and 
efforts made in the cause of Economic Science. He hoped that 
their Council and Officers in the future would serve the Society as 
well as the Officers in the past had done, for the due arrangement 
and regulation of the business of the Society had a great deal to do 
with its efficient working, and would materially further the cause 
which the members had so much at heart. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


The CHarrMAN on behalf of himself, the Council, and the Officers 
of the Society, returned his sincere thanks for the kind manner in 
which approval had been expressed of their conduct of the affairs 
of the Society during the past year. So far as his own exertions 
were concerned, he had given them with all his heart, but they 
would have been of little benefit to the Society had it not been for 
the assistance he had received from the Council and Officers, who 
had all worked to the best of their ability in furtherance of the 
objects of the Society. In leaving the presidency, he was happy to 
know that he was to be succeeded by his friend Mr. Giffen, who 
was a man of eminent distinction in economic science. 


Mr. W. J. Harris proposed a vote of thanks to the Chairman, 
and in doing so said it was a fortunate thing that in England there 
were so many good men that when one left, another equally good 
was ready to take his place. 

Mr. C. WatrorD seconded the resolution. The Society, he said, 
had been fortunate in having during the past two years had a 
President who possessed a knowledge of the proper method of 
treating statistics, and a facility in transacting public business. 

The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 


The CyainMAN having thanked the meeting, announced that a 
fund was being formed to commemorate the distinguished services 
of Mr. Newmarch. The subscriptions already received were con- 
siderable, but, as Chairman of the committee entrusted with the 
fund, he would be pleased to receive further sums from those 
members of the Society who might not yet have had an opportunity 
eof subscribing. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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THE limited time ultimately allotted to me for the preparation of 
this paper has caused me to restrict myself to the figures relating 
to small pox in London, reserving for possible future use the figures 
for England, which accordingly I hold in reserve. The years 
comprised in this survey may be roundly stated at two centuries 
and a half—two hundred and fifty years—or, more exactly, at the 
interval between 1629 and 1881, both inclusive, but with breaks 
presently to be pointed out and described. 

It is well, perhaps, that I should show how it came to pass that 
I entered upon this inquiry. I did not undertake it in the spirit of 
controversy, but because I wished to find continuous occupation in 
copying and calculating for one who was eminently qualified to 
render me assistance in these matters, and who happened at that 
time to be disengaged. Hence it has come to pass that both the 
original figures, and the calculations based upon them, have been 
verified, and all sources of error in the figures on which this com- 
munication is based thus excluded, except such as are incidental to 
printed records copied from the manuscripts of those who furnished 
the returns. I must add that, when I took these figures in hand, 
I did not know to what conclusions they would lead me, though I 
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felt convinced that, whatever they proved to be, they must have 
some bearing (perhaps an important one) on the question of the 
effect, favourable or unfavourable, of inoculation, and the efficacy 
of vaccination as a preventive of small pox. 

The sources from which my original figures, embodied in 
Table I of the Appendix, were derived, are :— 

1. “ A Collection of the Yearly Bills of Mortality, from 1657 to 
“1758 inclusive. Together with several other Bills of an earlier 
‘“‘ date.” [These tables are followed by four essays, of great interest 
to the statist and actuary, by Captain Graunt, Sir William Petty, 
Corbyn Morris, and J. P., HEsq., all Fellows of the Royal Society. 
It bears date 1759, and is published by A. Millar, in the Strand. | 

2. ‘Mortality of the Metropolis. A Statistical View of the 
‘‘ Number of Persons reported to have Died of each of more than 
“too kinds of disease and casualties within the bills of mortality 
‘in each of the two hundred and four years, 1629-1831,” &e. “By 
‘J. Marshall, Esq. 1832.” Table I of the Appendix is compiled 
from the figures given in this work. 

3. “ The Registrar-General’s Annual Summary of Births, Deaths, 
“and Causes of Death, in London and other cities. 1881.” 
[ Published 1882. ] 

4. ‘“ Observations on the Increase and Decrease of Different 
“ Diseases, and particularly of the Plague. By William Heberden, 
“jon., M.D., F.R.S: 1801.” 

I am indebted, as I have just stated, for the figures relating to 
the years from 1629 to 1831 inclusive to the tables of J. Marshall ; 
and for those from 1841 to 1881 inclusive to the “ Annual Sum- 
“mary” of the Registrar-General, Table XI, pp. xx and xxi. 

In the series of returns thus extending from the year 1629 to 
the year 1881 inclusive, there are certain breaks or interruptions, 
which I must point out, and certain changes in the grouping of 
diseases which I must explain. 

The breaks or interruptions occur as follows :— 

a. After the year 1636, a break in the bills of ten years, with a 
resumption of them in 1647. 

b. After the year 1831, a break of nine years, with a resumption 
of the returns in their improved form by the registrar-general in 
1838, and in their more mature form in 1841. 

The changes in the grouping of diseases are the following :— 

a. Small pox included in the same group with flox, as “ flox and 
“small pox,” from the year 1629 to the year 1636 inclusive, and 
from the year 1647 to the year 1686 inclusive.* 


* In Marshall’s tables the heading “Small Pox” is adopted: the mixed 
heading ‘‘Flox and Small Pox,” and “Flox, Small Pox, and Measles” in the 
anonymous compilation No. I, 
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__b. Flox, small pox, and measles comprised in one group from 
the year 1687 to 1701 inclusive; the cases of measles in the last 
year of the series being returned as four in number. 

c. Small pox, as a distinct heading, and measles also distinct, 
from the year 1702 forwards; so that, by deducting the four cases 
of death by measles from the return of 1701, we obtain a continuous 
return of deaths by small pox from 1701 to 1831 inclusive, and 
again from 1841 to 1881 inclusive. Hence we can compare, if we 
will, the forty years 1841 to 1880, with groups of forty years in the 
interval 1701 to 1831, being one hundred and thirty years; and this 
in respect both of small pox and measles. If we would make the 
fourteen years from 1687 to 1700 inclusive, part of the whole return, 
we should have to deduct the deaths by measles as estimated, 
say, from an average of five years preceding and following these 
fourteen years. 

Of the term “ flox,”’ associated with small pox in the earlier 
returns, I may state that I have taken great pains to ascertain its 
true meaning by consulting old medical dictionaries and other 
works in which it was likely to be emplcyed, and have arrived at 
the conclusion that, whatever its precise meaning may have been, 
it was certainly a form of small pox. I find, for instance, in that 
remarkable compilation, ‘“‘ A general chronological history of the 
‘ air, weather, seasons, meteors, &ec.,” published in 1749, the “ flux 
* sort”? mentioned as a form of the disease which is never, or 
rarely, followed by any other form. It is added that “having flux, 
“or, distinct kinds,” does not prevent “the spurious sorts, as 
‘‘ chicken pox, crystals, &c.’”* 

It will be understood, then, that the primary object of this 
communication is to throw lght on the great and important 
epidemic malady, small pox. To assist me in this inquiry I make 
use of the facts relating to another epidemic, measles, a disease of 
which the register extends over the same long period of time; and 
which like small pox, has outward appearances and leading symp- 
toms easily recognised. So that in the earlier times, when the bills 
of mortality were compiled by the parish clerks from data supplied 


* T must here acknowledge my obligations to my friend Dr. John Harley for 
the careful, but vain, search, he has made after the word “ flox.”? The word “ flux,” 
as he states, is always used in reference to discharges, and he shows by the follow- 
ing case cited from the * Rational Physitian’s Library” that “small pocks and 
“ bloody flux ” are found associated as in obs. 71 of that work. “A boy, 5 years 
“old, being stricken sick of the small pocks, the third day was taken with a 
“ bloody flux, with a frequent desire of going to stool, he voided flegmatic and 
* snotty excrements with great store of blood. The pocks were small, white, and 
* flat.” Dr. Harley expresses the opinion that the word “ flox’’ used in connec- 
tion with small pox, must refer to cases of this kind, which in olden times, if we 
are to judge by their comparative frequency now, must have been common. I 
could not find the word “flox” in the three volumes of the ‘ Leechdoms.” 
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by women searchers, assisted by the medical practitioners of their 
day, the true cause of death was almost as likely to be reported as 
in these later days, when the facts are brought together by the 
registrar-general acting on the certificates of medical men. 

These two orders of facts are displayed in Table I of the 
Appendix in parallel columns with the deaths from all causes, in the 
same years, reported by the same agents; while two other parallel 
columns exhibit the ratios per thousand resulting from the com- 
parison of the deaths from small pox and measles respectively with 
the deaths from all causes, accidents, and still-births included, as 
well as the two diseases small pox and measles themselves. 

In the absence during the earlier periods of reliable data 
respecting population, and in the face of frequent changes in the 
area from which the death returns were drawn, as well as of sundry 
omissions of places and classes of people, I have been compelled to 
have recourse to the deaths from all causes as my standard of com- 
parison. That these deaths are but rough approximations to the 
truth, especially in the days preceding the Registration Bill, I am 
well aware; but a glance at the figures themselves will convince 
us that the fluctuations in the deaths, both from special causes and 
from all causes collectively, are made plain, though wanting in 
exactness.* 

Thus, if I take the figures which represent the deaths in London 
for the ten years ending 1680, 1780, and 1880 in the three centuries 
over which the figures extend—the seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries—and place them in order, each figure under 
that for the corresponding year, and if I further omit the last three 
figures of each year’s return, I obtain the following series, which 
may be said to lend support the one to the other :— 


Ten years ending 1680......... 16, 18, 17, 21, 18, 19, 19, 21, 22,21. Range 22 to 16. 
tt 1780.02... 22, 26, 22,91, 21,19, 28, 20,20 21 ,, | 26, 19. 
¥ 1880......... 80, 71, 75,77, 82, 88, 77484, 84, 81. ") 5, 88.771, 


It will be seen that the figures in the third line, being those for 
the present century, and for the London of our own time, are about 
four times as numerous as those for the city of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, as comprised within the bills of mortality ; so 
that if we divide the figures of this third line by four, we obtain a 
series nearly resembling in general character the series in the first 
and second lines. 


* Heberden, after noting the “ mistakes and misrepresentations”’ to which 
particular diseases are liable, states that even in the smaller divisions of the subject 
“the correspondence of one year, and of one week with another, is such as must 


“convince every attentive observer that a considerable degree of credit is due to 
“ these reports.” 
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Again, if I take the figures for small pox for the same years in 
the same three centuries and treat them in the same way, but 
omitting the last two figures, I obtain similar fluctuations, with a 
striking indication (which I notice in passing) of a falling off in 
the supply of deaths by small pox in the century in which we are 
living. The figures are as follows :— 


Ten years ending 1680........ 7, 11, 8, 25, 10, 4, 17, 18, 20, 7. Range 25 to 4. 
fr 1780........17, 40, 10, 25, 27,17, 26, 14,25,9. , 49, 9. 
. 1880........ 79, 18, 1, 57,46, 7, 26,14, 4, 5. 4, 79 ,,"46. 


The first two lines of this comparison show similar fluctuations, 
though the scale is different, while the figures of the third line 
exhibit an amount of fluctuation that cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion. It is clear that we are here dealing in this nineteenth century 
with an exceptional order of facts, brought about by some very 
potent force or forces. How exceptional it is we shall clearly per- 
ceive if we bear in mind what has just been stated, that the figures 
of the third line relate to the present century, when the deaths in 
London from all causes are four times as numerous as in the two 
previous centuries. 

From these needful introductory explanations I pass on to con- 
sider the lessons which may be deduced from these returns. In 
the first place, it is obvious that we may learn something from them 
of the frequency of epidemic outbreaks of small pox at different 
periods ; also something of the maxima and minima to which the 
deaths from small pox have risen and fallen; also something of the 
intervals between the epidemics. Having exhausted this field of 
inquiry, we may also hope to learn something from a like survey of 
the facts relating to measles, and still more from a careful com- 
parison of the results of the one survey with those of the other. 
This may lead to new inquiries respecting certain other epidemics, 
which cannot be traced throughout the whole period of two hundred 
and fifty years, but may still extend over periods long enough to 
confirm or invalidate the conclusions to which a study of the returns 
for small pox and measles had conducted us. I shall treat the 
questions here indicated under distinct headings in the order in 
which they occur. 


Number of Small Pox Epidemics at Different Periods. 


Though we all understand what an epidemic malady means, and 
know that it implies a considerable and irregular excess of attacks 
and deaths in certain years as compared with others, and though, as 
an example in point, we should speak of small pox as epidemic and 
pulmonary consumption as non-epidemic, we are not able to state 
with numerical precision what amount of fluctuation or difference 
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from year to year shall be held to constitute an epidemic, or what 
multiple of the average or minimum of deaths. In the absence of 
any numerical rule applicable to this subject, we shall not go far 
wrong if, passing in review the figures relating to a term of years, 
we lay hold of those that stand out in relief (if I may so express 
myself) from the figures which precede and follow. In the case 
of small pox, I find such convenient figures in all numbers exceed- 
ing 100, and, with a view to a comparison of one period with 
another, I name 1oo deaths or upwards an epidemic. But it may 
be well to state that I attach no importance to the word “ epidemic,” 
or the precise figure which it is made to represent. 

~ Such being the meaning I attach to the term epidemic in this 
special case of small pox, I proceed to show the number of such 
epidemics at different periods of time, and, that I may avoid all 
appearance of selection, 1 display the epidemics as they have 
occurred in periods of thirty and forty years, and in the three 
centuries to which my tables relate. 





Tasxe I. 
Arrangement by Periods of Thirty Arrangement by Periods of Forty 
Years. Years. 
1647-76 (Flox and small pox) .... 6 | 1647-86 (Flox and small pox) .... 9 
Too STs, Sed OR ee Jes Bi G7 eK lash rake eoatsntiaed pen : 
BOG W IAL. Lice ORS Ti Cs pales i. 
[G29] ih... base tae an Abie oe Rao, Ad. Yoel ee ae 
AGL BO bl Me thae ultied ate ae o | 1801-31 (thirty years)... ° 
PTET AUER) EM RRRROR Ci neat) ee fo) A BO ee ce cae Cis ear ee fe) 
Arrangement by Centuries. 
Seventeenth century (forty-eight years) oo... ee 10 
Highteenth % (one hundred ,, ) wesc 32 
Nineteenth ‘; (sevemty-tw otis”). nndhiadscwse nse fe) 


The three sections of this table agree in displaying the present 
century as free from epidemics of small pox, when the ratio of 100 
to 1,000 of all causes, or 10 per cent., is taken as the measure and 
definition of an epidemic. They also agree in representing such 
epidemics as of most frequent occurrence in the latter half of the 
eighteenth century. For when the figures are grouped by centuries, 
it is seen that the forty-eight years of the seventeenth century, 
when doubled so as to approximate to the number of years in the 
eighteenth, yield about twenty epidemics to thirty-two in the 
eighteenth century. The entire absence of epidemics in the 
nineteenth century, when 100 deaths per 1,000, or 10 per cent., are 
taken as the mark and measure of an epidemic, is the salient and 
notable fact which my inquiries up to this point have established. 

Lest, however, this selection of a particular ratio should be 
deemed arbitrary, and possibly misleading, I construct a table in 
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which I display side by side the numbers of years in which the 
ratios exceed the several figures 50, 75, 100, and 150 per 1,000. 




















Taste II. 
Centuries. 
Ratios. 
Seventeenth. Highteenth. | Nineteenth. 
i ES |S oe 
| 

50 per 1,000 and less than 75. ........ 11 (48 yrs.) | 22 (100 yrs.)} 10 (72 yrs.) 

75 i, DOO ia 4h 8 27 4 hig dite 
100 FS er yen TOcd at 29 By Oli ta as 
POW) ONC UP WAlUs eacccscssiensnaresoreeetees: (a jpg 4A 4 Onenss 

Bi) and Up wardg fo .p.gheem-ckeccincieyertatly 25 | 82 14 








These, too, are very striking figures. The eighteenth century 
again shows a marked excess of epidemics. For while it equals the 
seventeenth century when the ratio of 50 and less than 75 is taken 
as the measure of an epidemic, it exceeds it more than fourfold 
when the epidemic standard is taken at 75 and less than roo. 
When the standard is fixed at too and less than 150, the figure for 
the eighteenth century for the same number of years exceeds that 
for the seventeenth as 29 exceeds 20, while for the higher standard 
of 150 and upwards it displays four instances, though in the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries no single year attains this 
highest standard. If we add all the figures of the three columns 
together, the sum of 82 is more than three times the sum (25) for the 
seventeenth century, and (the seventy-two years of the nineteenth 
century being augmented by a third) the ratio for the nineteenth 
century proves to be less than a fourth of that for the eighteenth, 
and considerably less than that for the seventeenth. 


Of the Maxima and Minima, and Range of the Epidemics. 


If now we again assume 100 deaths by small pox in 1,000 deaths 
from all causes as the measure of an epidemic, it is natural to 
inquire what are the highest and what the lowest figures attained 
in the several centuries. This is shown in the next table. 








TasueE IIT. 
Centuries. Maxima. Minima. Range. 
Seventeenth century (48 years) ........J 124°40 2°98 121°42 
Eighteenth A DEG HII AOR. AN a BOP 15°32 168°62 
Nineteenth 5 (72rto Rie as 98°37 0°56 97°81 





In this table, again, the range of figures for the eighteenth 
century largely surpasses that for the seventeenth century, and still 
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more considerably that for the nineteenth, in which century both 
the highest and the lowest figures present a striking contrast to 
those of the two earlier centuries.* But the small figure (0°56) or 
barely 1 in 2,000 deaths from all causes, does not fully represent the 
low rate of mortality from small pox which took place in the year 
1875. For the lowest figure (2°98) of the seventeenth century 
occurred in the year 1666, or that which followed the Great Plague, 
and coincided with the Great Fire. The immense mortality from 
the plague, the dispersion of a large fraction of the population, 
and the fire that destroyed so large a portion of the city, combined 
to reduce the possible victims by that disease, and the deaths from 
small pox, to the low figure of 2°98 per 1,000; the ratio of the 
previous year having fallen under the influence of the first two 
causes to the figure of 6°73. So that the ratio of 0°56 represents 
for the present century a minimum mortality altogether without 
precedent. : 
The Frequency of the Hpidemics of Small Pow. 


Another question of interest which the returns given in Table I 
of the Appendix enable us to answer is the frequency ,of the 
occurrence of epidemics of small pox. If we still define an epidemic 
of that disease as an outbreak numbering 100 in 1,000, or IO per 
cent., we obtain the results embodied in the following table. If we 
count the several intervals between the epidemics both for the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries (for there have been no such 
epidemics in the nineteenth) we get the following figures :— 


TABLE IV. 





Seventeenth Century.) Highteenth Century, 


Length of Interval. 
Number of Intervals. 








BLS Bihanteuptevdgtossks inxodpepeealo testy teers 2 12 
IPL Ce celsstndveesecgschah oot: 2 6 
BD ijacth len nds deantspassczeassqctaamsr naieen I 4: 
Beaks ccs fo ocs in ahennsh cond gegeeesean test fo) 1 
ie. EONS “Renae ite oP A ty I 2 
OF REED ERG Bath oe Mies Me eek Pots Bat ; 0 
1D chs ooeharbe © ania Brad eh ee dome fe) 0 
OS Tipe s testis. taste sesacegsenndobecee OURae I 0 
orate c teste des eaesee icesuaset ses tsehsecyeaes = st 
Fotal-intervals cecdistsasterssssnwenien 8 years 26 years 
Mo denothio€ samoekt Ni ccpae.se.0.: 20065; 59/7) 35 
Approximate average interval ........ 4 » 2 


From this table then it appears that, still reckoning the epidemic 
of small pox at 100 in 1,000, or fo per cent., the intervals of freedom 


* The figures for the shorter periods of thirty and forty years, as well as those 
for the three centuries, are given in full in Table LI of the Appendix. 
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range from one to eight years in the seventeenth century, and from 
one to nine years in the eighteenth century, the number of intervals 
having been 8 in the seventeenth, and 26 in the eighteenth, and the 
length of interval, or period of freedom, being a near approximation 
to four years in the seventeenth and two years in the eighteenth. 

Here I pause for a moment to gather up the lessons taught by 
the three tables submitted up to this point. They teach us that 
while no epidemic of the standard assumed has taken place in this 
the nineteenth century, such epidemics were of frequent occurrence 
in the seventeenth and still more frequent in the eighteenth 
centuries; that this disparity shows itself very decidedly in such 
epidemics as exceeded 150 per 1,000; that the least ratio in any 
year of the eighteenth century did not fall nearly so low as in the 
century preceding and following; and that the intervals of freedom 
from epidemics was only half the length of those in the seventeenth 
century. 

I may add that in three instances in the eighteenth century, 
but not once in the previous century, the epidemics exceeded one 
year in duration. The years in question were 1759 and 1760, 1762, 
1768, 64, and 65, and 1774 and 1775. I append the figures for 
these three periods :— 

1759 and 1760. 132°42, 110°28. 
°62, 63, 64, and 65. 104719, 136°98, 102°66, 107°53. 
"74 and 75. 188°70, 138°10. 

One more comparison it occurs to me to make. The deaths 
from all causes in the seventeenth, eighteenth, and first thirty years 
of the nineteenth centuries present in many instances the same, or 
nearly the same, totals. When this happens I compare with these 
figures the deaths by small pox in the three centuries, with the 
results shown in the following table :— 


TABLE V. 





Deaths from ali Causes. Deaths by Small Pox. 





A x , : ~ 
Seventeenth Century. Eighteenth | Nineteenth | Seventeenth | Fighteenth | Nineteenth 












































Century. Century. Century. Century. Century. 
235202 23,202 — 1,560 2,382 — 
2353222 23,230 23524 254.96 2,498 736 
22,609 22,612 22,298 1,062 2,188 616 
21,053 21,057 21,026 689 1,614 1,299 
21,730 21,800 21,709 1,967 1,024 598 
21520 21,198 = 23507 1,943 ~: 
20,198 20,213 20,237 1,465 1,568 425 
19,067 19,048 19,283 1,678 1,728 638 
18,732 18,760 18,865 359 1,747 604 
17,504 175 70 17,565 853 1,273 1,685 
Totals .... 208,518 208,696 — 14,636 17,965 6,901 


Averages 20,851 20,869 _ 1,463 1,796 863 
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These instances, which have been chosen from others solely on 
account of the near approximation of the figures in the three 
centuries, show a less average difference than does a collection of 
sixteen instances. ‘This larger number of cases gives an excess for 
the eighteenth century of 524 deaths by small pox. 

It appears then that out of the same number of deaths from 
all causes occurring in the two centuries, those by small pox form 
a larger increment in the eighteenth than in the seventeenth 
century; while the figures for the nineteenth century show a very 
remarkable falling off in the deaths by small pox relatively to the 
deaths by all causes. The average figure, which is 1,463 and 1,796 
respectively for the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, is only 
863 for the eight years which admit of being brought into com- 
parison with the figures for the ten years of those earlier centuries. 

I now take in hand the epidemic measles which, as I have 
already stated, figures on the returns for the same long period of 
time as small pox itself, and shares with it signs and symptoms 
easy to recognise and not subject to any great amount of doubt or 
misapprehension. 


Epidemics of Measles at Different Periods. 


In tracing the column of figures which represents the deaths by 
measles year by year, we nowhere encounter the high figures which 
mark the epidemics of small pox. The deaths by measles in no 
year reach 100, and once only the high level of 93. Where, in the 
columns of small pox, 100 met the eye, such figures as 20 meet it 
in measles. Hence for no other or better reason than that upon 
which I have acted in the case of small pox, I now act in the case 
of measles, and assume 20 as the epidemic figure, with what results 
the following table will show :— 


Tasie VI. 
Arrangement by Periods of Thirty Arrangement by Periods of Forty 
Years. : Years. 
OG (oar Cae eee co enue. Ao beaopedvensss 2 bv LEAP ~BG Give cndncnsaibes RE Re eee oa 42 
UP SP RM Rnd es a O-") Sa Ly ee es ee I 
ETECURER co OVERS «ene Pe ie 
Pte on ok. te AL pO ge MR sc diins madi pn aete toteoke 5 
1G08a0 f Permmela..c eave cc. 26 | 1801-81 (thirty-one years) ............ a] 
Nek Or Eo Rete Blin oss densccae des Bisace 10 "Al —-BO Sotto GS: 2 ve wteucs ote oaene 24 
Arrangement by Centuries. 
Seventeenth century (forty-eight years) ......... cee 2 
Highteenth a (one-hundred §,) a0 ae teats. 9 
Nineteenth s (seventy «two. 5.) ) Bi.5 ie -vedteccns 51 


The figures in this table display a striking contrast with those 
of Table I. They show, it is true, more epidemics of measles in 
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the eighteenth century as of small pox; but a further increase in 
the nineteenth century, in which epidemics of small pox (100 per 
1,000 deaths being taken as the standard) wholly disappear. But 
in the case of measles, as of small pox, I will assume both lower 
and higher figures as measures of an epidemic, as is done in the 
table which follows :— 





























Tas.e VII. 
Centuries. 
Seventeenth. Kighteeuth. Nineteenth. 
10 per 1,000 and less than 15 ............ 3 (48 yrs.) | 9 (100 yrs.) 2 (72 yrs.) 
15 A yd de A te ) 2 10 K rs ey 
20 $ 2H weeuwn, fe) 5 A, PP OF iss 
25 per 1,009 and upwards ............4... 2 is 5 is ey? te 
10 and upwards..........0. 5 28 68 





These figures confirm and strengthen those of the preceding table. 
With the exception of the first line, which places the epidemic figure 
at 10 per 1,000 and under 15, the rest are in harmony. Making 
allowance for the different number of years available for comparison 
in the three centuries, the deaths by measles show a progressive and 
very considerable increase; and if reduced to an equal standard of 
years, the figures for 10 per 1,000 and upwards would approximate 
to 10, 28, and go. Let us now see what we can glean from a 
statement of the highest and lowest figures, and the range of the 
figures as shown in 

















Taste VIII. 
Centuries. Maximum. Minimum. Range. 
Nevéentéenih century: wainsrs Adin 93°00 0°05 92°95 
Eighteenth By ARAR.. aad 52°80 0°24 52°56 
Nineteenth pale ee ree ta ee oe 2a 69°45 6°35 63°10 








These figures teach us that while deaths by measles in the 
seventeenth century rose to a higher figure in one year of the forty- 
eight, and fell to a lower figure than in the subsequent centuries, 
the nineteenth century was marked by higher figures than the 
eighteenth, but not by figures falling so low as happened in either 
of the foregoing centuries. 

The broad lesson to be learnt from this table is that deaths 
from measles, when compared with deaths from all causes, have 
reached a higher level in the nineteenth century than in the 
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eighteenth. This, as it will have been seen, is the reverse of what 
has happened with small pox. 

What has been already said of the low level to which the deaths 
by small pox fell in the years 1665 and 1666, is true also of measles. 
The deaths by measles were very few in those years, and doubtless 
for the same reasons. 

There is another disease which may be fairly brought into com- 
parison with small pox and measles, as being, like them, easy to 
recognise, and, like them, contagious and epidemic, and respecting 
which, for many years, both of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, we find the annual returns of deaths in Marshall’s tables. 
I mean whooping cough. The first entry of deaths from this 
disease is found under the year 1776, and the last under 1831. 
The deaths from 1841 to 1881 inclusive are given in the annual 
summary of the registrar-general. ‘The facts in full will be found 
in Table III of the Appendix, the summary of results in the table 
which follows :— 


TasLe [X.—Deaths by Whooping Cough (1740 to 1881). 
Number of Epidemics (25 per 1,000 taken as an Epidemic). 


Epidemics. 
Eighteenth century (forty years) .........sessssesees 4 
Nineteenth ,,. ( # ) Beene eer anes 63 
From 1801 to 1831 (thirty-one years) ................ 25 
i ‘Ad 2,, “Ol* (forty-one 97°) Rilchnas..be 38 


The figures in this table, like those relating to measles, show an 
increase in the ratio of deaths from 4 in the 1,000 in the eighteenth 
century to 63 in the 1,000 in the nineteenth, and from 25 per 1,000 
in the first thirty years of the nineteenth century, as compared with 
the forty years ending 1881. If we add a third to the thirty- 
one years, we bring the figure of deaths up to 33, which is less by 5 
than the figure for the later period. It follows, therefore, that 
whooping cough, like measles, and unlike small pox, exhibits an 
increased number of epidemic outbreaks in the nineteenth century. 

The figures which show the maxima and minima for the same 
periods of time harmonise with this the number of epidemics. 
This is shown in 











TABLE X. 
Centuries. Maximum. Minimum. Range. 
. Highteenth century «.,..cccarsocorreserees 27°79 2°23 25°56 


WVineteeriti rib, We ities ha steereciaenetes 68°59 16°33 52°26 
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Taking the figures of these two tables together, we arrive at the 
conclusion that the ratio of deaths by whooping cough to deaths 
by all causes increased during the present century. The application 
of this fact, as of the facts relating to measles, to the question of 
the efficacy of vaccination will be presently apparent. 


Bearing of Previous Facts and Inferences on the Lffects of 
Inoculation and Vaccination. 


Having set forth the inferences to be drawn from the records of 
two hundred and fifty years in relation to small pox as an epidemic 
malady, and those that relate to measles and whooping cough as 
being of minor importance, I now proceed to inquire whether those 
records enable us to throw any light upon the effects of inoculation 
and vaccination. 

I. TInocunation.—Inoculation, as a means of imparting to a 
larger or smaller section of the population a form of small pox 
entailing a low rate of mortality, in leu of exposing the whole 
population to the risk of catching the natural disease with its 
much higher death-rate, was first practised in England in 1722, 
and, for reasons which it is not necessary here to state, made its way 
but slowly into popular favour. Hence Dr. Gregory, with only an 
approximation to the truth, speaks of the interval from 1711 to 
1740 as one in which there was no inoculation. Modern writers, 
looking back to the eighteenth century, and taking note of the 
deaths and death-rates from small pox, have been divided in opinion 
as to its ultimate effect on the mortality. One set of writers, well 
represented by Sir Gilbert Blane, upheld the doctrine that inocula- 
tion had on the whole been mischievous ; while another set, worthily 
represented by Dr. Gregory, held that inoculation had lessened the 
mortality from small pox. Having occasion to treat of the effects 
of inoculation in my work on Public Health,* I gave my adhesion 
to the favourable view put forth by Dr. Gregory, and justified it 
by figures, to which I shall presently advert. But I will first refer 
to the facts bearing on this question which have already been estab- 
lished in this paper—facts, be it understood, resulting from a 
- comparison of the figures of the seventeenth with those of the 
eighteenth century. These facts in general terms, divested of 
figures, may be stated as follows :— é 

1. Hpidemics of small pox were more frequent in the eighteenth 
century than in the seventeenth. 

2. The epidemics, taken one with another, were more severe in 
the eighteenth than in the seventeenth century. 

3. The epidemics of the eighteenth century occurred at shorter 
intervals than those of the seventeenth. 

* “« Public Health.” Lecture viii, p, 205. 
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4. Certain epidemics of the eighteenth century lasted more than 
one year, but none of the seventeenth century. 

5. When years of equal, or nearly equal, mortality from all 
causes occurring in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries are 
compared, deaths by small pox are found to furnish a larger con- 
tingent of deaths in the eighteenth century than in the seventeenth, 

These facts afford astrong presumption that small pox, for some 
reason or other, was a more severe malady in the eighteenth century 
than in the seventeenth. But the presumption in favour of inocu- 
lation having been the cause of an increased mortality is less strong. 
To justify this inference, or to prove it unsound, we must bear in 
mind that inoculation did not come into play till towards the end 
of the first quarter of the eighteenth century, nor into general use 
till the last quarter. So that if we begin by comparing the ratio of 
deaths by small pox to the total deaths in the forty years of the 
seventeenth century from 1647 to 1686, with the corresponding 
forty years of the eighteenth, we shall have a series of years in the 
eighteenth century during which the practice of inoculation may be 
safely assumed to be progressively on the increase, though it had 
not yet attained its highest point of development. The table which 
follows presents the principal results of this comparison :— 

















TABLE XI. 
Centuries. 

Seventeenth Kighteenth 

(1647-86). (1747-86). 
Epidemics of small pox (100 0 1,000) ssesseerereees 9 ce 
Maxima (mM round Numbers) /...c.sccs-csss sceneries 124 173 
Minima ( 55 ) adnbz bee ae 3 15 
Intervals between epidemics (approximate) ............ 4 2 
Epidemics exceeding One Year .:........secseesesrsoegesooeses: — 2 
Ten equal, or nearly equal, deaths from all 636 2,127 


causes—average deaths from small pox .... | 





It will be seen that all the figures of this table agree in repre- 
senting small pox as more severe in the eighteenth century ata . 
time when inoculation was being largely practised, than in the 
seventeenth when the practice was unknown. 

But Dr. Gregory, who thought, in opposition to Sir Gilbert 
Blane, that small pox proved less fatal in that part of the eighteenth 
century when inoculation was being practised, justified his opinion 
by comparing the deaths by small pox in the three periods of 
twenty-nine years, ending respectively with 1740, 1770, and 1800; 
the first period being one in which, as he states somewhat incor- 
rectly, there was no inoculation, the second period, one in which 
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inoculation was coming into general use, and the third, one in which 
it was almost universal. Dr. Gregory obtained, as the result of this 
comparison, the figures (being the totals of the deaths) 65,385, 
63,308, and 57,268, showing an ultimate saving of no less than 8,115 
lives. I waive the objection which may be made to this division, 
namely, that the first period of twenty-nine years ending 1740 was 
not free from the practice of inoculation, and arrange my own 
figures in a tabular form. 


TABLE XII. 


First Period, Second Period, Third Period, 
ending 1740.* ending 1770.* ending 1800.* 




















Epidemics of small pox  ...,...,..ss0cs00- 7 Il 11 
Maxima (in round numbers) ............ 125 173 . 184 
Minima ( - yt ee, eece 47 40 15 
Intervals between epidemics (ap- 
A 3 2 2 
SSORUINA GI) | hos slccc Rec accsealouss anendings 
Epidemics exceeding one yeav............ = z 1 
Aggregate of deaths by small pox ....| 60,391 61,398 54,958 








* 1711-39, 1741-69, and 1771-99 all inclusive. 


The figures of the first and third columns of this table confirm 
Dr. Gregory’s statement, though the aggregates differ from his, and 
the figures of the second column show an increase. The totals, 
as stated by him, are larger, but his tables and mine agree in 
showing an ultimate saving of life. This falling off of the numbers 
takes place, though the epidemics are more frequent and more 
severe in the second and third periods. But, on the other hand, 
the minima fall much lower. 

I know that Dr. Gregory, with whom I was personally acquainted, 
was moved by these results to advocate a twofold protective pro- 
cedure in the shape of vaccination followed by inoculation. 

I may add that when I adopt the division which I have advo- 
cated into three decades, the first representing small pox not 
modified by inoculation, ending 1719; the second small pox modified 
by inoculation in partial use, ending 1749; and the third corre- 
sponding to the large and general practice of it, ending 1799, I 
obtain from my tables the following figures, 21,228, 20,029, 17,785, 
showing an ultimate saving of 3,443 lives. I had calculated the 
numbers for the three periods, when reduced to the uniform standard 
of a million inhabitants, at 31,416, 28,282, and 22,863. 

Doubtless in the eighteenth century there were influences at 
work tending strongly to counteract any injurious influence which 
inoculation may be presumed to have exerted by spreading the 
disease which it mitigated. There was the progressive rooting out 
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of small pox from one of its centres of distribution, our prisons ; 
~ some improvement, not easy to define or measure, in the sanitary 
condition of our town population, and, in the last years of the 
century the abstraction of large numbers of our adult males to 
supply our armies and fleets during the early years of the war with 
France—an abstraction which must. have largely diminished (as did 
the deaths and lessened population caused by plague in the year 
1665) the possible victims of small pox. Vaccination, though intro- 
duced in 1796, had not yet been brought into play upon more than 
a few thousand persons in the years of the century that remained. 
If we take these possible causes of diminished mortality fairly into 
account, we shall probably arrive at the conclusion that the practice 
of inoculation by effecting a large saving of life among those on 
whom it was brought to bear, did in a great degree counteract the 
currency given to small pox among those whom it left alone. 

II. Vaccrnation.—Is vaccination a preventive of small pox? 
To this question there is, there can be, no answer except such as is 
couched in the language of figures. The response must issue from 
a comparison of the deaths from small pox in a period prior to the 
introduction of vaccination with the deaths from the same disease 
in some period subsequent to its introduction, and, as the alleged 
preventive is known to have come into play by degrees, and to have 
taken effect on an ever increasing section of the population, the 
fizures may be expected to harmonise with that known condition of 
things. They may also be expected to form an exception to the rule 
of all those diseases to which no similar method of prevention has 
been applied. For if they did not display such difference, but simply 
shared with them the common property of progressive decline, the 
diminishing mortality might be explained by some sanitary improve- 
ments common to them all. The figures, therefore, which present 
the ratio of deaths by small pox to deaths by all causes, ought either 
to stand alone in the extent and progressiveness of their fall, or, if 
they resemble any other epidemic diseases in this respect, they 
should so far excel them as to admit of division into two parts, of 
which the one should be taken as the results of sanitary improve- 
ments which have lessened the mortality of several diseases in 
common, and the other should stand alone—a progressive reduction 
peculiar to itself. I shall presently make application of these tests, 
but before doing so, shall revert to certain facts established in the 
earlier part of this paper. . 

1. The first in order of these facts is the entire absence in the 
present century of epidemics of the intensity represented by the 
ratio of 100 deaths by small pox to 1,000 deaths from all causes, 
though one such epidemic occurred in the year 1800, and several in 
all periods of the eighteenth as of the seventeenth century. 


. | Journ. Stat. Soc. Sept 1882. 
; SMALL POX. 
RATIO OF DEATHS BY SMALL POX TO 1,000 DEATHS FROM ALL CAUSES, 
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2. The marked excess of epidemics in the eighteenth century, 
when compared with the seventeenth century, 1s a fact of importance 
in its bearing on the question in hand; for it shows that small pox 
had not, even up to the close of that century, undergone any con- 
siderable abatement. Small pox, so to speak, had witnessed and 
survived the extinction of. the plague, of which the last case is 
recorded in 1680, and the omission from the bills of mortality of 
such fatal maladies as the “ Parish Infection.” 

3. That the small pox up to the close of the eighteenth century 
had undergone no considerable abatement, is further proved by the 
fact that some of the most severe epidemics took place in the last 
twenty years of the century (169 in the 1,000 in 1781, 184 in the 
t,000 as late as 1796). This last epidemic was the worst on record, 
173 in the 1,000 being the only one on the same scale, and this 
occurred in 1752. 

4. The lowest figures, too, are not without instruction, as bear- 
ing upon the efficacy of vaccination. The lowest figure recorded 
during the seventeenth century is 2°98 per 1,000, in the year 
following the great plague, whereas the lowest recorded figure in 
this nineteenth century, during the prevalence of vaccination, 1s 
0°56, or less than one-fifth of the low figure already accounted for 
by the incidents attending and following the great plague and great 
fire of London. 

5. The lessons thus taught us in regard to the prevalence of 
small pox in the eighteenth century are rendered more impressive 
by the fact that epidemics were more frequent, or, in other words, 
separated on the average by shorter intervals of comparative 
freedom, in that century than in the seventeenth. The epidemics - 
of the eighteenth century occurred once in two years, those of the 
seventeenth once in four. 

6. In the eighteenth century again, and in that alone, were the 
epidemic outbreaks of small pox of more than one year’s duration. 
Twice they extended to two years, once to four. 

7. If we compare years of equal mortality from all causes in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, we find deaths by small pox 
more numerous on the average in the eighteenth century than in 
the seventeenth, and much less numerous in the nineteenth than 
in either of the previous centuries. 

8. If we compare deaths by measles with those by small pox we 
find them marked by this difference, that while there was no 
epidemic of small pox in the nineteenth century, there were several 
epidemics of measles, and that the mortality from measles rose to a 
higher level in the nineteenth than in the eighteenth century, being 
the reverse of what happened with small pox. 

9. So also of the whooping cough. It caused a much higher 
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proportion of the total deaths in the nineteenth than in the 
eighteenth century, and therefore strengthens the lessons taught us 
by the measles. | 

Under the foregoing headings I have marshalled a series of 
statements which, if Iam not mistaken, bespeak for the further 
examination of this subject a serious and sustained attention. 

I shall, I think, make my meaniny plainer if, in what remains 
of this paper, I adopt the standard of 100,000 instead of 1,000, 
thus avoiding the use of decimals. I shall also add to the confidence 
which the figures I have already employed may have produced if I 
place side by side with them, as I do in Table IV of the Appendix, 
the ratios of deaths by small pox and by measles to 100,000 of the 
living population, drawing from these figures such inferences as 
they may seem to warrant. 

I have already stated that in no year of the present century has 
the ratio of deaths by small pox to deaths by all causes attained the 
high level of 100 and upwards so frequent in the last years of the 
eighteenth. If we count the year 1800 as the last of the eighteenth 
century, these high ratios ended with that year, in which the ratio 
of deaths by small pox was 10,443 per 100,000. ‘Twice only in the 
seventy-two years of the present century did the ratio approximate 
at all closely to that high figure. These were the years 1805 and 
1871, when the figures were 9,592 and 9,837 respectively. For the 
past year 1881, they were 2,924. In fifty-eight years then, we had 
two epidemics approaching in severity the mildest of the old 
epidemics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. In thirty- 
seven years of the seventeenth century we had nine such epidemics : 
in fifty-five years of the eighteenth we had twenty-four. Between 
these two years of maximum mortality much lower figures present 
themselves, especially after the year 1841, when the returns of the 
registrar-general may be said to have assumed a permanent form. 
The years following this date, like the years of the earlier centuries, 
are marked by frequent fluctuations in the ratios of deaths from 
small pox, which fluctuations contrast strongly with the comparative 
steadiness of the figures for measles, and for whooping cough, as 
will be seen on reference to Tables I and III in the Appendix. But 
these fluctuations of the last forty years were not only frequent in 
occurrence, they were great in amount, falling so low in 1875 as 
56 deaths from small pox in 100,000 from all causes. 

The value of facts of this order can only be ascertained by 
comparison with others relating to the same disease at earlier periods 
and under different circumstances, and to other diseases at the same 
period. 

Now the first question that suggests itself is this—whether the 
ratio of deaths by small pox to deaths by all diseases ever fell so 
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low in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The answer is in 
-the negative. The minimum of the seventeenth century occurred, 
as I have already stated, in the year 1666, under circumstances 
altogether exceptional—circumstances which reduced the deaths by 
measles in a like degree, and the deaths from all causes to an 
unusually low amount. If we exclude this low figure of 298 and 
that of the previous exceptional year 673, we find the minimum to 
have occurred in the year 1647, when it was 1,008. On the other 
hand, this low figure of small pox mortality in the nineteenth 
century occurred in a year of very high mortality from all causes. 

But the significance of this low ratio of 56 per 100,000 is greatly 
increased if we compare it with the lowest ratio of the eighteenth 
century. Twice, and twice only in the hundred years, did the 
minimum sink so low as 1,500 or thereabouts. The first occasion 
was in 1702, when the ratio was 1,596 in 100,000, and the other in 
1772, when it was 1,532. If we take the last figure as the lowest 
of the century, we have the following contrast :— 


17th century, year 1647, 1,008 deaths by small pox in 100,000 from all causes. 
18th Ys LITA 1,832. wr 
19th © 1875, 56 # 


) 


33 


So that in a year of this century of exceptionally high mortality 
from all causes, the deaths by small pox fell to 56 in 100,000, or 
exactly an eighteenth of the minimum of the seventeenth century, 
and about 1 in 27 of the minimum of the eighteenth century. 

If, again, we deal with the highest instead of the lowest figures, 
we get the following results :— 


17th century, year 1681, 12,440 deaths by small pox in 100,000 from all causes. 
18th 3 1796, 18,394 id 
19th 35 1871, 9,837 ” 


bP 


PP) 


Hence it appears that the maximum ratio of deaths by small 
pox in the nineteenth century, the epoch of vaccination, very little 
exceeded half the maximum of the eighteenth, while the minimum 
fell to the curiously low figure of one twenty-seventh of that 
recorded in the previous century. ‘The contrast afforded by the 
high figures of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the 
low figures of the nineteenth is well shown by the annexed curves. 

These contrasts will appear the more significant if I compare 
them with what happened in the cases of measles and whooping 
cough. 

The figures for measles in the three centuries were as follows :— 

The maximum, which was 9,300 in the 100,000 deaths from all 
causes in the seventeenth century, fell to 5,280 in the eighteenth, 
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to rise to 6,945 in the nineteenth, while the minimum rose from 5 
in the 100,000 in the seventeenth century to 52 in the eighteenth, 
and 635 in the nineteenth. So that the movement, if I may so 
express myself, from the eighteenth century to the nineteenth was 
one of increase, both for maxima and minima, in the case of measles, 
of decrease in the case of small pox. : 

In the case of whooping cough again, the maximum in the 
eighteenth century, which from the year 1740 to 1800 was 2,779 
per 100,000 deaths, rose to 6,859 in the nineteenth century, while 
the minimum rose from 223 to 1,633, again the very reverse of 
what happened with small pox.* 

If then it were to be alleged that the remarkable fall in the 
maximum mortality from small pox, and still more remarkable fall 
in the minimum, are attributable not to vaccination but to miscel- 
laneous sanitary reforms and improvements, we are furnished with 
a conclusive answer in the figures for measles and whooping cough. 
How happened it, it may well be asked, that the same sanitary 
reforms and improvements which so greatly lowered the mortality 
from small pox, whether we measure it by the maxima or the 
minima, acted on measles and whooping cough in the opposite 
sense, raising in lieu of lowering their respective death-rates P 

An advocate of vaccination might take his stand upon these 
numerical contrasts, and treat any further inquiry in the same 
direction as mere waste of time; but a critical inquirer after truth 
might seek to push the investigation to its utmost limits by bringing 
forward all the diseases which may fairly claim to be brought 
into comparison with small pox, and he might further insist on 
making use of any existing standard of comparison other than the 
ratio of deaths to deaths. This cautious and sceptical method I now 
propose to adopt. I shall first present a tabular analysis of the 
facts relating to small pox, using the ratio of deaths to deaths, and 
then make a final comparison of deaths by small pox to the living 
population, placing this comparison side by side with a similar com- 
parison for other diseases which, like small pox, may be presumed 
to have been favourably affected by sanitary reforms and movements. 
The following table presents at one view the first order of facts, 
with which I have hitherto been dealing throughout this inquiry, 
taking short periods of five years for purposes of comparison, and 
appending a column of notes of the chief incidents of this century 
which may be supposed to have exercised an influence on the 
mortality :— | 


* The years of the maxima for measles were 1648, 1771, and 1808; of the 
minima, 1675, 1704, and 1809; the years of the maxima for whooping cough 
were 1796 and 1831; of the minima, 1744 and 1808. 
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Ratio of Small Pox Ratio of Measles 
to 100,000 to 100,000 





Year Deaths from all Causes. Deaths from all Causes. 
ending ee ee ee 





Maxima.) Minima.|Average.} Maxima.| Minima.] Average. 





1795 |10,952 | 4,910 | 8,574] 2,226) 831.] 1,327 | 
x x 
1800 |18,394 | 8,068 {10,180} 1,712] 1,079 | 1,383 |) Vaccination introduced, 1796 











x x x 
1805 | 9,592 | 3,650 | 7,024] 3,633] 702 | 2,479 
x x x 


"10 | 7,074.) 5,858 | 6,476] 6,945| 635 | 3,634| National vaccine estab. 1808 
°15 | 7,034 | 3,308 | 4,728] 4,236 1,378 2,851 
?20 | 5,263 | 2,186 | 3,681 Kivi 3,614 seed 
25 aye 2,753 eee 3,774 1,773 129,654 
’30| 2,897 | 2,423 | 2,793] 3,728 2,219, 2,828 | 


x 


x 
1845 | 3,529| 792 | 1,862] 4,797 | 2,138 | 2,611] First Vaccination Act, 1840 





’d0 | 2,804] 510 | 1,321] 3,006 | 1,510 Sanitary legislation, 1847 
Dd | 2,121] 351 aie 2,337 | 1,088 
60 | 1,855] 263 972 Pe66 2,180 Vaccination compulsory, 1853 
65 2,808 339, as 3,563 | 1,627 | 
°70| 1,896 352 ae 2,759 | 1,611 ‘Vaccination: Act, 1867 
"75 eas 56 Si an L717 | Public Health Act, 1875 

x x x |i 








780 | 3,293. -586 | 1,408 | 3,082 (1,781 


1881 2,924 aos 





9,592+56=,1, 


6,945 +635 =, 





In this table the following facts are made apparent :— 

1. The high mortality from small pox which prevailed in the five 
years ending 1800. 

2. The progressive lowering of the mortality from small pox 
during the first six quinquennial periods prior to the epoch of 
sanitary reform, as shown in the three columns of maxima, minima, 
and average. 

3. A like progressive lowering of the mortality coincident with 
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sanitary reforms and vaccine legislation during the eight quin- 
quennial periods ending with the year 1880. 

4, Several interruptions in the progressive decline in all the 
columns, and a recurrence of the high figure which stands at the 
head of the table under the quinquennium ending 1805, in the 
quinquennium ending 1875, after the long interval of fifty-eight 
years. 

The general broad result of the table is a great decrease of 
mortality, both in the period of thirty years during which vaccina- 
tion being received with public favour, obtained the support of the 
State in the form of the national vaccine establishment founded in 
the course of the second quinquennium, and in the longer period of 
forty years during which vaccination was first made gratuitous 
(1840), and then compulsory (1853). 

In the first period of thirty years there was no sanitary legisla- 
tion to which to attribute the decreased mortality from small pox, 
and during this period the deaths by measles tended rather to 
increase than diminish, while the deaths by small pox fell, on an 
average, from 7,024 to 2,793, being a decrease of 4,231, or much 
more than half the highest figure. In the second period of forty 
years the ratio fell from 2,793 (the lowest average figure of the 
first period) to 1,408, being a decrease of somewhat less than a 
half. In this second period the decrease in the case of measles was 
very small. But the most striking result of the table is seen if we 
compare the highest figure recorded during the first quinquennium 
ending 1805 with the lowest recorded in that ending 1875. The 
interval between the two is that which separates 9,592 from 56, or 
9,536. The minimum compared to the maximum is as 1 to 171. 
On the other hand, the minimum for measles compared with the 
maximum for that disease (635 and 6,945) is less than 1 to 11. So 
that the reduction in the case of small pox was about seventeen 
times as great as the reduction in the case of measles. 

I now extend this comparison from small pox and measles to 
small pox and the other epidemic maladies brought into comparison 
with it in the pages of the registrar general, with what results 
will be seen in Table XIV. 
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The results of this table are very remarkable, and may be thus 
briefly summarised :— 

1. The highest figure for small pox in any year is 89 per 100,000 
persons living, the lowest, 1 for the same living population; so 
that the leet figure is equal to one-eighty-ninth of the greatest 
number of deaths. 

2. The highest figure for measles is 95 and the lowest 12: 
showing a fall to one-eighth, or an eleventh part of the fall in 
the case of smallpox. 

3. The highest figure for scarlet fever and diphtheria is 212 
and the lowest 28: being a like fall to less than one-eighth, or, 
again, an eleventh part of the fall in the case of small pox. 

4, The highest figure for whooping cough is 126, the lowest 51: 
being a fall to much less than a half, or less than a forty-fourth 
of the fall of small pox. 

5. In the case of fever the highest figure is 164, the lowest 24: 
being a fall to one-seventh, or a fifteenth of the fall in the case of 
small pox. 

6. For diarrhcea the highest figure is 151, and the lowest 26: 
being a fall to a sixth, or a fifteenth of the fall in the case of small 
pox. 

That I may not omit from the table a disease included in the 
columns of the registrar general, I give the figures for cholera, 
though, as a special exotic epidemic, it cannot be admitted to a 
comparison with the rest. 

Taking then one epidemic malady with another, it appears that 
the mortality by small pox stands alone in the amount of reduction 
it has undergone during this century, the other epidemic maladies 
showing an abatement ranging from one-eleventh, twelfth, or 
fifteenth, to one forty-fourth of that higher amount. If we may 
assume that all these epidemic maladies shared with small pox the 
benefits conferred by the several sanitary reforms that have 
signalised the last half of this century, there still remains to be 
accounted for the remarkable difference between these figures. 
Vaccination is the concurrent force brought to bear on small pox, 
can we find any other to account for the difference? I think not; 
I can imagine no other. 

But the remarkable epidemic of small pox which occurred in 
1871 may be brought forward as an argument in favour of a 
desponding view of the preventive efficacy of vaccination, assuming 
vaccination to have been the cause of all the abatement that small 
pox has not shared with other maladies. Let us then examine this 
remarkable outbreak by the light thrown upon it by its sur- 
roundings. 

In the first place it should be observed that this outbreak stands 
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alone in the long interval which separates it from any attack of 
like severity. The longest interval between epidemic and epidemic 
in the previous centuries was eight years or nine; but we must go 
back to the year 1805, a space of fifty-six years of recorded facts, 
to find such another. Let us take the two outbreaks, with the 
facts of the years that preceded and followed them, and note the 
differences, if any, between them. I present the figures in ratios 
to 1,000 deaths, and in round numbers. 


TaBLe XV.—The Two Epidemics of the Nineteenth Century compared. 


1805. 

PS800: «04501 04.78,) 82; 61; 37, 96,,.65,) 715 59, F0p 60 ...c08 1810 
1871. 

6Ge8.: L7RADR SHS pOSR25; 42, PIV IN OMA "76 


Before commenting on this curious contrast, I will deal in the 
same manner with the four great epidemics of the eighteenth 
century, which claimed as their victims upwards of 150 deaths by 
small pox in 1,000 deaths by all causes. 


TABLE XVI, 


: 1752. 
Prarie..s 54, 75, 108, 53, 47,173, 40, 104, 91, 77, 155 ........ 1757 


1755, 
Lape 178). 40, 104.9 91, 77,°155,.72, 132,110, 72, 104-2... "62 


1781. 
+(e 91,110, 70,122, 42, 169, 35, 81, 99,106, 59 ...... 86 


1796. 
A ee 93, 78, 110, 99, 49, 184, 31, 129, 61,104, 75 ........ 1801 


The following table will assist us in our comparison :— 


Total of Deaths in Taste XVII. Total of Deaths in 
Five Years preceding. Five Years following. 
332 173 (1752) 467 
A485 155 ( °55) 490 
435 169 ( ’81) 380 
429 184 ( ’96) 4.00 
359 96 (1805) 325 

61 98 ( 771) 37 


The figures in these three tables do but confirm each other. They | 
agree in enforcing the same lesson. The most severe epidemics of 
the last century were preceded and followed by one year of a com- 
paratively low mortality, these being in their turn preceded and 
followed by high figures in which one or two epidemics found place. 
The first epidemic of the present century, which could not have 
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been greatiy influenced by vaccination, presented somewhat similar 
ficures; but the second epidemic (that of 1871) exhibited the most 
striking contrasts. For the years directly preceding and following 
not only display comparatively low figures, but some of the lowest 
figures to which the deaths from small pox have ever fallen are to 
be found in the groups of four years which preceded and followed 
these. The figures for the three years 1873, 1874 and 1875 are 
specially worthy of observation. Hxpressed in round numbers they 
are all represented by the figure 1; but the exact figures are 1°49, 
o'74, and 0°56. ‘Tio these low levels did the deaths by small pox 
fall after the epidemic of 1871. The epidemic itself is not more 
extreme on the one hand than the figures of the years which follow 
are on the other. The storm of that year, overleaping all barriers, 
was speedily followed by a calm as strange as the tempest itself. 
That atmospheric condition, whatever it may be, to which our 
epidemics are due, was so favourable to attacks of small pox that 
the barrier of vaccination, though effective in ordinary years, proved 
insufficient in this; the more and the less susceptible were alike 
seized, and the population swept clear for a time of almost all 
possible victims. Then vaccination, a protective in ordinary seasons, 
resumed its sway, and almost brought about the cessation of the 
small pox. I can imagine no better explanation than this; but 
whatever the efficacy of vaccination, certain it is that this nineteenth 
century in which it has been increasingly at work, and the last 
forty years, in which it has worked side by side with several sanitary 
reforms and improvements, have witnessed numerical phenomena 
which no sanitary reform can explain, and which vaccination alone 
appears competent to account for. 

I shall now endeavour to present in a series of short propositions 
the conclusions which the figures of this paper appear to justify. 

1. That our records of deaths by small poxin the metropolis 
reach back, with slight interruptions, two hundred and fifty years, 
together with similar returns of deaths by measles, and by all causes. 

2. That if we use the deaths by all causes, year by year, as a 
standard of comparison by which to measure the deaths by small 
pox, and by other special maladies, we obtain ratios from which we 
can draw instructive inferences important in their bearing on such 
questions of practical importance as inoculation and vaccination. 

3. That if we assume, in the case of small pox, 100 deaths in 
1,000 from all causes to be an epidemic, and so name it, we find 
such epidemics to have been of frequent occurrence in the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, and especially in the last half of — 
the eighteenth, but absent in the nineteenth; and if we adopt a 
lower figure as the sign of an epidemic, we still have more epidemics 
in the two earlier centuries than in the present century. 
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4. That the eighteenth century far surpasses both the seven- 
teenth and the nineteenth in the number, frequency, and magnitude 
of its epidemics; that it contributes more largely than they do to 
the sum of the deaths from all causes; and that it stands alone in 
presenting to us epidemics of more than one year’s continuance. 

5. That the measles, on the contrary, if we take the ratio of 20 
deaths per 1,000 as the standard of an epidemic, shows a pro- 
gressive and very considerable increase from the seventeenth to the 
eighteenth, and from the eighteenth to the nineteenth century. 

6. That whooping cough also, taking 25 deaths per 1,000 as the 
epidemic standard, shows an increased ratio of deaths in the nine- 
teenth as compared with the eighteenth century. 

7. That though the eighteenth century, and especially the last 
part of it, was remarkable for the number, frequency, and severity 
of its epidemics, and though it is probable that inoculation contri- 
buted to produce that result, it did nevertheless effect some saving 
of life by greatly mitigating the disease in most of those on whom 
it was brought to bear, thus somewhat more than counteracting the 
mischief 1 did by spreading the disease among those to whom it 
was not applied. 

8. That any discrepancies which may seem to exist in the fore- 
going statement (No. 7) are reconciled when we take into account 
the fact that the lowest figures fell while the highest rose. 

9. That a certain presumption in favour of vaccination as a 
preventive of small pox is. afforded by the entire absence in the 
present century of epidemics of small pox, when Io per cent. of the 
deaths from all causes is taken as the measure of an epidemic. 

10. That this presumption is strengthened by the fact that small 
pox, up to the very close of the eighteenth century, had undergone 
no considerable abatement; also by the fact that the lowest returns 
of deaths by small pox are to be found in the nineteenth century 
as well as the longest interval between the only two epidemics 
which approach the standard of 10 per cent. 

11. That the fall from the highest to the lowest ratio of deaths 
by small pox in the nineteenth century is greatly in excess of the 
fall from the highest to the lowest figure of the deaths by small 
pox in the eighteenth century. 

12. That when we compare the eighteenth with the nineteenth 
century in the case of measles and whooping cough, we discover 
an opposite condition of things—an increase of numbers instead of 
a decrease. 

13. That there was a progressive lowering of the mortality 
from small pox in the early part of the nineteenth century prior to 
the introduction of sanitary reforms and improvements. 

14. That this progressive decrease of mortality from small pox 
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continued during the later years of this century after the introduc- 
tion of these sanitary reforms and improvements. 

15. That when we substitute for the ratio of deaths to deaths 
the ratio of deaths by small pox to the number of persons living, we 
change the figures without altering the results. 

16. That when we make’ use of this ratio of deaths to the living, 
we find the deaths by small pox in 100,000 living persons to fall 
from a maximum of 89 to a minimum of 1, a decrease quite 
unexampled in the case of other epidemics. 

17. That the epidemics measles, scarlet fever and diphtheria, 
whooping eough, fever and diarrhoea all undergo a decrease in the 
last forty years of this century, but that the decrease is only a small 
fraction of that which occurred in the case of small pox; their highest 
figure not amounting to a tenth part of the decrease of small pox. 

18. That if we assume, as we are certainly justified in doing, 
that an equal improvement has been: wrought by sanitary measures 
in all epidemic maladies, small pox included, we must needs attribute 
the remarkable excess:of improvement in small pox to some cause 
or causes: other than sanitary reforms,.and, that there is only one 
cause to which it is reasonable to attribute this excess, namely 
vaccination. 

19. That there is nothing in the numerical surroundings of the 
great epidemic of the year 1871 (less severe, be it well understood, 
than the epidemics of the: past centuries) which ought to shake our 
confidence in the preventive efficacy of vaccination; for the years 
which preceded, and still more those that followed it, show by the 
smallness of the figures: to what a low degree of mortality some 
cause or causes could reduce this formidable malady, small pox. 

20. That, taking a careful and comprehensive view of all the 
facts that bear upon this question, it is allowable to conjecture 
that while vaccination does not act asa sufficient protection in 
epidemic years, it does effectually guard against attacks of small 
pox in all other years, and that where it does not protect it 
mitigates. 


SUPPLEMENT. 





I stated at the beginning of this paper that I was compelled to 
hold in reserve the figures: and calculations for small pox and 
measles relating to England and Wales with which I had provided 
myself. I might have used these as the materials of a distinct 
communication to the Statistical Society; but, on consideration, I 
have preferred to treat them as a supplement to the present paper. 

The figures are those of the twenty-eight years 1852 to 1879 
inclusive. They are taken from the Forty-second Annual Report 
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of the Registrar-General, p. lxxii. This table ata first glance reveals 
the striking difference which exists between the rate of mortality pre- 
vailing in a large city, such as our metropolis, and an extensive tract 
of country such as England is. The easy communication between 
the several parts of a city and the comparatively difficult communi- 
cation between one district and another of a kingdom, goes far to 
explain the different proportionate number of seizures; while the 
denser population explains the higher rate of mortality prevailing 
among those attacked. Roughly stated, the metropolis suffers more 
than a twofold loss by death, that is to say, twice the loss for England 
and Wales, London itself included, and much more than twice the 
loss of England and Wales if the metropolis were excluded. But this 
statement applies only to small pox. The difference in favour of 
England is much less in the case of measles. The lower death-rate 
for small pox, and the great difference between it and measles will 
appear more clearly if I compare the twenty-eight years for England 
with the figures for London during the same years. 


TasBLe X VIII.—England and London compared (One Hundred Thousand 
Deaths fron all Causes). 











Ratios of Small Pox. Ratios of Measles. 
England. London, England. 
1,798 1,088 1,435 

748 1,628 1,162 
641 1,911 2,118 
593 lp Lif27 
583 2,582 1,824 
937 2,268 1,419 
1,436 3,696 1,950 
873 2,1K0 2,166 
650 35354 2,260 
303 1,627 2,081 
373 3,464. 2,244 
1,258 2,299 2,395 
1,550 3,563 1,679 
1,306 #753 1,744 
604: 25759 2,184, 
533 1,611 1,398 
427 2,659 2,419 
316 1,865 2,083 
508 1,866 1,463 
4,491 1,774 1,804 
3,878 25354 1,732 
479 2,847 1,503 
410 2,187 2,327 
173 1,717 1,139 
472 25214 1,953 
854 3,082 1,807 
343 1,781 1,438 
102 25953 1,746 


26,639 64,469 51,200 
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In commenting upon this table I will follow as nearly as I can 
the order already adopted in the case of the metropolis. 

1. Of Epidemics of Small Pox, their Magnitude and Number.— 
The scale of 10 per cent., which I took as a convenient measure of 
an epidemic for London, is not applicable to England; but if we 
may assume 35 and upwards as our epidemic standard, we should 
have only two epidemics in the twenty-eight years. These would 
occur in the year 1871 (the chief of the two years in which the 
deaths by smallpox in London approached the ratio of 10 per 
cent.) and the following year 1872. It may be said, indeed, that, 
as in London we had two epidemics in the twenty-eight years 
approaching the old standard of 10 per cent., so in England we 
had one epidemic extending over two years, the number of deaths 
being less than half of those that marked the London epidemic of 
1871. 

2. The Maaima and Minima.— Whereas the maxima and minima 
for London in the twenty-eight years are 9,837 and 56, those for all 
England are 4,491 and 102. 

3. Frequency of Hpidemies.—Though we had in England in the 
twenty-eight years but one epidemic of two years’ duration, there 
are five other years in which the ratios are represented by four 
figures, and these high figures are separated by intervals of five, 
four, and five years, while the epidemic of 1871-72 is followed by 
seven years of comparatively low mortality. 

4, Hpidemics of Measles—If we continue to take 20 deaths in 
the 1,000 as a measure of an epidemic, we have ten epidemics in 
the twenty-eight years. But it is noticeable that between measles in 
London and measles in England, there is much less difference than 
between small pox in London and small pox in England. Measles 
shows a fall of less than 1 in 5, while small pox in England is less 
than in London as 26 is less than 40. Small pox in England, 
therefore, when compared with small pox in London as a standard, 
shows a much lower rate of mortality than measles does. 

5. In order to discuss the bearing of the fucts relating to small 
pow in Hngland on vaccination (for inoculation has no place in this 
inquiry), it will be necessary to arrange the figures in four equal 
periods of seven years. This is done in the table which follows ; 
the facts for measles being added, and London included :— 
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TasLeE XIX.—Small Pox in England in Periods of Seven Years. 
Small Pox. Measles. 


Years, London. England. London. England. 


Max- | Min«| Aver- | Max- | Min-| Aver- | Max- | Min- | Aver-| Max- | Min- | Aver- 
ima. | Ima.| age. | ima. | ima.| age. | ima. | ima. age. | ima. | ima. | age. 
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1852-58 2,121 | 263} 961 |1,798|593| 962 13,695 |1,088 |2,084 |2,118 |1,162 |1,662 
x x x 





x x x x x x 
”59-65 |2,808 | 332 {1,221 |1,550| 8303] 902 ]3,563 |1,625 |2,601 |2,395 |1,744 |2,081 
x x x x x x x 
"66-72 19,837 | 352 |2,625 |4,491 | 316 |1,539 12,759 [1,611 |2,024 |2,4.19 1,398 |1,869 

x x x 


"73-79 |3,293 | 56|2,397| 872]102] 4o5 [3,082 11,717 12,397 |2,327 |1,139 |1,702 


It will be seen from this table that all the figures for England— 
the maxima, the minima, and the averages—show a greatly 
diminishing death-rate by small pox, and are consistent with the 
alleged efficiency of vaccination as a preventive. The maximum 
mortality falls in the twenty-eight years from 1,798 in the 100,000 
deaths to $72, or less than one-half, the minimum from nearly 600 
to little more than 100, or a sixth, and the average from 962 to 405, 
or considerably more than a half. The figures would have shown 
a progressive decrease but for the remarkable increase of small pox 
mortality which characterised the seven years from 1866 to 1872 
inclusive, and attained its climax in the epidemic of 1871. There 
is nothing therefore in these figures to militate against the protective 
power of vaccination, and much in its support. 

But this group of annual returns for London does not yield the 
same support to the theory of the protective power of vaccination. 
The maxima show a progressive increase, even when the figures for 
the epidemic of 1871 are set aside, and the same is true of the 
averages; but the curiously low figure of 56 per 100,000 deaths 
still figures among the minima of the last seven years. Here, how- 
ever, it is necessary to remark, that if the figures thus grouped do 
not lend support to vaccination, neither do they confirm the theory 
of progressive sanitary improvement. 

On the other hand, the figures for measles show for this same 
period of twenty-eight years, but a slightly decreased death-rate for 
England when measured by the minima, but an increased rate when 
tested by the maxima and the averages; while for London the 
minima and the averages exhibit a considerable increase, but the 
maxima a progressive decrease. 
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APPENDIX. 





TABLE I.—Deaths from Small Pox and Measles, and from all Causes, 
in London, 1629 to 1879. 





Ratio of Deaths by 

















Deaths by 
Years. and Small Pox Measles 
ae Jide ras Measles. All Causes. 
> to 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 
1629 ........ 42, 42 8,814 8:17 4°47 
2310) re 40 2 10,471 3°82 o'19 
ae Were 58 3 8,458 6°85 0°35 
BYA Soe 531 80 9,539 55°66 8°38 
pis hose 42, 21 8,427 8°54 2°49 
fi eee 1,354 33 10,865 124°62 3°03 
PD Ravdacee 293 27 10,641 27°53 28S 
36. 127 12 235382 5°43 o'5I 
1647 ....... 139 5 13,784 10:08 0°36 
HES Gonaenl 400 92 9,896 40°42 93°00 
OL eae 1,190 3 10,532 112°29 0°28 
750 oo. 184 33 8,681 21°19 3°80 
yee. B26 33 £0,773 48°73 3°06 
eS oc 20 1,279 62 12,541 101°98 4°94 
De ecss 139 8 9,082 15°30 0°88 
4 yeas 812 52 13,126 61°86 3°96 
babe. 1,294 11 11,409 113°42 0°96 
BE Tisan 823 153 13,752 59°85 ad be 
iy Pe 835 15 12,434 67°15 1°20 
ihc hee 409 80 14,993 27°27 5°33 
OO ee... 1,523 6 14,756 103°21 0°40 
GO ee, 354 74: 15,118 23°41 4°89 
TO Lise 1,246 188 19,971 63°02 9°50 
GG area 468 20 16,554 46°39 1°20 
fied ee. 411 42 16,356 26°76 rh be} 
GAs... 098 192/33 311 18,297 67°38 16°99 
Astiplee se 655 ii 97,306 6°73 0°07 
FOG RSEste. 38 3 12,738 2°98 0°23 
ay telicssn 1,196 83 15,842 75°49 23 
5: ee 1,987 200 17,278 115-00 11°57 
GO 248: gst 15 19,432 48°93 o'"77 
TOE. sos 1,465 295 20,198 72°53 14°60 
4 OER 696 7 16,729 4424 0°44 
ei hale 33 1,116 118 18,230 61°21 6°47 
Oy Bea. & 853 15 17,504 48°73 0°85 
(70 he 2,507 795 21,201 118°24 37°49 
Dae 997 1 17,244 57°81 0°05 
"Od 359 83 18,732 19°16 4°43 
Meh ee 1,678 87 19,067 88°00 4°56 
eS ewe 1,798 93 20,678 86°95 4°49 
gach) Seay 1,967 117 215730 90°52 5°38 
POO AN 689 49 21,053 32°72 2°32 
Bed Sadie: 2,982 121 23,971 124-40 5°04 
TB2: Sense 1,408 50 20,691 68:04 2°41 
(SS wares 2,096 39 20,587 101°81 1°89 
Ra ee 1,560 6 23,202 67:23 0°25 
Sp eure 24.96 197 235229; 107°48 8°48 
POO jsacuses 1,062 25 22,609 46°97 1°70 
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Tas.LE I.—Deaths from Small Pox, Measles, and all Causes—Contd. 


























Ratio of Death 
Wanra: Flox, Small Pox, and ‘AN Gotséer by fox, Smali ox, ane 
pela 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 
1687 sees 1,551 21,460 92°27 
i: eae 1,318 22,921 67°60 
EBD Baits 1,389 23,502 9°10 
"OOREY:. 448 21,461 36°28 
eee 1,24 22,691 54°69 
tO2RA.. 1,592 20,874 46°26 
OE Wena: 1,164 20,959 BERR 
fe cores 1,683 24,100 69°83 
‘OL mos 484 19,047 41°16 
“OGRA... 196 18,638 10°51 
‘OTR... 634. 20,970 30°23 
oe ORGE Ad 1,813 20,183 89°82 
OGD i3.. 890 20,795 42°79 
T700zEk in. 1,031 19,443 53°02 
Ratio Ratio 
Deaths by of Small Pox of Measles 
Small Pox. Measles. All Causes. to 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 
L7Oleses 1,095 4, 20,471 53°49 0°95 
"OR Bta.. are 27 19,481 15:96 1°38 
"OSs. tas 5 898 51 20;720 43°33 2°46 
"Odes. 28 s 1,501 12 22,684 66:16 0°52 
“OBE deze 1,095 319 22,097 49°55 14°43 
(OO, 721 361 19,847 36°32 18°18 
fish eee 1,078 37 21,600 49°90 1°71 
106 cre... 1,684 126 21,291 79:23 5°91 
Ors iy. 1,024 89 21,800 46°97 4°08 
tLORK ,«: 3,138 181 24,620 127°45 ves 
i ee 915 97 19,833 46°13 4°89 
11 Die... 1,943 hl 21,198 91°65 3°63 
PISEe ss... 1,614 61 21,057 76°64 2°89 
A: Sen 2,810 139 26,569 105°76 Ewer: 
OL Gish... 1,057 30 22,222 47°54: 1°34 
"LGA 84. 254.27 270 2454.36 99°32 T1704 
fe oe ae 2,218 35 2354.46 94°30 1°49 
hess. 1,884 492 26,523 71:03 18°54 
a ee 3,229 243 28,347 113:90 8°57 
20a dg... 1,440 213 25,454 56°57 8°36 
i) era 2537 See 238 26,142 90°84 9°10 
py 2,167 114 25,750 8415 4°42 
ot Lee 3,290 231 29,197 112°03 acg% 
ANOS. t,22a% 118 28,952 47°39 4°54 
Bibs... 3,188 70 ps ap 12490 Ae 
"2G vitae. 1,519 256 29,647 52°92 8°63 
Ce b,. 25379 72 28,418 83°71 2) ea 
POR bie. 2,105 82 27,810 75°69 2°94. 
Poeite.. +3 2,849 41 29,722 95°85 1°37 
PG axe 1,914 311 26,761 71°52 11°62 
ci eee 2,640 102 25,262 10450 4°03 
Sei. 1,197 30 235358 51°24 1°28 
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TaBieE I.—Deaths from Small Pox, Measles, and all Causes—Contd. 











Ratio Ratio 
Deaths by of Small Pox | of Measles 
Years. 
Small Pox. Measles. All Causes. to 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 

IWee eee 1,370 605 2.95233 46°86 20°69 
ee 2,688 20 26,062 103°13 | 0°76 
SO utes 1,594 10 23,538 67°72 0°42 
231 ee, 3,014 169 27,581 169°27 6°12 
(Bi eat 2,084 127 275823 7490 4°56 
eS a 1,590 216 25,825 61°56 8°36 
43 Shun. 1,690 326 28 Ao 66°45 12°81 
"AO eek ye 46 30,811 88°44, 1°48 
bia 1,977 42 32,169 61°45 1°30 
es 1,429 981 2.75483 51:99 35°69 
CAS eee, 2,029 17 25,200 80°51 0°64 
°AAN cca 1,633 5 20,606 79°24 O24 
AIO Raion 1,206 14 21,296 56°63 0°65 
on. 3 93'6 250 28,157 114°92 8°87 
tT rots. 1,380 81 25,494 54°13 3°17 
Pe ee 1,789 10 23,869 74°95 o'741 
BO cehkes: 2,625 106 25,516 102°87 4°15 
11 1,229 321 23,929 52°64 13°62 
A ie 998 21 21,028 47°46 0°99 
oeererr 3,538 111 20,485 172-71 5°41 
Raat odes 174 253 19,276 40°15 isi2 
Oa hs. 2,359 12 22,696 103°93 O52 
SOUR ie: 1,988 423 21,917 90°70 19°30 
tHGE I .. 1,608 156 20,872 77:04 4°42 
BONA fettetest 35296 24 oie 15464 gore 
PHB aL, 1,273 696 17,576 72°42 39°59 
DOR A.. 2,596 316 19,604 132°42 16°12 
7 bU Melee. 25187 175 19,830 110°28 8°82 
SO L¢eea.. 1,525 394 21,063 72°40 18°70 
"O24 )..2.. 25743 122 26,326 10419 4°63 
Cena: 3,582 610 26,148 136°98 23°32 
Aes 2,382 65 23,202 102°66 2°80 
bOel ta 254.98 54 235230 107°53 page 
SEE to (5:3 25334 482 2319 1a 97°61 20°15 
dey Saleen 2,188 80 23,012 96°76 3°53 
‘DORE. 3,028 409 23,639 128°09 14°30 
oS Je a, 1 1,968 90 21,847 90°08 4°1I 
ad Optus 1,986 325 22,434 88°52 14°48 
iS broke 1,660 115 21,780 76°21 52°80 
Wea as 35992 211 26,053 15°32 8°09 
WB MLR ay 1,039 199 21,656 47°97 9°18 
TAS: 25479 121 20,884 118°70 5°79 
tL Ole: oe 2,669 283 20,514 130°10 13°79 
YT GSe ee. 72 153 19,048 90°71 8°03 
AOA Aa Bie 2,564 145 2.35334 110°01 6°21 
Wie idhtr as 1,425 388 20,399 69°85 19°02 
SEIS ee 254-93 99 20,420 122-08 4°84 
SSO les: 847t 272 20,517 42°45 13°25 
42) Gabor 3,500 201 20,709 169°00 9°70 
BAiokh: 636 170 17,918 35°49 9°48 
"BS. 1,550 185 19,029 81°45 9°72 


Oa Sbck 1,759 29 17,828 98°66 5:62 
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TaBLE I.— Deaths from Small Pox, Measles, and all Causes—Contd. 





Years. 








Deaths by 
Small Pox. Measles. All Causes. 
1,999 20 18,919 
1,210 793 20,454 
2,418 84 19,349 
1,101 55 19,697 
2,097 534 20,749 
1,617 119 18,038 
6747 156 18,760 
1,568 450 26,213 
2,382 248 21,749 
1,913 172 19,241 
1,040 328 23,179 
3,548 307 19,288 
522 222 17,014 
25337, 196 18,155 
Y5id7 223 18,134 
254.09 395 23,068 
1,461 136 19,374 
1,579 559 19,379 
P2027 438 19,582 
622, 619 17,034 
1,685 523 17,565 
1,158 530 17,938 
1,297 452 18,334 
1,169 1,386 19,954 
1,163 106 16,680 
1,198 1,031 19,893 
751 235 17,043 
1,287 427 18,295 
898 550 173322 
638 817 19,283 
425 711 19,560 
653 1,106 20,316 
Lost 725 19,968 
421 728 19,705 
vA: 695 19,228 
792 720 19,348 
508 547 18,451 
604 712 18,865 
974 573 20,587 
425 966 20,237 
1,299 743 21,026 
503 774 20,758 
616 525 22,292 
598 736 21,4709 
436 578 23,524 
627 479 21,645 
563 750 255337 
1,053 973 455507 
360 1,293 4.55400 
438 1,442 48,718 
1,804 1,182 51,110 





Ratio 
of Small Pox 


Ratio 
of Measles 


to 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 


105°66 
59°15 
124-96 
59°89 
100°10 
89°64 
93°12 
7757 
109°52 
99°42 
49°10 
183°94, 
30°68 
128°72 
61°26 
104°43 
75°41 
81°99 
61°38 
36°50 
95°92 
64°55 
70°74 
58°58 
69°72 
60°22 
4.406 
70°34 
51°89 
33°08 
37°06 
32°14: 
52°63 
21°36 
37°02 
40°93 
27°53 
32°01 
37°59 
35°82 
61°78 
24°23 
27°63 
27°54 
31°28 
28°97 
22°22 


23°11 
792 
8:99 
35°29 


1°05 
33°76 
4°34 

2°79 
25°73 

6°59 

8°31 
22°26 
¥I*40 

8°93 
15°48 
15°91 
13°04 
10°79 
I 2°29 
17-12 

7°02 
28°48 
22°36 
36°33 
29°77 
29°54 
24°56 
69°45 

6°35 
51°82 
13°78 
23°33 
Ee aves. 
42°36 
36°34 
54°43 
36°30 
36°94 
36°14 
37 21 
29°64 
37°74 
27°83 
17°73 
pheweie 
37°28 
23°55 
33°90 
24°57 
2258.2 
29°60 


21°38 
28°48 
29°60 
33°12 
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Ratio Ratio 
Deaths by of Small Pox of Measles 
Years. 
Small Pox. Measles. All Causes. to 1,000 Deaths from all Causes. 
18455;..0. 909 2,318 48,318 18°81 47°97 
"AG ane 257 747 49,450 5°10 15°10 
7p 955 1,778 59,131 16°15 30°06 
PAS ek, 1,620 1,144 iy eee 28°04 19°80 
"AOn e cie 521 1,154 68,755 757 16°78 
45) ee 499 980 48,950 10°19 20°02 
gy Faces 1,062 1,297 55,488 19°13 23°39) 
Sip Ce 1,159 595 54,638 21°21 10°88 
DO bas. ¥ 211 978 60,069 3°51 16°28 
g3y: ee 694 1,409 73,697 9°41 19° Teas 
oer 1,039 878 61,942 16°77 1417 
(ee 531 1,479 54294 9°27 25°82, 
EET ebook 2 156 1,341 59,103 2°63 22°68 
hSvate... 24.2 2,369 64,093 3°77 36°96 
Obes ws. 2: 1,158 1,330 61,860 18°55 21°50 
MOO ss cones 898 2,090 62,30g 14°41 33°54 
Aca auy we 217 1,062 65,251 3°32 16°27 
oy. ae 366 2,334 67,371 5°43 34°64 
"CSc cates 1,996 1,634 41,060 28°08 22°99 
BAN o5 x 547 2,788 78,238 6°99 35°63 
ges re 640 1,290 VES 8°70 17°62 
CBee: 1,391 2,220 80,453 17:28 27°59 
OT ge. it 1,345 1,143 40,924 18°96 16°11 
"68474. 597 1,962 73,798 8:09 26°59 
"OD. chged: 275 1,456 78,082 3°52 18°65 
TOsan an 973 1,449 97,634 12°53 18°66 
Taiz: 7,912 1,427 80,430 98°37 17°74 
UG Dig a i 1,786 1,680 41,354 25°02 23°54 
Od Obouseeo: 113 2,149 75,459 1:49 28°47 
2 Reale 5Y 1,680 46,813 0°74 21°87 
(ete 46 1,408 81,964 0°56 17°17 
oH Os ich gs 436 1,720 44.641 9°47 22°16 
By if OE 2,551 2,387 77,449 32°93 30°82 
ar. Me Ee 1,417 1,500 84,188 16°83 17°81 
"1 Diesen 450 2,475 83,805 5°36 29°53 
S0n gam 475 1,501 81,128 5°85 18°50 
ich Paw 25371 2,533 81,071 29°24 21°25 


SD AST i, A OA ESSE EE II 6 NT IT IT SE SE SESS EER IT ETI i AS SE ETS NTS POST EAE RE BT ES 
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TaB_e IT (Arpenpix).—Masxima and Minima at Different Periods, 








, Maxima. Minima. 
For Periods of Thirty Years— 
MGA TD eos eat aecasa tT intaM sts eah sosee 118 2°98 
1 5 re 9 aan oatarrs Seacrest Samanta baad caetictid 127 16°00 
Pewee, Hey Palin Temeeny Ba Tir 173 40°16 
7 Ba DUN EC phe RN Reale BHR Sn 169 15°32 
(So TAS aap oats Os SNe ON cs RE aR he es 96 21536 
7A SLUR AUS. Bee” ho MANERA EE, Ren een 35 2°63 
For Periods of Forty Years— . 
DA AR-BG ossscbsecbednegecobangeodecsnrsp tes ssukses as-- 124, 2°98 
hy Ls 0 enone Rented foe aie Ble TENE 127 36°00 
AES Vaya kc cin wn Sass RA Be ig toltnag onc hip E> 173 15°00 
1801-41 (thirty-one years) ..... cee 96 21°36 
"41-80. (forty Years)  ...c..ocescsossosnssesee- 98 0°56 
By Centuries— 
Seventeenth century (forty-eight years) 124 2°98 
Eighteenth » ~) (one. hundred .,,..) 183 eee 
Nineteenth » (eighty ee) 98 0°56 





TABLE IIT*.—Small Pox and Measles in England, 1852 to 1879 inclusive. 





























1 2 3 
Years. All Sas of Ball Pox: Ratio of 1 to 2. RMaaziea: Ratio of 1 to 3. 
1852 4 409,145 7,320 17°98 5,846 14°35 
"6S ....) 421,097 3,154 7°48 4,895 11°62 
D4...) 437,905 2,808 6°41 9,277 21°18 
"OD bf £28,703 2,525 5°93 7,354 hy hay, 
“DD. 42:1) 390,506 2,277 5°83 7,124 18°24 
“Di to] ALG. OLB 3,936 9°37 5,969 14°19 
58... 449,656 6,460 14°36 9,271 19°50 
"69 4.1 440,78 1 3,848 S173 9,548 21°66 
99 SR AM pope eo ie 2,749 6°50 9,557 22°60 
919 A A lenis ya Be 1,320 3°03 9,055 20°81 
"62 ....) 436,566 1,628 373 9,800 22°44 
63 ..... 473,837 5,964 12°58 11,349 23°96 
64.0...) 495,531 7,684 15°50 8,323 16°79 
°65.....) 490,909 6,411 13°06 8,562 17°44 
"66 ..... 500,689 3,029 6°04 10,940 21°84 
cara) 7 Av t.O73 2,518 5°83 6,588 13°98 
’68 ....| 480,622 2,052 4°27 11,630 24°19 
769... 494,828 1,565 3°16 10,309 20°83 
TO Sel GC ANSi320 2,620 5°08 7,543 14°63 
OE NB I fe 23,126 44°91 9,293 18°04 
Fe o>.) A02,20% 19,094 38°78 8,530 14°30 
73. bo) AO 2h2O 2,364 4°79 7,403 15°03 
Pb ts) n20,633 2,162 4°10 12,255 3a°29 
7D hls) 646,483 950 1°73 6,173 11°39 
276 41.) 7 BLO,3 35 2,408 4°72 9,971 19°53 
77 ..... 500,496 4,278 8°54 9,045 18°07 
"78 53.) | 539,872 1,856 3744 7,765 14°38 
FO AA)" 526,245 536 1°02 9,185 17°46 
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Whooping Cough in London, from 1740 to 1831. (MarsHAtt.) 











Deaths Deaths Deaths 
Year. | by Whooping | Ratio. | Year. |by Whooping] Ratio. | Year. |by Whooping] Ratio. 
Cough. Cough. Cough. 
1740....| 280 g'09 | 1785...) 194 10°25 | 1830.... 552 25°50 
41....| 100 3710 | ’86....| 200 | 977] °81....| 1,738 | 68-59 
*42...| 122 4:48 | °87.... 228 | 11°78 
43...) 92 3°07 | °88...) 298 | 15713 
"AA... 46 22 Ln OO ics) 2 oO Ua 18°02 [1841 ....) 2,278 50°05 
45....| 135 6°34 42... 1,603 | 35°31 
46... 95 3°37 |1790.... 391 |2s‘oo} 748...) 1,908 | 39°17 
le 1351 Boe | Moi. BETS 14°87 | °44....) 1,292 25°28 
48 i) Ue b0 6°29 4 eee Le. De°38 1 aldo 2...) 1.0.0 39°ES 
°A9.... 82 S°20 | aot. oh Doe 16°19 | °46....] 2,035 Ais 
"94.....1 469 2A 37 1. TAT eh 1,600 27°05 
L7350%... 55 2°32) TC 00 b.| wpa 14°49 | 748...) 1,630 28°21 
8 Wy ak I 9 1308.0) nc Db eataeeDoe 29599... CAD sien nnd, O49 34°16 
soo e4. 6188 O17) | POed oor, Bi ae 
*53.... 65 23401 NOSea| was 23°02 |1850....| 1,568 32°03 
54.1 886 |14°80] 799...) 451 |24°87] °51....1 2185 | 39°37 
DD... 93 4°24 °52.....|. 1,569 28°71 
5G...| 199 9°53 |1800....| 380 |16-47] ’53...| 2,667 | 44°39 
hed. aheod Tie |) Ole. 428 22°06 | °54....| 2,502 33°95 
58...) 84 4:78 | 702....| 1,004 |s51°81] °55...) 2488 | 39°36 
259 }04 227 11°58 | 03...) 586 39°92 |. GOs - 2,002 36°52 
704...) 697 40:90,| D7.) , 2,527 42°75 
1760...) 414 BES 8 le OS sees Oo 40°05 | 758...) 2,708 42°25 
‘Olhe. 197 oes OGs.. 8 ko23 BAIS [O'DO) fla Ava 28 16 
’62..... 300 8-26 | 207)... 409 23°94 
OSieh p p2 ol rita3 -| $°O8 ..2). 2 826 16°33 |1860....| 2,067 airy 
64...) 251 ros? (P'O9s 2 59L 86:43 1. °6L..| 23,548 54°37 
6Dinahy pn Zo 9°68 62... 2,168 32°18 
°66...., 213 9°99 J1810....| 449 Ope day eas ss Sek peeey 0) 5 30°61 
67...) 364 1O710.| PFA 486 28°51 | ’64....) 2,423 56107 
°68....1 262 1EtOOF Ee D2 ec: 508 B4i4e GON 2 2935 40°59 
GOs s OLS iso FAS i412 889 22°45 | ’66....1 2,960 36°69 
"14.....1 864 44°80 |] ’67....| 2,278 32°12 
1770....| 218 9°69 | 7°15...) 729 |37:27] ’68....| 2,338 | 48-29 
"71... 249 bi43 | 6 16.....).,, 666: 1) 32178 |) 69.15 3.769 25°19 
?72....| 3885 argo O17 5 (645 32°30 : 
MU Seeley 324 To°8o.1 LS ...1,, 839 43°58 |1870...| 1,956 BEIT 
[Aes 554 26°04 aD. 750 38°88 WAL. Soh Deed. 28°48 
MB ih 224 10°92 "72, ....| 3,259 | 45°6% 
his a ey ¢ 9°81 |1820....| 794 Aton | 773...) 2,620 Ba 9 
Tele bBG S207 Ae el wedi g OLA a2i24el, Fal 2 1.867 2.4.°30 
{Seat p Ook 1856718 22 wel 757 401271 075 soe O.2O4 39°09 
°79....) 268 B12) 18 28),.|.,. 199 aN Wea womens Way ve 36°52 
"24.....1 627 291061] TV (ing mele? 23°42 
1780....| 578 232 19° 25.....1,, 420 19°97 | 778....| 4,483 R352 6 
oles GS 4°96 | 1 726....1.. 674 32°47 | °79....| 2,984 35°01 
82... 78 Aish TB 27 v1 1OF 34°41 
*SSicie (268 08 128.04. FLT, 33°03 | 1880...) 3,516 42°96 
784...) 467 26°19 | 7°29...) 633 26°90 1°81...) 1961 24°18 
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TasuE IV (APPENDIX). 





Deaths by Small Pox to 
100,000 Deaths Deaths to 100,000 Living, 
by all Causes in London. 





Small Pox. Measles. 
DRS, eadvt oe cece 25311 56 52 
VARs eee 792 18 67 
Be etait 809 22 4 
BAe lcs ve 35529 89 58 
i a 1,881 44, 112 
Su ee 510 12 35 
cS Ceepameae @ 1,615 43 81 
es a eee eae 2,804 72 aI 
pe eres 750 23 50 
Usa aes 1,019 21 42 
lh eae 1,913 45 55 
yee ead, 202! 48 25 
poet 3. OU 351 9 40 
Uy Ne ees 941 28 56 
ATL eee 1,677 41 34 
1A cig TaN 927 20 57 
BD 1 ssetaaesares 263 6 51 
1S ape tempore 377 9 88 
ro Mle 1,855 42 49 
LEGO Deis do.azs 1,441 32 Whe 
des ee ee 332 8 38 
JES ee 543 13 82 
Pont Wea 2,808 69 56 
Soe seer 699 19 95 
SOVE SEN Cee 870 21 43 
(och ee 1,728 46 73 
LT eRe obit 1,896 4A, 37 
(i hee peta 80g 19 63 
LOD crscsretes 352 9 46 
SOS Hs, 3 14263 30 45 
GWE Me dee 9,837 242 44 
<i eee 2,502 54 50 
ee eee 149 3 64 
leds eae 74 2 49 
Ys ck eee 56 1 40 
Sree ies 947 21 48 
Bd Mie reskescccs 203 71 66 
oh ae 1,683 39 41 
7k a Ree 536 12 64 
OBO 5/402 585 12 40 
<M Teer 2,924 62 66 
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Discussion on Dr. Guy’s Paper. 


Mr. C. Watrorp said, that some years ago he was ambitious 
enough to try to collect the figures relating to small pox mortality 
from an early period, for the whole kingdom. He, however, found 
it impossible to carry out his object, because the necessary records 
did not exist. Dr. Guy had made out a presentable and an over- © 
whelming case with regard to London at all events. He had felt 

some difficulty as to what explanation would be given of the last 

outbreak of small pox, and although Dr. Guy’s solution was some- 

what startling, it appeared to be the true one. No other fact in 

connection with medicine was so striking as the constant and steady 

reduction of the deaths from small pox since the general introduc- 

tion of vaccination. Mr. Griffiths Davies had authoritatively stated 

in the early part of the present century that the duration of human 

life in Great Britain had been increased by some four years during 

the past century and a half. He had tried to ascertain by what 

process of reasoning, and from what facts that strong assertion had 

been arrived at. The only light that he could ever throw upon it 

was this, that by means of vaccination there had been an obvious 

increase of the duration of human life. Small pox used to attack 

in a special degree young persons. That state of things was reme- 

died, and he thought that at least two years’ increased duration of 

life to the entire community might be accounted for in that way. 

What the other circumstances were which justified the statement 

about four years, he had not been able to discover. It may have 

been improved medical treatment. Dr. Guy had made it clear that. 
sanitary improvements did not account for any great diminution of 

the deaths from small pox and epidemic diseases generally; and 

Dr. Parkin had broadly asserted that such improvements had 

actually done nothing to increase the duration of life; that mephitic 

vapours from time to time arose from the earth, carrying desolation 

and death with them. He would lke to hear how any gentleman 

could make a presentable answer to the case so strongly put by 

Dr. Guy. 

Mr. Wuire observed that small pox began to decline in London 
before any sanitary reforms were operative. He also referred to 
Mr. Cross’s book on the great epidemic of small pox in Norwich in 
1819, where it would be found that years passed over that city 
without any small pox, and he believed the same was true of many 
other parts of England. Mr. White further attached importance 
to the change that had taken place in the diet of the people, which 
had directly and indirectly affected the health of children, who are 
the chief victims of small pox. 

Mr. Baker drew attention to the less satisfactory character of 
the statistical returns prior to 1841, when compared with those 
subsequent to that date, quoting Dr. Farr as his authority. The 
speaker suggested that vaccination, by impairing the health of the 
children on whom it was practised, prepared them to suffer more 
severely by other diseases, for instance, by measles; and he thought 
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that the large outlay on sanitary measures must have largely 
economised life. The improvements in the dwellings of the poor 
must have exercised a special influence for good. 

Mr. Bapen-PoweELt said, that in the period under review, the 
population of London had quadrupled itself. During the same 
time means of communication had increased, and the people moved 
to and fro with much greater frequency than ever before. This 
seemed to bear very strongly upon the point that measles and 
whooping cough had increased, while small pox had decreased in 
recent years. The increased communication among a much greater 
population, gave an increased value to the results of vaccination. 

Dr. Kipp said that the army was a revaccinated population, and 
there small pox was a disease of very rare occurrence. In 1880 
there were only twenty cases of small pox and two deaths in the 
whole British army all the world over. He could recall no instance 
- In which revaccination had led to serious injurious results. 

Mr. Counines agreed with Mr. Baker as to the importance of 
sanitary measures, specifying particularly isolation and improved 
dwellings; and as proof of the efficacy of isolation, quoted Dr. 
Hogarth. In the last century, by a system of complete isolation 
carried out at Chester the small pox mortality was reduced to one- 
fifth without any vaccination whatever. 

Mr. Freperick Henpriks said that the open question whether 
the introduction of vaccination had really increased the longevity 
of mankind in general during the last half century, was a very 
difficult one to solve in an actuarial manner, firstly, because of the 
evidence which tended to show that other diseases, particularly at 
young ages, had taken the place of small pox in destroying a large 
number of lives; and, secondly, because in a question of this kind 
it was of primary necessity to have statistics of deaths arranged 
according to the ages of the population, and none such existed for 
comparison as regards the last century or the preceding one. 
Mathematicians, as well as doctors, had discussed a similar question 
as to the improvement of longevity by the diminution of small pox 
before vaccination was introduced, indeed soon after the adoption 
of inoculation. So far back as in 1760, Daniel Bernoulli con- 
tributed a paper to the Transactions of the Paris Academy of 
Sciences, in which he endeavoured to show that something like 
three years were added to the average longevity of mankind in 
places where inoculation was resorted to. Bernoulli’s views were 
immediately combated by no less a personage than Dalembert, who 
considered that the deduction was based on insufficient grounds. 
Bernoulli’s conclusions were however very much strengthened by 
the later investigations published by Duvillard at Paris in 1806, in 
the form of an elaborate mathematical analysis of the influence of 
small pox at each age, and of the effect such a preservative as 
vaccination may have upon population and longevity. The sub- 
sequent researches of the English actuary, Milne, published in 1815, 
respecting the Carlisle mortality, gave rather a greater importance 
than Bernoulli and Duvillard had assigned to the extension of life 
consequent upon the diminution of small pox. Looking at Dr. Guy’s 
figures presented to the Society that evening, it was certainly most 
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interesting to see that the deaths from small pox, in proportion to 
the deaths from all causes in London, had been reduced to one-fifth 
of the ratio they similarly bore to deaths from all causes one 
hundred years ago. The results during the last century in Sweden 
had even been more startling than this, as the population there was 
in a preponderating degree arural one. The ratio borne to deaths 
from all causes by the small pox deaths in Sweden had diminished 
to one-tenth of what they were a century ago. He (Mr. Hendriks) 
might perhaps be permitted to refer upon this point to his paper on 
the ‘“ Vital Statistics of Sweden,” which was read to the Society 
in January, 1862. It was not, however, to be assumed as at all 
proved that the general longevity of Swedish lives had improved 
toa marked extent throughout every age. At all ages of males 
above 40, there had positively been an increased mortality at the 
end, as compared with the commencement, of the period of one 
hundred years, as there tabulated with minuteness at every age. 
Dr. Guy had in his excellent paper contributed information in a 
form most useful for future study and comparison; and as the 
small pox question affected the lives of mankind more at infantile 
and younger stages than at mature and advanced ages, it was most 
important to have such a collection of data as Dr. Guy had so care- 
fully brought before the Society, of the deaths in London from 
measles and whooping cough, the increase of which seemed to some 
extent to have followed with, and taken the place of, the decrease 
of deaths from small pox at the younger stages of life, and so as to 
very much complicate the satisfactory solution of the question as 
to how much vaccination had increased average longevity in 
London or elsewhere. 

Professor CORFIELD said it was quite impossible to account in 
any ordinary way for the enormous diminution in the small pox 
mortality during the present century, either by any change of diet, 
or by the slight improvement in sanitary arrangements. Any 
medical officer of health, if asked what disease he would compare 
small pox to, as regards its methods of prevention or spread, would 
compare it to scarlet fever or measles, and not to typhoid fever, 
which was a disease that could be prevented, and which would as 
surely be abolished as typhus had been to so great an extent by the 
improvements in the sanitary arrangements of houses. He agreed 
with previous speakers that more time was required to consider the 
paper and to thoroughly appreciate the figures in all their bearings, 
so as to be able to discuss them effectually. He very much regretted 
that it was not possible to have another meeting for the discussion. 
He wished to draw attention to the very remarkable facts in 
Table XV, which showed that between 1866 and 1876 there were 
years when the mortality from small pox went altogether below 
anything that had ever happened before. If the mortality of the 
epidemic of 1871 was 98 out of 100,000, it appeared that the mor- 
tality in 1873-75 was so low as to be entirely unprecedented in 
‘the history of mankind as to which there were any statistics. He 
wished to amplify what the last speaker had said about the small 
pox mortality in Sweden. During the sixty-one years before the 
introduction of vaccination into that country, the number of years 
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in which the deaths from small pox was over 10,000 was nine; 
while in only one year were the deaths under 1,000. In that 
particular year they were 671. During the sixty-three years after 
the introduction of vaccination, there were forty-eight years in 
which the deaths were under 1,000, and no year in which they 
reached even 3,000; while in one year their mortality was only two 
for the whole kingdom. Figures taken in this broad way showed 
the enormous change that had taken place. To account for this it 
was no use looking to such small things as change in diet, or even 
improvements in sanitary arrangements, especially while these had 
not been accompanied by any decrease in the mortality of similar 
diseases. 

Mr. R. Lawson said there could be no doubt that the bills of 
mortality before 1837 possessed an authority far less than the 
statistics which Dr. Farr was so active in obtaining. Captain 
Graunt described them as being confined to the persons in com- 
munion with the Established Church: but upon the principle that 
the same relative proportion of deaths from different diseases took 
place among a portion of the population as among the whole, they 
were good for many purposes. Taking the five years before 1766 
and the five after, the deaths from small pox in London as given in 
Captain Graunt’s paper, were 2 per 1,000 annually; while taking 
ten years before and ten years after, the ratio was 24 per 1,000. 
Coming down to 1777, and taking five years before and five years 
after, the annual mortality was 3°6 per 1,000. ‘Treating the years 
before and after 1801 in the same way, the ratio was reduced to 
1°8 per 1,000. From 1841 to 1880, notwithstanding the severe 
epidemic of 1871, the average mortality was only 0°35 per 1,000. 
In the epidemic of 1659, the mortality was 3°8 per 1,000; in 1661, 
3°1; in 1772, 6:24; in 1781, 5°47; the mean of the last two being 
59. In the present century, the two most severe epidemics were 
in 1838, when the mortality in London was 2°2 per 1,000, and in 
1871, when it was 2°4. This latter epidemic caused a mortality in 
Liverpool of 3°73 per 1,000; while in Amsterdam, Rotterdam, the 
Hague, and Utrecht, with a population of 558,000 there were 5,636 
deaths, or a ratio of 10 per 1,000. If the mortality in London had 
been on the same scale, there would have been 32,270 deaths instead 
of 7,912; and in Liverpool there would have been 5,871 deaths 
instead of 2,162. As Dr. Guy had pointed out, it seemed there 
was something in the air which determined the virulence of small 
pox. The epidemic in 1871 could be traced to the Madras Pre- 
sidency in 1868: it was in the northern part of India in 1869; in 
the Mediterranean and the South of France early in 1870; and 
traces of it were found in Holland, Germany, Sweden, and Scot- 
land, before the siege of Paris, to which many persons ascribed it. 
As Dr. Guy very justly said, vaccination appeared to be sufficient 
to keep small pox in check for the time being, but every now and 
then a major force overpowered it to a variable extent, giving rise 
to epidemics; but even during these the beneficial influence of 
vaccination is obvious, as shown by the smaller mortality in London 
and Liverpool than in the Dutch towns where vaccination was much 
less general. 
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Mr. Bourne said he had been informed by a medical friend that 
even when vaccination did not entirely protect, it often so far 
modified the influence of the disease when it was taken, that the 
sufferer was not even acquainted with the actual nature of the 
disease from which he suffered, and therefore did not take the 
necessary measures for isolation. The disease might thus be com- 
municated by persons who did not know that they were capable of 
carrying the infection to others. With regard to sanitary improve- 
ments, they must not always expect even good measures to show an 
immediate result in the diminution of sufferers from the evils 
against which they were directed, because concurrently with them 
there were often other causes in existence which but for the reme- 
dial measures would have vastly increased these evils. Such was 
the extensive increase in the consumption of alcoholic hquors, which 
had tended not only to deteriorate the health of those who gave 
way to it, but at the same time had. brought about moral reasons 
why such persons were not so well guarded against the dissemina- 
tion of disease, and the protection of those under their care as they 
otherwise would have been. 

Mr. Witt1am Buesy also attached importance to sanitary mea- 
sures, to abstinence from alcoholic liquors, to improved medical 
treatment, and to the “stamping out”’ of disease. 

Mr. Girren said, that as a statistician he considered that Dr. 
Guy’s case amounted almost to demonstration. <A great many of 
the arguments which had been used to show that some other cause 
than vaccination might have possibly contributed to the great dimi- 
nution of disease in the present century, were quite irrelevant to 
the question. For instance, with regard to the change of diet, it 
was altogether overlooked that Dr. Guy did not take one disease 
only, but also another disease of the same character. How was it 
then that the change of food had not operated in both cases alike. 
The remark applied also to improved medical treatment; there was 
no reason why that improvement should not have operated in the 
case of measles as much as in small pox, yet no such diminution 
was shown in the mortality from measles as in that from small 
pox. The same observation applied to isolation. The Society were 
altogether much indebted to Dr. Guy for his paper. 

Dr. Guy in reply, said that the returns he had collected for the 
entire kingdom, showed that the ratios of deaths by small pox to 
deaths by all causes throughout the country, were as nearly as 
possible half those that obtained in London. Alluding to sanitary 
reforms and their effects, he said it was quite true that they had 
not yet made that impression upon the mortuary returns which 
might reasonably have been expected; but it should be borne in 
mind that the constant increase of our urban populations was a 
circumstance warring against the health of the whole people, and 
acting in a direction opposite to that of sanitary reforms and 
improvements. The more the populations of towns increased, 
especially where the Irish formed a considerable element, the more 
did sickness and mortality, as had been shown by Professor Jevons, 
increase. He did not deny that dietary changes had something to 
do with the health of the people, but it was quite wrong to suppose, 
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as one of the speakers had done, that the end of the eighteenth 
century was the dividing line between a more and a less healthy 
diet. He gave every possible credit to what Dr. Farr had said, of 
the comparatively unsatisfactory character of our statistics prior to 
the Registration Act, but a certain importance certainly did attach 
to statistical returns prior to this century, for they were collected in 
the same way, though by less competent persons, and were governed 
by the same law of error or ignorance. He (Dr. Guy) had not 
said that small pox was not influenced by sanitary reforms, but 
that other diseases, such as measles, whooping cough, diarrhooa, 
and fever were presumably influenced to the same extent. With 
regard to the assertion that vaccination lowered vitality, that was 
scarcely a subject for discussion before that Society. It was better 
suited to a meeting of medical men, and there was nothing in his 
paper to give rise to the question ; all he could say was, that he did 
not believe it. No doubt revaccination in grown up persons did 
sometimes produce very serious local consequences, but this he 
believed happened chiefly to persons revaccinated in an epidemic 
year, when both small pox and vaccination were rendered more 
severe by the conditions of the atmosphere which caused the 
epidemic. As to improved dwellings, there could be no doubt that 
they had saved many lives and added enormously to the comfort, 
and to some extent also, to the vitality of the people; but that fact 
did not touch the question before the meeting in any way whatever. 
He agreed with Mr. Baden Powell that the more dense the popula- 
tion the greater the mortality. Dr. Kidd had made some valuable 
statements with respect to revaccination in the army, and no doubt 
the chairman could confirm what had been said on that point. To 
return to sanitary reforms and improvements, it was obvious that 
they must have affected all the diseases given in the tables he had 
submitted, and yet the reduction in the case of small pox was at 
least ten times as great as that in any other of those diseases. 
Again, what had been stated with regard to isolation, applied 
equally to all those diseases. He received the observations made by 
Dr. Corfield with all the respect due to that gentleman’s official 
position and the attention he had paid to the subject, and what he 
had said had strengthened the statements made in the paper. The 
comparisons too, made by Mr. Lawson, all tended to confirm them. 
The medical man whom Mr. Bourne quoted, might be right in 
supposing that there were cases in which vaccination had really 
prevented small pox, where the patient was in a condition to com- 
municate it to others, might go about feeling some indisposition, 
but being unconscious that that was due to an attack of small pox. 
The abuse of alcohol might also conduce to the taking small pox, 
and no doubt improvement in medical treatment should be taken 
into account. But these suggestions, and many others brought 
forward in the course of the discussion, Dr. Guy said scarcely grew 
out of the facts and figures brought forward in his paper. 

The CHAIRMAN in proposing a vote of thanks to Dr. Guy, said 
he quite agreed with the views expressed in the paper as to the 
valuable effects of vaccination as a prophylacteric, and by Dr. Kidd 
as to the good results of revaccination in the army. 
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The RevativE Morratiry, after Amputations, of LarcE and SMALL 
Hospirans, and the Inruumnce of the Antiseptic (LISTERIAN) 


System upon such Mortauity.* By Henry C. Burvert, Esq. 


[ Read before the Statistical Society, 16th May, 1882. ] 


[Mr. Burvert said: I was asked to-night by a medical friend as I 
was coming to this meeting, why it was that I selected the Statis- 
tical Society to read a Paper affecting the relative mortality of 
hospitals. I think that is a fair question, and one which I ought 
to answer. My reason is that long experience of hospital manage- 
ment has led me to the conclusion that the laymen, who we must 
remember constitute by far the larger number of those who are 
engaged in hospital administration, pay far too little attention to 
sanitary subjects, and realise far too little the importance of the 
hygienic surroundings, and the general habit—if I may use that 
word—of hospitals and hospital wards. I therefore believe and 
hope that by submitting this paper to the Statistical Society, I 
shall not only attract to it the attention of the medical profession, 
which has already indirectly been directed to this subject through 
the medical press, but that I shall reach a wider audience, and 
possibly some at least of those earnest laymen who devote so much 
time and attention to the wise administration of our hospitals, and 
that thus I may in some way aid the medical profession by direct- 
ing the attention of such laymen to the important questions with 
which I am about to deal. | 


Probably no question has been more keenly contested than the 
one which constitutes the heading of this paper. Ever since 
Sir James Simpson published his famous essay on the subject 
the controversy has continued, and the disputants on either side 
have held to their opinions often with considerable warmth. In 
fact, the discussion of the relative mortality of large and small 
hospitals has generated more heat at times than can be easily 
accounted for. 


* The operations tabulated in this Paper comprise all that are recorded .in the 
Cottage Hospital Case Books from the date of their foundation to the end of the 
year 1878, a period of twenty years. 
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The accuracy of Sir James Simpson’s statistics of the results of 
amputations in country and private practice has been seriously 
impugned by Callender, Holmes, and other authorities, owing to 
the impossibility of proving the reliability of the sources from 
which they were derived, and because no details of the cases were 
given. 

Feeling deeply the importance of the subject, it seemed to me 
of interest to collect actual figures, which could be definitely 
verified from the books kept by the medical staff of the different 
hospitals; and with this view a circular was despatched to 160 
cottage hospitals, in the following terms :— 

“The relative success of the graver operations in surgery as 
“‘ yerformed, first, in large town hospitals, and, secondly in country 
‘‘ cottage hospitals, has for years attracted much attention, and 
‘‘ there is reason to believe that the mortality in cottage hospitals in 
“the major operations is much less than in the London hospitals. 
‘“‘ With a view of setting this question at rest, and of proving the 
“truth or fallacy of Sir James Simpson’s theory, I shall feel 
‘“‘ deeply obliged if you will fill up the enclosed form* with the 
“ results of all the amputations which you may have had in connec- 
‘“‘ tion with your cottage hospital since it was first opened. 

““ However few may be the amputations of the limbs, an exact 
“return from every cottage hospital will be regarded as a very 
‘* valuable contribution to surgical statistics.” 

Answers were received in reply from ninety-two cottage hos- 
pitals, into thirty-one of which no cases requiring amputations had 
been received, although the majority had had, in addition to severe 
fractures, cases of herniotomy, lithotomy, extirpation of eyeball, 
removal of bone for necrosis, ovariotomy, excisions of knee, ankle, 
shoulder and breast, or other surgical cases of interest. 

The cases of amputation in the sixty-one hospitals, which are 
given in alphabetical order in the following table, amount to 326, 
or nineteen more than the number given by Professor Erichsen in 
his book, as “‘all the amputations which have been performed in 
“ his wards at University College Hospital from the foundation of 
‘“‘ the hospital, a period of thirty-eight years.” The average mor- 
tality in Professor Hrichsen’s cases was 25 per cent., while it 
amounted to a little over 17 at these cottage hospitals. 


* See Appendix A. 
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Table of Amputations and their Results, Primary or for Injury, and Secondary or for 
Disease, of the Thigh, Leg, Arm, and Forearm, performed in Cottage Hospital Practice 
by Country and Provincial Practitioners. 
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To facilitate comparison, the following summary of the above 
table has been prepared on the plan adopted by Sir James 
Simpson :— 

1. Total mortality of all amputations in sixty-one cottage hospitals, 
having a total of 553 beds. 


Total number of cases, 326. 
bs deaths, 58. 
Or 1 in every 5°6 died ; or 17 in every 100. 


2. Mortality of the individual amputations. 
When we include all the amputations of the thigh, leg, arm, 
and forearm, the results are :— 


Thigh cases 90; deaths 30; orlin 3 3; or 33°3 per cent. 
Leg >, ee aee ” 18 ; ” Oe re oa ” 
Arm ” 66 ; 9 73 ” 945 9» 10°6 ” 
Forearm ,, 56 ; ” 33 ” 18i6 5.59, 5°4 ” 


3. Mortality from the amputations that were primary or for 
mjury. 
Thigh cases 36; deaths 21; or lin 1°73; or 58 per cent. 
Leg ” 82; ” 153 ” 5535 49 18 ” 
Arm ” 55 3 ” 73 ” 6°6 5) 25 ” 
Forearm ,, AT ; ” 33 ” Vee yy OAs 33 


4. Mortality from the amputations that were secondary or for 
disease. 


Thigh cases 54; deaths 9; orlin6 ; or 16°6 per cent. 


Leg 9» 323 ” a3 9» 10°73 5 9 ” 
Arm sag ake- ee ts ess wean 
Forearm ,, Oey a ue els 


These tables will be incomplete unless the cause of death in each 
case is recorded. Thus, in the primary amputations for injury :— 


Of the thigh cases—13 died from shock. 


1 " pysemia. 

I 4 enteritis. 

I » inflammation of lungs. 
I + delirium tremens. 


In the remaining case—a compound fracture just above the knee, 
with destruction of the femoral artery, not detected at the time of 
reduction,—mortification of the limb set in, and amputation was 
performed as the last resource. 
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Of the leg cases—6 died from shock. 


3 - pyeemia. 

I 4 tetanus. 

I . delirium tremens. 
I * pneumonia. 

3 me not stated. 


Of the arm cases—4, died from shock. 


I a pneumonia. 
My “f tetanus. 
I ss not stated. 


Of the forearm cases—z2 died from shock. 
I ss tetanus. 


In the secondary amputations for disease :— 


Of the thigh cases—3 died from exhaustion. 


2 % secondary hemorrhage. 
I A shock. 

I > pyzemia. 

z me not stated. 


Of the leg cases—z died from exhaustion. 
1 a not stated. 


The cases in which the cause of death is not stated were treated 
at the Stockton Hospital, the books of which give no information 
on the point. Of the five cases of pyzmia, two occurred at 
Stockton, one at Crewkerne, one at Ashford, and one at the Lloyd 
Cottage Hospitals. 

It will be observed that the great mortality in the primary 
amputation of the thigh is due to the fact that four-fifths (17) of 
the deaths were caused by shock, consequent upon the severe 
injuries which the patients had sustained. 

I have shown in the above table that the mortality after 
amputations in cottage hospital practice, in hospitals having 553 
beds, is 17 per cent. In four leading metropolitan hospitals, 
containing upwards of 1,800 beds, Professor Erichsen* shows the 
mortality, after operations, to have been 37°8 per cent. The 
mortality in the Parisian hospitals,t as given by Malgaigne and 
Husson, Holmes and Bristowe, amounts to 60 per cent. Billrotht 
gives the mortality at Zurich, between the years 1860 and 1867, 
as 46 per cent. Sir James Simpson§ gives the mortality in town 
hospitals after these cases as 41°6 per cent.; at the Edinburgh 


* “On Hospitalism,” p. 20. Longmans, 1874. 
+ Ibid, p. 11. 


t{ Billroth, “Chirurgische.” Klinik, Zurich, 1866-67. 
§ Simpson’s Works, vol. ii, pp. 280 —400; Article “ Hospitalism.” 
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Infirmary as 43°3 per cent.; at the Glasgow Infirmary as 39°! per 
cent.; at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital as 36°6 per cent.; at the 
London Hospital, Whitechapel, as 47°3 per cent.; at Guy’s Hospital 
as 38°2 per cent.; and at St. George’s Hospital 38°8 per cent. These 
statistics were brought down to the year 1868, and, as Professor 
Haghsont truly says, “the accuracy of Sir James Simpson’s 

pista relating to hospital practice has been admitted by all, 

‘even by his most determined opponents, for they have been 
*“‘ derived from statistical returns furnished to him by the surgeons 
“and registrars of the various hospitals to which they relate.” In 
the result the lowest mortality in any of the metropolitan hospitals 
referred to by Sir James Simpson is 34°4 per cent., the highest 
47°3 per cent.; whereas the cottage hospitals show an average 
mortality of but 17 per cent. 

When I began to collect materials for this paper, in 1876-77, I 
thought it would suffice to publish the foregoing tables and remarks. 
I was soon, however, undeceived. Certain critics threw doubts 
upon the value of my tables and statistics, on the ground that they 
were figures and figures only. 

It was argued that the question at issue was mis-stated by 
me. Objection was taken to my figures, as to Simpson’s, because 
they are unaccompanied by ‘‘any facts, any particulars of the 
‘cases, and are therefore susceptible of any number of different 
“ interpretations besides the one which Simpson chose to select, 
‘‘ viz., that there is an inherent unhealthiness in large hospitals, 
‘“¢ which he described by the term ‘ hospitalism.’” It was alleged 
that the difference in favour of cottage hospitals of 7 per cent. in 
the number of deaths after amputations of the limbs, ‘‘ may as. 
‘‘ easily have depended upon difference in the surgical practice, in 
‘‘ the vitality (from age, state of health, &c.) of the patients, or on 
“the previous condition of disease or injury, or in fact on any 
“conceivable combination of these, and very possibly of other 
‘* causes, as on a difference in the healthiness of the hospitals.” One 
critic, in fact, congratulated the large hospitals on the fact that a 
difference in mortality of 7 per cent. ‘‘ proves that the intrinsic 
“ danger of operations in cottage or in large hospitals cannot be 
‘‘ oreat.”? As to this, it is only to be observed that a death-rate of 
70 per 1,000 in any community would hardly be regarded as a 
trifle, even by the most indifferent of sanitarians. After regretting 
‘‘ the absence of any attempt to estimate the real sanitary condition 
‘‘ of cottage hospitals as tested by the prevalence and spread of 
‘« erysipelas in these institutions,” the same critic observed :— 

*“¢ Hvery one knows by this time how inferior the arrangements 


* «On Hospitalism,” p.10. Longmans, 1874. 
2H2 
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‘“‘ for nursing, cleanliness, and ventilation in cottage hospitals are 
‘“‘ to those of our great city hospitals.’ This last statement is made 
by a gentleman who holds a deservedly high place amongst metro- 
politan surgeons. It is so entirely imaginary and contrary to the 
fact, that I must ask him to unreservedly withdraw it. Before 
doing so I should wish-him to visit such hospitals as Cranleigh, 
Boston, Grantham, Petersfield, Reigate, Savernake, situated as they 
are in different parts of the country, and ministering as they do 
to the wants of agricultural and urban populations. He will then 
feel compelled to admit he has inadvertently been led to make a 
charge of bad management against these crisply conducted little 
hospitals which has no foundation in fact. Whatever sins may 
be laid to the charge of cottage hospitals, they are certainly. 
not filthy, badly nursed, or ill ventilated. Taking the average, 
in all these respects, the arrangements are, if anything, more 
perfect than in the majority of the larger hospitals throughout 
the country. 

Iam not disposed to quarrel with my critics for taking me to 
task because I have given figures, and not a history of all the cases 
contained in the tables. But in this, as in other things, it is easier 
to criticise than to remedy the omissions complained of. The 
labour of abstracting some 400 cases from the hospital books, of 
condensing and codifying the facts, and of classifying the informa- 
tion so as to reduce it to reasonable but intelligible limits, is not 
considered. Add to the foregoing that the facts have to be 
collected from at least sixty different places scattered all over 
the kingdom, and even the most exacting of critics will see 
cause to be lenient in his judgment. With the view, however, of 
giving information on the points referred to, I have taken out the 
following facts and figures, which supply all the information 
demanded by the statisticians I have quoted. Hvery case given in 
these tables has been accurately recorded. I have full notes of the 
cases in my possession, and the detailed information there given is 
at the disposal of any one who may care to study it. It will be 
seen that the results are more favourable to the cottage hospitals 
than those given in the original tables, and that the charge of 
‘“‘ want of surgical boldness ” (7.e., refraining from amputation in 
cases which would not be allowed to die in metropolitan hospitals 
without amputation) is not borne out by the facts. This is credit- 
able to all concerned, and adds weight to the conviction—a convic- 
tion which is spreading amongst the well-to-do classes in country 
districts—that if they have to undergo an operation, it is as safe, 
and on the whole more desirable to have it performed at. their 
own houses by the cottage hospital surgeon than to submit to the 
discomforts and risks of a London lodging house, where the case 
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can be placed in charge of one of the more notable surgeons of a 
large hospital. 

In this connection I have made it my business to visit many 
of the newly erected cottage hospitals. It is now a quarter 
of a century since the first cottage hospital was opened, and the 
older hospitals are beginning to desire to ‘‘ dabble in bricks and 
‘*mortar.”’? My observations lead me to fear that at present these 
new hospitals are worse for the patients than the old cottages. The 
former had no system of direct drainage; the latter have a system 
of their own. So far as my observations have gone, I have found 
ihe sanitary arrangements of every new cottage hospital faulty, with 
one solitary exception, the Grantham District Hospital. As a 
matter of fact, the change from the old to the new buildings 
constitutes a danger to the health of the patients, for sewer 
gas is directly laid on to the latter, whereas earth closets or the 
old fashioned outside privies were probably used at the former. 
Architects, almost without exception, display a fatal ignorance of 
the most rudimentary principles of sanitary construction. Only 
recently a new cottage hospital was built, and the patients trans- 
ferred from the old cottage, which had done good service for 
nearly twenty years. In this case, as usual, the closets were placed 
inside and in the centre of the hospital. The soil pipes were 
unventilated, and were directly connected with the cesspool, and 
many of the drains ran beneath, instead of outside, the hospital. 
No care in dressings, and no amount of watchfulness on the part of 
the medical attendant or the nurse, will prevent an outbreak of 
erysipelas or of something worse if the sanitary arrangements 
remain as I found them. The history of the new St, Thomas’s 
Hospital and of the Leeds Infirmary proves how soon structural 
defects will produce septic mischief. In the new clinic of Professor 
Volkmann, of Halle, in Germany, though built with the utmost care, 
cases of cellulitis occurred within six months of the day on which it 
was opened. Structurally perfect, it was hygienically incomplete 
and unsatisfactory. Unless the cottage hospital managers set 
themselves steadily to work to stop this grave danger, they had 
best rest content with the old cottage as it is. If many fresh 
hospitals are built on the present bad system of construction, 
the mortality of cottage hospitals will, in my opinion, very soon 
exceed that of the larger general hospitals. Before any more 
new cottage hospitals are built, the staff should insist upon the 
plans being submitted to some competent sanitarian for his advice 
and counsel. 

The following tables are compiled from information supplied by 
forty-four cottage hospitals. At very many (some sixty) others no 
cases of amputation had occurred. 
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} TaBiE I.—Primary Amputations 











Name of Hospital. Cases. aha aoe! St Nee Nature of Injury. 
St. Leonard’s, Sudbury; 2 M. 30 Good Compound fracture of thigh 
Zi 1 M. 26 Good Railway accident. Compound frac- 
ture of leg just below knee 

COPOWKEIIIO. ...:.-<4e-e-bhece> — _— — ae 

Mlalyerissua nthe. Det iM. “39 — Railway accident. Right leg torn 
off above knee; fracture of left 
leg ; severe scalp wound 

Paweyseiieait. dad: 1 No | particulars ot 

Jarrow Memorial ........ 3 — mone — 

— — Double amputation, leg and thigh 

DLOTKS DAM Pinacsesscensenceere 1 No | particulars — 

Grantham o....c.csscericeoes 3 M. 65 — Compound comminuted; fracture 
of leg 

M. 19 — Triple fracture, both bones of leg, 
crushing of soft parts 

Stockton-on-Tees ........ 1 No | particulars mare 

RIB WOSELY osc nbscvereonracnunts- 1 Ke oe —— 

South Lincolnshire ....) 3 M. — a Railway accident. Compound com- 
minuted ; fracture of leg ; ampu- 
tation of knee 

Fr — a“ Thrashing machine accident. Com- 
pound comminuted ; fracture of 
leg, implicating knee 

No | particulars = 
St. Albanentetds3. 3.8 if ¥ o a 
Kendalertana SP roveatiake 1 M. 35 — oe 


Bourton-on-the-Water| 1 M. 19 | Healthy and | Leg caught and retained in a water- 
of temperate | wheel for 20 minutes. Unchecked 


habits hemorrhage for 2 or 3 hours 
Ml version ociseisagtetes 1 No | particulars — 
Mildephall yw case: 1 M. 70 — Compound fracture of leg, much 
hemorrhage 
| 
PASTOR... .1t. teense 1 | M. 22 Healthy Crush, compound fracture 
Cranleighs f:. e:Spdiewite: enh M. 23 — Crush of leg by steam thrashing. 
machine ’ 





Remarks—Twenty-four cases. Fourteen deaths = 58°3 per cent. Shock, 9; septic 
resulted from shock, the most common cause of death in these cases. In all, the accidents 
deaths resulted from septic diseases. One patient died on the fifth day, of exhaustion, never 





. 
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of Thigh for Injury. 


Seat of Amputation. Course of Case. 

Thigh a 
9 The 
” ai 
3 Died immediately after opera- 

tion 

” ae 
” ae 
” on 
” ae 
” rips 
“i Collapse; much hemorrhage ; 


lived some days 


Knee crushed to a} Patient was collapsed, and 
pulp _| stimulants were administered 
for 30 hours previous to am- 

putation 


as Patient died soon after opera- 
tion 


disease, 2; shock and exhaustion, 1; no particulars, 


Result. 


D. 


So oa 


o 


Ua yD H 


o 


D. 
R. 


U8 BP Roy o oon bs 


Cause of Death. 


Shock 


Pyeemia 


Shock 


Septiceemia 


No particulars 


On 5th day, from shock 
and exhaustion 


Shock 


2. Of these fourteen deaths, nine 
requiring the operation were very severe, and in two there was excessive hemorrhage. ‘Two 
having recovered the shock of the accident, and in two cases the cause of death is unreturned. 
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TasiEe Il.— Primary Amputations 

















Name of Hospital. Cases. ine cise bane ti Nature of Injury. 
CHET] WOOD TS. ou op2eeses-4. if — — Railway accident. Compound frac- 
ture of both legs 
Crewkerne ......-...s-000008 — — — 
WE ges" 1X) ios a Oe eres © M. 1% | Good Compound fracture of leg 
M. 46 a Thrashing machine. Crush of leg 
BE PODINOY cpacvcccsoctencvecseeoe 1 | M.50 — Fall of truck on leg 
DOPING Pohcssiensorsesvseeee-e 3 No | particulars a 
BLOM OY Goss Goss ssitte reonsaoote i *p = — 
Burtord, OTN. (..3..024. 1 | M.12 | Good Traction engine. Crushed foot 
> Lenbury w...01. 1 | F.— a Machine. Crush of ieg 
Jarrow Memorial ........ 7 |M.— — — 
M. 34 Good Five others without particulars 
Ottery St. Mary............ 2 | M. 80 — Railway. Crush of leg 
No | particulars sat 
PSLOCK TON aacissaxezcncasetansecks 23 | All rail}way and iron| work accidents 
The | two amputati|ons fatal from shock were double 
DOS WESEIY 2 ia50>scsoeopnsncecse 4 — — Compound fracture 
AD OCOLOR aon eesccsorsvesanis-¥enee 1 -— os Double amputation 
BRORED, Gecrtecntseeottyacehavsacks 1 — —- Amputation of foot 
Bournemouth................ 1 | M.30 | Navvy Railway truck passed over both legs ; 
comminuted fracture of front row 
of tarsus on left side; compound 
comminuted fracture of left leg; 
stripping of skin 
RGA DE IHS decessupi ive. 2 — —_ — 
REL SAL Cs arene tptsecseuvtsrsenee 1 | M.50 | Prematurely | Railway smash of leg 
aged 
BLOC DUTY ici uke Mes tet: 1 | M.12 — Crushed foot and ankle 
Ulverstone vrais... i — — Railway crush of foot and leg 
Mildenhall ys, ..c2 ices. 1 | M. 20 —— Thrashing machine accident. Lace- 
rated wound of leg and foot 
HODGMAN co ssvescuressts 1 | M. 26 — ‘| Railway injury to leg 
PAB IAL OILS vast lccsvese thence A sie he! — Crush. Compound fracture 
M. 26 — _ ; 
M.66 | Healthy Run over. Crushed leg 
M. 40 ; Compound fracture. Tibia and 
fibula by: 
M. 33 f Crushed leg. Machinery 


« Remarks.—Sixty-two cases. 


Thirteen deaths = 20°9 per cent. 
cases of death from shock, the accidents were very severe. 


Shock, 4; exhaustion, 
In one, there was a compound 


which acute bronchitis is given as the cause of death the stump was healed, and the patient 
occurred in one hospital (Stockton), and the other at Ashford. 
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of Leg for Injury. 























B Seat of Amputation. Course of Case. Result. Cause of Death. 
: come Collapse ; died in 6 hours D. Shock 
" 
; 
f ila — Ty Tetanus 
e Le = R. ae 
f — — R. — 
Upper 3 Some sloughing, butstump good R. a 
sind = 3 R. Ss 
= — R. — 
Lower 4 Perfect R. — 
—_ Shock, anzemia, bronchitis, 19 Acute attack of bron- 
stump healed chitis 
— Delirium tremens D In 17 days, exhaustion 
— — 6 R. —s 
= eae Rp. Ae 
2 6 zal R — 
os — 16 R. a 
2 Pyemia 
= = 71D. 2 Shock 
3 Unreturned 
— — 4 R. — 
— pas R. = 
Foot — R. bs 
Right chopart, left | Favourable | R. — 
middle, 3 leg 
— — 2 RB. _— 
— Shock, no reaction, death next D. Shock 
day 
— — R. = 
— Did well R. 4 
Upper 3 — R a 
— — R. ae 
— — D. Pyeemia 
— —- R. Bi 
— — R. = 
— — R. as 
— — R. a 





delirium tremens, 1; tetanus, 1; acute bronchitis, 1; pyzemia, 3; cause unreturned, 3. As to the 
fracture of both legs, and in two others, double amputations were performed. In the case in 
had been accustomed to have attacks of a similar nature. Of the three cases of pyzmia, two 
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Tasie ITI.—Primary Amputatioits 





Sex Previous 





Name of Hospital. Cases. | and A ge. | State of Health. Nature of Injury. 
St. Leonard’s,Sudbury | 2 M. 9 Good Hand and forearm crushed 
+ M. 50 5 Both arms crushed by machinery; 
required amputation 

Orewkerne-s.,.......s000c0e0r4> 3 No | particulars —_ 

“EAU Gig stat pane res Pe © 1 M. 14 — Machinery accident. Compound 
luxation and comminuted fracture 
of humerus; fracture of femur ; 
severe scalp wound 

PS LOWLOY SNe. tvssdeoseseciehs 2 — — — 

PU ars M. 28 — Thrashing-machine crush 

Wiehe obi ever alerts aye e 1 M. 14 — 5 

Burford, Oxon ............ i} No | particulars —_ 

Jarrow Memorial ........ 2 me a — 

Hatfield Broad Oak ....|. 1 M. 44 Good Avulsion of arm by rope of steam 
plough 

Ottery St. Mary............ 1 M. 20 — Avulsion of arm by thrashing- 
machine 

LOCK GOR UCR OM Ei recteedep- 7 No | particulars — 

” Peeerereeseersersorseere oer eae ee 

SW CstIG ik ge cacesoas ey 4 _ _ Compound fractures 

Hillingdon .......... ererlieope| Uo Laan ME. GAO — Machinery crush of forearm; elbow- 
joint implicated 

PS COLCS ihe seh wcoctssoasages shee 1 No | particulars one 

Newton Abbot. ............ 1 M. 25 — Chaff-cutter accident. Crush of 
forearm and elbow-joint 

Bournemouth ............ 1 ¥ Old and ca- ~ 

chetic 
TRBIZALC Wscsscecsnvaresnconebops 2 M. 57 Healthy Chaff-cutter injuries to forearm and 
elbow 
Arh ge ee eRe, Be M. 55 = 4 
Bourton-on-the-Water 1 M. 16 | Healthy, tem- ; 3 
perate 
USEC DUTY: tert: \vseaxconveeee be 2 M. 40 — Crushed arm and elbow 
My Pon aa ene 3 M. 42 — 4 
Buckhurst Hill ............ 1 — Arm severed by railway accident 
Henge ye nisoateee: 2 |M. 14 — Railway injury to arm 
” M. 40 — 


39 


Remarks—Thirty-seven cases. Five deaths = 13°5 per cent. Shock, 2; doubtful, 1; 
shoulder joint, and in the other there was a concomitant injury to the chest. In one case the 
which the cause of death is given as exhaustion, the amputation was at the shoulder joint, 
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of Arm for Injury. 


Seat of Amputation. Course of Case. Result. Cause of Death. 








ae 


Near shoulder gh 


a 


a — — 3R ~~ 
: 
_ | Shoulder joint Death on 10th day 1): Exhaustion 
si — R. a 
Middle Satisfactory R. — 
High Recovery uninterrupted R. — 
= ay R. Kae 
oo _ 2R. — 
Shoulder-joint — R. — 
Close to shoulder — R. — 
-—— 6 R. — 
_ ; — BD. No particulars 
oe — 3 R. = 
Shoulder-joint Death occurred 40 minutes after 1D. Entry of air in large 
operation, suddenly, while veins (?) 
patient was conversing. 
— Well in 20 days R. — 
ae wee R. ae 
Lower 4 — R. _ 
o Plugged femoral vein after R. =a 
leaving hospital 
== — R. = 
= -- R. cer 
— — R. — 
— — R. = 
— — R. ce 
— Injury to chest Ds Shock, &e. 
Surgical neck — R. — 
Shoulder-joint = Di Shock 





exhaustion, 1; no particulars, 1. In the two deaths from shock, one amputation was at the 
patient died suddenly after the operation, the cause of death being doubtful; in the case in 
and there was also a fracture of femur and a scalp wound due to the same accident. 
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TaBLE IV.—Amputations 





Sex Previous 











Name of Hospital. Cases. Lae ive A Rtate of Health! Nature of Injury. 
St. Leonard’s, Sudbury 2 | M. 53 Good Hand torn off by machinery 
M. 12 Ms Hand crushed +5 
BORER OTNO foe sccsecsetnns ona 2 _ No| particulars — 
BOM CY iter. .0.nedsonneorsseds 1. | M. — — Avulsion of hand by rollers of chaff- 
cutter 

BOP IATIO Ls Siete cacsntareveanen i No | particulars = 
Burford, Tenbury ........ 2 |M. — — Steam saw accident 

No | particulars — 
Jarrow Memorial ........ 1 yi. M. 28 Good — 
Melksham ~..............:000 1 No | particulars oo 
Hatfield Broad Oak ..... 1 | M. 28 Good Shattering of bones of wrist, &c., 


by chaff-cutter 





Ottery St. Mary............ Det Mie — Machine crush of hand 
Ripa aly oa » 
ST PAD EAST, .....a05srnnseset: 5 No | particulars = 
BPOCKLON Foes pevseserssonsskeoets 5 " — 
OS WVESUIY A giceoasttcnecaxs ote 2 : “ — 
BD IORIG ia cease yen rortge ee i % ne 
IDOCGles ha itigs..nsusdemesit: 1 s re ae 
SUE DATIS Sycertertevexenssets 3 7 3 — 
VOLS REE Wariasecceseteauneescte 1 | M. 25 Good Chaff-cutter smash of hand 
Bourton-on-the- Water 1 | M. 16 | Good health ; | Compound fracture 
temperate 
Ulverston periccteicsdonoat 2 |M. 22 — Crushed hand 
M. 38 —- 3 
BASIS OYUL? \ccrermes tess toca: 2 | M. 13 |Good health | Machine crush | 
M. 18 |Good,outmuch| Gunshot injury to bones and 
exhausted by| arteries 
hemorrhage 
OPAMIOLG OT oreo terecn- teh i) M. (25 Navvy Compound comminuted fracture, 
with dislocation of left wrist; 
compound comminuted fracture of 
left ankle ; laceration of lung 
DRONE pts crtesgarate okenecoere rt 1 — -— “= 


Remarks.—Thirty-eight cases. One death = 2°6 per cent. The only death in this table 
in the same accident. At the time of death the amputation was progressing favourably. 
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ee 


Seat of Amputation. Course of Case. Result. Cause of Death. 
r 
} 


Just above wrist Satisfactory R. = 


Lower + Small abscess 


— Satisfactory R. — 


| 
| 
| 


— Effusion of blood beneath DD: Concomitant wound of 
sternum: died from effect of lung, &e., &e. 
injuries on 11th day. Ampu- 
tation progressing favourably . 





was in a patient who had sustained a compound fracture of ankle and a wound of the lung 


RS SD 
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TaBLe V.—Secondary 

















: S$ Previ 4 
Name of Hospital. Cases. i ikea Stat eof Health, Nature of Injury. 
PS BOTCY. ccsivinsspseenorteses: 1 — Stout, pale, = 
flabby,anoto- 
rious drinker 
ROS WOSERY b cevaisetsceestesenes 1 | M. 40 |} Delicate con- | Fracture of leg 
stitution 


Burford, Tenbury......... 1 | M. — | Unhealthy Simple fracture lower half of tibia, 
, upper one-third fibula 


MI IVOPSLON Besscsseccsn..0ns>-- 1 | M. 23 | Phthisical Compound fracture of thigh 
subject 

Lee. 
Ottery St. Mary ......... 1 | M. 50 — Compound fracture of tibia and 


fibula from upsetting of waggon, 
uncontrollable hemorrhage for 


many days 
ARM. 
BPOMSUON Srarosnrasoderes tcdete 1 | M. 17 | Irregular Compound fracture of humerus, 
habits caused by bursting of steam 
engine 
FoREARM. 


Newton Abbot ............ 1 | M. 80 | Good health | Gunshot wound of hand; thumb, 
Qe forefinger, and metacarpal bones 
of two middle fingers removed 

same day 


St.Leonard’s, Sudbury} 1 | M. 46 | Always good | Part of hand crushed by machinery, 
one finger amputated 


Ig ht Sy, Op or enree tot Ly aL G0 — Compound fracture of tibia and 
fibula, implicated ankle, and much 
laceration of soft parts 


Remarks.—Nine cases. Three deaths = 33°3 per cent. Of the two deaths in secondary © 
exhaustion, in a stout, pale, feeble man—a notorious drinker, the subject of traumatic 
was gangrene, following uncontrollable hemorrhage, lasting many days. 
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Nature of Disease. Aidpatatlon, Course of Case. iow of Death. 
4 Traumatic gangrene Thigh — D. Shock 
Gangrene of leg Thigh Healed rapidly ; about R. — 
in 14 days 
Phlegmonous erysi- | Thigh, Slow repeated attacks of R. — 
pelas, sloughing of} Lower 3 second hemorrhage ; 
intermuscular septa discharged in five 
as high as knee months 
-| Amputated many weeks | Thigh Attack of pneumonia DD: Pneumonia 
after 
— Leg Gangrene of the stump D. Gangrene 
occurred 
Gangrene of whole arm | Shoulder Some sloughing, but R. a 
appeared on fourth patient made a good 
day recovery 
Acute cellulitis extend- | Middle 4 — R. — 
ing two inches above 
wrist joint ; amputated 
on 14th day 
| Abscesses and inflam- | Lower § fore- — R. — 
mation arm 
Surgical fever inflam- | Upper 3 of leg | Satisfactory R. — 
mation 


amputation of thigh, one was from pneumonia in a phthisical subject, and the other from 
gangrene. In the one fatal case following secondary amputation of leg, the cause of death 
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TasLe VI.—Amputations 





Name of Hospital. 


St.Leonard’s, Sudbury 


IMALVOET. cccsewtsscc-oe0o8 


ye 


TEA C1 {6 VOR any, ROA 


POPE Tee herisesdosnsce: 


Hatfield Broad Oak 


Ottery St. Mary 


” 


Granta sorov-d-conscoenssss 


Stoektontt.. auth. fad, 


South Lincolnshire .... 





Sex 
and Age. 


M. 12 


74 
36 


24 


pote ol 


23 
53 


Cad 
F. 59 


Previous 


State of Health. Nature of Disease. 





For years a| Necrosis of tibia extending to knee 
succession of 
strumous ab- 


scesses 
Good Ununited fracture of tibia and fibula 
4 Strumous disease of knee joint 
Fair A 
Debilitated 
subject 


Health much | Strumous disease of knee, old 
broken 


Good Strumous disease of knee 


Fair Gelatinous disease of synovial 
membrane of knee 


Very reduced | Strumous disease of knee, old 
and emaciated 


Good Strumous disease of knee 
Delicate, badly | Abscess, necrosis of internal condyle 
nourished of femur, disorganisation of knee- 
joint 


Chronic eczema| Necrosis of tibia, implication of 
knee-joint 


Very emaciated,| Osteo-sarcoma of femur two years ; 


bad health refused earlier operation 
Debilitated Necrosis of tibia, profuse discharge 
Anchylosis of knee, and constantly 
recurring abscesses in calf 
particulars an 


) 


particulars — 
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of Thigh for Disease, 

















) 
Seat of Amputation. Course of Case. Result. Cause of Death. 
. 
om = R. — 
— = R. —- 
OSes Eien R. ated 
ka) in Rk = 
— — R. — 
ess a R, =. 
=. — R. pat 
oe = R. ae 
— Patient died on 5th day D. Exhaustion and diar- 
rhea 
Amputation of mid- | Continuation of necrosis until R. a 
dle and lower 3] disarticulation, erysipelas of 
disartic hip head 
— — R. — 
— Secondary hemorrhage 14 days D Secondary hemorrhage 
after operation, ligature of 
common femoral, recurrence 
of hemorrbage in 16 days, 
ligature of external iliac, died 
of hemorrhage in 14 days 
more 
— — R. ~ 
oe — R. — 
_- — R. — 
— a= Tt: —s 
— — D. — 
— — 3 R. — 
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TaBLe VI.—Amputations of 














Name of Hospital. Cases. NE 
PUM AGI +o; .cscst essere’ faerie OF sath 
TUTE S Gabe IMs ee DCG 1 M. 

BS OUD ALO po. cbyraioasypepitacehs 1 M. 23 
et eA WAT a ect 1 — 
SCL OALEY © esas skecefadkbcass ef F. 38 
Ulverstone _................ 2 Pe ee 
x “ae SN — F. 44 
MTildenhall.s.s,.....0c<00.6- 1 M. 50 
Ghesharn h \iicsdecesesteres 1 M. 21 
PAGSTELOI'A Fe asedeudecsssecostse: 2 F. 39 

Of) les ee ota — M. 36 
RO PACIDOLO usec assests 4, Mo 10 

BEN coi ob seta Shirred — M. 15 

AM Sade Oa NC ie eeetired — M. 26 

Rey epee tent ae — M. 9 
COU) tole, en wee A, M. 36 

SC BROOMS SEA nO. — M. 10 

oN Re Sen eee — M. 2 

— M. 14 








Previous 
State of Health. 
Bad, since ex- 

cision twelve 
months pre- 
vious 


9 | Scrofulous, de- 


licate 


Strumous 


Great emacia- 
tion 

Good previous 
to develop- 
ment of can- 
cer 


Very cachectic 


Very unhealthy, 
strumous 


Very reduced 
and feeble 


External stru- 
mous, anzemia 


Ill two years 





Nature of Disease. 


Sinuses, no bony union, unpromis- 
ing excision of knee 


Acute periostitis, knee-joint impli- 
cated 


Strumous disease of knee, previous 
excision 


Medullary cancer of knee 


Medullary cancer of lower end of 
femur 


Chronic disease of knee-joint 
Synovial disease of knee-joint 


Cancerous tumour of internal con- 
dyle of femur 


Fungus hematodes 


Disease of knee-joint 


Scrofulous disease of knee 


i and femur 
> 6 months 


Carcinoma of femur 
Disease of knee 
Ill 15 months, disease of knee 


Disease of knee 


Remarks.—¥orty cases. Six deaths = 15 per cent. Exhaustion, 3; secondary hemorr- 


disease, five of which recovered. 


“Many of the amputations for knee disease would probably 


following amputation for malignant disease was from exhaustion following secondary hemorr- 


refused an earlier operation. 
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Thigh for Disease—Contd. 





Seat of Amputation, Course of Case. Result. Cause of Death. 











— Good R. — 
— Amputation of other leg, good R. — 
aa Secondary hemorrhage on third i. Exhaustion, secondary 


day hemorrhage 
aes oe R. ns 


— Died in 6 weeks D. Exhaustion. 


Living many years 
after. 


Below trochanter — 


Exhaustion, suppura- 
tion. 


Lower 3, afterwards — 
higher 


Bom WB 


hage and exhaustion, 2; no particulars, 1. This table contains six amputations for malignant 
not have been done in London, where resection is more common.” Of the deaths, the one 
hage, after successive ligature of the common femoral and external iliac arteries ; this patient 
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TasLE VII.—Amputations 














Name of Hospital. Cases. aan 
St.Leonard’s,Sudbury| 1 | F. 57 
Market Rasen ............ 1 | M. 40 
TAL VOPE) MME Ne accuses reese 3 | M. 65 

— | M. 22 
I OWCY Binder Reseadscsvescese: 3 No 
Ottery St. Mary ........ L2G. EAL. 978 
DGC KLE Misses cevacsesores 2 No 
PATE 2k css heSdaenioea cadences 1 };M. 9 
TVOIZAEC veiroctsasecssevennenaes 2) Honk. 12 
1 55 
AJraReig hy F.0.0fksosssseedee 1 |M. — 
PR COURL © iit tees cihi ses 3 GE Eo 
— |M. 6) 
— |F. 60 
UTILS cites ioascs Avocuesttne! if. 1M. 76 





Remarks.—Nineteen cases. 





Previous 


State of Health. 





| Always in bad 


health 


Thin, anzemic 


Good health 


particulars 


particulars 


Scrofulous, de- 
licate 


Strumous 


Declining 
strength 


Three deaths = 1577. 





Nature of Disease. 


Extensive caries of tarsus 


Periostitis, followed by necrosis of 


tibia. Spontaneous fracture 


Recurrent necrosis of tarsal and 
metatarsal bones 


| Painful pirogoff, stump 


Senile gangrene 


Acute periostitis of tibia. One 
knee and one ankle implicated. 


Necrosis of tibia, and suppuration 
of ankle, followmg wound of joint 


Compound fracture- into ankle. 
Necrosis of tibia 


Periostitis, resulting in disorgani- 
sation of right foot 


Disease of ankle-joint 


39 


Disease of ankle and ulcer of leg 


Senile gangrene of great toe 


In one case no particulars of the 


the patient recovered from it and lived five weeks, then dying suddenly. 
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of Leg for Disease. 
j 
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Seat of Amputation. Course of Case. Result. Cause of Death. 


























= ‘Died four years after of cancer R. 
of liver — 
a Up and poaching in one month R. = 
Since amputation of — R. — 
_ great toe, foot, and 
lower 3 leg 
Lower 4 — R. a 
ihe de R. = 
— _— 3 R. . — 
— Operation recovered from. No — Died suddenly five 
further gangrene weeks after operation 
— — 5 i No particulars 
Upper 3 Other thigh amputated. Good R. = 
recovery 
— Good R. — 
— Sharp attack of idiopathic R. — 
erysipelas 
Upper 4 Good R. — 
Lower + scale — R. — 
; ~= R. os 
Upper 4 — R. — 
Chopart — D. 


Exhaustion 





cause of death are given. In the first case the operation might claim to be successful, since 
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General Summary of all the Cases. 































































































Results of Amputation. Results of Amputation. 
Cottage Hospitals. University College Hospital. 
, Percentage J he tage 
Cases. besity Deaths. c of ni Seat. Cases. Sag Deaths. oe = 
ver) Deaths. NEhECe. Deaths. 
cea 24 10 14, tT ae io Diigh othe BO 16 23 59°0 
Leg and a ee Leg and ; 
62 | 49 | 18 | 209 Jae] Fe }) 44 | 30 | 14 | srs 
merm ........ 37 32 5 Us baw atein warm esi 12 7 5 416 
Forearm ....| 38 37 1 2°6 3 ita | Forearm... 8 8 0 on 
Totals ....) 161 | 128 33 Fe s Totals ....| 103 61 42 40°7 
Bhich 30... 40 34 6 io 6) &)60f« Thigh........ 86 68 18 20°9 
Leg and 3 Leg and ; 
foot .... 1s ce : 157 § > foot ia 74 es st 13°5 
FAY ........ 8 8 — — 3 S (ANTI: ste 24 16 8 3353 
(Forearm...) 4 4 ~- a 24 | Forearm...) 20 19 1 5.0 
— = ee 
Totals...) 71 62 9 i260 6} ~~ 6CLCséSTotals ...) 204 | 167 37 18°1 
Secondary Amp POLAR Oe or Injury im Total Numbers in Town and Cottage. 
Cottage Hospitals. 
AT A 3 2 | 9 cases, Guaten bancho coe ee 
BIOS nc. .cvase. 2 I 1 mortality Mortality. 
PO ayia n. 1 I — 3373 ime 
Forearm’... 2 2 — |per cent. Cottage Hospitals | 241 45 18°6 
—__—— University Col- : 
Totals .....| 9 6 3 2 333 leper .eiatseet 397 cts 3554 


With regard to the occurrence of septic disease, the statistics 
given in the above tables are very favourable to cottage hospitals. 
Mr. Bryant states that in Guy’s Hospital 10 per cent. of all ampu- 
tations die from pyzmia, and that 42 per cent. of the fatal cases 
may be traced to this cause. Now, on examining these 241 cases, 
we find 5 cases of septic disease, 4 of pyeemia (2 of these occurring 
in one hospital), and 1 case of septicemia, against a total of 45 
deaths; so that the percentage of deaths from septic disease to the 
total number of cases reaches only 2°1, and the percentage of deaths 
from this cause to the fatal cases is only 11:1. These cases of 
septic disease all occurred after amputations of the lower extremity. 
In no case of. amputation for disease did pyzmia or septicemia 
occur. Of the 2 deaths in the 8 cases of secondary amputation for 
injury, neither was due to septic poisoning. (In Mr. Hrichsen’s 
cases, as many cases of pysemia occurred after amputation for 
disease as in primary amputations for injury.) May not this fact: 
be taken as conclusive evidence in favour of the healthiness of 
small as compared with large hospitals P 
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The facts contained in the foregoing tables reflect upon the 
justice of the assertion that there is greater surgical boldness dis- 
played by the London surgeons, as some of the operations point to 
a surgical skill and boldness which leave nothing to be desired. 
For instance, a case of amputation of thigh was performed in the | 
Hatfield Hospital for malignant disease of femur, in which both 
the common femoral and the external iliac arteries were successively 
ligatured for secondary hemorrhage; and an amputation of thigh 


followed by exarticulation of hip was successfully carried out at 
Enfield. 


Again, as to the undertaking of operations, the amputations of 
thigh for ununited fracture of leg in a patient of 74, successfully 
performed at St. Leonard’s, Sudbury, and that for senile gangrene 
planned and successfully carried out at Ottery St. Mary, are favour- 
able specimens of surgical boldness combined with judgment. The 
case of amputation of arm at Milton Abbas, performed after the 
case had been rejected at the County Hospital, also speaks well for 
the surgical staff there. 

On this subject the following letters from three cottage hospital 
surgeons will prove of interest :— 


Mr. Thomas Moore, F.R.C.S., San. Se. Certf. Cantab., writes :— 


* As regards the comparative influence of the air of large and small hospitals 
on the healing of wounds, about which you ask my opinion, I do not hesitate to 
say that I believe they do better as a rule in the smaller institutions. 

«T have unfortunately not had the immense experience of operations which 
falls to the lot of some surgeons in large towns, but I have had considerable 
opportunities of studying the vexed question on both sides. First, for five 
years (during eighteen months of which time I was surgeon’s dresser) at 
St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and for one year at the Queen’s Hospital at Bir- 
mingham; then as surgeon for six years to two of the largest ironworks in 
Staffordshire ; and lastly, for between eight and nine years as surgeon and hon. 
secretary to the Petersfield Cottage Hospital, and in a large private practice. 

“ Ceteris paribus, | found that the very numerous cases of compound fracture 
and severe wounds I was called upon to treat in the ironworks and their attached 
collieries did better, as a rule, when treated isolated in the patients’ own cottages 
than when removed to a hospital, in spite of inferior nursing and poor feeding. 
That was, however, I am bound to say, when I looked after them daily or more 
trequently, myself; for the old saying, ‘ cleanliness is next to godliness’ is more 
than true when applied to surgical dressings. 

“The way in which wounds heal in the pure air of this cottage hospital 
(Petersfield), where there are good nursing, and every available creature comfort, 
and where no ward contains more than two beds, is beautiful; and I think I could 
persuade even Mr. Lister himself that antiseptic precautions are not necessary 
under all circumstances, if I could get him to spend twelve months in the unex- 
citing but germless atmosphere of our cottage hospital. Out of 272 surgical cases, 
many of them of a serious nature, only one has been attacked by erysipelas, and 
that occurred when there were several cases of puerperal fever in the neighbour- 
hood, and could thus probably be accounted for. It is only right to mention that 
some of the healthiness of this hospital may be attributed to the fact that we have 
no sewer gas laid on, as is too frequently the case, I fear, even in the best drained 
towns. ‘The closets are on the earth principle, and the drain from the kitchen 
sink is made to open well into the outer air. 
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‘It has been urged against the statistics which have been brought forward to 
prove the superior suitability of cottage hospitals for the treatment of severe surgical 
cases, that the more severe ones are rejected in them, and are sent to the larger 
hospitals. This has certainly not been the case here. ‘Two or three cases of a 
chronic nature, where the advisability of an operation was doubtful, have been sent 
away, but every case of accident has been taken in without inquiry, and some 
were of a most severe and unpromising nature. On the other hand, it is well 
known to the initiated that some of the great London operators are very careful 
to select their cases, and this they can easily do without its being known ; whereas 
if a country surgeon declines to operate, all the neighbourhood likes to know the 
‘why and wherefore,’ and is apt to make invidious comparisons. 

“It has been urged against the establishment of cottage hospitals that the 
same amount of surgical skill cannot be brought to bear upon the cases as in 
larger ones. That may be, and it would savour of egotism on my part to deny it. 
Still if statistics prove that cases (of amputation for example) get on better in the 
former than in the latter, is it not better for the patients to have pure air and less 
skill brought to bear upon their ailments P 

** Moreover, this state of things will tend to mend itself year by year, as severe 
cases are more and more treated by the local surgeon, and are not sent off to the 
county infirmary, as was formerly the rule. I lose no opportunity of urging on 
the numerous rich residents of this neighbourhood the fact, that in supporting the 
cottage hospital, they are but ‘ casting their bread upon the waters,’ for the more 
practice the local medical men get in bad accidents and operations among the poor 
people, the better will they be able to treat emergencies among the rich, and the 
less necessity will there be for the ‘eminent consultant’ and his 50 guineas’ fee, 
and they are, I believe, beginning to see the truth of the remark. 

“A well known gentleman, and an enthusiastic supporter of medical institu- 
tions, argued with me a short time ago against the institution of cottage hospitals, 
and, as a kind of ‘ clencher,’ averred that they are damaging the county infirmaries. 
I fear that may be so, but in this matter the ‘greatest good of the greatest 
number’ must be considered. The latter have had their day, and have done much 
good, but if the former are calculated to do more still, surely no sentimental idea 
of that kind should be allowed to stand in their way. The larger institutions will 
still be very useful to receive the chronic and incurable cases, even if they do not 
attract the accidents and operations so much.” 


Mr. Thomas H. Cheatle, of Burford, writes :— 


«As to the necessity for an operation, the case and the common sense of the 
surgeon determine the question. Of course in any difficult case further advice 
and assistance would be obtained. In a purely agricultural district like this, with 
little machinery, and the people becoming more used to what there is, there is 
little surgery in the way of operations to be had, and it is quite possible that the 
country surgeon, while he is careful to avoid temerity, may seem to lack the 
‘boldness’ which is assumed to be the characteristic of the urban operator.” 


Mr. W. Berkeley Murray, of Tenbury writes :— 


“My general rule has always been to ask the advice of my colleagues, and 
upon a convietion that an attempt to save the limb would be attended by danger 
to life of the patient, I have operated without unnecessary delay. I think there 
can be no doubt that there is greater surgical boldness shown by surgeons of large 
hospitals, and reasons for this are not far to seek. The authority of the man with 
a name, and the authority of the large and old established institution cover all ill 
success, and it is responsibility which produces caution, not to mention the boldness 
given by constant practice. Nevertheless, we undoubtedly possess great advan- 
tages in the pure country air and quiet, and in the concentrated care we are able 
to bestow on any bad case.” 


The above remarks are forcible and convincing, and they will 
certainly carry weight. 
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Two points may be referred to in this connection. It must not 
be overlooked in considering the question of surgicai boldness, that 
a surgeon to a large clinical hospital is under the necessity of 
remembering that he has as far as possible to cure the greatest 
number of patients in the shortest possible time. Hence a surgeon 
so situated is under the necessity of operating frequently because 
of the crowded state of the hospital and the great demands upon 
its available space. Such circumstances render speedy results an 
absolute necessity. 

Again, the long distance which patients have to be carried to 
reach the cottage hospital, as compared with that traversed by 
accident cases in large towns, may reasonably be considered to 
increase the deaths from shock, and to add to the severity of the 
conditions which render recovery improbable. In large towns not 
only is the distance shorter, but the patients are more accustomed 
to think at once of the hospital, and there conveyances are always 
to be had. These are, therefore, not unimportant considerations. 

It has taken some years to compile and complete the statistics 
contained in this paper. Early in 1876 I commenced to collect the 
first portions of these statistics, which were given in my book on 
cottage hospitals,* published in 1877. In consequence of the criti- 
cism which these tables elicited, I resolved to still further investi- 
gate the subject, and after nearly two years’ labour I obtained the 
history of each of the two hundred and forty-one cases with which 
I have been dealing in the latter part of this paper. It will there- 
fore be observed that the compilation of my statistics has occupied 
nearly four years, and that I was not able to complete my second 
set of tables, which include a history of each case enumerated, until 
the end of the year 1880. I then offered to read a paper before this 
Society. The proposal was cordially entertained by the Council ; 
but owing to various circumstances, it has not been possible to 
present it for the consideration of the Fellows until this evening. 
Thus nearly six years have elapsed since I first commenced my 
investigations on this instructive subject. 

Science never stands still: all true science is progressive. There 
is no finality of which we can be certain where science is con- 
cerned. It follows almost as a matter of course that this period of 
six years has revolutionised the treatment of cases of operation 
and open wounds, both in hospital and private practice. Aseptic 
surgery since the year 1878 has been making rapid and convincing 
progress. Its results have practically cut the ground from under 
the feet of those who with anxious care formerly debated the 
question of the relative mortality of large and small hospitals. I 


* «The Cottage Hospital; its Origin, Progress, Management, and Work,” 
first edition, 300 pp. London: J. and A, Churchill. 
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am therefore, as an honest searcher after scientific truth, induced 
to-night to declare that the aseptic system of Mr. Lister has prac- 
tically solved this great question, by proving that where this 
method of treatment is carefully enforced, the size and condition of 
the hospital buildings is of comparative unimportance. It would 
be wrong of me to content myself with a bare statement of this 
important fact, and I therefore proceed to give the evidence upon 
which my declaration is founded. To enable me to do this I must 
trouble you once again with statistical tables. These tables contain 
an account of the results obtained in Germany from two hundred 
and thirty-four cases of amputation from various causes, all of 
which were treated aseptically on Professor Lister’s plan. It has 
been necessary to somewhat alter my statistics, so that they may 
exactly correspond with those prepared by the eminent German 
surgeon Dr. Schede, of Hamburgh.* This has slightly reduced the 
number of cases given in my tables, because Dr. Schede omits 
double amputations, cases in which other severe injuries co-exist, 
and cases in which intercurrent diseases not related to the operation 
carry off patients whose stumps are healed. This has slightly 
improved the percentage in cottage hospital practice. In spite of 
this, however, the mortality in cottage hospital practice stands at 
15°3 per cent., as against 2'9 per cent. in the cases recorded by 
Dr. Schede, which were treated in large German hospitals, on the 
Listerian or aseptic system. It thus follows that whereas Sir James 
Simpson gives an average mortality in town hospitals of 41°6 per 
cent., and although Mr. Erichsen was proud to be able to prove 
some fifteen years ago that the average mortality from all the 
amputations performed in the wards of University College Hospital 
from its foundation, a period of thirty-eight years, was only 25°7 per 
cent., the late Mr. Callender, in his papers in the St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital Reports, 1869, p. 263, showed that the mortality after 
amputation in certain country hospitals was 17°5 per cent.; and I 
have shown that the results attained in cottage hospital practice 
give a mortality of but 15°3 per cent. Dr. Schede proves beyond 
dispute that Mr. Lister, by his wonderful discovery, has enabled 
the surgeons who adopt it conscientiously, irrespective of the size 
of the hospital buildings, to reduce the mortality in such cases to 
4°36 per cent.+ The following tables, which have been prepared 
by my friend Mr. G. H. Makins, who has rendered me much valu- 
able assistance in the compilation of this paper, give Dr. Schede’s 
and my own figures.in detail :— 


* Vide Dr. Schede’s article in Pitha and Billroth’s “ Handbook of Surgery.” 

+ The actnal mortality on all Dr. Schede’s collected amputations. In the 
tables given above, the amputations at the hip and shoulder joints are excluded, 
as no such cases occurred in the cottage hospital practice. 
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Amputations for Injury. 



































Schede’s Antiseptic Statistics. Burdett’s Cottage Hospital Statistics. 
Seat. 2 Per- w Per- 
Cases. ea Deaths. | centage of | Cases. ae Deaths. | centage of 
verles. Deaths. veries. Deaths. 
SANE ot fein. Sighs on dadacksdvansibeent suet 23 18 5 ra] 22 TO 12 545 
HORROR recog evens acatiigeascook Scores 19 19 — — 57 48 9 15°7 
TMi aS UAk 4) Sane i BRL Be Be ie 32 20 20 — —_— 39 31 4, 1I‘4 
PFO POSIT oo: 28-8 rites ch okecieoeed 34 34 — _— 37 37 — — 
FLOUR ‘oescesscsesensesetstgnes 96 gI 5 es 151 | 126 25 16°5 
Complicated Cases— 
Double amputations ............ 13 10 3 23°0 5 I A 80°0 
Severe multiple injuries ....| 11 3 8 92°59 4 — 4 100°O 
paint from intercurrent a” Se 16 59°6 1 oye 1 Poa 
ISCASO, curate. iscanenyPonits« 
ARGUCUR Fats ake Materia 51 24 27 52°9 10 I 9 go" 





Amputations for Disease. 













































































Schede’s Antiseptic Statistics. Burdett’s Cottage Hospital Statistics. 
Seat. 3 Per- Reco- Per- 
Cases. ie Deaths. | centage of | Cases. ne Deaths. | centage of 
verles. Deaths. verles. Deaths. 
RE titi sh inkrtiontnt anatase tos 63 62, 1 1°5 40 34 6 15°O 
Dae i csatctons Ak kde savash ch Wes ddroustceted, 50 49 il 1'o 19 16 3 16.7 
AC 1, yee See eee eer ee ern er 12 12 — — 8 8 — — 
UO COIL “46d | a Ce hoegetncuvnezis cose ivatee 13 13 4 4 — — 
Dota Bet n OSS: 138 | 136 7A 62 9 12°6 
Complicated Cases— 
Double amputation ........... — — — — — — 
Severe multiple injuries ....). — _— — — —_ — 
Deaths from intercurrent a Kt “iy ‘ae a 
USGASE a testescreect ces retest 
POUL debts, toot cvcscesesse — _ a — a — 
All Uncomplicated Amputations for Disease or Injury. 
Schede’s Antiseptic Statistics. Burdett’s Cottage Hospital Statistics. 
Seat. Number Per- Number Per- 
of Recoveries. | Deaths.| centage of of Recoveries. | Deaths. | centage of 
Cases. Deaths. Cases. Deaths. 
high 2. iat, 86 80 6 7°O 62 44 18 29°O 
Weg .: Lows oteince: 69) al 68 1 14 76 64 12S see 
PAD fi asancers stad 32 32 aoe me 43 39 4 93 
AUGPOUNTA seve gsees- 47 47 — — AL 41 — — 
Total | 234 noo 7 2°9 222 188 34 15°3 











Callender, in his papers in the Bartholomew Hospital Reports, 1869, p. 263, shows that 
the mortality after amputation in country hospitals was 17°5 per cent. (and that in old days). 
Country patients in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital ............ 17°0 per cent. 
“private patients 10 VondOn™ (ice. csssncccorsesceceacees 174 
Ae A COURES VY" ancestor se ateetscneromnattays 10°8 
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The figures and tables here given show fairly and truthfully 
what has been the saving of life owing to the adoption of the 
aseptic or Listerian treatment of wounds ; that is to say, a mortality 
of 41°6 per cent. in 1868, and a mortality in 1872, according to 
Professor Erichsen, of 37°8 per cent. in the larger metropolitan 
hospitals, and of 25°7 per cent. in University College Hospital, 
has fallen in Germany, under the Listerian method, to 4°36 per 
cent. in 1880. These figures are so remarkable as to be almost 
incredible. The results obtained in different classes of operations 
have been equally noteworthy. Thus Mr. Spencer Wells, the 
eminent ovariotomist, by whose direct agency Lord Selborne,* in 
a public address, once demonstrated 22,272 years of human life 
may be estimated as having been added to society, gavef the result - 
of the last 168 cases which he had treated in private practice as 
follows :—The first 84 had been treated by the old methods, “ but 
** yet with all the care I could give to them, there were 21 deaths.” 
The last 84 were treated aseptically, and of these only 6 died. Nor 
is this all, for he adds: ‘‘ As I went on and became still more 
‘accustomed to the method and details of antiseptic treatment, 
‘and avoided mistakes, then I obtained the long run of 38 cases 
‘“‘ without a single death.” Could anything more gratifying, or 
more honourable to a great profession, be imagined than the fact 
that the operation of ovariotomy has been performed in 38 con- 
secutive cases without a single death, when it is remembered that 
this operation (ovariotomy), so recently as the year 1857,+ was in 
“absolute disrepute.” I have shown how many hundreds of lives 
have been saved, and are being saved, every year by the aseptic, or 
Mr. Lister’s system. I have produced evidence that this new 
departure has rendered it a matter of secondary importance whether 
serious cases of injury and operations are treated in large or in small 
hospitals. I have proved that at least twenty-two thousand years of 
health, of usefulness, and happiness, have been added to the life of 
woman in Great Britain by the direct agency of another eminent 
surgeon, Mr. Spencer Wells. Yet to the honour of these gentlemen, 
but to the dishonour of our nation, neither have received any public 
recognition at the hands of those who distribute the national honours 
and rewards in this country. How has it happened that two such 
men as Lister and Wells, whose names are no small glory to England 
as benefactors to humanity at large, have not ere this received 
the highest honour which Government ever bestows upon medical 
men? Is it because fashion or custom, or both, have decreed 
that Courts and Governments should confer the highest honours 


* < British Medical Journal,” 1880, vol. i, p. 932. 
+ Debate on Antiseptic Surgery, December, 1879. 
{ * British Medical Journal,” 1880, vol. i, p. 931. 
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on those who are most successful in destroying life on a large 
scale, and not on those who save life? At any rate, be the 
cause what it may, the fact remains; and a damaging fact it 
is. No wonder if the flower of our university youth choose 
the Church, or the law, the army or navy, or some branch 
of the civil service of the State, rather than the medical pro- 
fession, because they at once take an enviable social position, 
and a successful career may lead to titles and pensions, and toa seat 
in the House of Lords. It has been well asked, why should a 
baronetcy be the highest titular distinction conferred upon members 
of the medical profession P Is Jenner or Paget less worthy of a 
life peerage than the eminent men who now sit on the bench of 
bishops, or any of the lawyers, soldiers, or sailors who have been 
rewarded by hereditary peerages P Can any member of the House 
of Lords do greater service to his country in that assembly than an 
eminent member of the medical profession could render in the 
promotion of legislation for securing and protecting the public 
health? Ifor one think not. Yet in spite of the enormous saving 
of life effected under providence by the direct labours of Lister 
and Wells, neither have yet received a shade of a shadow of recog- 
nition from the Government of this country. Such an anomaly 
should not long continue. It is time public attention was called to 
it, for then those who save life will share the honours, the rewards, 
and the pensions with those who destroy life. Then, and not till 
then, justice will be tardily done to the members of a great pro- 
fession, whose services are rendered to each and all of us at the 
time of our sorest need and greatest suffering. The sooner this 
awakening of the public conscience takes place, the better will it be 
for the national credit. Such at any rate is my view of the case, 
and as one aspect of the great question I have been considering in 
this paper, I hope this expression of opinion may not be inopportune 
or without practical results. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Result of Amputation of the Limbs in Cottage Hospital Practice. 
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Note—The cause of each death should be noted if possible, viz., whether 
secondary hemorrhage, shock, pyzemia, or other cause. A short history of each 
case should also be given. 
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Discussion on Mr. Burpert’s PAper. 


Mr. Rosert Lawson said that anyone who was accustomed to such 
work, would understand that Mr. Burdett’s paper could not have 
been compiled without a great deal of assiduous attention and hard 
work, and they were therefore much indebted to him for the 
trouble he had taken. The subject of cottage hospitals had been 
gradually taking an increased hold upon the country. Long ago 
Sir James Simpson pointed out the advantages to be derived from 
such places, but his results were objected to by several of the 
surgeons of large hospitals. With perhaps an allowable feeling of 
self-esteem, those surgeons thought that the results in their hospitals 
could not be exceeded, and that if apparently better results had been 
obtained elsewhere, it must have been owing to the fact that less 
serious cases had been dealt with. Some people fancied that the 
statistics of disease should be taken, instead of injuries, to test this 
question; but any one acquainted with the phases of disease knew 
that such a task was attended with very great difficulty. There 
were such varieties of nomenclature, that it was difficult to say 
when a case of inflammation of the lungs, for instance, began and 
when it ceased; but when dealing with a limb torn by machinery, 
or a bone fractured, they had something tangible before them, and 
could draw their own conclusions. If the results in such cases in 
cottage hospitals were more favourable than in large hospitals, it 
was natural to conclude that the same advantages would be obtained 
in the treatment of ordinary diseases. The author showed there 
were great differences in the mortality following operations on 
different parts of the limbs. Ampntation of the thigh was attended 
with much more danger to life than amputation of the leg; ampu- 
tation of the leg than amputation of the arm; and amputation of 
the arm than amputation of the forearm. In calculating the risk 
attending any single series of operations on one of those parts, it 
might be done as in the table given, where there were twenty- 
four cases of amputation of the thigh in cottage hospitals—ten 
recoveries and fourteen deaths; but it would not do to take a 
group, as the author had done, embracing injuries of the thigh, 
leg, arm, and forearm, and compare them with another group in 
University College Hospital, where those injuries occurred in diffe- 
rent proportions. Tor instance, the injuries for which amputation 
was necessary of the thigh and leg and foot in the cottage hospitals 
were 53 per cent. of the total, while those of the arm and forearm 
were 47 per cent. In the paper that group was compared with 
Mr. Erichsen’s results at the University College Hospital, where 
the amputations of the thigh and leg amounted to 81 per cent., and 
of the arm and forearm to only 19 per cent. It was clear that 
those two groups could not statistically be compared with one 
another. He (Mr. Lawson) had taken the 161 cases mentioned of 
primary injury and divided them according to the same percentage 
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as Mr. Hrichsen’s figures, and he had calculated the mortality, 
using Mr. Burdett’s own ratio of mortality in the cottage hospitals. 
The result was as follows: of the 161 injuries, 52°9 would have 
died; that would be a mortality of 32°8 instead of 20°4. There was 
then still a marked difference of 7°9 per cent. in favour of the 
cottage hospitals over the University College Hospital. Then the 
question arose, was that difference accounted for by the cottage 
hospitals receiving a less serious class of cases, or by something in 
the hospitals themselves? Hvery practical man would allow that 
large hospitals had the worst class of cases as regards constitution 
to deal with; but that was not sufficient to account for it. The 
antiseptic treatment had reduced the mortality from 40°7 to an 
extremely small figure, but the antiseptic dressing would only affect 
some elements of the case. It would not affect “ shock,” though it 
would have a considerable influence upon those causes which led to 
pyeemia or septicemia, one of which was the absorption of pus and 
the other the absorption of putrid matter, which poisoned the 
system. In the cases mentioned in the paper the aseptic treat- 
ment had reduced the mortality very greatly, but if the constitu- 
tions of the patients had been the cause of the great difference, it 
could not have reduced them to so great an extent. He assumed, 
therefore, that there was a difference in favour of the cottage hos- 
pitals. What was the cause of that difference? The statement by 
Mr. Callender, that in former days the mortality after amputation 
in country hospitals was 17°5 per cent., was very striking. It was 
very extraordinary that in the old days the mortality should have 
been less than it had been recently. He had obtained some statistics 
which brought the fact out very strongly. In the Peninsular War, 
after the battle of Vittoria, large hospitals were formed, to which 
the wounded were sent. Hospital gangrene broke out, and caused 
an immense mortality. Afterwards the practice was adopted of 
treating the wounded chiefly with the regiments in the field. A 
certain number were sent away, but others remained with the 
regiments, and the amputations took place in the field, and the 
wounded remained there until they were cured. As was the custom 
in treatment then, the men in the field had spare allowance of food, 
and few comforts, but the results were these, that of 15 cases of 
amputation at the shoulder joint 1 died, or 6*7 per cent.; of 98 cases 
of amputation of the upper extremity 5 died, or 5*1 per cent.; of 84 
of the lower extremity 19 died, or 22°6 per cent. These were cases 
of soldiers absolutely treated in the field, and were to some extent 
under similar conditions to men in cottage hospitals. After the 
battle of Toulouse the wounded were placed in hospitals in that 
town. Among them there were 41 cases of primary amputation of 
thigh and leg, and 7 of arm, and only 1o died altogether. He 
would assume that the whole of the 10 were cases of thigh and lee 
amputation. After the battles of Quatre-Bras and Waterloo there 
were a number of cases of primary amputation brought from the 
field to the hospitals in Brussels, others were performed in the 
hospitals themselves, and of these there were altogether 43 primary 
amputations of the arm and forearm, of which 5 died, or 11°6 per 
cent.; 97 cases of thigh and leg amputation, of which 26 died, or 
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26°8 per cent. Continuing then these groups, it is found that of 
148 cases of amputation of the arm and forearm, 13 died, or 6°8 per 
cent., of 222 cases of amputation of the thigh and leg 55 died, or 
24°8 per cent. Altogether there were 370 cases, of which 65 died, 
or 17°6 per cent., which was just about the rate of mortality that 
Mr. Callender mentioned as having prevailed formerly, though he 
did not specify the proportion in which the different cases occurred. 
In the Crimea, from the Ist April, 1855, when the soldiers were well 
housed, and had plenty of food, ail a liberal supply of stimulants, 
there were 148 cases of primary amputation of the arm and fore- 
arm; of these 23 died, or 15°5 per cent., which was rather more 
ee double what “ae place in the Peuauias war under much — 
worse circumstances. There were 235 cares of primary amputation 
of the thigh and leg, 118 died, or 50:2 per cent. Thus twice as 
many died in 1855 as in the latter part of 1813-15. This result 
took place notwithstanding the use of chloroform, and what were 
regarded as general improvements in the treatment. The question 
therefore arose whether all the so-called improvements were really 
advantageous. The reply must be that some of them were posi- 
tively injurious. 


Mr. H. Moncretrr Paut failed to see the connection which the 
remarks regarding the medical profession made at the conclusion 
of Mr: Burdett’s paper had with its-main subject. Mr. Burdett 
had no doubt good reasons for taking up the cudgels on behalf of 
that profession, but he (Mr. Paul) was at a loss to follow the logic 
of the writer in the reasons which he had adduced in support of the 
proposition, that because the highest honours had been conferred 
on those who destroyed, and not on those who saved life, it was to 
the honour of Mr. Lister and Mr. Spencer Wells, but to the dis- 
honour of the nation, that neither of those gentlemen had received 
any public recognition from those who distribute the national 
honours and awards. He must also join issue with Mr. Burdett in 
the assumption that the medical profession was shunned because its 
members had not before them the incentive of ultimately securing 
a seat in the House of Lords. In the choice of a profession men 
naturally looked to their own fitness and to the monetary advantages 
which it was likely to carry with it, and the barrier to many in 
adopting the medical profession was not the absence of honours, but 
of the mens sana in corpore sano. 


Professor Leone Levi pointed out that the paper gave no dates, 
and as medical systems changed from time to time, it was necessary 
to have the date in which any particular case occurred. The pre- 
ference given to the cottage hospitals as against the larger hospitals 
would seem to be opposed to all economic principles of working on 
a large scale as compared with working on a small scale. The 
larger hospitals had greater resources at command, much greater 
facilities for the expenditure of capital, in the general treatment of 
cases, and also a greater choice of eminent surgeons. In addition 
to this the smaller hospitals had this disadvantage: that they had 
less public supervision, and one could imagine that where there 
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was not supervision there would be a greater inducement to 
negligence. 


Mr. T. Moors, F.R.C.S., said that there could be no doubt that 
some time ago, before Mr. Lister introduced his antiseptic treat- 
ment, the mortality of some hospitals was very great indeed. The 
mortality in the Glasgow hospital, in which Mr. Lister himself 
practised, was so great that the building had to be pulled down, 
and a new one erected. The reason was no doubt that the air in 
a large hospital ward was more or less full of germs of disease 
emanating from the patients. In small hospitals or private practice 
it was impossible to have these germs to any great extent. When 
he wrote the letter quoted in the paper, he felt’ sure that a small 
hospital was superior in that respect toa large one, but since then 
he had come to a slightly different conclusion, namely that it was 
not so much the size of the hospital that made the difference in the 
mortality as the size of the ward. In the Petersfield hospital the 
largest ward contained only two beds, and such a thing as erysipelas 
or pyeemia was unknown there, except in one instance, in which it 
could be traced to a surgeon who had been attending other patients 
in other places. Small wards were<also advisable because of the 
effect produced upon the patients’ minds by other patients dying in 
beds close to them. 


The Rev. Isaac Doxsty said that to him it was an insoluble 
mystery why with better scientific training, with greater mechanical 
advantages: and appliances, with every attention to structural and 
sanitary arrangements, there should be a greater mortality among 
patients in large hospitals now than in former times. He had 
endeavoured to account for it by this idea, that perhaps the capacity 
of the human system for enduring disease was not so great as it 
formerly was. He was inclined to think that there was in operation 
some cause deteriorating the tenacity of life. He drew attention 
to facts stated in Dr. Steel’s “‘Howard” essay, with regard to 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. It was there stated that when the patients 
from the old hospital were transferred to Surrey Gardens the 
mortality increased, and in the present hospital on the Hmbankment 
the mortality was still greater, notwithstanding that the hospital 
was supposed to have been built with every modern appliance. It 
was remarkable that the increased death-rate was more in the 
male than in the female sex, and more in medical than in surgical 


Cases. 


Mr. F. Wricut thought it was of vital importance that the 
hospitals should be kept clean, and he therefore asked Mr. Burdett 
if he could state whether at the cottage hospitals more attention 
was paid to cleanliness, ventilation, repainting and rewashing of the 
walls, &c., than in large hospitals. 


Mr. A. E. Crarxe asked whether the antiseptic treatment had 
been introduced into London hospitals to the same extent as in the 
German hospitals. 
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Mr. Burvert, in reply, said that statisticians, like other people, 
could deal only with the figures placed in their hands. It was 
easy enough to manufacture statistics, but that was an occupation 
which no scientific man could follow. It was quite true that in the 
tables given, the number of cases did not in each instance exactly 
tally, but Mr. Lawson had shown that after rearranging the various 
classes of operations in exact proportions, there was still a difference 
of 7°9 per cent. in favour of cottage hospitals. In the tables which 
gave a summary of all the cases, the difference was 7°1 per cent. in 
favour of cottage hospitals, so that if Professor Hrichsen’s cases and 
his own tallied numerically, in every group of cases the difference 
would only be o°8 per cent. Hence the two methods of classification 
were practically the same as far as results were concerned. The 
fact that in old days the mortality in large hospitals was less than 
at present, might be explained in a measure by the knowledge that 
in former times the arrangements with reference to drainage and so 
forth were not of a highly scientific character. The drains for 
instance were not connected directly with the wards, and the 
excreta and other matters were carried outside the building at once. 
In the case of field hospitals it was invariably necessary that this 
should be done, and there was no direct connection with any closed 
retort, 7.e., a cesspool or level sewer, which would generate foul 
gases. Further, 1t had been shown over and over again, that for 
surgical purposes tent hospitals were the most desirable, because 
there was a rapid renewal of air. Nor were tents necessarily cold, 
for in Russia, by a system of heating from below, it had been found 
possible to maintain any required temperature. When an epidemic 
of blood poisoning prevailed in the Royal Infirmary at Manchester, 
an examination of the condition of the drainage exposed such a 
state of horrors that it was found necessary to stop operations 
altogether for a time, and it was decided to erect ordinary field 
hospital pavilions in the grounds adjoining. The results obtained 
there had been satisfactory as compared with those attained in the 
wards of the infirmary itself. One speaker had thrown doubt upon 
the logic of the concluding remarks in the paper. The subject for 
consideration was the relation of the acts of the medical profession 
to hospital mortality, and when in the course of the paper it was 
incidentally shown what the labours of two members of the profes- 
sion had accomplished, he did not consider it out of place to draw 
attention to the well known fact that medical men occupied an 
exceptional place in the absence of state honours. Professor Levi 
had asked for dates. The first cottage hospital was established at 
Cranleigh, Surrey, in 1859, and the operations recorded in the paper 
were all of which a record had been kept in the cottage hospital 
case books during the twenty years ending 1878. He would take 
care that the dates were especially noted before the paper appeared 
in the Journal. The relative cost per bed in cottage hospitals was 
considerably less than the cost in large hospitals in towns. Owing 
to the personal interest that was taken in these institutions by the 
village residents, he believed that there was far greater public 
supervision in cottage hospitals than in large hospitals. As an 
instance of the good results arising from careful supervision, he 
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would mention the Birmingham General Hospital, which was 
managed by laymen who exercised continual watchfulness. The 
consequence was that the economy there was a wonder to some 
of those who had been connected with other large hospitals. 
Mr. Moore’s contention, that the smallness of the wards was of 
greater importance than almost anything else, seemed at first sight 


_ to have something in it, but unfortunately experience proved the 


contrary to be the case. One of the hospitals in London with 
nearly 300 beds, had 80 small wards. There were 148 surgical 
beds, but in 1877 operations had to be discontinued there altogether 
for a time in consequence of the high mortality. At the Rotunda 
Hospital, Dublin, there were comparatively small wards. Only one 
at a time was occupied by lying-in women, the one last occupied 
being kept vacant for a time before new cases were brought into it. 
At first the mortality decreased, but it was doubtful whether the 
system was as efficient as it was expected to be. At the Exeter 
Hospital the mortality after amputations was small. This result 
was attributed by the medical staff to the fact that operation cases 
were always isolated in a ward shut off from the other parts of the 
hospital. The patients were retained there for at least a week 
before they were allowed to go into the larger wards. With 
reference to the depressing effect on other patients of one patient 
dying in a large ward, he knew of an instance in which it was 
decided to have a dying ward to which patients were to be removed 
when all hope was lost of their recovery, but when the first case 
occurred the doctor refused to take the responsibility of ordering 
the patient’s removal. With regard to Mr. Doxsey’s observations 
about St. Thomas’s Hospital, he had no doubt that the large 
mortality there and at the Leeds Infirmary arose from the faulty 
construction of the buildings which were so arranged that there 
were large cul-de-sacs in which foul air accumulated, and through 
which a current of fresh air seldom or never passed. He was not 
prepared to say the wards of cottage hospitals were more frequently 
renovated than those of large hospitals, but the personal interest 
that was taken in them caused a constant polishing up to be going 
on, and the walls instead of being painted were usually papered 
and varnished. At the Home Hospital for paying patients, Fitzroy 
House, (16) Fitzroy Square, the walls. were papered and varnished. 
After operation cases the wards were immediately cleansed and left 
vacant for forty-eight hours if possible, always for at least twenty- 
four hours, and there had never been the slightest sign of any 
blood poisoning. Leaving the wards unoccupied and ensuring the 
free circulation of air were important factors in getting rid of 
infection. Mr. Clarke said that on the whole the figures given in the 
paper were disparaging to large hospitals, but they were a fair and 
true statement of the facts. No disparagement was intended, quite 
the contrary, but the figures must carry their own interpretation 
with them. 
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I.—Professor WitL1AM Stanuuy Jevons, F.R.S. 


We have to record with deep regret the death of Professor 
Jevons on the 13th August, at’ Bexhill, Sussex. Professor Jevons 
was long and intimately connected with the Statistical Society, and 
for several years was one of its:secretaries ; his resignation of that 
post, as well as. of his place on the Council, owing to his weak 
health and the increasing demands on his time, took place only 
two years ago. The following is a list of the papers which he read 
at our meetings :— 

16th May, 1865. ‘On the Variation of Prices, and the Value 
of the Currency since 1782.” 

17th April, 1866. ‘On the Frequent Autumnal Pressure in the 
Money Market, and the Action of the Bank of England.” 

17th November, 1868. ‘‘On the Condition of the Metallic 
Currency of the United Kingdom, with Reference to the Question 
of International Coinage.” 7 

19th November, 1878. ‘“ Remarks-on the Statistical Use of the 
Arithmometer.” 

In recent years, while prosecuting the study of statistics in 
various ways, he has made numerous donations to the library, has 
contributed ‘frequently to the miscellany in the Jowrnal, and gene- 
rally has identified himself with the Society. The members of the 
Society have thus special cause to lament his loss, and the members 
of Council and office bearers also feel the loss of a friend who 
was greatly endeared to them, and whose place at the meetings 
will long be missed. No one could have the slightest acquaintance 
with him without feeling his greatness as a man of science and 
philosopher, who was as far as possible from being a statistician 
and nothing else. By his other qualities his statistical powers were 
enhanced, and he did more to make statistics generally known and 
appreciated, than hundreds and thousands skilled in statistics only, 
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without his wide grasp and knowledge of science and scientific 
methods. We trust some more fitting tribute may yet be paid to 
his memory by those who knew him well; but however imperfectly, 
we feel it our duty to record at once our sense of the special loss 
which the Society has sustained. To complete our notice we 
extract the following remarks which have appeared in the Statist 
and the Hconomist. 
From the Statist of 19th August, 1882 :— 


‘“‘ It is only a few months ago that we had to lament the death 
of Mr. Newmarch, and now we have to record another great loss 
to economic science and statistics, in the accidental death of 
Professor Jevons at the comparatively early age of 47. The loss 
of two such men in one year, both at an age at which they were 
capable of a great deal of work, and had every prospect of living 
to accomplish a great deal, is a heavy blow to all who are interested 
in these studies. 

‘“‘ It is hardly possible to estimate too highly the service which 
Professor Jevons has rendered, not only to the above studies, but 
even more generally as a philosopher. Among his chief works are 
to be reckoned not merely the economical and statistical essays by 
which perhaps his name is best known, but such a work as his 
Principles of Science, which is in no way economical and statistical, 
but which discusses fully the logic of all the sciences, and only 
refers to economics and statistics in their proper place. As a 
general scientific writer, Professor Jevons, in virtue of this book 
alone, holds a high place, and there are few books, we should 
iunagine, likely to be more useful to the student than this for the 
impression it gives of the nature of scientific methods and the 
general scope of scientific knowledge. As an epitome of the best 
modern thought on the subject, illustrated and completed by not 
a few original ideas, the book is in a sense unique, and far more 
valuable than the usual treatises of abstract logic. Professor 
Jevons wrote sufficiently to show himself qualified for the exposi- 
tion and discussion of the principles of logic in their most abstract 
form; but this work on Principles of Science is not a book of 
abstractions, but is full of illustrations from the concrete, and 
pervaded with a wide and extensive knowledge of the various 
physical as well as moral sciences. And it was because of his wide 
capabilities and gifts, we think, that Professor Jevons was so suc- 
cessful in specially economic and statistical work. Hconomics and 
statistics occupied a clearly defined place in his mind, and by no 
means the largest place, and in dealing with them he was able to 
apply a large store of learning and philosophic theory which was 
of the utmost value. He was able to look at them in their proper 
connection and as part of the general scientific whole. It is to be 
regretted, we think, that the direction of his studies did not induce 
him to write more than he did on the general theory of statistics, 
and that, instead, he devoted himself to work out the mathematical 
theory of political economy; but his work in the latter respect will 
undoubtedly be most useful, and will prepare the way for subse- 
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quent inquiries in the fields of economy and statistics. His special 
statistical essays, though he wrote little bearing on the general 
theory and principles of statistics, are informed with the true 
statistical spirit, and are models of the kind of research and 
reasoning which ought to be applied in such investigations. 
Amongst these, his most famous are the inquiry into the Rise of 
Prices caused by the Gold Discoveries in Australia and California, 
and his inquiry into the extent of the English Coalfields, and the 
probable exhaustion of coal at an earlier date than had previously 
been thought possible. The former of these essays will, in our 
view, be found to be amongst the most important of the time. It 
contains—almost for the first time—the extended use of an ‘ index 
number,’ as it is called, which is found so invaluable in dealing 
with questions of the rise or fall of prices generally, and it proves 
to demonstration that between 1848 and 1862, the latter being the 
date at which the essay was published, there had been undoubtedly 
a certain rise of prices which could only be due to the gold dis- 
coveries. The conclusions of the essay on the Coal Supply have 
been a good deal misrepresented; but the main conclusion, that the 
prosperity of England as it existed twenty years ago cannot con- 
tinue in the same way without the exhaustion of the supply of coal 
at no very distant date, amounted, we think, also to a demonstra- 
tion. It is sometimes assumed that Professor Jevons will be proved 
to be wrong, unless the supply of coal is actually exhausted and 
unless the consumption is actually maintained at the rates which 
he anticipated ; but his whole argument was that the supply would 
not, in fact, be exhausted, because the production would become 
increasingly difficult, and that the rate of consumption would not 
be continued for these reasons; the result being that the con- 
ditions of prosperity in England as they existed twenty years ago 
would become greatly changed, and that provision for this change 
ought to be made by wise and thoughtful politicians. Much of the 
interest in the question may be superseded before the coal supply is 
exhausted by electric and other inventions, and by changes in the 
industrial habits of the English people themselves; but all the same, 
the essay was invaluable as calling the attention of mankind to one 
of the special conditions of the existing form of English prosperity, 
and to the inevitable approach of some change which would have 
to be met. The immediate practical use of the conclusion is not 
obvious; but perhaps in a generation or two the facts which 
Professor Jevons has popularised will be found indispensable in the 
practical business of that time. Of his minor statistical essays, we 
should consider about the best Professor Jevons’s investigations into 
the condition of our gold currency, his principal paper of this kind 
being one read at the Statistical Society as far back, we think, as 
1868. The method of this paper was singularly able, and has since 
been followed with advantage by other inquirers. Of his smaller 
economical works, again, perhaps the most useful, we think, 
was his essay on Money and the Mechanism of Hachange, pub- 
lished as one of the ‘ International Scientific Series,’ and 
containing a most complete popular exposition of the facts and 
theories of this question. It would not be easy, however, to 
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enumerate all the various economic and statistical essays which 
have come from Professor Jevons’s pen. A collection of these 
essays was, we believe, in preparation at the time of his death, and 
we trust the work may have been sufficiently advanced to permit of 
its publication. What we have said will be enough to show, we 
hope, that there have been few more useful writers on these 
subjects, and that in losing Professor Jevons students of economics 
and statistics have lost a master whose place cannot again be filled. 
Professor Jevons’s style was clear and calm, like his mind, eminently 
fitted for exposition, and not without a touch of humour. In this 
respect, also, his writings are a model of what writings should be 
on scientific subjects. 

‘* It would be amiss not to add that, as a man, there have been 
few more genial! and amiable than Professor Jevons. He was sin- 
gularly modest and retiring in his ways, but to those who knew 
him he was thoroughly frank and sincere, and his conversation 
was most interesting and stimulating. Not the least worthy of his 
qualities was the purity of his devotion to science and literature, 
so that he remained content with the enjoyments his studies gave 
him, and with moderate means, without struggling for the rewards 
and excitement of a more active life. We believe there were few 
happier lives, and his friends can only lament the more the untimely 
accident which has cut short his career.” 


From the Heonomist of 19th August, 1882 :— 


‘‘ We have to record, with very sincere regret, the death of 
Mr. W. Stanley Jevons, who was drowned while bathing at Bex- 
hill, near Hastings, on Sunday last, August 13th. Mr. Jevons has 
been known generally as by far the most able and original of our 
living logicians, and in the study of economic science his place, too, 
was among the foremost. These pursuits did not occupy the whole 
energy of a very intelligent and fertile mind. A capacity for 
chemistry and meteorology was included among his other powers. 
The frequent references to these subjects incorporated in his works 
showed that he had only needed to have developed his pursuit of 
these branches of knowledge to have taken a very high rank as a 
teacher in them also. Among powers of another order, his skill as 
a musician deserves notice. In this direction, also, he showed the 
same appreciation for the higher qualities in the art, as he did in 
his more serious pursuits of a scientific order. In his last letter to 
the writer of this notice, written immediately before he went to 
Bexhill, he referred to the pleasure and interest he took in music of 
a classical character. 

“A mind so highly gifted will always be rare. There was a 
simplicity and an absence of display in Mr. Jevons’s character which, 
while it endeared him to his friends, rendered him disinclined to any 
public display. Mr. Jevons’s training had been in its early years of 
a practical description, with the concurrent advantages of sound 
educational training. He was the son of an iron merchant at 
Liverpool, and was born there on the Ist of September, 1835. His 
mother, who was a poetess of some standing, and edited the Sacred 
Offering, was a daughter of William Roscoe, the author of the 
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well-known biographies of Lorenzo de Medici and Leo X. 
Mr. Jevons’s early education was received at the High School of the 
Mechauics’ Institution, Liverpool, then under the rule of the late 
Dr. W. B. Hodgson, afterwards Professor of Political Economy at 
the University of Edinburgh. Mr. Jevons had thus the opportunity 
of an early training, under very competent instruction, in the 
science which subsequently he studied so deeply. At the age of 16 
‘ Mr. Jevons entered University College, London, and matriculated 
with honours in botany and chemistry. From 1853 to 1858, or 
from his eighteenth to his twenty-third year, he was assayer to the 
Australian Royal Mint, at Sydney, a post conferred upon him at 
the instance of Mr. Graham, of the Mint in London. While 
working there Mr. Jevons devoted his leisure to scientific pursuits, 
and the results of some thoughtful observations of the meteorology 
of the colony are embodied in his Data Concerning the Climate of 
Australia and New Zealand. Returning to England, he continued 
his studies at University College, won various distinctions, and 
took the degree of M.A. In 1866, after becoming fellow of his 
college, he was made Professor of Logic and Philosophy and Cobden 
Lecturer in Political Hconomy at Owen’s College, Manchester. In 
1876, he left Manchester for London to hold the chair of Political 
Hconomy in University College. This post, however, he resigned 
about a year since, from a desire to devote more time to working 
on his own pursuits. Huis principal works were dated as follows: 
in 1869, the Substitution of Similars the True Principle of Reasoning 
was published; in 1870, the Hlementary Lessons in Logic; in 1871, 
the Theory of Political Hconomy ; in 1874, the Principles of Science, 
and later, Money and the Mechanism of Hxchange. Mr. Jevons’s last 
work was the treatise on The State in Relation to Labour. A short 
time since he was considering the advisability of collecting and 
republishing his scattered papers, which had appeared in various 
magazines and other journals. We hope that this work was 
sufficiently advanced to permit its completion. Several of these 
papers were of considerable value, and though, unfortunately, they 
must now miss the finishing touch of the master’s hand, their 
republication would be of service to economic study. The devotion 
he felt to his science, and his desire to promote its study, are best 
expressed in his own words—‘ We must not suppose that we have 
yet found out the thousandth part of the wonderful things which 
may be in time discovered by truly scientifie reasoning and 
experiment.’ 

“The branch of science which, in Mr. Jevons, loses now its most 
original thinker has been unusually unfortunate in England of late 
years in losing its ablest exponents in the full maturity of their 
powers, and at an age when much good work might have been 
naturally expected from them. Bagehot, Cairnes, Cliffe-Leslie, and 
now Jevons have been recently taken from us by death, all com- 
paratively early. he influence of their work will, however, be 
found in the training of the present generation of thinkers.”’ 
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Il.—The French Railway Régime compared with the Systems 
Hstablished in other Countries. 


From the Heonomiste Frangais of 1st and 8th April, 1882 :— 


“The existing French railway régime has of late met with 
much hostile criticism from advocates of various systems of reform, 
who have pointed out and commented upon what they consider 
the mistakes committed by the legislators who were responsible for 
its adoption. Among the many. suggestions made by them, the 
advantage of transferring the State monopoly into the hands of 
the various companies, or of replacing the present companies by 
others, from which they anticipate the most favourable results, has 
been seriously discussed. The present system certainly has its 
disadvantages, but it would be a matter of some difficulty to point 
to any institution which is absolutely perfect; and the question is, 
whether the systems established in other countries, or tbe reforms 
suggested, do not equally leave something to be desired; while 
frequently those who most vehemently denounce the present 
system, fail to take into consideration the circumstances and con- 
ditions under which in the first place the railways were made, and 
in the second place the exigencies of weather and situation which 
determined the adoption of a particular; plan. The scientific and 
technological history of railways, an.interesting study, has fre- 
quently been related, but its economic and legislative history, a 
matter of much greater importance, 1s. comparatively unknown, not 
only to the general public, but even to those who deal ex professo 
with railway questions. In France particularly, the system at 
present existing, undoubtedly a most complicated one, is very 
imperfectly understood, and the same may be said of the estab- 
lished régvmes of other countries; this fact, however, does not deter 
the opponents of the present French régime from extensively 
quoting them in support of their arguments in favour of reform; 
and as these different régimes when taken collectively form an 
almost complete collection of all the systems of railway enterprise 
botb as regards construction and management, it is not a very 
difficult matter to select one in some degree suitable for their 
purpose, which is put forward as.a pattern and a model. We are 
of opinion that a study of the general railway organisation, its 
origin, the different forms which it has taken, and its results, 
would prove particularly interesting at the present moment; and 
the time is perhaps the more opportune as an international congress 
has so recently been sitting to consider the whole question of 
general railway organisation. Such a study, if undertaken with a 
mind unbiassed and unprejudiced, would prove not only instructive 
in the highest degree, but would afford ample material for reflec- 
tion; and to the student of railway history, the third volume of a 
work lately issued by M. Leon Aucoc, Membre de l'Institut 
(Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques), entitled, Conferences 
sur V Administration et le Droit Administratif, faites a V Hcole des 
Ponts et Chaussés, containing as it does a mass of useful and interest- 
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ing information, would prove most invaluable. It was only very 
recently that M. Paul Leroy Beaulieu recommended this work to 
certain persons who had applied to him for information respecting 
the relations of the State to the various French railway companies. 

“ M. Aucoc’s work must also be especially commended as an 
authority on administrative law, chiefly in so far as relates to 
public works ; it is therefore of great importance as a guide to the 
engineering student. 

“The present article will be mainly devoted to the consideration 
of the author’s first chapter relating to railways, in which a variety 
of historical and statistical information is to be found; to this 
information, complete and exhaustive as it is, there will be com- 
paratively little to add. 

“We have already called attention to the incongruities and 
diversities of the bases on which railways were established both in 
France and elsewhere, and have pointed out how unquestionably 
those bases were open to criticism, aud particularly as regards 
France; at the same time it would be almost impossible to find a 
system to which exception could not be taken, and we are of opinion 
now that railways have had a lease of half a century, that if it 
were possible to sweep away all existing legislation, and legislate 
entirely afresh, to proceed in fact to an entire railway reorganisa- 
tion, even then the establishment on a better and firmer basis 
would be an exceedingly difficult task, if not almost impossible; it 
is easy then to appreciate the difficulties and embarrassments expe- 
rienced by statesmen, financiers, and economists fifty years ago, 
when brought face to face with an invention so strange to them 
and so thoroughly unforeseen as the railway. They suddenly found 
themselves in possession of a scientific invention and a motive 
power hitherto unheard of, and the question arose how to turn it 
to the best account. The difficulties were met and the questions 
answered in a practical manner by the English and Americans, who 
took active measures to utilise at once this new invention and 
obtain the best results therefrom; not so by the French, who 
although they boasted even then of being at the head of civilisa- 
tion, approached the question in a far more timid and hesitating 
manner. France at first looked very suspiciously upon this new 
English invention, and was very sceptical as to its ultimate success. 
Even the French savants, including the great Arago himself, 
expressed the opinion that the wheels of the engine and of the 
carriages would not take a sufficiently firm grip of the polished 
rails to enable the train to advance, but that they would rotate only 
without any actual progress being made. So it will be seen that it 
was not until some time after the railway system had been inaugu- 
rated in England, that its adoption found a place in France. But 
when, however, it was discovered that the trains not only moved 
but travelled at a high rate of speed, and it was found that in 
England and America not only had railways been constructed, but 
that passengers and goods had been already carried on them, the 
French finding that this invention hitherto despised had proved 
such a signal success, determined in their turn to construct railway 
lines; but here again the initial difficulty presented itself—how to 
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commence operations and on what basis to establish the system. 
There were at that time but few French economists, and little im- 
portance was attached to their views and opinions. Adam Smith, 
Jean Baptiste Say, and other well known scientists had clearly 
established the principles on which roads and canals should be con- 
structed, but none had foreseen the introduction of railroads. It is 
curious, however, to note the following remarks made by J. B. Say 
in the fourth edition of the Vraité d’Hconomie Politique, published 
in 1819 (vol. ui, chap. vi). ‘Failing canals, it is within the range 
of possibility that cast iron rails may be laid down for the purpose 
of establishing a communication between one town and another. 
Vast as the first outlay would undoubtedly be in an undertaking of 
this description, there can be very little doubt that it would eventu- 
ally become a great financial success, and amply repay the expenses 
incurred in construction and maintenance. These rails firmly fixed 
in masonry would be eminently adapted for the transport of pas- 
sengers and goods, as they would not only run easily over them, but 
would avoid the shaking and jolting to which they are necessarily 
exposed in carts and waggons. Vast enterprises of this description 
are undertaken in those countries where capitalists are not afraid 
of the first outlay, and who look with confidence to a speedy return 
of their capital together with good interest.’ Thus we see that 
J. B. Say had in view the possibility of a general adoption of the 
tramway system; but although at this time the steam engine was 
in existence, he does not appear to have gone so far as to predict 
that one day its uses would be adapted to the traction of carriages 
and trucks on these cast iron rails. Another point which appears 
to us to have escaped his notice is, that the adoption of these rails 
must necessarily effect a complete revolution in transport economy. 
As a matter of fact, roads, rivers, and canals are open and free to 
all; but the adoption of cast iron rails implies a monopoly, as only 
a single file of carriages can at one time travel over them. When it 
was merely a question of roads which were open to all the world, 
the position of the State as regards them was clearly defined, and 
although Adam Smith advocated the adoption of a concessionary 
system, there was a concensus of opinion that all questions relating 
to the construction of roads, the establishment of tolls, d&c., should 
be left entirely in the hands of the State. The case, however, was 
very different when the railroad scheme was first introduced ; many 
fresh difficulties then presented themselves, and a host of vexed and 
complicated questions arose as to the’ powers which should be 
exercised by the State in the control of the projected railways. 
These problems did not, however, stand in the way of the English 
and Americans, who looked at the matter in a purely practical point 
of view, and whose chief difficulty appeared to be how to establish 
railway lines as rapidly and in as great a number as possible; and 
in this matter, faithful to their traditions, they trusted not so much 
to the State but to the energy of private enterprise to develop the 
scheme and turn the new invention to advantage and render ita 
financial success. M. Aucoc says, ‘as regards England, in the matter 
of railways, private enterprise at once took the initiative, it settled 
the basis on which the system was to be established, and the only 
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part taken by the Government was to sanction certain schemes 
which were submitted to them, and to insist upon the strict obser- 
vance of certain rules and regulations made in the interests of the 
general public.’ It was soon found that lines were being rapidly 
constructed, and it was by no means an uncommon circumstance to 
see rival companies running their lines through the same districts. 
In. the United States, the conditions are even more favourable as 
regards competition; there, there was no lack of space, the price of 
land was cheap, and materials for construction could be obtained at 
an almost nominal rate, so that the undertaking of establishing 
railway lines in that country was not attended ‘with such a serious 
outlay as would be necessary for the same purpose in England, 
France, or elsewhere. It is true that the development of the rail- 
way system was not effected in the United States without a great 
deal of unnecessary expenditure and waste of money; but when 
once commenced, it marched with very rapid strides. For example, 
in 1830 there were only 23 miles of ‘railway open, while in 1840 
this number had increased - 2,816; and in 1850 it amounted to 
9,013 miles. 

“* We will proceed later to consider what were the results pro- 
duced on both sides of the Atlantic by the adoption of the system 
of railway management by companies in preference to the State. 
The settlement of the question as effected in England and America 
was at the same time one of the simplest and most natural solutions 
of the railway problem. Another plan, that of the construction 
and working of the lines by the State, has been adopted in Belgium 
since the inauguration of the railway system itself, and it is pro- 
bable that this system of State control was in a great measure due 
to the necessity of preventing the more important lines from falling 
into the hands of joint stock companies, over whom considerable 
influence might be exercised by their neighbour Holland; this, 
according to M. Aucoc, might have had considerable weight in 
assisting the Belgian authorities to arrive ata decision upon the 
question. Be that as it may, the State assamed the management 
of railroads in Belgium, and constructed 609 miles of rails. Some- 
what later certain concessions were granted to private enterprise 
for the purpose of forming extensions and developments of the 
system. The total length of such concessions, which in 1855 only 
amounted to 351 miles, was increased in 1870 to 1,496 miles; but 
many reasons contributed to induce the Government eventually to 
repurchase a large number of the concessions granted. At one 
time it was for the purpose of preventing certain lines (the Grand 
Luxembourg for instance) from falling into the hands of a German 
company; at another on account of the formidable coinpetition, 
which by dint of union and combination, had been set up by these 
companies against the State system. The total length of line so 
repurchased amounted to 793 miles. In a few cases concessions 
have been granted on special conditions, the company being required 
to construct the railway, the working of it to be in the hands of the 
State, and the company to be paid a yearly sum, consisting either 
of a part of the gross receipts, or a fixed sum per kilometre. 
Norway appears to be the only European country where the entire 
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railway system, extending over 636 miles, 438 of which are narrow 
gauge, is in the hands of the State; almost everywhere else, in 
Germany, Austria, the Netherlands, Denmark, Italy, &c., in addi- 
tion to the railways which belong to the State, there are many 
others managed by independent companies; but as a general rule 
in these countries there is a marked tendency on the part of the 
State to absorb these independent lines. This is particularly notice- | 
able in the case of Hungary for instance, where private enterprise 
is not largely developed, and capital is somewhat scarce; but in 
Russia, on the other hand, where it was only after considerable 
hesitation and delay that the example set by the western powers 
was followed, a different order of things prevailed; in this country 
in the period 1838-57 there were about 663 miles of railways 
belonging to and worked by the State; it was not long, however, 
before a system of granting concessions was adopted, having many 
features in common with that practised in France. It is true that 
at one time, about the year 1861, the Imperial Government repur- 
chased a number of these concessions, but this was not so much a 
repurchase as a transfer, for they were speedily granted to other 
companies, and as a matter of fact at the present moment only the 
Finnish lines, the total extent of which does not éxceed 497 miles, 
are worked by the State. The number of concessionaire companies 
amounted last year to fifty, and of these four alone were proprietors 
of a network of lines extending over a territory ranging between 
700 and 1,470 miles. ‘The other companies were of minor impor- 
tance, thirty of them in fact only working lines extending over a 
distance of 330 miles. Spain—another country somewhat backward 
in following the example of her Huropean neighbours in taking up 
the new invention—commenced operations by granting concessions 
on the companies’ simple application, in the same manner as in 
England, but with this difference, that the concessions granted in 
the former case were purely temporary. The law of the 3rd June 
1855, provided for the possibility of lines being constructed and 
worked by the State, but up to the present none have been so 
constructed or worked. There have been many other laws promul- 
gated on this subject since 1855, and one in particular, that of the 
14th November, 1868, is mentioned by M. Aucoc; this deals with 
the question of public works, and particularly of railroads, and 
decrees that the construction of these latter, for which no sub- 
vention is required from the State, or declaration that as a public 
benefit they are urgently needed, may be proceeded with without 
let or hindrance from the Government, the latter not to interfere in 
any way either with the construction or working of the lines. 
But notwithstanding these facilities, and the subventions which 
were eventually voted, in 1870 for instance, in the case of a con- 
siderable number of lines, speculation has proceeded but slowly, 
in spite of assistance from the State, and but little advantage has 
been taken of the opportunities offered, the Spanish capitalists 
being very backward in responding to the Government appeal. 
Spain, on the 3lst November, 1880, had only 4,469 miles of rail- 
roads of any general importance; it is true that there were 826 
miles in course of construction, but as regards those lines which 
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would not be included in the category of important ones, there 
were only 182 miles in working order, and 81 miles in course of 
construction. 

‘¢ We will now consider what has taken place in France since 
the earliest period of French railways. We have already pointed 
out that finding themselves face to face with the many complicated 
questions and difficulties which at the commencement of the rail- 
way period presented themselves, statesmen and financiers devoted 
all their energies to the serious consideration of the subject and to 
the settlement of the basis on which the system should be esta- 
blished, in order to ensure the best results, both as regards the 
general public and the State. The solution of these problems was 
not arrived at without great divergence of opinion, not only among 
statesmen and financiers but economists also, who differed very 
materially among themselves as to the best method of developing 
the railway system. ‘The only class that appeared to be unanimous 
was that composed of politicians who had inherited the old auto- 
cratic doctrines. They loudly advocated the system of construction 
and working of railroads by the State, and in support of their theory 
they brought forward, among others, many very specious argu- 
ments. ‘Is not,’ they said, ‘a railway simply a new description of 
road, and who has ever disputed either the authority or the duty 
even of the State to control both the construction and maintenance 
of public roads? Who will deny that facilities for mtercourse, 
business, and commerce should not be looked upon merely in the 
light of advantage to individuals, but as a means of promoting the 
prosperity of the nation? Open competition is spoken of, but what 
competition can be engaged in here? Who would dream of grant- 
ing permission to the first one applying for it, to dispossess the 
holders of land of their property in order to construct a railway 
wherever and whenever the applicant might think proper? It is 
absolutely essential that the State, by virtue of its sovereign 
authority, should intervene, and not only settle and apportion the 
districts through which the lines should run, but itself construct 
the railway; and as regards the working of the lines, that is clearly 
within the province of the State, and should unquestionably be 
undertaken by it. ‘There seems to be no doubt that a monopoly in 
railway matters is inevitable, and this being so, the travelling 
public would assuredly suffer if the monopoly is to be in the hands 
of private companies, as they would then be to a very great extent 
at the mercy of certain speculators, who in order to enrich them- 
selves and ensure large dividends, would levy black mail both upon 
passengers and goods, whose comfort and security would be but 
little studied by them. We cannot, therefore, insist too much upon 
the absolute necessity of the construction and management of rail- 
roads being undertaken by the State in the interests of the general 
public, as it clearly devolves upon the Government to be the 
guardian and supreme representative of their interests.’ __ 

‘“‘ Widely opposed to these views were the opinions expressed 
by other economists, who pronounced themselves strongly in favour 
of open competition with but little or no State supervision, as they 
inclined to the belief that the interests of the general public and of 
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the companies would, or ought to be, identical, and that any inter- 
ference on the part of the State in the working or management of 
the railways would create difficulties and dissatisfaction, and tend 
to militate against their general efficiency. A middle course, how- 
ever, was taken by practical men, who advocated the adoption of 
the existing system (a somewhat complicated one it is true, but 
which has up to the present time fully justified the confidence 
which was placed in its efficiency) of granting concessions for 
lengthened periods, the Government reserving to itself the power, 
on certain conditions, to repurchase from the companies, and these 
latter being bound by the terms of their agreement to observe 
certain conditions favourable alike to the State and the general 
public. Public opinion has at length declared in favour of this 
system, which by the way is not based on any economical or poli- 
tical doctrine, but which established as it was with the object of 
ensuring the attainment of the most favourable results, has fully 
justified the expectations raised. Railways are, it is generally 
admitted, a public benefit, and there must necessarily be a more or 
less exclusive monopoly in them; but it is by no means indispen- 
sable, nor would it even be for the public good that this monopoly 
should be entirely in the hands of the Government; the exigencies 
of the case would be met if the various lines were placed under the 
superintendence and control of the State authorities. 

“This would not be the place to enter into a long dissertation 
upon the results which have been effected by the French system, 
wrongly accused by some of checking the progress of the railroads 
towards perfection ; or of defending it at any length against those 
who recommend the adoption of an exclusive system of State 
management, or the substitution of other methods of granting con- 
cessions for those now in existence. That is a task which has 
already been successfully accomplished by many well known writers, 
chief among them being the editor of the Hconomiste Frangais, who 
has written exhaustively upon this subject. We may, however, 
point out that by the light of past experience, it is evident that 
great benefits have undoubtedly accrued from the adoption of this 
régime; not only is this conclusively shown in our own country, 
but when we compare the effects in France with those resulting 
from different régimes in other countries, it is all the more apparent 
that success has attended the efforts of French legislators to estab- 
lish a permanent and comprehensive railway system. If we look 
at what has taken place in England and the United States, we find 
that the experiment of free competition has been attended with 
serious disadvantages, in consequence of the means of conveyance 
being in a large number of cases handed over to a monopoly, 
different it is true from the French, but none the less a complete 
monopoly; and we can see no reason to assume that the English 
and American systems conduce more to efficiency, or that the 
requirements and convenience of the public are more studied in 
those countries than in France. And as regards the adoption of a 
system by which the State would entirely undertake the manage- 
ment and working of all railways, having considered it in all its 
bearings, we cannot see that its adoption by the legislature is pre- 
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ferable to the present system, or that the advantages which its 
partisans are pleased to attribute to it are not equally attributable 
to the present scheme; and it would certainly open the door to 
many abuses which are not to be found under the present scheme. 
The general public would find that there would be no greater secu- 
rity, the conveyance of goods or of passengers would be neither 
effected at an increased speed or at a cheaper rate, nor would the 
service be in any way better organised. As regards any dispute 
that might arise, greater facilities would certainly not be afforded 
to the public of obtaining a speedy settlement of any claims they 
might have against the railway for loss or damage incurred on the 
lines. In fine, looking at the question in every possible light, there 
can be no doubt that the acquisition of railways by the State is but 
a pis aller, and only adapted to those comparatively poorer and less 
developed countries who can in no other way become possessors of 
a railway system of their own. 

‘“‘ We will now proceed, taking M. Aucoc’s excellent work as a 
guide, to study in what degree the entire railway system of the 
world has been developed, and its position at the present moment. 
In the third volume of M. Aucoc’s Conferences sur l’ Administration 
et le Droit Administratif, ninety-three pages are devoted to the con- 
sideration of the rise and progress of railways in France alone; and 
M. Aucoc is by no means an author who indulges in long and 
useless digression, but keeps strictly to his subject, and it would be 
difficult to point throughout the whole of these ninety-three pages 
to a single phrase, a word, or even a figure which is not absolutely 
indispensable in order to thoroughly illustrate his meaning. This 
in itself goes far to prove what a long and laborious task the 
ereation of French railways must have been. 

‘“‘ Exactly half a century has elapsed since the first law was 
passed authorising a credit of 500,000 frs. to the Government to 
defray the expenses incurred in surveying the districts through 
which it was proposed to construct railroads; and even now the 
whole network of lines is far from complete, and no one can say 
that the system has yet been brought to that pitch of perfection 
which we may confidently hope some day to see it reach. It is, 
therefore, all the more surprising that thoughtful and practical 
men can be found to advocate the entire reversal of the policy 
which has led at the cost of considerable time and labour to the 
establishment of the present régime, and to commit themselves to 
the opinion tbat it is necessary in order to ensure a maximum of 
benefit with a minimum of cost, that an entirely new departure should 
be made in connection with the great carrying trade of the country. 
It would be different if our would be reformers were agreed amongst 
themselves as to the settlement of the basis on which a new system 
should be established, and the method to be adopted for the 
advancement of these better results; but while some recommend 
placing the lines wholly and solely in the hands of the Government, 
others equally in favour of a radical change are strongly of opinion 
that all that is required to ensure more profitable results is to dis- 
possess the present companies of their property and place it in the 
hands of others. 
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‘“‘ It would appear to us that the exercise of a little sagacity 
and ordinary common sense would be sufficient to arrive at once at 
the conclusion that it would be far better to accept the system as it 
is, and to endeavour to so far improve it that we may, at no distant 
date, reap all the advantages and benefits which are capable of 
being obtained from it. It would seem to us also, after a study of 
M. Aucoc’s excellent work, impossible for anyone really to believe 
that the constitution of the important companies in the period 
1852-57 and 1859, was conceived in a spirit of mere speculation, or 
as a stroke of policy on the part of the State, having for its object 
the establishment, as regards the companies, of a species of com- 


‘mercia) and financial feudality. 


“The concessions, both numerous and important, which were 
granted to the six large companies in 1859 and 1863, and the for- 
mation of the nouveaw réseau, have been vehemently criticised. But 
what better scheme could have been suggested ? Certainly the State 
might have undertaken, without taking into consideration the ques- 
tion of cost, in the first place the construction, and then the working 
of the lines, at the expense of the taxpayers. This would have been 
a very easy and simple solution of the problem, but at the same time 
a perfectly impracticable one, and fortunately it was not adopted. 
Then again as regards the completion of this réseau, was it feasible 
that the concessions should be divided among several entirely new 
and distinct companies, care being taken that the distribution should 
be perfectly equal? One obvious objection to this would be, and 
one that would naturally have been foreseen, that the majority of 
these new lines would for a long time remain unremunerative and 
even burdensome, and it would therefore be absurd to offer them to 
capitalists naturally desirous of obtaining as soon as possible a fair 
return on their capital invested. Only those large companies who 
were already in possession of lines in full working order were in a 
position to undertake the task, as their profits derivable from the 
paying lines would go towards covering the loss incurred on the 
unprofitable ones, and these unprofitable lines are more numerous 
than is generally supposed ; and in this category are the railways 
which the State, coming to the assistance of those companies who 
were unable to successfully continue their undertakings, generously 
repurchased from them. Taking first the State réseau, there were 
in the year 1879, according to M. Aucoc, 1,007 miles of railway 
lines, 408 of which did not even make enough to cover the working 
expenses, chief among the defaulting lines being that from Orleans 
to Chalons-sur-Marne, a distance of 182 miles, and the deficiency 
on this line alone amounted to 20,272/., and none of them have 
really been able to pay the guaranteed interest, calculated at the 
rate of 45 per cent.; we learn also from the Bulletin des Statistiques, 
published by the Ministry of Public Works, that the deficit amounted 
tothe sum of 364,162/. Those lines which M. Aucoc terms ‘second 
rate lines,’ about 727 miles of the same réseau, realised 10,000l. 
less than their working expenses; and here again 382,586/. were 
required to make up the capital charges. Taking now what M. Aucoc 
terms the ‘compagnies diverses, the lines from Somain to Anzin, and 
the Dombes and South-Hastern show a profit of 31,508/. 

a ie 
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‘Passing now to those railways which were ceded to the six 
large companies, we find that the receipts of those comprised in 
the new réseau, have since 1872 been invariably insufficient to 
cover the working expenditure. Coming under this head are 
railways with a length of between 600 and goo miles, and it has 
been estimated that the maximum yearly deficit has amounted to 
160,000. and the minimum to 52,000/. Taking now the insufficiency 
to pay the capital charges, excluding the subventions by the State 
in aid of the companies, we find that dating from the year 1872, 
when it amounted to 4 millions sterling, there has been a steady 
and constant deficit; for example, in 1879 it even exceeded the 
enormous sum of 4,886,o00/. There are but four or five lines with a 
total length of 340 miles, which realise each a net profit varying 
between 3,000/. and 15,000/. 

‘“‘ Fortunately for the companies, the State, and the general 
public, the returns yielded by the old réseau assumed in the period 
1872-79 very considerable proportions; for example in 1872 the 
excess of receipts over working expenses amounted to 6,470,0001.; 
and in 1878, the year in which the maximum was reached, to 
8,097,000. The year 1879 showed a net gain of 7,808,000/., and 
it must be borne in mind that a part only, viz., about 2,484 
miles, and not the whole of the companies’ lines have contributed to 
produce this result; had the whole extent of the system been taken, 
the net receipts would probably have far exceeded these estimates. 
M. Aucoc in his concluding remarks on the formation of the new 
réseau, Says, ‘one may easily imagine what would have been the 
fate of those new railways if the task of developing them had not 
been undertaken by those important companies who were in a 
position, owing to the great financial success which had hitherto 
attended the working of their trunk lines, to devote a portion of 
their profits to making good the deficiency arising from the work- 
ing of the unprofitable lines.’ It was found, however, that the 
task undertaken by these wealthy companies was more burdensome 
than they could bear, so recourse was had to the State, who came 
to their assistance by guaranteeing a certain rate of interest. On 
the 31st December, 1879, the companies were indebted to the State 
to the extent of more than 24,140,000/. It is well known that of 
late years the public exchequer has largely benefited by the intro- 
duction of railways, as in addition to the several millions of frances 
reimbursed, by the Hastern, Orleans, and Midi- Companies, large 
sums have been collected in railway duties, taxes payable alike by 
the companies and the general public. We learn on the authority 
of the Bulletin de Statistique of the Ministry of Finance, that in the 
year 1879 asum amounting to nearly 9 millions sterling was paid 
into the treasury, mainly derivable from railways. 

“We may confidently ask, would a similarly successful result 
have been attained had the concessions been distributed among a 
number of insignificant companies? We are of opinion that it 
undoubtedly would not, as in the first place some of the more pro- 
fitable lines would have been worked at an enormous profit to the 
particular company, without the State in the smallest degree bene- 
fiting. Again, it would have been a perpetual struggle with other 
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companies to make even sufficient to pay working expenses, and 
the probabilities are that in a great number of cases the State 
would have been obliged to come to the assistance of those who 
found themselves utterly unable to cope with their difficulties, and 
who stood face to face with ruin, unless indeed their unremu- 
nerative property were to be purchased by the more fortunate com- 
panies; in this case, however, the shareholders would suffer, as it is 
far from likely that they would be treated with the same generosity 
which not long since characterised the dealings of the State with a 
similarly unfortunate body whose property it saved from shipwreck. 
Finally, there would be in all probability an amalgamation of 
powerful companies, and the ultimate end would be complete mono- 
poly, formed under conditions which would be favourable neither 
to the State, the general public, nor the shareholders. 

‘““ We have already touched upon the question of the results 
effected by railway legislation in Hngland. There, it was at first 
found expedient not to interfere in anyway with the extension or 
competition of the different companies, and for a period of ten 
years, comprised between 1848 and 1858, this policy was pursued, 
the result being that the railway system extended with unhealthy 
rapidity, and the companies engaged in general and heedless com- 
petition with each other. They soon learned, however, from the 
experience of these ten years, the fallacy of pursuing a system which 
would inevitably lead to ruin, and therefore adopted the policy 
of amalgamation, which has been so successfully carried out, that 
since the year 1858 active competition between railway companies, at 
least as regards the question of rates and fares, has virtually ceased 
to exist in England. There-was at first a great deal of opposition 
in Parliament to this scheme of amalgamation, but when it was 
found that a refusal to authorise it was met by the formation of a 
syndicate, which was practically equivalent, then all Parliamentary 
opposition was withdrawn. According to the Board of Trade 
reports, we find that on the 3lst December, 1879, the total length 
of the railway system in England and Wales, viz., 12,538 miles, was 
distributed nominally between 222 companies, but of these 222 com- 
panies only 99 undertook the actual working of their own lines ; 
and it is a significant fact that 14 companies had under their man- 
agement alone the working of 10,899 miles; the most important 
being the Great Western, with an extent of 2,144 miles; and the 
smallest the South Hastern, with 333 miles. In Scotland there 
were 34 companies, with a total length of 2,283 miles; but of these 
eight only worked their own lines, two of them having respectively 
a length of 939 and 850 miles. In Ireland there were 39 com- 
panies, with an extent of 2,283 miles, but of this total length 
1,741 miles are in the hands of five companies. 

‘The question of competition by water in the United Kingdom 
should next be considered. In this matter, not only have the rail- 
ways little to fear from canals, but they have even succeeded to a 
very great extent in rendering competition by sea ineffective and 
insignificant. We will again quote M. Aucoc: ‘Of the 4,142 miles 
of canal navigation, 1,720 have fallen by purchase into the posses- 
sion of railway companies, the policy of the latter being to buy 
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whenever opportunity arose; and as regards the remainder, the com- 
panies have come to such an understanding with the owners as to 
the establishment of a goods tariff, that the necessity of purchasing 
the canals no longer exists, the company guaranteeing to the pro- 
prietors a yearly income. ‘Then again, when the proprietors of any 
canal refused to come to an understanding or compromise with the 
railway companies, the latter defeated competition by reducing ~ 
their rates, or by purchasing important links in the system of navi- 
gation, and thereby discouraging through traffic from the indepen- 
dent canal.’ There remains then only competition by sea to be 
considered. It is an established fact that in the majority of the 
English seaports the administration is not in the hands of the 
Government, but is vested in the hands of local authorities or 
independent harbour and dock boards; in fine, they are controlled 
by those with whom it is possible to treat, and who can, if they 
wish it, hand over their entire powers or their property to any rail- 
way company. With these the railways have entered into negotia- 
tions, and at the present time they are in possession of forty-three 
ports; they have besides organised a regular service of steamers, 
and thus, thanks to the system of non-intervention on the part of 
the State, railways have obtained possession of all the means of 
communication both on land and water. As to State control, it 
was previous to the year 1873 practically non-existent, all that the 
Government could do was to exercise an indirect influence in rail- 
way matters; for example, in the event of the companies applying 
for fresh powers for the purposes of extension or construction, or 
for fresh borrowing powers, the necessary authorisation was only 
granted on condition that certain regulations were observed, which 
the Government insisted upon in the interests of the travelling 
public. 

“ It was only in 1873, after a long inquiry into the question of 
competition and amalgamation, that Parliament appointed a railway 
commission, on whom the duties were imposed of considering the 
regulations hitherto authorised by law relating to the reception or 
forwarding of goods, and the application of tariffs; to examine any 
agreements that might be entered into between the companies for 
the maintenance or working of lines conceded, or of canals, agree- 
ments which in future would be invalid if not approved of by the 
commission. It was also to form a kind of tribunal whose functions 
were to examine and decide upon the differences which might arise 
between the railways and the postal administration. The commis- 
sion consisted of three members appointed by the Crown, and was 
to last for five years. After having considered and decided upon 
127 cases in the five years comprised between 1874 and 1878, the 
labours of the commissioners in 1879 became comparatively light, 
as there were only in that year four cases submitted to them for 
consideration. In the last report which they issued, the commis- 
sioners laid great stress upon the necessity of the sphere of their 
operations being extended. 

‘‘ Although the principles followed in the management of 
English railways have been moderately successful as regards the 
general public, yet the shareholders in the different companies 
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cannot be said to have benefited in a corresponding degree, their 
investments having frequently proved very unremunerative ; for 
instance, during the crisis of 1845-52, it is estimated that the 
depreciation in railway scrip amounted to as much as 14 millions 
sterling. In 1879 even, a large number of shareholders, represent- 
ing a capital of more than 40 millions, received no interest at all 
on their shares; and this, according to M. Aucoc, is by no means 
an uncommon occurrence ; and interest only at the rate of between 
I and 3 per cent. was paid on shares valued at 38,600,000/. Those 
who received more than 5 per cent., represent little more than 
a capital of 120 millions; and yet the traffic on English railways 
is enormous, as the figures for 1879 in the following table will 
show :— 


1879. Number. 
Total number of passengers carried ............ 863.179.7232 
Tons. 
WEIR TIGTOL BOUUS Mecca ccrtn etna 215,583,162 
£ 

GYoss reesi pts PW... 2c Al: 573776,700 
Receipts from passengers ..........cc eee 2255795724 
x S00dS WZER AEUAGATO 028.00 33,479,697 


“In the United States the same system has been adopted on a 
larger scale, but with somewhat similar results to those experienced 
in England. It is well known how rapid was the development of 
railways in this country, and how immensely the general public 
has benefited by their introduction, yet but few people have any 
idea of the enormous expenditure incurred in this progress of rail- 
road enterprise, and at what a cost these benefits were conferred. 
M. Aucoc tells us, and he bases his statement on the authority of 
certain tables prepared by MM. Lavoinne and Pontzel, that at the 
end of 1875 the total expenditure incurred in the construction of 
the lines then existing amounted to 949,929,000/., and this repre- 
sents an average cost of 12,726/. per mile. The average cost per 
mile for the two trans-continental Pacific lines up to the same period 
was respectively 23,700/. and 22,350/., and in the construction of 
some of the other lines the average expenditure was considerably in 
excess of these amounts, as will be seen in the following table :— 


Average Cost 




















Railway. Length of Line. oO 
Construction per Mile. 
Miles. £ 
Delaware-Lackawanna ............:...06 ee 190 28,660 
New York Central and Hudson ........ 608 31,050 
1 A A ENTE, ELLIE ST AN 214 44,440 


and the traffic receipts for the year 1878 were as follows :— 




















Length of Line Open. Net Receipts. ‘ ae ee 
Miles. £ rd 


78,680 39,015,634 507 
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“These figures which we have quoted will convey, however, 
but little idea of the immense sums that have been swallowed up 
in the furtherance of schemes which have turned out to be dis- 
astrous failures. ‘To obtain an estimate of these amounts we must 
follow the example of M. Aucoc and refer our readers to the Com- 
mercial Chronicle of February, 1876, where, in an article devoted to 
the consideration of this subject, it was stated that the number of 
companies who were declared bankrupt during the years 1873-75, 
amounted to 196, and the amount of their liabilities to 166,200,000/. 
A fresh crisis arose in 1880, and great excitement was occasioned 
at the time by the failure of the Philadelphia and Reading Railway. 

‘“In America the same peculiarities which characterised the 
earlier progress in railway enterprise in England were observable, 
the spirit of rivalry among the different railway companies soon 
became rampant; they also engaged in general and heedless com- 
petition with one another, until they found out that it would con- 
siderably strengthen their position, and that further advantage 
would accrue to them, by amalgamating with smaller companies. 
Combinations were then formed, and complete monopolies established 
to such a degree that the authorities were at last obliged to inter- 
fere to protect the public against the flagrant abuses and injustices 
constantly being committed. M. de Fontpertius calls attention in 
an article in the Hconomiste Francais of the 6th March, 1880, 
reviewing a work issued by Mr. Nimmo, the Chief of the United 
States Statistical Bureau, to a system which prevailed in the 
United States of equally distributing the traffic between the different 
companies. This, in American phraseology is called the ‘ pool’ 
system, and is applicable either to the whole of the traffic in the 
same direction, or to certain special goods. A syndicate of this 
kind was established on the 15th December, 1878, in New York, 
and composed of thirty-eight companies, concessionaires of all the 
lines leading from the west and north-west to the shores of the 
Atlantic. One of the most successful New York financiers, 
Mr. Gould, has entirely in his own hands 7,762 miles of railways. 
It is evident that the system of competition and laissez faire which 
prevailed both in England and America led in a few years to the 
establishment of powerful companies far more important, and more 
to be feared than our own, for they have succeeded almost entirely 
in evading any interference or control on the part of the public 
authorities. 

‘“‘ Tt must be far from the desire of any European countries to 
see all the means of communication wholly and solely in the posses- 
sion of private speculators, without any control on the part of the 
State. The majority would certainly prefer that power should be 
vested in the Government to control, if not absolutely direct the 
action of the railway companies; the majority of the European 
nations have accordingly established their railway systems on a 
basis somewhat similar to that adopted in France. And there are 
many who fearing the abuses which may be engendered by exces- 
sive speculation, even when to a great extent limited by stringent 
regulations, have preferred to hand over the greater part, if not the 
whole of the lines, entirely to the State. This is the policy which 
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was followed in Belgium and Germany, with results too well known 
to need recapitulation here; and it is noticeable that wherever the 
principles of State management have been followed, the results have 
been the same. State railways have invariably cost more to con- 
struct and work than those undertaken by companies; their gross. 
receipts naturally depend upon other circumstances than those in 
connection with the actual method of working; but it is not so 
with the net receipts, which are generally mil. Asa rule the total 
receipts are barely sufficient to cover the expenses. We must, how- 
ever, make an exception in favour of Norway: in that country the 
State railways having a total extent of 636 miles, show rather more 
favourable results. Of these 636 miles of railroads belonging to 
the State in Norway, 438 miles are narrow gauge lines, and the 
total expenses incurred in construction, according to M. Aucoe, 
amounted at the end of 1879 to 4,197,320/., or at the rate of 6,600. 
per mile; but taking those lines having a width of about 43 feet, 
the cost was 1,001,570/., or a mileage expense of 8,4g5/. The total 
gross receipts derivable from the working of the Norwegian lines, 
amounted in 1879 to 219,840/. The net receipts on the broad gauge 
lines, of which there are only three, amounted respectively to 241, 
44l., and 424/. Taking the narrow gauge lines, on one there was a 
net profit of 136/., the other two showed a loss of 12/. and 24. 
respectively. The average interest on the capital invested in the 
whole of the Norwegian lines, is at the rate of about 1 per cent. ; 
there is only one single line, with a length of 42 miles, which pays 
as much as 5 per cent. 

“Tt appears that since the inauguration of railways in Italy, 
every variety of system has been adopted at one period or the 
other, and the State has had under its consideration for some years. 
the advisability of buying back the railways; the system of repur- 
chase has in fact been already applied to two companies—the Alta 
Italia and the Roman—dating in the former case from 1875, and in 
the latter since 1880. The law of the 18th July, 1878, decreed 
that the working of the Alta Italia lines should be undertaken by 
the State, but this was put off from time to time, and it was 
eventually decided that it was not to come into operation until the 
31st December, 1881. In the meanwhile a commission of inquiry, 
composed of senators and deputies, was appointed, and after 
repeated sittings they unanimously decided that it would be better, 
both in the interests of the general public and the State, for the 
management and working of railroads to be left to the energy of 
joint stock enterprise; this recommendation was embodied in their 
report, submitted to the Government on the 31st March, 1881. 
They suggested that the lines which were to be so worked should 
be at once handed over by the State to those companies who were 
willing to undertake the task. The company in each case to provide 
all the rolling stock and furnish all the funds necessary for working 
them; certain sums to be taken out of the gross receipts to be 
retained for the repair and improvement or extension of the lines, 
and the remainder to be divided between the companies and the 
State. Any question of reduction in rates or fares to be submitted 
to the approval of the Government, and the latter to have the 
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power to lower them whenever they thought proper, with the 
proviso that in the event of any loss being incurred through their 
action, it was to be made good. 

‘On the 3lst December, 1880, Italy possessed 5,456 miles of 
railways. The State réseau beiny composed of 2,422 miles, of 
which 795 miles were worked by the Southern Railway Company. 
The lines conceded te companies and worked by the State, amounted 
to 594 miles, and there remained 2,440 miles, which were distributed 
among ten companies. 

“The railways of Austro-Hungary have experienced many 
vicissitudes, but time will not permit us to follow them through all 
their varying fortunes; even could we do so, there would be com- 
paratively little to add to the valuable information on railway 
matters, not only as regards Austria, but also Italy, Germany, and 
the United States, which has been given by many able writers who 
have dealt exhaustively with the question of economic progress in 
these countries. 

‘““In concluding this résumé, we cannot do better than quote 
one of the recommendations of the Italian Parliamentary Commis- 
sion, with which we unhesitatingly agree, namely, that it would be 
better for the working of railways to be entrusted—not altogether 
abandoned—to private enterprise.” 


IIl.—Additions to the Inbrary. 


Additions to the Inbrary during the Quarter ended 30th September, 1882. 





Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Argentine Confederation. Burnos Arres. Boletin Statistical B 
de la Oficina de Estadistica. Ato II. Nim. 1. ieee er ee 
Austria and Hungary— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch. La. 8vo.— 
VII Heft, fiir 1879. (Zweite Abtheilung) Landes- } 
und Grundentlastungs-Fonde, Dotirte Politsche 
Fonde fiir Zwecke des Cultus und Unterrichts, 
Gemeinde- Haushalt. (National Finances) ........ 
X Heft, fiir 1879. Sanitaitswesen und Wolthitig- 
keits- Anstalten, Viehseuchen, Brand- Statistik, The Thvenal Cannel 
und Hagelschiden. (Sanitary Measures, Charitable St rr 1 , a 
Institutions, Cattle Plague, Fires, Hailstorms).... r pee bra 
I Heft, fiir 1881. (Erste Abtheilung) Flacheninhalt, eewre 
Bevolkerung, Wohnorte. (Area, Population, &c.) 
(Zweite Abtheilung) Bewegung der Bevélkerung. 
(Movenient‘of} Population) tan.nii daca 
V Heft, fiir 1881. Klerus, Lehranstalten, Period- | 
ische Presse. (Clergy, Colleges, Periodical Press) } 
Die Hauptstadt Budapest im Jahre 1881. Resultate 
der Volksbeschreibung und Volkszihlung vom | Joseph Kérosi, Esq., 
1 Januar, 1881. Von Josef Kérési. 232 pp., map, Budapest 
diagrams, &c., la. 8vyo. Berlin, 1882. (Census)........ 
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Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Austria and Hungary— Contd. 
Magyarorszag Artiforgalma Ausztridval és mas Orszaé- ) 
gokkal. A Féldmivelés,- ipar- és Keres- kedelemiigyi | 
Minister tr Rendeletébél szerkeszti és kiadja az | The Statistical Bu- 
Orszagos Magyar kir Statistikai Hivatal. Fiizet reau, Budapest 
I—IV. La. 4to. Budapest, 1882. (Trade Sta. | 
TESLECS)  cosencsevesrensch Otide. os Shvod SRGRNES AS RUMEN ORCL 


Praavue. Tydenni zprava o tmrtich v Praze a van of| Hy emg eae 


spojenych, kteréZ, jsou, &. (Weekly Returns of Bindi 


Poathsy:  s.ckis 4th momen MSU tee Oe ed 
Oesterreichisch - Ungarische, Sparkassen - Zeitung. 


(Current numbers.) Folio. Wien } The Editor 


Pee emareeerererescresecerare 


Dr. E. Janssens 


de Statistique, Démographique et Médicale. (Current eavesls 


Belgium. Ville de Bruxelles. Bulletin Hebdomadaire 
numbers) 


POCO MOOSE OH ET LE HEH SETH ESE OH EEHHEFHO EET SEH ODEEH EOS ESTOS EEEH ESE ODES ESSE OES 


China— 
Imperial Maritime Customs. 4to. Shanghai— 
I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. Jan.—March, 1882 .... 
No. 3. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for | Sir Robert Hart, 
1881. Part 1. Abstract of Trade and Customs K.C.M.G., Pekin 
Revenue Statistics from 1869 to 1881 


Cee eereeneescoe 


Denmark— 
Statistisk Tabelveerk, Fjerde Rekke, Litra A. Nr. 2. 
Vielser, Fédsler og Dodsfald I aarene 1875-79, | The Royal Statistical 
samt Dédsaarsagerne I aarene 1876-79. (Marriages, Bureau of Denmark 
Births, and Deaths.) 4to. Kjébenhavn. ............... 


Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 74° Hefte. Kjébenhavn, | The Danish Political 
cite yak Alpe St alt Raghape aed Wile link, Sa AA A a ONS Economy Society 


France— 
a eek des F inances. Bulletin de Statistique et de yr A De Foville 
égislation comparée. Juin—Aoit, 1882 ................ we 
Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletin du—Avril—]| The Ministry of 
SUED EUS tk at a ere se ocead crag sates rea senceasnne napge Public Works 


L’Economiste Frangais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1882— 
Partie Littéraire. Juillet—Septembre............ceeee 


Partie Technique. Juin—Septembre .............:cseee si 
Révue Géographique Internationale. Nos. 77—81, 

GieMe a nn68.1 | Paris eloo senate ells behets 2? 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de nian . 

J uillet-—Septembre, 1882. siLivesscsstaceosscstassssandavenanss Pee oars 


(Tables des Matiéres). 

Juillet. La distribution de la population au Brésil. ) 
Le mouvement de la population de la France 
pendant lannée 1880. Variétés: 1. Les nation- 
alités en Hongrie; 2. Les écoles primaires en 
Hongrie ; 3. L’instruction primaire en Italie. 
Bibliographie : La science econoMique — «os... 

Aotit. De la durée des generations et de ses appli- 
cations statistique. (Lettre de M. de Foville). ) 
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France— Contd. 
Tables des Matiéres—Contd. 
Le mouvement des prix dans le commerce exterieur. | 
Le dégrévement des sucres. Le dégrévement des 
vins et des cidres. Le mouvement de la popula- 
tion de la Suisse pendant l’année 1880. Variétés: 
1. Les caisses d’épargne scolaire en Suisse; 2. Le 
mouvement de la population en Allemagne et en 
Prusse ; 3. Les mariages en Gréce; 4. La popu- 
lation de l’tle de Chypre ; 5. Indes Anglaises, la 
population de la colonie des. Détroits ...........:ccee — 
Septembre. La population de la France en 1876 et 
en 1881. La statistique judiciaire de la France. 
L’industrie des rubans. Variété: Les operations 
des caisses d’épargne en 1881, d’aprés les résumés 
sommaires produits par ces établissements. Sup- 
plément, rapport de M. Cheysson sur le projet 
de création d’un conseil ‘supérieur de statis- 
GAQGUIO: cacsses seqasnnenasadgnese tase etanch aces nese ange cette oitat ae tata | 








Germany— — 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fiir das 
Jahr 1882. Band LIII. La. 4to. Berlin— 

Heft 5. Spielkarten-Fabriken und Verkehr mit 
Spielkarten fiir das Etatsjahr 1881-82. Durch- 
schnittspreise fiir Mai 1882. Waarenverkehr 
im Mai 1882; Versteuerte Riibenmengen, etc., 
im “Mai 18825. .¢,.cth¥as.scatus tale untoptterceeen othe ie sae 

Heft 6. Zélle, Verbrauchs- und Stempelabgaben 
im Etatsjahre 1881-82. Hauptergebniss der 
Waarenverkehrs- Statistik fiir 1881. Tabackbau 
und Tabackernte fiir das Erntejahr 1881-82. ithe Imperial Statis- 
Wechselstempelsteuer im Etatsjahr 1880-81. tical Office, Berlin 
Durchnittspreise fiir Juni 1882. Waaren- 
verkehr im Juni 1882. Versteuerte Riiben- 
mengen, ete.,,am dni 1882 ic 282.<,p-udeaawewssceses 

Heft 7. Ernte-Statistik fiir das Erntejahr 1881-82. | 
Starkezucker 1881-82. Zollbegiinstigungen der 
Weinhandler 1881-82. Durchschnittspreise fiir 
Juli 1882. Waarenverkehr im Juli 1882. 
Versteuerte Riibenmengen, etc., im Juli 1882.... ) 

Preussische Statistik. 4to. Berlin, 1882— 

Heft XXXIX. (Zweite Hilfte.) Actenmiissige }- 
Darstellung der Vorbereitung und Ausfiihrung 
der Volks- und Gewerbezihlung vom 1 Dec., 1875, 
im preussischen. Staate. Diagrams. (Census) 

Heft LXIII. Die Sterbefille im _preussischen 
Staate nach Todesursachen und Altersklassen der 

The Royal Statistical 
Bureau of Prussia 


Gestorbenen und die Selbstmorde und Verun- 
gliickungen wahrend des Jahres 1880. (Deaths, 
Suicides, and Casualties) ©..0/6..dic.ilUigih adel 
Heft LXIV. Ergebnisse der meteorologischen | 
Beobachtungen im Jahre 1881. (Meteorological 
Observations) oi .24.20i.ity. Sete, Fae 
Heft LXVII. Die Ergebnisse der Ermittelung des 
Ernteertrages in Preussen im Jahre 1881. | 


(Harvest): «..05..:h clin Pe cD, secret Al 


Je 
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Germany— Contd. 
Berlin— 
Statistisches Jahrbuch der Stadt-—Achter Jahrgang.) Dr. Boéckh, Director 
Statistik des Jahres 1880. x + 295 pp., tos | of the Statistical 
lay 7. te Berlife tL eG avian, sels ies tiie En Office, Berlin 
Verdffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt 
—HEheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefille und | The Statistical Bu- 
Witterung. (Marriages, Births, Deaths, &c. reau of Berlin 
Weekly Returns of) wc. cece SO RUROLY 3 Rate 
Hamburg— 
Handel und Schiffahrt, 1881, und Schifffahrtsverkehr 


von 1846 bis 1881. 248 pp., folio. (Trade and | 71 Bureau of Trade 
Navigation) 2. eee ne etal toe An Be PURGE 
Imperial | German 
Another copy of the above oo... leccsesssssceseoseess Consul General, 
London 
Statistik des Hamburgischen Staats. Heft xii. I] The Statistical Bu- 
Abthovung. “LESZer, .crter etka teee ctl seks reau of Customs 
Italy— 


Annali del’ Industria e del Commercio 1882. 8vo.— 
NotizieStatistiche. Intornoalle Privative Industriali, ) 

ai Marchi e segni distintivi di Fabbrica, ai Disegni 

e Modelli di Fabbrica, e ai Diritti d’Antore sulle 


Opere d’Ingegno, fino a Tutto ill 1880... 
Atti del Consiglio dell ’Industria e Commercio 
DESSLIONO. SSL Bieter eck. hel acslestesdsctecesectesonens 


Atti della Commissione Consultiva per la Pesca. 
Nession LOS2 awe Ceeiaielst ss belthed caval anvebateoees 
Commissione centrale dei valori per le dogane. Ses- 
plone USSIB 2s Rorsae 88)..8. SW ailesstons sf nees H 
Annali di Statistica— 

Le Casse di risparmio in alcuni Stati d’ Europa. Le 
separazioni personali di coniugi e i divorzi in 
Italia e in alcuni altri Stati. Le condotte mediche 
in Italia. Appunti storici di pressi e salari. 
Tavole di morbosita della Societa inglese di mutuo 
soccorso, “‘ Ancient Order of Foresters,’’ di F. G. 
Neison. (Bibliografia.) Censimento dei pazzi nei {| The Director-General 
manicomi ed ospitali d’Italia alla fine del 1880. of Statistics, Rome 
Appunti di statistica amministrativa e finanziaria 
per otto fra le maggiori citta d'Italia. Riordina- j 
mento ed accentramento del servizio statistico 
presso il Ministero di agricoltura e commercio. 
230 pp., serie 3%, vol.i., 8vo. Roma, 1882 ............ 

Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle con- 
dizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. v, Tomo I e I, 
vol. vii—Fasc. IT. 4to. Roma, 1882............ ee 
Bilanci Comunali. Anni XVIII e XIX, 1880 e 1881. 
clix +307 pp., 4to. Roma, 1882) ..........sssesscseaessere 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. (Current numbers.) 1882............ 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current numbers) 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xviii. Fasc. V—VIII. 
LNT Rm PPE I ot cot RST AIS hs rere Ceol ee ac eae 
Bollettino Mensile delle Situazioni dei Conti delgi 
Istituti d’Emissione. Anno XIII; Nos.3—6. 1882) 


\ 
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Italy— Contd. 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 


MUTT sMNoW2 «1 B82 eel, alah the eats The Director-General 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VII; of Statistics, Rome 
NGI LSS yi co aimeereseieteiaenne otter es ee 


Camera dei Deputati. Disegno di Legge sulle Pensioni 
Degli Impiegati Civili e Militari e sulla Costituzione | Dr. F. J. Mouat, 
della Cassa Pensioni. Vol.i: Relazione e Progetto F.R.C.S. 
di Legge. Vol. ii: Allegati Statistici. (Diagrams.) 
Inchiesta Parlamentare sulla Marina Mercantile ) 
(1881-82). Vol.iv. Riassunti dell’ Inchiesta orale 
6 scritta. “Plan;-4to. » Roma, 1882. \..3....c2nded.. te 
Movimento Commerciale del Regno d'Italia nell’ anno 
LASliG. Lawttor® Roma; 1882 sc608) Lake ee 
Movimento della Navigazione nei Porti del Regno nell’ 
anno. 8814p. Da. 4tos) sRomal. 21.230.)aiescc eda nace 
Risultati parziali del Censimento della Popolazione al 
31 Dicembre, 1881. Riguardo al Numero Degli | 
Analfabeti e confronti internazionali. 25 pp., 4to. | 





ROMA, LSS2.: hank: weasccenede Neeley omen yates eotametetee amare eaee 
Senato del Regno. Relazione dell’ Ufficio Centrale 
sul progetto di Legge.,........... Bonificamento delle at 
Regioni di Malaria, Lungo le Ferrovie d'Italia. er ei tecitie eee 
178 pp: 4to, RomaslSS0usiea hina Oh tivated it ey pate Fe 


Le Sepdrazioni Personali di Coniugi e i Divorzi in | 
Italia e in aleuni altri Paesi. 8vo. Roma, 1882 .... 
Statistique Internationale des Banques d’Emission, ; 
Grande-Bretagne. (51 copies.) 47 pp., 4to. Roma, 
LRBS te ei Gacem RE aah tee ieee ee erecta 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione 
e di Esportazione dal 1° Gennaio al 30 Luglio, 
TSB 2: iis sl ascdnasiue SiO Lene eta, enema eanen, “i ee ee, 
Statistica delle cause delle Morti avvenute in 281 
Comuni Capoluoghi di Provincia di Circondario o di 
Distretto. Anno 1881. xlv + 127 pp., 4to. Roma, 


LSB gis cccsiessncahsieh ane Ube phon Slodebn gies. 16h>~o babies babes J 
Japan. ‘Transactions of the Asiatic Society of—Vol. x 
ncie ee enyt 1982 | ihe dkeaer \.5y.iancsieaiaie Qh ee adas } RSE ANE 
Netherlands. Statistiek der Geboorten en der Sterfte] The Statistical 
naar den Leeftijd en de oorzaken van den dood in Society of the 
Nederland. © April>-lunijA1 882) 5.) 44a. ly Glekandses - Netherlands 
Portugal— 
Lissoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia de— The Societ 
2° serie, Nos. 11 0 12; 3% serie, No. 1 o........c.ccccceeeeee Yailote tie 
MozampBique. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia 
de—2* serie... Nog. Lice 12mg 4882)... eee ?? 


Russia. Tableau du Commerce Extérieur de la Russie 
de 1856 & 1871. Par A. Vessélovsky. vii + 203 pp., > Signor Luigi Bodio 
la.8°.. St. Pétershourg) 1ST Sicc.deareuts he ame 


Spain. Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica 
de—Tomo xii, No. 6; Tomo xii, Nos. 1 y 2. > The Society 
LOD Oe aicestuctlitess.b-ascrcake Mead Ke nenfts statis Vobangn tees Toren aameebe dceranee 
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Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 
Norges Officielle Statistik. La. 8vo., Kristiania, 1882— . 
C. No. 3d. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Skibs- ) 
fart i aaret 1880. (Shipping)............ | 
C. ,, 7. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Almin- 
delige Brandforsikrings-Indretning 
for Bygninger. Forsaavidt angaar 
dens Virksomhed i Aaren 1871-78, 
Begge inclusive. (Fire Insurance).... 
C. ,, 10. Statistik over Norges kommunale | 
| The Central Statisti- 
' cal Bureau, Chris- 
tiania 


Finantser. Aarene 1878, 1879, og 

1880. I. Tabeller for aaret 1878. 

(Communal, Bimance) iy 4....2i dass. 

D. ,, 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Spare- 

banker i Aaret 1879. Udarbeidede 

i Finants-og Told-Departementet. 

(Savings Banks)... See! Bae 

F. ,, 1. Den Norske Statstelegrafs Statistik for 

TS8L 7 | (Velegraphs) csctecste tater tyesse 

Meddelelser fra Det statistiske Centralbureau. 

Foérste Bind. . Nos, 3, 4, 0g 5: 1882. ......cccnsees J) 
(Miscellaneous Statistics.) 








SwEDEN— 
Sveriges Officiela Statistik—La. 4to. Stockholm, 1882— 
A. Befolkningsstatistik. Ny fdljd, xxii, i, for ar 
1880. Forsta afdelningen: Folkmiangd, 
Vigde, Fédde och Diode samt Emigranter 


och Immigranter ar 1880. Jemte Ofver- 
sigter fér Tioarsperioden 1871-80. (Move- 
mentiof Paprlation) jt s.lcia.dal. neta apkers 
K. Helso-och Sjukvarden. I. Ny féljd 20, for 
ar 1880. Plans. (Health and Disease) .... 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskiétsel XVI, for ar 
1880. Jemte Sammandrag, Utarbetadt i 
Statistiska Centralbyran. (Agriculture).... 
Landtmiteriet. XV, for ar 1881. (Surveying) 
Lots-och Fyrinrattningen samt Lifraddning- 
sanstalterna 4 Rikets Kuster. IX, for ar 
188h. Map:. \(Pilotagedhica). > scssweassis..scie ata 
V. Branvins Tillverkuing ce forsaljning.....;2<.«< L ities ato 
IV. Underdanig Berittelse af Byran for} yon : 
Kontrollen 4 Tillverkningsafgifter for Tull- 
verkningsret, 1879-80. (Alcohol) ............ 
Kapital-Konto till Riks- Hufvud- Boken for ar 1880, 
med dertill hérande tablaer och bilagor. 83 pp., 
_ la. 4to. Stockholm, 1882. (Finance)................0... 
Ofversigt af Sveriges Riksbanks Stillning, Sam- 
manfattad efter 1881 ars Bokslut. 22 pp., la. 4to. 
Stockholm, 1882. (State Bank) ............scccssssees 
Rikets in- och Utfoérsel af vissa varor. Jan.—Juni, 
1878-82. (Sheets.) Stockholm, 1882. (Imports 
STD LOX PGOTE ie Pare vxeoisas carpe gees estan nna a beester Cae MUNeh acres 
Riks-Stat for 4r 1883. 31 pp., 4to. Stockholm, 
1883. CB udibet) tle ick hohe «eee Bs, adores 
General-Sammandrag éfver 1881 ars Beviilning. 
(Sheet.) Stockholm, 1882. (Taxation)................ a 


Oo 
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Sweden and Norway— Contd. 
SwEDEN— Contd. 
Sammandragen Ofversigt af de Enskilda Bankin-) 
rittningarnes Stiallning efter 1881 ars bokslut. 
La. 4to. Stockholm, 1882. (Private Banks) 
Sammandrag af MRiksbankens Stallning den 
31 Januari—30 Juni, 1882. Stockholm, 1882. ; 5 
(Monthly Bank Return)... cssssssssteeeseseeees met age ae 
Uppgifter om Hypoteksinrattningarne for ar 1881. ali : 
La. 4to. Stockholm, 1882. (Mortgages) ............ 
Sammandrag af de Solidariska Enskilda Bankernas 
samt Aktiebankernas och Kreditaktiebolagens 
Uppgifter for den 31 Januari—30 Juni, 1882. 
La. 4to. Stockholm, 1882. (Monthly Return of 
Private:Bank) Foe te Portes essceesrct sve nateon eeoes 
Switzerland—Quatriéme Congrés Internationale ao Tha Generale decree 


giéne et de Démographie 4°Genéve. Du 4 au 9 tary 


Septembre, 1882. Programme. 65 pp., 8vo. ............ 


United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Special Reports— 

No. 44. Upon the Acreage and Condition of Cotton, 
the Condition of all Cereals, and the Area of 
Spring’ Grain,” “June, LBB2 cigs aestrserap peep suey sept 

No. 45. Upon the Area and Condition of Corn, the 
Condition of Cotton, Small Grains, &c. July,1882 

No. 46. Upon the Condition of Corn and Cotton, 
of Spring Wheat, Fruits, &c.; also Freight Rates 
of Transportation Companies. August, 1882... 

No. 47. Upon the Climate, Soil, and Agricultural 
Capabilities of South Carolina and Georgia. By 
J.C. Hemphill. Washington, 1882... 

Bureau of Statistics— 

Commerce and Navigation Report for 1881. Foreign 
Commerce, Immigration and Tonnage. lxv + 938 > J. Nimmo, Esq., jun. 
pp., cloth, chart, 8vo. Washington «ee 

Commercial Relations. Reports of Consuls on Com- ) 
merce, Manufactures, &c. Nos. 17—20, March— 


The Department of 
Agriculture 


June, 1882! \2 hh ahd, ee nn ae The Bureau of Sta- 
Quarterly Reports on Imports, Exports, Immigra- tistics, Washing- 

tion, and Navigation. Nos. 2 and 3. 1881-82.... ton, D.C. 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 

L012. 1882 aches Bie RR ec ceeed 


Census Bulletin, No. 294. Population and Males of C om 
Voting Age in each County of the United States “Washi i te 
(according to Census of 1880). 21 pp., la. 4to......... BE nee 

Comparative Rates of Wages in the United States and} The Bureau of Sta- 
in Foreign Countries. By Joseph Nimmo, jun. } tistics, Treasury 
35 pp., la. 8vo. Washington, 1882 .............c see Department 

Massacuuserts. American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Boston Memoirs of the Gentennia The Academy 
volume. “Vol, x1; part-yel S820. suns. etee 

Micuiean. State Board of Health— 

Ninth and Tenth Annual Reports relating to the 
Registry and Return of Births, Marriages, and | Henry 3B. Baker, 
Deaths, in Michigan, for the Years 1875-76 Esq., M.D. 
Cloth, diagrams. Lansing, 1881 .........sseeseseseeeees 


j Ses 
ty 
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United States. Micuigan— Contd. 
Documents Issued by the State Board of Health, 8vo.— 
Contagious Diseases. General Rules for their Pre-} 
vention and Restriction. 2pp. 1881.........000 | 
The Work of Health Officers. 12 pp. 1882............ 
Restriction and Prevention of— e a pee be BN 
Diphtheria: 8 bpeyy LOSk uw argh descend. | gee rae 
Scarlet Fever. (8 pp. JSS Lil ice tA). 2. d ded. ee 
Snell Pox. 16) pps), S8Sh utd. 23 ie eh et ame’ 
Rove Istanp. Report of Deaths in Providence | E. M. Snow, Esq., 
during JUNe, 1882 ties causes dottesu el tadeb ugh teteaes M.D. 


Bankers’ Magazine. July—Sept., 1882. New York ........ The Editor 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the—Vol.lxxxiv. Nos. The Institut 
Rete Philadel pita, j(b 862 <x acc noten mae iedaye dahon. I ‘fvermeag 
Geographical Society of the Pacific. Transactions and 
Proceedings of the—1881. Illustrations, 8vo. San > The Society 
mranciseo; Cat, .4 16325 ..k...sbcilern ih. -bvisieaan eo habe ruse he: 
Smithsonian Institution. Smithsonian Miscellaneous 
Collections, 469; List of Foreign Correspondents, 
corrected to January, 1882. vil + 165 pp., la. 8vo. 
AUC SU Ce Pe Ui on CORRE EET Roe Mer nT Mee eRe tt 


The Institution 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Australia. Australasian Insurance and Banking Record. R. Wallen. E 
Vol. v, 1881. 510 pp., half calf, 4to. Melbourne .... - Wallen, Isq. 


Canada, Dominion of— 

Articles of Agreement, Advertisements, &c., for Tenders ) 
to complete works on Section 27, Welland Canal. 
DO Dy Ae NLM CDE IAS LOO. 5c. c hictencsctoneayeneestedores 

Superintendent of Insurance. Report of the—to the 
Slate ecali pore lec perrcien er errr es rite eee ety, 

Letter to Secretary of State, Canada, in reference to 
the Report of the Canadian Pacific Railway Royal 
Commission, by Sandford Fleming. 50 pp., la. 8vo. 
VEE hn Reber ee te ee eee etl eres open enuscrgoeesace 

Petitions and Reply to the Charges preferred against 
the Hon. E. B. Wood, C.J., Province of Manitoba. |! 
132 pps bay Ovo. Otbawa, TE 8 8 oo cece eee net eens 

Return to an Address of the Senate, for Copies of Cor- 
respondence between the Government of Canada 
and Mr. Sandford Fleming and others respecting the 
establishment of a Submarine Telegraph between 
the Western Coast of Canada and the Continent of 
Rie APRs ee LIT P Nc ged aes Whe MAR het 9 eos eel se 404 ieUpigoeiae 

Return showing the amount paid for Parliamentary 
Printing to other persons than the Contractor. 
OE EM ale gt oA ends Sop ied an Bee at a RS 

Sessional Papers arranged Numerically and in Volumes. 
Fourth Session, 1882. Half calf. La. 8vo. Ottawa 

Vol. A, Census, vol.i. Report of the Census of 
the Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Bruns- 
wick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, British 
Columbia, Manitoba and the Territories, taken 
im shemonth Gf April, 188) coe loeklalatie.. 


VOL. XLV. PART III. ou 











r J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 
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Canada, Dominion of—Contd. 
Sessional Papers—COontd. 

Vol. i. Trade and Navigation. Tables of the | 
Trade and Navigation of the Dominion of 
Canada, for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 
DPS 5 sacalae caeobantinevas Charset iiss vesenhesseanberopinterreaensee seers ey 

Vol. ii. Public Accounts. For the fiscal year 
ended 30th June, 1881. (With Estimates) 

Vol. iu. Inland Revenue. Reports, Returns, and j; 
Statistics of the Inland Revenues of the 
Dominion of Canada, for the fiscal year ended 
30 June, 1881. (With Supplements) ................. 
Postmaster-General. Report of, for the year 

ended, S0ths) une, SSSTsaia te aes ee 

Vol. iv. Marine and Fisheries. Report of the 
Department of—for the year ended 30th June, 
T88L. (With Supplements) 02.0022 s..e.cevteeee canes 

Vol. v. Indian Affairs. Annual Report of the 
Department of—for the calendar year ended 
Bist December, 18819 entries, & ee ee 

Public Works. Annual Report of the Minister 
of Public Works, for the fiscal year ended 
30th June, 1881 

Railways and Canals. Annual Report of the 
Minister, for the fiscal year ended 30th June, 
198] socnetlnclAih ls QAR ek abia ieee eres 

Railway Statistics of Canada. Capital, Traffic, 
and Working Expenditure of the Railways 
of the Dominion, for the year ended 30th June, 
TBS vgs. O eR see reenter ee eee tee 2 y 


Rideau Club, Ottawa. Constitution, Rules, and Seca 

lations of the—and List of Members. 28 pp., 18mo. > J. A. Gemmill, Esq. 
BSL it is isexnouhy- conch tvenecder toaster a issue useage ee ere 

Royal Society of—Inaugural Meeting held in Ottawa, . 
May, ASS2. 22 WoT AO tects cate -cote edhe eee thy cereal IAG BO a 








r J. G. Bourinot, Esq. 





PET ee eee een rere ee nesrareeeses essere ePeEeHeseoeee 


Cape of Good Hope. Seventeenth Annual Report of 
the Committee of the Port Elizabeth Chamber of 
Commerce for 1881. With Minutes of Proceeding at + Chas. Cowen, Esq. 
Annual Meeting, May, 1882. Reports, Correspon- | 
dence, i&e.. Port’ Kligabeth, 1882 <4... 2 ccoc asst cayace takers ?| 

India. Report on Railways in—for 1881-82. Map. | C. C. Princep, Esq., 
O28 S28 | Saas eet teemet, es taccee a Ra NEENAH itay oy ee India Office 


India, British— 
Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 1—3.| The Indian Govern- 
ABS LeSi2ivi ss cctssqenscakoOaswedupetesrsneteeette bee.» cansaase eeeeee eee ment 


Brrar. Report on the Census of—1881. By vist | The Superintendent 


J. Kitts, B.C.S. xii + 237 + 207 pp., boards, fo. ofthe Couvis 


Bombay, 1882 


Asiatic Society of Bengal. Proceedings of the— Th 
No. IV. 1882 : 


PERCH PHO Hee eee resem eee t eres eH ETe Hees sO EOE DEO EeEreseustrseeese 


Society 


RPP eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee re eee eee cere e eer 


Jamaica. Census of—and its Dependencies, taken | The Registrar-Gene- 
April; 18817) 632. pp,, ernt folig/2 483822 AA het ral, Jamaica 
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Queensland. 
Sixth Census of—taken in 1881. Report by the Regis- } 
trar-General, with summary and detailed tables, 


illustrative maps and appendices. Boards, maps, | The Registrar-Gene- 


PONOs-, BUISDATIOMD LOG ay er ea rele ene mec ik; { ral, Queensland 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing | 
Vital Statistics. (Current numbers) .......0.. cece f| 
Tasmania— 
Census, 1881. General Report, and Part I... HK. C. Nowell, Esq. 


Royal Society of—Papers and Proceedings and , 
Report for 1880. Plates, 8vo. Hobart, 1881. ........ } The Society 


Victoria— 
Agricultural Statistics, for the year ended 31st March, ) 
hats Balt ge, sai eine ek oie AEM eit MEP pe oo) AR So i 
Census of Victoria, 1881. Folio. Melbourne— H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Part, 1. Inhabitants and Houses. ............cccccs<aerectscaners + C.M.G., Govern- 
iyetlacBitthplacts of the Peoples onc... cccisescsecscaes ment Statist 
Occupations of the People, 1871 and 1881. 13 pp., | 
PUTING] RS SI A en I AE Selig aa On Lop tt Sot ee ALE 3 
Mineral Statistics for the year 1881.00... ceeseeeeentee 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, for 
the quarter ended 31st March, 1882 0.0.0.0... cscs 
Report of the Chief Inspector of Mines, for the year | 
HIMCAI Shahi WORN 8 Rr ab cel ORE UMRD stn eee Reser rege eee ices, See 
Statistical Register for 1880. Title page and ab H. H. Hayter, Esq., 


Minister of Mines, 
Melbourne 


APWE e298, (eM SSS ESE Beane de Maa See a Re C.M.G., Govern- 
Statistical Register for 1881. Part I. Blue Book ment Statist 





United Kingdom— 

Army Medical Department. Report for 1880. Vol. | The Director-Gene- 
DST R SCA YETI CR lobe cane eet ere poeeee Rea Se ee SPR pane ral 

Mineral Statistics of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland for 1881, with an Appendix. ae Hants Haga 
By Robert Hunt, Esq., F.R.S. xvi+ 260 pp., la. 8vo. Cee 

General Report to the Board of Trade in regard to ) 
the Share and Loan Capital, Traffic in Passengers 
and Goods, and the Working Expenditure and Net 
Profits from Railway Working of the Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom, for 1881. [C-3329. | 
eS Watee DRED oth RPT 8 a a toe Oo ee Ro OP 

Railway Returns for 1881, with Summary Tables for 
United Kingdom for each Year from 1854 to 1881. 
C-3279.|] Twenty-sixth Report on—1882._............ : 

ee of pa (Hareiied and Colonial) on British phe Board: ot eae 
Manufactures or Produce. Part III, Nos. 383—IIL. 
se) pee he SE key co et 0 Pa Aa MeO ye re os bd 

Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom from 
1867 to. 1881. [C28266) “Bye  es | 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. June— | 
BR AVONISG 5, CSS 2 Sivan cat eeat scgsued satowan ens oas oaniak eos opeaans emus ius > 

Trade of the United Kingdom with Foreign Countries 
and British Possessions, for 1881. [C-3278.] La. 4to. ) 
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England and Wales— 
Cugtoms for 1881... [O=SB60 |S noe Santen ee. be GHere lary of the 


Quarterly Return of Marriages in January, me et 
March, 1882; and Births and Deaths in April, May, 
Vines VSS2 oy BIG a ea tes 5.59 sco oo wopteeaen nee etna y the Registrar-Gene- 
Lonpon. Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in— {ral of England 
and in twenty-seven other large English Towns. | 
FO iva rd MUTT) re oct sccscnnedssdes dees peatavncth hacen er cee i 
Map of London and Suburbs, showing the Average } 
Number of Houses per Acre in the Superintendent . 
Registrar’s pie. to the Census Returns a eee 
of 1881. Supplement to “ Land,” No. 15............... 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Memorandum on Vac- 
cination. By R. D. R. Sweeting, Esq., Medical | R. D. R. Sweeting, 
Superintendent, Fulham peas 12 pp., folio. Esq. 
DOB ie a lcinntehes gdh peace oe ap debovs annadopntneme dined dias AimaN Gta to Ses 


Ireland. Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of The Recistrar-G- 
the principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns, =e a1 pe 4 pe 
with a Quarterly Summary. (Current numbers) ........ i aaa 


Scotland— 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal | 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current 





pavehirlletovd) Beniiet ern nA Rian ara cn (uae see iS Pe 
Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to f 
BO0t/J ue; SRO eNO. GK ate, ili ate a het Cece a nots sith ipapctose yen Po 
ral of Scotland 


Supplement to the Monthly and Quarterly Returns 
of the Births, Deaths, and Marriages during 1881 ; 
also the Vaccination Returns relative to the children 
born during 1880.20 ile bee teee eee. en Bee ree 3, 

Guascow. Report on the Operations of the Sanitary 
Department of—By Kenneth M. Macleod, during | Kenneth M. Mac- 
the five years ended 30th April, 1882. 35 pp., leod, Esq. 
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Authors, &c.— 
Arrcuinson (W. J.). Tables for Calculating the 

Interest due on Deposit Receipts. Rearranged on The Auth 

Wight’s System; from Ist January, 1855, to 31st ing citer 

December, 1881. Half calf, la. 8vo. ©1882. ............ 

ALLEN (Joseph). ‘‘ There is Dust in John’s Eyes!” 
or, American and British Life Insurance Offices ss 
Contrasted.\. s22 Woy BVO. neh OG a ccsrcscpeeeenen tase ueetes 
Bovrinor (John George). Canada as a Home. Re- 
printed from “The Westminster Review ” for J uf 

LSS «OO DY: OVO p.cat unr sin wees Rich ches oe eee Rete 

Bownpitcn (H. P., M.D.). The Relation between 
Growth and Disease. 9 pp., 8vo. Philadephi 
BIEL Ys itl ccd PEO: vas Avis op sab boe sein yak taeeseeam pees ucate SERN SC oee Se teers 

Chalmers (Patrick) — 

Opinions from the Press upon “ The Penny Postage } 
Scheme of 1837: Was it an Invention or a Copy?” 
2S Pr, BVO. ALOOS -t.udkin. coca, etleya anne tceceaer ees eae P ay 

The Position of Sir Rowland Hill Made Plain. | 
BV Or S88 ek. uses de eth cates noire ks aii nS J 
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Es (O.). Uber Gebiudestatistik. 30 pp., la. 8vo. } The ARN te 


Depa ery PASI sane eee ge et ae. 
Estienne (Bmy). Avis sur la Récolte des Céréales en 
France & & l’Etranger. Année 1882. 293 pp., va 


map, la. Svo; ~Marmeille gto gd, 22. -ceheyr bio --os 
HERKuESs (W. R.), M.A. The Economics of Fair 
Trade. 40 pp., 8vo. Glasgow, 1882..............cc i 
JANNASCH (R.). Die europiische Baumwollen-Indus- 
trie und deren Productionsbedingungen mit beson- | The Central Society 
derer Beriicksichtigung des Oberrheins. ix + 112pp., for Trade, Geo- 
diagram, 8vo. JBerlin, 1882. (European Cotton | graphy, &c. 
EEG OStry PUR eater ction ee Re 3 Jo a 
JoHNsoN (Hpmunp), F.R.C.I. Trade Marks. A 
Paper read before the Society of Arts. 17 psf The Author 
PAS V OM LSB OL iiay shy ans -sy5 45s tray CEES, yt 
Kordési (Joseph). Tableau Internationaux des Recen- 
sements de 1880-81. Ville de Budapest. = 
a POuvrage du Recensement. 18 pp., la. 8vo 
DOVE OSE? 925: iscsi Aap gh pte aria mnie acme 
Martin (John Biddulph), M.A.— 
“Bank Notes.” A Paper read before the Bankers’ 
Institute, 30th January, 1880  ............cceessssnescareee 
“Our Gold Coinage.” A Paper read before the 
Bankers’ Institute, 19th April, 1882.00... sees 
Morean (Henry J.). "The Dominion Annual Register 
and Review for the Fourteenth and Fifteenth years 
of the Canadian Union, 1880-81. xl + 464 pp., 
cloth, 8vo. Montreal, 1882 sl a i sat Pikes a ee 
Moriry (John). The Life of Richard poi 
124 DP. portrait, 1a, 460.9 LES 2... iF aicy-oo<esnctgyssoobonats 
NEWALL (Maj. -Gen. D. J. F.), R.A. The ee 
of India Strategically Considered, with special | 
Reference to their Colonization as Reserve Circles, } The Author 
Military, Industrial, and Sanitary. xiii + 274 pp., | 
cloth, map, diagrams, RUS AV OR 2, 5k sedis dene aioe Sh o> aed Chem 
Torrens (Str Roxpert), K.C.M.G. An Essay on 
the Transfer of Land by Registration. 88 Pf The Cobden Club 
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Actuaries, Institute of— 

Journal of the—Parts IV and V, vol. xxiii. | 
‘Reta Ye, BeAr AURELIO EPS EO Cy rye Mee Mr fee Ra eeRe yon an OEE 

Text Book of the Principles of Interest, Life Annui- 
ties, and Assurances, and their Practical Applica- } The Institute 
tion. Part I. Interest (including Annuities Cer- | 
tain). By William Sutton, M.A. xvi + 174 pp., 


half calil SyOr) “LSS 2s. 2 co, oc anny fe icedaiig 7 ees 
Bankers. Journal of the Institute of—Vol. iii, part 7. 
LBS 2 ce iieresssaitactit elec st eeeet Nan sape cy SSE ony a keene ee 4 


Bartholomew’s (St.) Hospital. Statistical Tables of ak 
the Patients under Treatment m—during 1881. The “Medical Regis 

RP END OVO rere cdtstvsele nots Menara taest, trey aati cnt acer canes 

City Churches. The Billingsgate batch tre Sundae 
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Civil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of—Parts 2 and 38, vols. lxvili and sis The Institution 
Cloth. Plates, diagrams, &c. 8vo. 1881-82 .. 
Congres International de Statistique a Budapest. 
Neuviéme Session, 1876. 4to. Budapest and 
Berlin, 1876-78— 
Programme— 
I Section: Théorie et Population. iv + 361) 
WON)» CIB OCRIIS pee cb asetb.ceseruspibias sates; etcetera nae 
ITI Section: Justice. Article III. Statistique 
des Personnes Morales s’occupant d’ Industrie 


et de Commence.) 28 pr 8 orcis ccna aa ransanste> 
III Section: Hygiéne Publique. ii + 223 pp., 
CIA GTA spe eke. ccs atocuare rites en tebstageee ss Seer es 
IV Section : Agriculture et Sylviculture. v + 
CASES U) UNEMON, Hit Petar Ratan se Sebo yd epi k Le Byam abl 
Finances.) 4784-32 Ppa ore eee 


V Article II. Statistique des Accidents et des 
Décés dans |’Industrie, provenant du fait 
méme du Travail et Assurance contre les 
Ascdents.9 12d py rates coneerca cnr tet. 

Annexe. b2l Pip, Mee eee ee eee ene 

Eloge de L. A. J. Quetelet. Discours pro- 
noncé par M. H. Engel, Directeur du Bu- 
reau. Royal de Statisque en Prusse, devant 
Assemblée Générale du Congrés, le 1 Sep- 
tembre, 1876, avec le portrait de Quetelet. 
L7 psy orivalt’™ Ak. Hpe cee: ce eae coment 

Rapports et Résolutions. 187 + 22 pp. ............ 

Catalogue de ’ Exposition Graphique. vii + 52 
[Da aicevonsnase tos ete ote oder eee nee See > Dr. Charles Keleti 

Compte-Rendu de la Neuviéme Session & Buda- 
pest, publié par ordre de M. le Ministre de 
V Agriculture, de lIndustrie, et du Com- 
merce, sous la direction de M. Charles Keleti. 
2ieme partie, Travaux du Congres. xii + 715 


V Section: Industrie, Commerce, sen 


Commission Permanente du Congres Internationale de 
Statistique. 4to. Budapest, 1878— 
Compte-Rendu des Conférences de Budapest en |. 
1876.5.65 poet cheb sch. Ae RL 
Exposé d’un Plan de Bibliographie Statistique 
Internationale. Par Charles Keleti. 32 pp. .... 
Mémoire sur la Réforme de. la Statistique des 
Métaux Précieux, soumis 4 la Commission Per- 
manente du Congrés International de Statistique. ‘| 
Par M. F. X. de Neumann-Spallart. 28 pp.. 
Exposé relatif & la Statistique des Opérations de | 
Bourse.) Rar lo Poznanpein mao pp: iwc ss 
Mémoire sur la Commission Permanente, r édigé sur 
Vinvitation du Président, par Charles Herich, 
12 Dp e- el B77 Micali hictaeice kd ene ae 
Rapport et Programme, rédigé par anaes 
Keleti, pour la Session de Paris en 1878. 
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Statistique Internationale. Statistique  Viticole. 
Premiére partie. Viticulture de la Hongrie, 1860-73, 
ouvrage rédigé par Charles Keleti, traduit par +} Dr. Charles Keleti 
Frédéric Schwiedland. iv + 247 pp., maps, 4to. | 
Budapest, 1876 

East India Association. Journal of the—No. 3, vol. 
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Howard Association. La. 8vo.— 
Annual Report. October, 1881. 20 pp... a 


The Boarding-out System, 1882. Further Practical | 
OX POVIGTICES SN BO. 2 8 yu ciosens sn: cacpuocy se eee Rae 
County and Borough Prisons, Great Britain. Cor- 
respondence in the ‘‘'Times.’”’ 24 pp. 1880 
Juvenile Offenders. 1881. 4 pp. ou... sseccccrecceeeeses 
Non-competition of Prison Labour with Free In- C 
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OSE Baie CAN Ei gis CUS eile See ane Barae Aoi ten iS Dice Mina | 
The Reclamation of Offenders. 2 pp. sees 
Summarised Information on Capital Punishment. 
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Vagrancy and Mendicancy,a Report on—28 pp. 1882 ) 
London Inbrary— 
Catalogue of the—with Classified Index of Subjects. ) 
By Robert Harrison, Secretary and Librarian. 
Supplemental volume, 1875-80. 219 pp., cloth, 
BEY emai Ss Page ctat Beles Leste Seen svelts ached ameomnentactiee + R. Harrison, Esq. 
Report of the Committee to the Forty-first Annual 
General Meeting of the Members, and Additions 
Eee Dia Fratyr oF ae io ono 5. sss tscsa ssavanaasinaad oevewegtas J 
Manchester Statistical Society— 
On the Employment of Surplus Labour, more | 
especially during Periods of Commercial Depres- t 
sioner Dy vou ©, bielden., April, 18827”... cess: The Society 
. Objections to Bi-metallism Examined. By Robert | 
ESE CLAY ORY GLO) diaecreropaasssceonrttees teres ts sociencens sasens 
Mechanical Engineers. Institution of—Proceedings. ie 
ie ies elas meee EIAeateee Oh. es, uch Fee een oor 
Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. } 
Journal of the—New series, vol. xiv, part 3, July, > The Society 
Dees tele Eri COG MET ERMINE cio ccc ctsenacctevosresbesenseecs 
Royal Colonial Institute. Proceedings of the—Vol. xiii, | : 
Rosca aan cloth 8t0 0 Shes The Institute 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of abe : 
Be RE ae eee The Society 
Royal Irish Academy— 
Proceedings. Vol. ii, ser. 2, No. 3; vol. i, ser. 2,] _ 
ON hee tte RPE, Fels cM Te Re sa wah hugs sand i eetaco wn oy<thaseacanat The Academy 
Transactions. Vol. xxviii, Nos. 6—10. 1882. ........ 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Proceedings 
Of biie— VO). Te, N On Fg ESB ee 208 2. kts ieee 
Royal Society. Proceedings of the—Vol. xxxiv, 
Nos.) 220 and 22 Wl S82 Weer. cn ascanreosei ees vee ee EY 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the— Eh She 
Vol. xxvi, No. 116. Maps, plans, &. 1882............ } The Institution 
Society for Improving the Condition of the Labouring | 
Classes. Thirty-eighth Annual Report, va The Society , 
BO Ps, BVO. ever sansctsorenarceanennsecareeravadrehtansacences esoonseney ns ke 
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Surveyors. Transactions of the Institution of—Vol. xiv, The Instifatien 


part,18.° Session 188-82) fu pages. ib, dostpeayis sits altel. 
University College, London. Calendar. Session 1882-83. 
339 + Ixxxviii pp,, cloth, plaw/8v0.  18B2%res...-c.. } The ‘College 


Wandsworth District. Report on Sanitary Sun nt : 
of—during 1881, by Medical Officers of Health _.... The Board of Works 








Periodicals— 
Arts, Journal of the Society of— ........ Current numbers | The Editor 
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Bankers’ Magazine (London), The .... a 3 
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panies’ Gazette, The  .......c....0s i au 
Commercial World, The..............00c00008 } Lf 
Heonomist, The 4 .:,.2:206s.. N04 A hesete.. 3 55 
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Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ . Fr 
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Textile Manufacturer, The............cc000 + sy 
TRUBNER’s Literary Record ................ 3 \ Messrs. Triibner and 
“1 Monthly Lists... ey? 9S Co. 
Purchases. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Paris. 1882. 
Annales de Démographie Internationale y Paris. 1882. 
Archivio di Statistica Rome. 1882. 
Journal des Economistes * Paris. 1882. 


Official Papers. Précis of— ss 1882. 
Annual Register, The—for 1881. 8vo. 
Index Society’s Publications— 
IX. Index of Obituary Notices for 1880. 1882. ~ 
X.. An Index to Norfolk Topography. By Walter Rye. 1881. 
XI. Vegetable Technology. By B. D. Jackson. 1882. 
Medical Directory, The— for 1882, 8vo. 
Statesman’s Year Book, The—for 1882, sm. 8yo. 
Surtees Society's Publications. 
73. Stuckley’s Diaries and Letters. Vol. i. 1882. 
74. Memorials of Ripon. Vol. i. 1882. 
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The Uritity of Common Statistics. The Inavcuran ADDRESS of 
Rosert Girren, Hsq., Prestpent of the Sraristican Society, 
delwered on Tusspay, 21st November, 1882. 


In commencing our labours for another session, we are painfully 
reminded that during the past twelve months the Society has 
sustained two heavy losses, in the death of Mr. Newmarch and 
Professor Jevons. Ata meeting like the present, some tribute is 
due to the memory of these distinguished members. To some 
extent a record of Mr. Newmarch’s death and services has already 
been preserved in our proceedings, but something, I feel, ought also 
to be said at this maugural meeting, considering his many and 
diversified statistical labours, and the length of the period during 
which he was identified with us, first as Secretary and Editor of 
the Journal, and afterwards as President. The death of Professor 
Jevons—all the more to be regretted as a lamentable accident— 
has occurred since the last meeting of last session, and this is 
the first. opportunity we have had of paying a tribute to his 
memory. 

With regard to Mr. Newmarch, it will be unnecessary to go over 
the record of his life in detail, or to enumerate his various works: 
of these a very full account will be found in the March number of 
the Journal of this year. What I should like to do now, is to put 
on record the special consideration in which he was held here for 
his knowledge of economic statistics, especially trade and banking 
statistics, and his skill in using them. He was remarkable not 
merely asa statistician, but asa man of business and as an economist, 
and his special forte as a statistician was to throw light on problems 
connected with the theory of business—especially banking—and on 
the applications of political economy to the real world by means of © 
statistics. In labours of this kind he was among the first in the 
field. Mr. Tooke, whom he recognised as a master, had preceded 
him as a pioneer, showing the way to reason out disputed points in 
the theory of currency and banking by statistical illustrations from 


actual business experience: his demonstrations on such points as the 


dependence of prices on credit, and the fact of a rise of prices pre- 
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ceding and not succeeding the expansion of a paper currency, being 
still among the best examples of the right use of statistics in 
economic discussions. But Mr. Newmarch followed in the steps of 
his great master with a command of facts, and a power of analysing 
and grouping figures, which in the same field were at that time 
without example. His most signal achievement was the prepara- 
tion of the last two volumes of the “‘ History of Prices,” a book well 
known here, though it has been long out of print. The information 
and comments in those two volumes on the great economic changes 
about the middle of the present century, including the introduc- 
tion of free trade, the Bank Charter Act, the Irish famine, the 
French revolution of 1848-51, the gold discoveries in Russia, Cali- 
fornia, and Australia, and finally the Crimean war, make them still 
a most valuable record; while the discussion on many points of 
banking practice and economic theory, especially on all points 
relating to the use and abuse of credit, and the periodicity of move- 
ments in trade, remains to this day the fullest exposition on these 
topics to which the student can be referred. There are better books 
perhaps on single points, such as Mr. Bagehot’s ‘‘ Lombard Street,” 
in which the constituent elements of the money market are described, 
and the theory of a bank reserve is set forth and illustrated; but 
the number and variety of topics in Mr. Newmarch’s book, and the 
way in which the various economic movements of the time are 
grasped and set in one picture, make it of unique value. Whether it ~ 
is the effect of the gold discoveries in bringing new resources into 
the money market, and giving a vast impetus to trade, or the effect 
of a great movement of migration on the trade of old and new 
countries alike, or the financial consequences of a great war, 
Mr. Newmarch is at home in the discussion. Apart also from the 
light it throws on the special questions treated, and as regards 
which it may be of course superseded by fuller and later statistics, 
and by wholly new circumstances, the book must long remain of 
value, I believe, as a specimen of method and of what can be done 
by the use of statistics. Indirectly, I believe, it has been the 
beginning of much financial writing, as it is really the parent of a 
book like M. Neumann-Spallart’s ‘“ Annual Review of the World’s 
“Trade” on the one hand, and of much of that writing on “ trade 
‘and finance ” and those columns of “‘ city notes ”” which we now see 
in many newspapers. Mr. Newmarch, in fact, popularised the idea 
that the daily changes in the movement of business can be genera- 
lised and referred to the working of the laws of human nature, 
and in a thousand ways the idea has been worked out and made - 
useful to the world. That in the end the course of business will be 
better understood generally, with useful results both to business 
men ind to society, there can be little doubt. 
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Besides thus recognising Mr. Newmarch’s special place as a 
statistician, we are bound to say a few words here on his special 
services to the Society. Among these I would place in the first 
rank his labours as editor of the Journal. Looking over the back 
numbers, it may be perceived that from the time he took the Journal 
in hand, there was not only a considerable improvement in the 
miscellaneous information, which was more particularly in his own 
care, but an improvement as well in the general‘ character of the 
papers read at our meetings. One explanation of this improvement 
must of course have been the steady growth of the Society in 
numbers and resources, and in the standard of statistical excellence ; 
but the improvement was not altogether a spontaneous growth from 
below, it was encouraged from above in a variety of ways. I can 
speak from personal knowledge of Mr. Newmarch’s exertions to 
make the best use of his materials, and to diffuse a genuine love 
and appreciation of the study he favoured. It was extremely 
characteristic of him that to the last he was strongly interested in 
young men. Wherever he could see any talent or liking for 
economics and statistics in a younger generation than his own, he 
was the first to applaud. Iam proud to acknowledge for myself 
that I owe the beginning of my close connection with the business 
of the Society to Mr. Newmarch’s kindness, and I have had reason 
to observe in many other cases his warm interest in youth, and the 
pains he took to encourage and bring others forward. His services, 
however, were manifold, and it is only fitting that as he identified 
himself so closely with us, we should do honour to his name. ‘The 
success of the Newmarch Memorial Fund must be to all of usa 
matter for satisfaction. The memory of the great services he 
rendered will be perpetuated in an appropriate manner. 

In the death of Professor Jevons the Society has also sustained 
a very great loss. Partly because he was so much junior to 
Mr. Newmarch, and had probably many years of life left in which 
to render us distinguished service, and partly because of the 
engrossing nature of his literary work, which made formal business 
distasteful to him, Mr. Jevons never took the prominent part in the 
daily work of the Society for which his eminent gifts and labours 
as a statistician so well qualified him. He was for some years, 
however, one of our secretaries, a regular attendant of our meet- 
ings, and a frequent contributor to the Journal. In the proper 
work of a statistician, moreover, there are few men who have left a 
better name on our records. I need only refer specially to three of 
his principal works. ‘Twenty years ago, when he was still com- 
paratively a young man, his book on the depreciation of gold 
arising from the gold discoveries justly attracted no small atten- 


tion, both from the completeness of the method employed, and the 
2n 2 
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striking character of the conclusion which he came to—that while 
there had been depreciation to a moderate extent, there had been 
no such depreciation as many great economists had anticipated. 
A few years afterwards his book on the “Coal Supply” drew 
attention to a problem which is inevitably raised by the limited 
character of the English coal field, and the rapidly increasing 
demands upon it. This book had a wide success of notoriety, and 
it was unfortunate, perhaps, that it was only too popular, the 
public, which seldom makes nice distinctions, ranning away with 
the notion that Mr. Jevons predicted the actual speedy exhaustion 
of the English coal supply. This of course was nonsense. His 
real conclusion, however, viz., that one of the present conditions of 
English prosperity was rapidly altering for the worse was undeni- 
able, and was amply justified by the experience of the coal famine 
of 1873. Few more interesting books have, perhaps, been written ; 
and there are few better examples of the kind of statistical works 
which ought now, with the increasing breadth of statistical data, 
to be more largely written, viz., those dealing with the charac- 
teristic social and economic problems of the age. It is to such 
works statesmen and politicians must look for a right comprehen- 
sion of their task. Shortly afterwards, in 1868, Mr. Jevons read 
a paper on- the state of our gold coinage, in which the same 
thoroughness and completeness exhibited in all his statistical 
works was again conspicuous, and which has since been the model 
of more than one similar inquiry. Besides these, Mr. Jevons wrote 
many smaller works, which were all characterised by great com- 
pleteness of method; but these three larger works are quite suffi- 
cient to found his reputation. They all show inventiveness and 
resource, and a careful attention to every point which can qualify the 
figures so that the real facts, and not the apparent ones, are brought 
out. An index number, such as he used in the first paper of all 
on the gold question, has proved an instrument of great value since 
in aJl inquiries on prices; and for this institution of an “ index 
‘‘number”’ we may consider ourselves indebted to Mr. Jevons. In 
the later years of his life Mr. Jevons became even better known as 
an economist and a writer on logic than as a statistician, the place 
he took being a high one; and without discussing his work in that 
capacity, we must recognise how his qualifications for other depart- 
ments of literature were no disqualification, but the reverse, for the 
study and practice of statistics. His statistics would not have been 
as good as they were if he had not had wider interests, and a 
remarkable faculty for clear scientific exposition in other branches 
of science. : 

Such are the two men we have lost within the short period of 
twelve months. The loss is a heavy one; but few would have been 
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more ready to recognise than those we have lost, that the work 
remains, whatever becomes of the individual. With Mr. Newmarch 
this feeling, as I have already hinted, was always present. It was 
always of good work in statistics and not of his own good work 
he was thinking. If younger men could be induced to come into 
the field, he was but too well pleased to give up the task to them, so 
long as the work was done. His example and spirit will be handed 
down, I trust, through many generations of labourers at these 
meetings. In another point also the example and spirit of both 
Mr. Newmarch and Mr. Jevons, it may be hoped, will be imitated. 
I have already glanced at the point, but it may be specially 
emphasised. Itis that they were neither of them specialists, but 
they were both otherwise distinguished—Mr. Newmarch as a man 
of business and an economist; and Mr. Jevons as a Ilterateuwr, 
aman of science, and a logician. It will be an unfortunate day 
for us if men of business like Mr. Newmarch, and men of general 
literary eminence like Mr. Jevons, do not take an interest in our 
pursuits. Statistics are related to so many different sciences, and 
the knowledge of them is so essential to the politician and historian, 
that there is no study which is more certainly failing to obtain its 
proper place, if it is not known to and made use of by those who 
are identified with other pursuits and by men of good general 
culture. 


I am sure you will not think I have taken up too much of your 
time in doing honour to the friends whom we have lost. I pass on 
with some diffidence to deal with some topic of general interest, 
such as you have been accustomed to have dealt with in their 
introductory addresses by my predecessors. In recent years the 
field has been very fully occupied. You have had such papers, for 
instance, as that of Mr. Lefevre, on the use and abuse of statistics, 
covering a great deal of the ground for discussion on the theory of 
statistics. You have had other papers by experts in particular 
branches of statistics, such as the addresses by my distinguished 
immediate predecessor, on the agricultural depression of the 
country and the probable future of the agricultural industry. The 
field of new observation has thus been greatly reduced. It has 
occurred to me, however, that without attempting a new discus- 
sion on the theory of statistics, or giving an address on some 
particular topic of urgent interest, | may perhaps be able to say 
something useful, by pointing out some of the uses to society of the 
more common figures of statistics, especially those figures which 
assist in modifying or directing the political thought of the time, 
or in presenting problems for ‘politicians and philosophers to 
consider, even if they do not much assist in the solution. The 
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ereater successes of statistics, and their main uses, though not so 
well known as they should be, are nevertheless fairly understood. 
The construction of life insurance tables, for instance; the means of 
comparing rates of mortality in different places, and between the 
same places at different times; the constant utility of statistics in. 
political discussion, and their equal utility in daily business—are 
all matters tolerably well known and admitted. But what seems 
not to be so well understood is our indebtedness to the common 
fionres of statistics for many wide and far-reaching political ideas, 
which influence and guide political thought and action and 
philosophic speculation insensibly. With the systematic collection 
of statistics continued for many years, there has come to be 
published a whole library of statistical annuals—whether they are 
official statistical abstracts or annuatres, such as many countries now 
publish, or unofficial publications like the “ Annuaire del’ Economie 
‘ politique,” or the “Statesman’s Year Book,” or M. Neumann- 
Spallart’s ‘Annual Review of the World’s Industry.” These 
books, it seems to me, besides having many practical uses, supply 
a necessity of political thought at the present time, and are con- 
stantly and insensibly guiding political and philosophical speculation. 
What I propose to discuss to-night, then, are some of the more 
common figures which lie on the surface of the most accessible 
books. As with other good and common things, we have become so 
used to such books that we hardly know what we should miss if 
they were blotted out,—if public men and writers were without them, 
as in fact they were without them until about half a century ago. 
if we attempt to realise what we should do without such books, we 
shall not fail to see that statistics have many unsuspected uses, and 
not least are they useful for the knowledge they insensibly diffuse 
throughout the world. 


I shall deal more especially with the most common figures of all, 
viz., those of population. The utility of the most general notion 
which we derive from statistics of the distribution of the earth’s 
surface among different races and nations is palpable. We can 
see at once that a small corner like Europe is closely peopled by 
the Huropean family of nations, whilst the northern peoples of that 
family also possess a large new field of territory in North America, 
Australa, and Northern Asia, and the more southern peoples a 
large new field of territory in Central and South America. The 
European family is thus de facto in possession of a large tract of 
the earth’s surface for its own habitation, perhaps a half or more 
of the area available for producing the food of civilised races. 
Further consideration would show what races in particular, among 
the nations of Europe, have this inheritance, but the point is, the 
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predominance of the Huropean race in mere extent of territory, 
coupled with the peculiarity that the bulk of this population is 
still living on a comparatively narrow tract in Europe. The rest 
of the world—China, India and Africa—is possessed by races 
of greatly differing type, on whose territory Europeans do not 
press as colonists, though they may settle in small numbers as 
governors, or traders, or both. Granting, on the average, a 
difference in point of material strength per unit of population 
between these European and all other races, it is easy to under- 
stand at once the idea that the future of civilisation belongs 
to the European group, and that the problem of how the other 
races are to live in harmony with the European group without 
being jostled, and in what way they are to be affected by the 


‘European civilisation, is one of the most curious presented for the 


solution of modern societies. If the European numbers were less, 
the problem might well be whether European civilisation, in spite 
of its assumed superiority in type, could maintain itself. The 
numbers and rate of increase being what they are, it is easy to see 
that the main problem resulting from the relations of the European 
and non-European races cannot be whether the Huropean civilisa- 
tion will be able to maintain itself by force, but how it will be 
affected by its varying relations to the other races. 


Confining ourselves again to the European group, and first of 
all to the nations within European limits, another leading fact in 
international politics is immediately suggested by the statement of 
the numbers ofthe people. This is the existence of five leading 
powers—Russia, Germany, Austria, France, and the United 
Kingdom—each greatly stronger than any of the other powers not 
among the five, except two; each big enough to “take care of 
“itself,” though there are, of course, differences of strength 
between them; and besides these, the two others excepted, viz., 
Italy and Spain, which come short of a first place, but by a less 
degree than the minor States. All these relations of the great 
powers are based largely on the mere enumeration of the peoples. 
Three out of the five, viz.. France, Austria-Hungary, and the 
United Kingdom, have each about the same population, in round 
numbers, 35 to 38 millions; one of the others—Germany—has about 
one-fourth more, and Russia only has a much larger number in 
Europe, viz., 80 millions. While numbers, therefore, are not every- 
thing, or Russia would be preponderant, which is notoriously not the 


case, and Germany would not, as it does, count for more than in pro- 


portion to its numbers, and the United Kingdom would not have a 
peculiar position among the others, on account of the undeveloped 
state of its military resources on the one side, and the immensity of 
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its wealth and latent strength on the other side, yet it is obvious 
that the mere numbers are a most vital element in appreciating the 
political position of these five powers and the lesser powers around 
them. Perhaps if statesmen were always wise, and rulers and 
peoples free from prejudice and passion, the popular knowledge of 
the figures would be even more serviceable than it is in demon- 
strating the absolute insanity of offensive war. It is impossible to 
conceive what object any of these five great powers could gain by 
the misery and suffering of war with another, adequate to repay 
that misery and suffering: the very magnitude of the wars forbids 
the possibility of gain. 

The past history and future prospects of the balance of power 
among these nations are also illustrated by a mere consideration of | 
the numbers. We have only to glance at the population of the 
different States as at the close of the great wars in 1815 and as 
they are now, to see that great changes have happened— 





















































1815. 1880. 
Population Per Cent. of Population Per Cent. of 
m mn 
Millions, Total. Millions. Total. 
Russia in Europe........ 48 33 80* 34 
CTEFMRNY Pali stecrincnts 21 143 45 19 
Austria-Hungary ........ 28 20 38 16 
PPANICE 4. oc cdlsssoceS cannes 29 20% 37 16 
United Kingdom........ 17 12 35 15 
otalwe. Bic. 3e 143 100 235 100 





Thus in 1815 a compact France possessed several millions more 
than the population of Germany, nearly twice that of the United 
Kingdom, and more than half that of Russia. Austria-Hungary 
also came near, as it now does, to the French numbers. Now the 
population of Germany considerably exceeds that of France; that 
of the United Kingdom is nearly equal, and that of Russia is more 
than double. These facts correspond very closely with the transfer 
of military preponderance on the continent from France to Germany, 
and with the increasing prominence of Russia, which would 
prcbably be much more felt but for the simultaneous growth of 
Germany. They also explain why it is that the United Kingdom, 
with an economic and social development resembling that of France 


* The exact figure by the last census is 84 millions, but I have preferred to 
be a little under the mark so as to allow a little for more exact enumeration in 
the later censuses. For the present purpose the difference between 80 and 84 1s 
immaterial. 

ft Germany was also much divided in 1815. 
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in many respects, has fallen less behind in the political race ; why 
its relative position among Huropean powers, though not what it 
was fifty years ago, is less weakened than that of France has been. 
Fifty years ago it was the leader among powers which were 
occupied in restraining France, singly a greater power than any. 
Now it is about equal in numbers to France, although its whole 
position is changed by the fact that no power, not even Sigoamcae 
preponderates to the same extent as France once did. 

As regards the future again, what the figures suggest clearly is 
a possible rivalry between Russia and Germany, and the farther 
relative decline of Austria and France—the United Kingdom 
continuing to grow, but occupying from year to year a different 
place, as its interest in the so-called balance of power becomes less. 
Our change towards Hurope is, however, affected in part by the 
growth of our relations beyond seas, which is another of the great 
facts of population, evident on the surface of the figures, that I 
shall afterwards have to notice. 


Of course these changes have had the effect of raising questions 
of domestic, as well as of foreign, interest; and here again we are 
indebted to statistics mainly for the suggestion of the questions. 
One of these questions is, in the case of France, what are the causes 
and probable consequences, socially and economically, as well as in its 
relations in respect of the balance of power to its neighbours, of the 
stationariness of the population? This is one of the most remark- 
able. facts, both in itself and in comparison with the facts of other 
countries, which population statistics disclose. The present would 
not be the place to discuss the answer to the questions raised, or the 
solution of the problems involved. All I am concerned to point 
out is that it is to the common figures of statistics, such as did not 
exist until the present century, that we owe the putting of the 
questions for answer. But for them it would not have been quite 
certain whether the population of France was stationary or not. 
Now the facts are exactly known and even familiar, and discussion 
goes on. Another question presented is as to the increase of popu- 
lation in countries like Germany and Russia, and the rapid 
encroachment there has been on the unused agricultural resources 
of those countries. As the stationariness of the population in 
France, however beneficial in some social aspects, is not an unmixed 
good, because it weakens France in its external political relations, 
so the increase of population in Germany and Russia, while they 
still remain mainly agricultural, appears to be attended by some 
mischiefs. The social condition of the rural population of Germany 
leaves much to be desired, as we may see from the extensive 
emigration, and from the difficulty of increasing the national 
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revenue. In Russia again the threatened difficulties appear most 
formidable. Until lately Russia has been largely in the condition 
of a new country, with vast quantities of land over which a growing 
agricultural population could spread. Now the European area is 
more or less filled up, and unless the vast territory of Siberia can 
be largely utilised for settlement, which appears doubtful, the pres- 
sure of population on the means of subsistence in Russia may soon 
become very great. The soil may be capable of supporting with 
better agriculture a larger population: but this is not the point. 
The kind of agriculture possible in any country is related to the 
existing capacity of the population, or to such improvements in that 
capacity as are in progress, and with the Russian population as it 
is there are certainly traces in Russia of an increasing severity in 
the struggle for existence, which may at any moment become most 
serious. The change in the conditions of expansion for the popula- 
tion internally as compared with what they were fifty years ago 
ought at any rate to be recognised at the present day, suggested 
as they are by the most obvious statistics of Russian population. 
Italy, it may also be noticed, is fast increasing its population 
without any increase of new soil or corresponding increase of 
manufactures. 

Last of all, another fact presented by these obvious figures is the 
dependence of the population of the United Kingdom very largely, 
and to a less degree of France, Germany, Belgium, and Holland, on 
the importations of food from abroad. The facts as to the United. 
Kingdom have been much discussed in all their bearings lately, 
Mr. Bourne, as we know well, having taken a large part in the dis- 
cussions; but you have only to turn to the pages of the ‘ Statistical 
‘“‘ Abstract for Foreign Countries,” to perceive that the United 
Kingdom is not quite isolated in the matter. It is much more 
dependent in degree than any other European country; but in the 
fact of dependence it is not altogether singular. The fact is of course 
partly due to the increase of population in far greater ratio than the 
increase of agricultural production, the prediction of Malthus, that 
the population of England would not be supported on the soil of 
England if it increased at anything like the rate in his time, having 
thus been verified, though not exactly as he anticipated ; but it is 
also partly due, however, to an increase in the consuming power of 
the same population, and the larger consumption of more expensive 
kinds of food, requiring larger proportionate areas to produce them. 
France, with a stationary population, increases its imports of food, 
and the increased consumption per head among our own population 
of the quantity of such articles as sugar and tea also suggests that 
articles of home agricultural production are now consumed more 
largely than they were twenty years ago or more by the same 
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numbers. To these two causes combined then, the increase of popu- 
lation and increase of consuming power per head, coupled with a 
comparatively stationary agriculture, Hurope owes the unique phe- 
nomenon of large masses of population supported by imports from 
foreign and distant countries. The social and political consequences 
of this new fact must be manifold, and again it is to the common 
figures of statistics we owe our knowledge of it. This great and 
striking fact would hardly be known at allif the system of periodic 
censuses and the systern of recording imports and exports had not 
previously been introduced. Socially and politically perhaps the 
phenomenon is not yet sufficiently appreciated, and as compared 
with what it will be, it is probably only beginning to be important, 
but it is one which must before long play an important part in 
international politics and in the economic life of nations. Both the 
countries which grow the surplus food and the countries which 
receive it are profoundly concerned. 


In another way the internal growth of population in different 
countries of Europe is also connected with great political changes. 
In Germany, for instance, it was partly the special growth of the 
population under the Prussian monarchy which assisted to make 
United Germany. In Russia, again, the great growth of popula- 
tion outside Poland has, from year to year, and decade to decade, 
dwarfed the Polish difficulty as a bare question of the balance of 
power in Russia. But we have even a more striking case of 
political change from the internal changes of population nearer 
home. Every one must have been struck, during the last few 
years, by the calmness of the country generally in presence of Irish 
agitation, and the evident hopelessness of any insurrection arising 
out of that agitation. When Mr. Parnell and other Irish Members 
were arrested in October last year, and the Land League sup- 
pressed, there was hardly even a fractional fall in consols. Forty, 
fifty, eighty years ago, things were entirely different, the Irish 
difficulty being incessantly spoken of as most menacing, which 
indeed it was. The present calmness and the former apprehension 
are obviously due very much to a mere change in population 
numbers. Ireland, at the beginning of the century, held about 
one-third of the population of the United Kingdom; as late as 
1840 it still held very nearly one-third ; now its population is only 
one-seventh. Apart from all relative changes in the wealth of the 
populations, these changes in numbers make a vast difference in 
the Irish difficulty. It becomes easier for us on the one hand to 
bear the idea of an alien State like Ireland in our close neighbour- 
hood, wholly independent, or possessing Home Rule like the Isle of 
Man or the Channel Islands: the power of mischief of such a 
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community is less to be feared by a State of England’s greatness 
than was the power of a separate Ireland fifty or eighty years ago, 
by the England of that time. A separate Ireland then might have 
been used by France against the very existence of the English 
Erapire and the independence of England itself. Now this would 
hardly be possible either to France or to any other State. On the 
other hand any possible insurrection in Ireland is as nothing to the 
power of the United Kingdom compared with what it would have 
been when Ireland held a third of the whole population. Hence 
the calmness of recent years in comparison with the agitation of a 
former period, and which is all the more remarkable because the 
agitated memories survive and colour a good deal of the thought 
about the Irish difficulty still. A still more careful examination 
would show, I think, that the difficulty has diminished in intensity 
—that it is the alien part of Ireland which has most diminished in 
numbers, while the loyal part—Ulster—has relatively increased; but 
here again I wish to confine myself to patent and obvious figures, 
the lesson of which has more or less sunk into the popular mind. 
It is not difficult to perceive, moreover, that these changes in 
figures must gradually tell more effectively than they have yet done 
on the Irish difficulty. In 1832 Ireland was endowed with one 
hundred and five members, its proportion of the population of the 
United Kingdom being then one-third. If one-third was then 
considered to entitle it to one hundred and five members, one- 
seventh, it is clear, would only give it at the present day about 
forty-five. Of these forty-five again one-third would be from 
Ulster, and almost exclusively among the remainirg two-thirds, or 
thirty in all, if we are to judge from the present appearance, should 
we find Home Rulers. The parliamentary Home Rule difficulty 
would thus seem to have largely arisen from the failure to adapt 
the representation of the country to changes in the population. 
There is certainly nothing in the increased wealth or vigour of the 
Jrish population compared with that of the rest of the United 
Kingdom, to suggest that Ireland should have a larger representa- 
tion in proportion to its population than it had in 1832; yet if its 
representation were only to be reduced in proportion, the parlia- 
mentary difficulty would largely disappear. Even if no greater 
change were now to be made than the introduction of equal elec- 
toral districts, and assuming that the present changes in population 
continue, and that Irish representation is adapted to the probable 
relative population of Ireland and the United Kingdom at the next 
census, then the representatives of Ireland in Parliament would 
be reduced from one hundred and five to eighty-three, and of these 
eighty-three only fifty-five would be sent from those parts of Ire- 
Jand in which there is disaffection, so that the maximum number of 
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Home Rulers, unless there are great changes of party, which I am not 
discussing, would apparently be less than fifty-five. Of course I am 
not discussing the possibility or expediency of any political changes. 
Iam merely pointing out the ideas which the figures on the surface 
are suggesting for consideration, and which must affect the politics 
of the next few years. Here again it is the common figures of 
statistics—those derived from the systematic record of facts com- 
menced within the last century, and only brought to a condition of 
tolerable advancement within the last fifty years, which are so 
fertile and suggestive. | 


Still continuing the use of the most common statistics of popu- 
lation, I propose next to direct attention to one of the most 
formidable problems which have to be dealt with by our imperial 
government, and for the knowledge of which we are mainly indebted 


to statistics. I refer to the growth of the population of our great 


dependency—India. I have already referred in the most general 
terms to the peculiar and complicated relations which are likely to 
grow up between nations of the Huropean family and the races or 
nations of different types. At no point are these relations more 
interesting than they are in connection with the supremacy the 
English race has gained over the subject races of India. The point 
of interest in these relations for our present purpose lies however 
chiefly in this—that the Roman peace we have established in India 
appears to be effective in removing many obstacles to the growth 
of population which formerly existed—what Malthus described as 
the natural checks—so that under our rule the Indian population is 
growing in numbers from year to year, and trenching with alarming 
rapidity on the means of subsistence. I believe I am within the 
mark in saying that there is no more anxious subject for the 
consideration of our public men. The late Mr. Bagehot I know 
was profoundly impressed by the fact, and repeatedly wrote his 
impressions, though I do not remember whether anything he wrote 
is collected among his published writings. Others of our leading 
public men and economists are also deeply impressed by the fact, 
though it is considered almost too delicate for public discussion. 
There can be no doubt, however, of the formidable nature of the 
problem. India has now on its 1,400,000 square miles of territory 
a population of 240 millions—I am dealing in round figures—or 
about 170 to the square mile: not an excessive proportion according 
to formal comparisons with other countries, but in reality leaving 
the people no margin. It appears, from the most careful studies, 
that whatever the number of people to the square mile, there is very 
little new and fertile soil to appropriate; that much soil has been 
so appropriated during the last century of our rule; and that the 
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population continues to grow fast without any increase of the land 
revenue, or any other sign that land is being rapidly taken into 
cultivation—with signs on the contrary of exhaustion in the agri- 
culture, and of an approach to the limits of production according 
to the means at the disposal of the population. So much is more 
or less accurately known by statistics; and of the cardinal fact—the 
magnitude and increase of the population—it is statistics from 
which we learn everything. The broad figures are here not so 
clear as they might be, because improved methods in taking the 
censuses have from time to time revealed larger populations than 
could be accounted for by taking the totals of one previous census 
and adding the probable or possible increase of population mean- 
while; but of the actual fact of increase between two census periods 
there is no doubt, while the rate of increase, if we are successful 
in coping with famines, proves to be nearly 1 per cent. per annum, 
In ten years, therefore, there will be 20 millions more people in 
India to feed; in twenty years upwards of 40 millions more; and 
the problem thus brought before the Indian Government. is in what 
way and by what means so to develop the character of the people 
that their industry may become more efficient upon practically the 
same soil. Failing any speedy alteration in the character of the 
people, the prospect seems inevitably to be that in India from decade 
to decade larger and larger masses of the semi-pauperised or wholly 
pauperised, the landless classes as Sir James Caird calls them in the 
Famine Commission report, will grow up, requiring State subven- 
tions to feed them, and threatening all attempts to reform Indian 
finance, while raising social and political difficulties of the most 
dangerous kind. It seems certain, then, that India for many 
years to come, will be an increasingly dangerous problem for our 
statesmen to deal with—the more dangerous perhaps because any 
change in the character of the people, bringing with it increased 
energy of production and increased strength of character altogether, 
will also bring with it a rise in the scale of living, tending to make 
the masses discontented instead of submissive to their lot. What- 
ever course events may take, our rule in India must apparently for 
generations become a problem of increasing difficulty and com- 
plexity. The problem is analogous to what seems to lie before a 
government like that of Russia, with this difference, that the 
government is in Russia a native institution, whereas in India it is 
an alien nation governing a host of subject races. 

I shall be told, perhaps, that if statistics suggest problems like 
this, they are only making us uncomfortable before the time: the 
evils apprehended are purely speculative. But in the case of India 
this cannot be said. The actual creation of a famine fund is a 
proof that the evilis imminent. The fund is created in order to 
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secure that large numbers of people are kept alive in times of 
famine, millions being in this way semi-pauperised. The prospect 
is that before long there may be millions to be kept alive in non- 
famine and famine years alike, people without land or means of 
living, and without the possibility of being employed as labourers. 
Thus the difference between the present condition of things and 
what seems imminent, unless, as I have stated, there is an unlooked 
for change in the character of the people, is one not of kind but of 
degree. ‘The statistics only bring to light and set out an immediate 
difficulty. The solution at present devised of a famine fund by 
which millions of the Indian people are virtually pauperised is 
certainly not one to be contemplated with any satisfaction. It may 
be unavoidable, but from the point of view of civilisation and 
progress it is little more than a confession of the hopelessness of 


the difficulty. 


The last broad fact I shall refer to as presented and made 
familiar to us by these statistics of population, is that of the growth 
of population in the United States—a subject, perhaps, of even 
greater interest than any I have yet referred to, and involved as 
it is in fact with one or two interesting questions already glanced 
at, viz., the existence and increase of large Huropean populations 
which are supported by imports of food from new countries, and 
mainly from the United States. In this case I may have to make 
some use in passing, not merely of common and familiar figures, 
but of a few less generally known; but I shall use none except 
what are easily accessible, and in all cases the ideas to be presented 
will be those suggested by what is common and familiar. 

The broad fact presented by the United States is that of the 
doubling of the population in periods of about twenty-five years. 
There is a little doubt about the exact population at the time of 
the War of Independence, and down to the first census at the 
beginning of the present century, but for the present purpose the 
figures we get are good enough :— 


In Mins. 

EF ee RAR. CRUE hate aati clbreackearcsvahocs 370 
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In other words, the population of the United States has inulti- 
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plied itself by sixteen in the course of the century—this being 
the result of its doubling itself every twenty-five years for that 
period. In another twenty-five years, at the same rate of increase, 
the population will be 100 millions, in fifty years 200 millions, 
in seventy-five years 400 millions, and at the end of a century 
800 millions! Such is the first aspect of the broad fact presented 
to our consideration by the increase of population in the United 
States. The rate is such as to be fairly bewildering in its probable 
consequences. The phenomenon is also without a precedent in 
history. There has been no such increase of population any- 
where on a similar scale, and above all no such increase of a highly 
civilised and richly fed population. The increase is not only unpre- 
cedented in mere numbers, but it is an increase of the most expen- 
sively living population that has ever been in the world. For the 
idea of such an increase we are indebted exclusively to statistics. 
The United States, among the other new ideas of old civilisations 
they have had the benefit of, have had the idea of a periodical 
census, which is even made a part of their constitution, and as 
the result we have before us, not only in a general way, but with 
some precision, so that discussion may have an assured basis, this 
phenomenon of an unprecedented increase of population which is 
perhaps the greatest political and economic fact of the age. 

The fact has altered in the first place the whole idea of the 
balance of power of the European nations. A century ago the 
European nations in their political relations thought little but of 
each other. Now the idea of a new Europe on the other side of 
the Atlantic affects every speculation, however much the new 
people keep themselves aloof from European politics. The horizon 
has been enlarged, as it were, and the mere fact of the United 
States dwarfs and, I think, restrains the rivalries at home. 
Huropean Governments can no longer have the notion that they 
are playing the first part on the stage of the world’s political 
history. And this sense of being dwarfed will probably increase 
in time. In this country, at any rate, we cannot but feel greatly 
attracted by the United States. Because of the magnitude of that 
country, the European continent is less to us—our relations are 
elsewhere. 

It is in connection, however, with our own home problems of 
population that the increase of the United States is most interesting 
to us. The increase is partly at our expense, and at that of the other 
Huropean nations. If the United States or some other new country 
had not received our emigrants, it is quite clear that our whole 
history would have been different from what it is. We should 
either have had in our midst the people who emigrated, and their 
descendants, straining the resources of our soil and mines and 
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capital, or the pressure upon these resources would have checked in 
various ways the growth of the population itself, so that probably 
at this moment, but for the new countries, more people would now 
be living in the United Kingdom than there are, and larger numbers 
of the population would be paupers, or on the verge of pauperism. 
The actual numbers we have lost altogether, and specially to the 
United States, have been :— 








To United States. Altogether. 

Before 1820 ........ 50,000 12,3,000 
1820630 fuite-ciaes fil. 100,000 2.4.7,000 
Ce 2 a Ree 308,000 703,000 
TANF OU) sons tthioetene ee 1,094,000 1,684,000 
BaD esis Pit Ma 511,000 704,000 
SDH OO ) ecpesiheds «ances 805,000. 1,312,000 
SO Fe Oe Meee ic vie 1,132,000 1,571,000 
770-80 o..esceeee 4 1,087,000 1,678,000 

A eh Ue ree 5,087,000 8,022,000 





Some correction of these figures would be necessary in the 
earlier years for foreigners included, and in the later years for 
persons returning home, but the correction in the present view 
would make no material difference. If these people had not emi- 
grated, and had increased as the rest of the population has done 
at home, the existing population in the United Kingdom would 
now be many millions more than it is. The difference made by 
the emigration to the United States alone must be a good many 
millions. 

The influence of the United States and other new countries 
has been greater still. On arough calculation about 12 millions at 
least of the people of the United Kingdom live on imported food, 
and a certain part of the populations of Germany, France, 
Belgium, and Holland also live on imported food—the importations 
being mainly from the United States. These new countries there- 
fore not only have permitted an increase of population in a 
century, till it is sixteen times the population at starting, but a 
much larger increase. To take the United States alone, we cannot 
estimate its contribution to the support of foreign populations at 


less than an amount equal to the support of a population of 


10 millions, similar in character to that of the United Kingdom. 
Its exports of bread-stuffs and provisions are now about go million 
pounds annually, at the value as they leave the United States; and 
at gl. per head, corresponding approximately to a value in the 
United Kingdom of 11/. per head, which is about our consumption 


* Previous to this date the figures include foreigners. 
VOL. XLY. PART IV. 20 
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of agricultural products per head, this would be equal to the 
support of 1o million persons. In other words then, the United 
States, from supporting 3 millions of people a century ago, are now 
supporting at least 60 millions—virtually an increase of twenty 
times the original number. The growth of population thus 
becomes more astonishing than ever. Altogether there must be 
about 15 millions of people in Europe supported by the produce 
of the new countries; and adding together the populations of 
Canada, Australia, and the United States to this 15 millions, less a 
deduction for the population in these countries a century ago, there 
remains a total of about 70 millions of European population,* or 
nearly one-fourth of the population now living in Europe, which is 
supported by the produce of newly opened regions. The history 
of Hurope we may well say would have been entirely different 
from what it has been during the last century but for the new 
countries. It is difficult indeed to over-estimate the extent to 
which the existence of a new field for population, such as the 
United States presents, has dominated the recent economic history 
of Europe. We are so accustomed to a set of economic ecircum- 
stances in which population, constantly increasing in numbers, 
and in the capacity for food consumption per head, finds practically 
unlimited means of expansion, that we can hardly understand 
economists like Malthus who were oppressed by the only too 
evident limits which nature, at the time he wrote, had apparently 
set. 

It seems impossible, however, not to see that a period in which 
the pressure of limits to growth and expansion may again be felt 
is not far off. The approach of such a period seems to me to be 
suggested by the figures which are on the surface, and I may 
perhaps be permitted to anticipate that the idea of such an 
approach, if it is not now, will soon become a familiar subject for 
speculation. 

The very language in which reference has been made to the 
increase of population in the United States itself, viz. that the 
present rate of increase implies twenty-five years hence a popula- 
tion of 100 millions, a hundred years hence a population of 800 
millions, indicates that a continuance of this rate of increase may 
be considered incredible. It implies future changes in the industrial 
power of the race which we have no warrant to anticipate. The 
area of the United States, exclusive of Alaska, which does not 

* To make these figures quite exact, a correction ought to be made on account 
of the non-European element in the population of the United States, the coloured 
population in 1880 being about 63 millions. The coloured population in the 
United States, however, is brought into competition with the European, and in 


some degree Europeanized. It seems unnecessary, therefore, for our present 
purpose to make any correction. 
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count, is 3 million square miles, and of this area there are at least 
I million square miles, if not more, which are sterile or rainless, 
so that cultivation, so far as we can now foresee, is out of the 
question. ‘There remain then 2 million square miles, and on this 
area a population of 800 millions would give 400 to the square 
mile—one-third as much again as the present population per 
square mile in the United Kingdom, twice as much per square 
mile as the population of the United Kingdom which is supported . 
by the home agriculture, and more than twice as much per square 
mile as the present population of France. Allowing for the greater 
consuming power of people in the United States as compared with 
that of the French people, this is as much as to say that a rate of 
increase of population like what has been going on in the United 
States for a century is impossible in the next century, unless the 
power of the human race to extract food from the soil is enor- 
mously increased. No doubt the United States may lose in each 
decade that special force ‘of addition to its rate of increase due to 
immigration. As its own population increases, the proportion of 
the area from which immigrants are drawn will diminish, and 
hence there is apparent reason to anticipate that the proportion of 
the immigration itself will diminish; but at present there is hardly 
a sign of change in the proportion of the immigration, and for 
some time to come at least no material difference seems likely from 
this cause in the rate of increase of the United States population, 
The increase of population between 1870 and 1880 was almost at 
as great a rate as any that has occurred. Besides, it does not 
follow that the diminution of the area from which immigrants are 
drawn should diminish the immigration itself. Other things being 
equal, a larger and larger share of the increasing population of older 
countries will emigrate, and if they do not emigrate they will 
have to be supported by the import of food from new countries, 
which comes to the same thing. Moreover, a much smaller increase 
in the United States than we have supposed, say to 400 millions 
only in a century, would presuppose practically so violent a change 
in existing economic conditions, that the difference between it and 
the more violent change which an increase of population to the 
larger figure would require need not be considered. 

The bare statement of such figures appears to me quite enough 
to indicate that the present economic circumstances of the Huropean 
family of nations, including the United States as an offshoot and 
part of the family, are not likely to continue for more than a gene- 
ration or two. Weare within measurable distance of very great 
changes. No doubt there are other new lands—in Australia, in 
Canada, at the Cape, and elsewhere—which will be more or less 
available in the future; but, singly, the United States is so much 
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the larger field, that the influence of these other new lands need not 
be considered. Assuming the United States to possess only half 
the area of new country available for the Huropean races, a single 
doubling of the population, after the United States has been filled 
up—the work of a generation or two—would absorb all these other 
new lands; their existence only postpones the date when they will 
all be in the position calculated for America alone at the end of a 
century by thirty years or so. In the course of a century then we 
may affirm that the present economic circumstances of the Kuropean 
races which make possible an indefinite expansion of the numbers 
of the people, coupled with an increase of their consuming power, 
will have entirely changed. 

The facts appear to me so interesting, that I ask leave to add 
something more, though the figures I have now to give you, while 
easily accessible, are not quite so much on the surface, and have 
not been popularised. These figures relate to the actual appropria- 
tion of land for settlement, and the actual growth of population in 
the new and old States respectively. What I wish to bring out is 
that a much larger portion of the available area of the United 
States has been “taken for settlement” than is commonly 
imagined ; that in fact not only the thirteen original States and 
their three sub-sections have been so taken for settlement, but 
what are known as the Western States, exclusive of the Pacific 
territories, have also been taken for settlement; that the growth 
of rural population in this second group of States has now brought 
them nearly to the level of the rural population in the older States ; 
that there is no longer much room for growth by taking up new lands 
in all these portions of the States; that the remaining available 
area is so small as to render inevitable its being taken for settle- 
ment before very long; and that from this point, probably within 
twenty or thirty years, the new economic circumstances I have 
been referring to must begin to make themselves felt. 

The total area of the United States, according to the last 
census, exclusive of Alaska, is given as 3,025,600 square miles, of 
which there is a land surface of 2,970,000 square miles. Of this 
the portion belonging to each of the three groups named, with 
the quantities of each respectively taken for settlement, is as 
follows, the figures being worked out from the data of area and 
population as given by the last census :— 


q 
_ 
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Area of United States and Area taken for Settlement, in Three Groups. 





Potak Arex Area taken for 








Settlement. 
Grovr I. Square miles. Square miles. 
Thirteen to sixteen original States ............ 393,000 362,000 
Grovcp II. 
Twelve Western and Southern States* .... 605,000 560,000 
Groop IIT. ' 
Remaining States and Territories— 
Ge oix Lar W eat Stateat i... .ccccsseccesvsecaees 620,000 370,000 
b. Pacific States and territories f............. 1,407,000 277,000 
PE OUU IGE Ai. uckisthcagrocuse frock ois 2,027,000 647,000 
CP PRTL CUL cos raracsitcruss casks 3,025,000 1,569,000 





* Viz., Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, and Florida. 

+ Viz., Iowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, and Texas. 

ft Viz., California, Oregon, Dakota, Colorado, Nevada, Arizona, Idaho, 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah, New Mexico, Washington. 





Thus out of the total area of 3 million odd square miles, rather 
more than one-half is the area taken for settlement; and the area not 
for settlement is almost exclusively in the last group of all. This 
group I have subdivided in two sections, the first comprising States 
like Iowa and Minnesota, more or less completely settled, and the 
second comprising the Pacific States and Territories; and of the 
first subsection it will be observed more than half is already in- 
cluded in the area taken for settlement. The question then arises 
—How much of the unsettled portion is available for settlement ? 
and to this the answer must be, little. When I mention that 
Mr. Porter, the well known American statistician, and one of the 
Tariff Commission now sitting, in his book on ‘The West,” 
estimates that there are 1,400,000 square miles of territory in the 
west, of which only a tithe will ever be available for cultivation, 
it will be seen that the wholly unoccupied portion of the available 
territory must now be reduced to very small dimensions. 

The next point to which I wish to draw attention is the actual 
population of the first two groups, exclusive of the town population, 
and the proportion to the square mile. This figure 1 work out 
from the tables at pp. 26—31 of the Introduction to the Population 
Statistics of the United States Census :— 
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Net Rural Population of the United States, exclusive of the Town Population, 
in different Groups of States, with the Numbers per Square Mile. 





Number 





























Total Town Net Rural per Square Mile 
Population. Population. Population. Pocultos , 

CRPOU DI ete roysh eee 21,835,111 4,939;334 | 18,895,777 35 

rh ck B Rk Aaeae eles Pe 19,656,666 3,614,835 16,041,831 264% 

Slt UB Br SiS eed Sona 6,761,132 847,282 5,913,850 got 
ODL LILO. Sear ea ier. 1,902,874 534,659 1,368,215 I 
Total of ITI........ 8,664,006 1,381,941 7,282,065 — 
Grand total ........ | 50,155,783 | 12,936,110 | 37,219,673 12 





Thus while the rural population in the thirteen original States 
is 35 per square mile, it amounts to no less than 263 per square mile 
in twelve other States which we are accustomed to speak of as 
more or less unoccupied. This is clearly not the case. An 
addition of 85 per square mile, or of little more than 5 millions in 
all, would make them as populous as the rural parts of the original 
States. Group Illa, though it has a larger area to fill up, would 
nevertheless become as populous per square mile rurally as the 
older group of States by an addition of about 15 millions of popu- 
lation. It appears, however, that a large part of this area belongs 
to the rainless region; so that probably less than two-thirds of this 
15 millions would fill up the available area to the limit of the 
thirteen original States. There remains only the last division of all; 
but it would seem that the available area here cannot be put at more 
than 400,000 square miles, on which the present rural population 
would be about 3 per square mile; so thatif the population grows to 
the limit of the older States, the addition to the population necessary 
would be about to to 12 millions only. Altogether, an addition 
of about 20 to 25 millions to the rural population of the United 
States,* would seem all that is required to occupy the available area 
in the same way that the oldest and most settled part is now 
occupied. When that point is reached, the present conditions of 
expansion must begin to change. 

How long will it be till the point is reached ? Some idea of this 
may be formed from a comparison of the increase of the total popu- 
lation with the increase of the city population. This is shown in a 
table at p. 29 of the Introduction to the Population Statistics of the 
Census, already referred to, from which it appears that the total 
population increased nearly 12 millions in the last census period, 


* Viz., § millions to second group, 10 millions to Group IIIa, and 10 millions 
to Group IIIé. 
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and the urban population nearly 35 millions, so that the rural popu- 
lation increased 85 millions.* Of course it may be urged that the 
rural population may have increased in the older parts of the country 
as well as the new, but it is interesting to observe how much of the 
absolute increase of population is in the second and third groups, 
and not in the first. This is shown in the subjoined table, extracted 
from the “ Introduction to the United States Census :’”’— 


Population and Number of Inhabitants per Square Mile in each of Three 
Groups in the United States at the Date of each Census.t 





First Group. Second Group. Third Group. 


























Date. Average Average Average 
Population. maa ie a| Population. plete a Population. (Paseo a 
Square Mile). Square Mile). Square Mile). 
1790....| 3,819,846 7,0 109,368 2, a ed 
1800...) 4,922,070 18°5 386,413 9°8 — a 
*10....| 6,161,566 20°6 1,078,315 9°8 - oa 
°90....| 7,417,482]  23°8 2,216,390| 11°3 sos = 
°30....| 9,158,721 2,6°3 3,707,299 136% — — 
?40....| 10,638,004 30°1 6,357 ,3892 14°5 74,057 4°7 
°50....| 13,218,496] 36-7 9,078,288|  18°4. 895,092 a1 
60....| 15,818,547| 43°8 | 12,637,882) 2473 2,986,892 | 9° 
70...|17,964,592| sotx $15,594,721; 2975 | 4,999,058 | = r2°9 
°80....|21,835,111| 6073 |. 19,656,666) 35°1 8,664,006 134 








Thus in the last decade about 4 millions of the total increase of 
population is in the second group, and 3,700,000 in the last group. 
At this rate, clearly the increase of population in the second group 
in ten years from 1880, if all agricultural, would be such as 


* The following is a copy of the table, the urban population here accounted 
for however being somewhat less than above stated, which includes towns of a 


smaller size than are reckoned in this comparative table :— 


Number of Total Population of United States at each Census, and Number 
of Urban Population, with the Proportion of the Urban to the Total. 
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33929,214 
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Population of Cities. 
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+ To prevent misunderstanding, it should be noted that the figures per square 
mile in this table refer to the whole population, whereas in the table on p. 540, the 
figures relate to the rural population only. 
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nearly to fill up the country with a rural population to the level 
of the older States, while the same increase would go a very long 
way towards filling up the last group in the same way. But the 
speed with which the vacuum will be filled will probably be even 
greater. The population in the new regions grows at an increasing 
rate as regards amounts. In 1840 the population in the third group 
was about 74,000 only ; in 1850 it had increased by rather more than 
800,000; ‘by 1868 there had been a further increase of 2 millions ; 
by 1870 there had been another addition of 2 millions; and between 
1870 and 1880 there is an addition of nearly 4 millions. Thus only 
in one decennial period, viz., between 1860 and 1870, is the increase 
less than about double what it had been in the previous decennial 
period. The increase of population in this new region at the past 
rate would therefore be, not 4 millions, but 8 millions, or about half 
what is required to fill up the region with a rural population to the 
level of the thirteen original States. By 1890, therefore, not only will 
the second group of States very probably be filled up to the level of 
the thirteen original States, but the work of filling up the last 
group of all will have advanced very nearly towards completion. In 
another ten years, that is by 1900, assuming the same progressive 
rate of increase, the addition to the population in the last group of 
all would be 16 millions, which would be far more than sufficient 
to fill up the vacuum. 

There is still another way of looking at the matter. During 
the decennial period 1870-80, the increase of population in the 
United States was about equally distributed between the three 
groups—about 4 millions to each, the increase in the first group 
being, however, mainly in the cities. Assuming an equal division 
of the 50 millions additional population which will be on the 
territory of the United States in twenty-five years—and it is more 
likely that the Western States will have a larger proportionate 
share—this would give 16 millions more to the second group, or 
11 millions more than is necessary to fill up the rural districts to 
the level of the Hastern States, and 16 millions-to the third group, 
which would suffice to fill the rural districts to the Eastern level. 
Even looking at the matter in this way then, the prospect is that 
the available area in the United States will be peopled up to the 
level of the thirteen original States, as regards the rural popula- 
tion, in the course of twenty-five years. But the distribution of 
the increase between the groups, as I have said, is likely to be 
unequal, and the West will probably he filled up with even greater 
rapidity. To look at the matter in yet another aspect: of the 
50 millions additional population, assuming an increase of the town 
population like what has been going on in the past, about 12 mil- 
lions will be a town population, leaving 38 millions as the rural 
increase. But unless rural population is to increase in the original 
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States, and is also to increase in the second group to more than the 
present level of the original States, the whole of this 38 millions, 
except the 5 millions required for the growth of rural population in 
the second group to the level of the original States, will be left for 
the occupation of the available area in the third group, or double 
what is required. Whatever way we look at the matter then, it 
seems certain that in twenty-five years’ time, and probably before 
that date, the limitation of area in the United States will be felt. 
There will be no longer vast tracts of virgin land for the settler. 
The whole available area will be peopled agriculturally, as the 
Hastern States are now peopled.* 

All this must involve a great change in the conditions of the 
growth of population and the general economic conditions of the 
country. It confirms in the most ample mauner what was to be 
surmised from the bare statement of the geometric increase of 
population itself, pointing as it did to a population of 800 millions 
at the end of a century from this time. Long before that it is 
plain, and I think quite certainly within twenty-five years, the 
conditions of the expansion of population must be substantially 
different from what they are now. 

It will be urged that it is notorious the United States can 
support enormous masses of population. Its available agricul- 
tural area in round figures is twelve or thirteen times that of the 
United Kingdom, and eight times that of France. Considering 
what the population of the United Kingdom or that of France is, 
and the superior fertility of many tracts of the United States, it 
appears safe enough to assume that the United States can support 
an indefinite increase of population, and that there is room for 
great expansion of population within the settled area. But assum- 
ing all this to be the case, what we may observe is that it is 
not quite to the present point. This is not a question of sup- 
porting a large population anyhow; how they are to be supported 
is here all important. The moment there is little new land to 
occupy, the conditions of expansion must change; every year 
must bring nearer the date when the fruits of the soil will be 
extracted with increasing difficulty. The agriculture must become 
different from what it is now. What has been already said, more- 
over, as to the United Kingdom and France not supporting all 


* These various calculations may be put more shortly still. Assuming the 
available area for settlement to be altogether 2 million square miles—and it 
- seems not quite so much—this would absorb altogether, at 35 per square mile, 
a rural population of 70 millions. With that number the entire available area of 
the United States would have as thickly settled a rural population as the thirteen 
original States now have. But the present rural population being over 37 millions, 
only 33 millions more at the outside are needed to fill up the available area to the 
level of the Eastern States, or less than the estimated addition to the rural popu- 
lation at the present rate of increase in the next twenty-five years. 
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their own population, and as to what the position in the United 
States would be, even as compared with the United Kingdom and 
France, if the geometric increase in the United States should con- 
tinue no more than a century, may show that there is, after all, no 
room for an indefinite expansion of population within the settled 
area in the United States. I should like to go farther, and suggest 
that the limits of such expansion, without a very great and almost 
inconceivable change in the agriculture itself, must be very narrow. 
Comparisons with EKuropean States on this head seen» very apt to 
mislead. But the figure of 35 per square mile as the rural popula- 
tion of the older parts of the United States is, after all, one- 
fourth of the agricultural population of France per square mile ; 
and there are two important differences between the agriculture of 
France and the United States:—1. The consuming power of the 
United States population is much greater, perhaps double that of 
the French population, so that the soil cannot be expeeted to support 
the same number of Americans as French. 2. The western farmer 
in the United States grows for export, not merely to the towns of 
the country, but abroad. A rural population one-fourth that of 
France may thus be quite sufficient to settle up the country. We 
must not come to the subject with Huropean ideas as to the scale of 
living. 

It would be foreign to my purpose to indulge in speculation as 
to what will be the consequences of this approach to a complete 
settlement of the United States, coupled with the fact that popula- 
tion, whether in the United Kingdom, or in Germany, or in the 
United States, shows no signs of abatement in the rate of increase. 
It is sufficient for my purpose to point out that as the existence of 
vast tracts of virgin soil in the United States has permitted, during 
the last hundred years, an expansion of the European population 
without a precedent in history, has made the economic history of 
Europe in that period entirely different from what it would other- 
wise have been, so now the approach to a complete settlement must 
profoundly affect the world. The conditions of economic growth 
will be fundamentally altered. Possibly there may be chemical] or 
other inventions rendering possible great improvements in agricul- 
ture, which will have practically the same effect as an increase of 
the quantity of new land available. Possibly we may have the rate 
of growth of population itself checked. But with the change of 
one condition others must change, if the masses of Huropean people 
are to remain at their present level of prosperity. If there is no 
change, the nature of the difficulties that will arise is obvious: the 
masses of labourers will have to contend under increasing difli- 
culties* against a fall in the scale of living. 


* See “Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded.” 
By J. E. Cairnes, M.A. Macmillan and Co., 1874, pp. 3832—4. 
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But while I refrain from indulging in general speculation, I 
may, perhaps, be allowed to point out some of the more immediate 
consequences which are likely to follow from an approach to 
complete settlement in the United States, of which we seem to be 
within a measurable distance. First of all there will probably be a 
diversion of a larger part of the stream of emigration from Europe 
and the eastern States of the American Union to the north-west 
provinces of Canada. Here there are probably about 400,000 
square miles of territory available for settlement, equal in quality to 
the best land in the United States West. As there is no such field 
in the United States itself, the stream must apparently be to the 
new land. The second immediate consequence I should look for 
would be an increase of manufactures and of town population in 
the United States. The agricultural outlet becoming less tempting, 
and agricultural wages tending to fall, the population will inevitably 
be more and more largely drawn into manufacturing. And a third 
consequence will probably be a check to the tide of emigration 
from older countries, a greater demand upon the agriculture of 
those countries, or at least a mitigation of the extreme competition 
it now sustains from virgin soils, and possibly a reversal of the pre- 
sent tendency for rents to fall. Such changes may hardly be appa- 
rent for a few years, with the exception, perhaps, of the diversion of 
the stream of emigration to the north-west of Canada, which has 
begun; but it seems hardly possible to doubt that they must begin 
to be felt before very long—perhaps in the course of ten, and almost | 
certainly in the course of twenty years. 


To sum up this long review. ‘These easy figures of population 
evidently go to the heart of much of our politics and political 
economy. To quote only the illustrations I have given, we may 
say, first, they give some idea of the mass of the Huropean popula- 
tions in the world, and consequently of the overwhelming strength 
of European civilisation. Next, as we have seen, they help to 
explain the existence of five leading Powers in Kurope, and the 
changes in the balance of power which have occurred in the last 
fifty or sixty years. They equally help to explain domestic changes 
in each country, such as the diminished intensity of the Irish 
difficulty in the United Kingdom, or the growth of social difficulties 
in a country like Russia, through the population increasing with no 
other opening but a restricted agriculture; or such external diffi- 
culties as we have brought on ourselves by the conquest of India, 
and the Roman peace we have established. Finally, they set before 
us in a clear light the great economic phenomenon of our time, the 
creation of the United States of America, and the provision by this 
and similar agencies for a growth of population, not only in the 
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United States, but in Europe, which is entirely without precedent. — 
I have endeavoured to supplement the last figures with a few 
others designed to throw light on the question of the continuance 
of this portentous growth, and the probability of a check to it; but 
the figures here used are also easily accessible. I trust you will 
agree with me that we may conclude from all this review, that the 
easy figures of statistics which we are all more or less familiar 
with are fruitful. How impossible it would be even to conceive 
some of the problems which are now raised for discussion if there 
were no statistics, and how inexplicable many of the facts of the 
present day and of history would become if statistics did not 
explain them. 

If time permitted, it would not be difficult to show how other 
familiar figures in statistics also supply problems for discussion, and 
colour all our political thought. Let me only add, however, that 
the fact of these easy figures being so useful, should encourage the 
development of the study of statistics. Familiar as are some of the 
things we have been discussing, it is often too evident that they are 
not sufficiently appreciated—that hazy ideas are widely held which 
a clear knowledge of statistics would disperse. Still more, not 
only should the accessible and easy figures be more studied, but it 
is most desirable to digest other masses of figures and increase the 
field of what can be readily uuderstood. The difficulties in the way 
in some branches, as in the case of many trade figures, the figures 
of national income, and the like, are enormous, in consequence of 
the varying aspects of the data and the difficulty of impressing on 
the public mind some of the most elementary conceptions of the 
statistician, such as the propriety of using figures of trade on an 
imperfect basis to show progress or the reverse for a series of years, 
because the basis, though imperfect, is throughout the same. There 
is no doubt, however, that with time and attention order can be 
educed of what is now chaotic to the public mind, and many facts 
of some complexity brought to the general knowledge. We have 
likewise to remember that time is working with us. The influence 
of simple population statistics upon political thought, and in sug- 
gesting ideas which colour literature and philosophy, which has 
been our theme to-night, is the result of a systematic collection of 
statistics, which commenced only eighty years ago, and which is 
still extremely deficient. We may reasonably hope for more light 
from statistics as time passes by, and as it becomes possible to draw 
out comparisons over longer periods. The statisticians of the 
present day labour for the future, and we need not be discouraged 
if in many departments we have yet to wait for results. 
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PROCEEDINGS on the 21st Novemper, 1882. 


Sir Rawson W. Rawson, C.B., K.C.M.G., said he would not abuse 
the patience of the meeting by entering at that late hour into any 
lengthy remarks on the paper they had heard, though its importance 
or its interest could scarcely be exaggerated. It would be im- 
possible to speak too highly of the importance of the facts brought 
before them, either as regards the United States as the greatest 
food producing part of the world, or India as part of our own 
empire, which was shown to be advancing into a condition which 
must excite our greatest interest and attention, in order to guard it 
against a recurrence of famines. There was only one thing which 
he would add to what had been said by the president with regard 
to the population of the United States, and that was a matter 
which had come under his observation, namely, that the physical 
condition of the eastern and western States of America was 
changing—that the larger and stronger elements of the eastern 
States were migrating westward, and there was now a marked 
difference between the physical condition of the western and of the 
eastern States. The mean stature of the population of the old 
eastern States was now some two or three inches less than that of 
the great men of Kentucky, Missouri, and the western States. 
This circumstance would probably affect the future of the United 
States, and might well be considered in connection with the specu- 
lations of the president. He would not say more, but he was sure 
they would all unite in thanking the president for his most valuable 
and interesting communication. 


Professor Leone Levi said he had the privilege of seconding the 
vote of thanks to the president. He did not know that it was cus- 
tomary to thank the president for his opening address, but it was 
really a pleasure to do so on this occasion. He could scarcely say 
which he admired the most, the extensiveness of views, the depth of 
reasoning, or the vista into the future which the president had 
laid before them. The problems suggested were numerous and 
exceedingly important. They were of a political, economical, and 


_ social character. The address exhibited the mutual dependence of 


the various States of Europe between themselves and collectively 
on America, and of America on Hurope. It was notable that a vast 
building had been framed on certain solid materials, such as the 
area of the different States, which was absolutely ascertained, the 
population—an element equally fixed or ascertained by actual 
counting—and the productiveness of the people. Much had been 
done, therefore, to raise these common standards into visibility, 
solidity, and value. We were apt to deal with these facts as if they 
only stated some few isolated circumstances, and we did not realise 
their direct and indirect bearing and their mutual bearing on one 
another. This it was which the address had brought before the 
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Society in a remarkable manner. Political events had been touched 
upon incidentally of great interest, such as the contact of Germany 
and France, and, withal, the question which would be the greatest 
in the future—the relative position of England and Ireland, and 
the position of India as a dependency of the empire. All these 
were political questions which required great acumen to fathom at 
such a distance of time as the president had brought before them. 
He joined most heartily in the vote of thanks to him for his most 
valuable paper, which had raised their estimate of the value of 
statistics, and shown how much might be done by a few facts 
reasoned upon and well considered in their present and future 
bearings on the world at large. 

The resolution was put and carried unanimously, and acknow- 
ledged by the president. 


The Prusipent then presented the Howard Medal of 1882 to 
Mr. D. Manson Fraser, M.A., M.D., of the Metropolitan Fever 
Hospital, Homerton. 


The Hon. Secretary announced that Dr. W. A. Guy, F.R.S., 
had just issued a book on ‘‘The Claims of Science to Recognition 
‘‘ and Support,” copies of which he had sent there for presentation 
to such of the Fellows as took an interest in the subject. 


Mr. Joun Guover asked whether there was any hope of the 
Society getting a better room for meeting than the present. He 
hoped the Council would decide without further delay, if they 
could not get a better room for the general purposes of the 
Society, at all events, to arrange that the monthly meetings 
during the winter should be held in some more suitable place. 
There were plenty of rooms in London, both east and west, used 
for other purposes, which could be hired for their meetings. 


The PreEsIDENT said at present no steps were being taken, as far 
as he knew, towards any improvement in this respect. It was this 
view which Dr. Guy was desirous to ventilate in the book which 
had just been referred to; and if Mr. Glover, or any other member, 
could do anything to stir up the subject, he should be very glad to 
see it done. He really believed the want of a better place of 
meeting, though the premises they occupied were otherwise most 
suitable, was seriously obstructive to the progress of the Society, 
and that it might be worth while for the Council to consider 
whether they could not make some change. 
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AppreEss of the Presipent of Suction F, “ Economic Scrence and 
“ Sratistics” of the British Association, at the Firry-Seconp 
Meetine, held at SourHampron, in August, 1882. 

By the Riewt Hon. G. Sctatrger-Bootrn, M.P., F.R.S. 


On Local Government in Rural Districts. 


In selecting Loeal Government in the Rural Districts for the 
subject of my address, I have no wish to transgress the rules of 
the Association, which eliminate controversial politics from the 
materials for our discussions; on the contrary, I am anxious to 
seize an opportunity which thus presents itself of securing for 
what is, or ought to be, a non-political question, the chance of 
being considered and examined in a non-political atmosphere. 

There are also some circumstances and arrangements to be 
found in the local government of the county of Hampshire, com- 
monly called the county of Southampton, which seem peculiarly 
worthy of notice by way of illustrating what is or may be the state 
of things under the existing law and practice. 

Those who desire to enter into the question of local government 
historically, analytically, and comprehensively, will find it dealt 
with ab ovo, and in an exhaustive manner, by my friend the Warden 
of Merton College, Oxford, in an excellent essay published by the 
Cobden Club (in their volume for 1881). Such is not my intention. 
I wish rather to take it up on the assumption that the actual facts 
of the ease are more or less familiarly known to my hearers, and 
to offer some observations, the result of my own knowledge and 
experience, which may direet attention to certain aspects, hitherto 
little regarded, of what is undoubtedly a difficult and important 
subject, but one as to which, perhaps, we shall find, on examina- 
tion, that the difficulty and importance have been exaggerated, 
confused, and obscured by misleading conceptions and imperfect 
appreciation of its bearings. 

Many people, and those not always the best acquainted by expe- 
rience with the working of our local institutions, have committed 
themselves a little hastily to a condemnation of the chaotic con- 
dition and mischievous working.of the existing system; and these 
are just the class of thinkers who, from the bias of their minds, 
are impatient of anything short of scientific rearrangement and 
completeness, the bureaucrats of a centralising government, or the 
fanatics of political philosophy. The urgent need of a “ root and 
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“branch’”’ change, again, has been exaggerated by the jealousies 
and rivalries of political partisans. 

In singular contrast with these it is interesting and profitable 
to notice how little the local authorities who are engaged in the 
administration of the rates, or the ratepayers themselves, have 
responded to the attempts which have been made from time to 
time, and particularly of late years, to get political capital out of 
these questions. Common sense and practical knowledge teach 
them to mistrust platform oratory on such humdrum subjects, 
which attract little real interest amongst politicians; while they 
know from their own experience that many of the complaints (not 
all) are beside the mark, and instinctively feel that some of the 
remedies proposed may turn out worse for their interests than the 
evils complained of. 

Ambiguous language in this, as in many other things, is the 
cause of a number of current fallacies. Local government means 
quite a different thing as applied to, firstly, rural; secondly, semi- 
rural; and thirdly, to urban communities ; but this is forgotten in 
the eagerness for uniformity and simplicity of system. The genius, 
however, of the English people is not favourable to a highly 
scientific organisation like that of the French, who have much 
more of the form, with less of the reality, of local self-government 
than is to be found in this country ; and even in France it required 
no less formidable an instrument than the great revolution to obli- 
terate the old names and landmarks which had prevailed during 
the monarchy. The demand for municipal government in our 
counties, which is derived, perhaps, from the present French system, 
involves the fallacious assumption that the sort of administration 
which is needed for towns is required, or even possible, in rural 
districts. 

If we find a thorough system of municipal government esta- 
blished for cities and towns, and provisions of law in constant and 
useful operation for the gradual introduction of the same into grow- 
ing or inchoate urban communities (which is really the case), it 
may fairly be argued that the rural and scattered population of the 
counties, whatever may be needed in the way of improved repre- 
sentation on their governing bodies, do not really require, and are 
not, in fact, in a position to profit from such local government as is 
primarily adapted to the wants of towns and cities, and such as is 
within their reach as and when the want of them is experienced. 

As population increases in compactness and wealth it begins, of 
course, to require municipal government for many purposes apart 
from the primary objects of police supervision and the maintenance 
of order. The householders in common council together find they 
can provide better and more cheaply through such means for their 
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common health and wealth, for the cleanliness and convenience of 
their dwellings, and for the luxuries which rapidly become the 
necessities of town life, such as water supply, lighting, and sca- 
vengering of streets, sewerage, building regulation, fire prevention, 
&c. These are objects which householders in rural districts must 
provide separately for themselves. Common to both are (1) police 


‘supervision, in so far as that service is borne or assisted by local 


taxation and management; (2) road repair, though of a less expen- 
sive sort in rural districts; and (3) above all, the poor law adminis- 
tration, which forms the real difficulty in harmonising local govern- 
ment for town and country, and which stands in the way of those 
who fancy it easy to reconcile conflicting or intermixed local 
government areas. 

The poor law system, as we now know and have experience of 
it, was forced fifty years ago on the attention of parliament and the 
public by circumstances into which we need not enter. Under it 
the fifty-two counties of Hngland and Wales, containing about 
15,000 parishes, have been divided into about 650 unions. These 
were marked out and settled in a somewhat bureaucratic and cen- 
tralising spirit, no doubt, but still with due regard to the essential 
object of convenient local administration, a convenience which 
could not be found in symmetry with county areas. County 
boundaries were, accordingly, disregarded to such an extent that 
fully one-third of the unions overlap the borders of two or even of 
three counties. The desired objects were, nevertheless, for the 
most part attained, and may be comprehensively stated under two 
heads :—first, the interests of the poor—the possible recipients of 
relief—as regards the accessibility of the workhouse ; and secondly, 
the interests of the ratepayers as regards economical management 
and equitable grouping of parishes in proportion to their greater or 
less rateable value, and to their more or less pauperised condition. 

To whatever criticism the mode in which these unions were 
laid out may be open in detail, and although there is ample legal 
power for their alteration and amendment, there can be no question 
but that they are so far stereotyped, as a great national settlement, 
that they do not admit of comprehensive resettlement : not because 
of any difficulty in drawing an area map of the kingdom on dif- 
ferent lines or principles, or with more regard to county and other 


local boundaries; but because the local interests which have grown 


up during half a century, and which have been recognised by 
innumerable Acts of Parliament, are bound up with them, and are 
of far greater importance actually, and still more from the point of 
view of those locally interested, than any importance which can be 
quoted as attaching to the county, or to central government con- 
siderations. 
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Parliament has so far recognised this, and so far committed 
itself to the union as the administrative area of the future as 
contradistinguished from the county, that it has from time to time 
attached new functions to the guardians and new importance and 
value to the district within which they hold sway. Briefly, they 
are as follows:—1l. Each union was composed originally of many 
parishes, which retained a certain amount of independent action, 
and in particular, the right and duty of the valuation of property 
and its assessment to the local rates. These functions were trans- 
ferred to the guardians of the union by the Union Assessment 
Committee Acts. 2. Hach parish was originally made responsible 
for the cost of its own pauperism ; but, by the Union Chargeability 
Act, not only was the expense spread equally, or rather rateably, 
over the union, but the management and control of the board of 
guardians as a whole over the pauperism of the union became 
greatly more effective. 3. In process of time, as the need for 
sanitary legislation became recognised, each union was made a 
separate and complete administrative area for sanitary purposes, 
with officers and machinery for carrying out the Public Health Act 
(which wisely discriminates between the rural and urban districts 
as regards the stringency and character of its provisions). 4. Hach 
union has been more recently constituted a centre of administration 
under the Education Act, and is charged with the important duty 
of enforcing compulsory attendance at elementary schools, and of 
paying school fees for the poor under certain circumstances. Here, 
again, it may be observed that parliament has specially provided 
for the rural districts a machinery different from that which is 
adapted to the populous places where the School Board system 
may more properly prevail. 5. Hach union has functions assigned 
to it under the Registration Acts, and is charged with the important 
duty of enforcing primary vaccination over the whole kingdom. 
6. Lastly, by the legislation of 1877-78, the entire management of 
the highways of the rural districts has been placed within the 
power of the guardians, and the areas of highway management 
may become identified with those of the poor law unions. 

It may fairly, therefore, be laid down, that local government 
for the rural districts is actually or potentially provided by these 
means—that it is already too stereotyped to be shifted without 
such a wrench as would be of revolutionary severity, and too 
important, even if that were otherwise, to be subordinated or inter- 
fered with for any practical or theoretical objects which have as 
yet been assigned as a reason for the constitution of a system of 
county government. | 

County government has a very portentous sound, and the idea 
of it 1s plausible and attractive; but when it comes to be examined, 
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we find there is little meaning in it as at present exercised, much 
that is of doubtful expediency in the proposals for its extension, 
and no slight fallacy in the idea that it ought to be, or indeed can 
be, converted into a system of ‘‘ municipalities for counties.” 

As to the facts, the counties appear, by the “ Statistical 
‘¢ Abstract,” to levy for county and police purposes about 15 million 
annually, of which total sum it is probable that the larger moiety 
is required for the latter and secondary object. It is, no doubt, an 
anomaly that this money should be levied and expended by persons 
who, though deeply interested in public economy, are not the 
elected representatives of the ratepayers. Meanwhile it may be 
noted that the sum of g or 1o millions, 7.e., six or seven times that 
amount which is required for poor law, sanitary, and highway 
purposes, is exclusively raised and administered by persons annually 
elected by and responsible to the ratepayers. 

If, again, we further analyse the county expenditure, we find 
that as regards the police force, for which the larger amount is 
levied, the county authorities, like the town councils in boroughs, 
are only partners with the central government in respect of the pay 
and management, and are very much under the control of the 
Home Office for both. 

Of the county rate proper, which may be taken in round 
numbers at about 750,000/., it is probable that about one-half is 
required for the repayment of loans raised to meet capital expen- 
diture which has been made obligatory by parliament under various 
statutes for the building and maintenance of prisons and lunatic 
asylums. Of the remainder, some is expended in discharge of 
duties imposed by statute in connection with coroners’ inquests, 
and in the salaries of the coroners themselves. Heavy expense is 
likewise incurred under the Cattle Diseases Prevention Acts, the 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act, and many other statutes ; so that the 
margin of debatable expenditure on salaries of county officers, and 
on the repair of buildings and county bridges, amounts to a com- 
paratively insignificant sum in comparison with the enormous 
amounts which are directly dealt with by the agency of the board 
of guardians, a body thoroughly representative of ratepayers. 

Those who desire to set up the county as an administrative 
machine for all purposes, and in relief of our overworked House of 
‘Commons, forget how little meaning the term and name of a county 
now has, except for political representation, and for the administra- 
tion of justice. What measure, indeed, for county government 
reform could be devised which could provide machinery uniformly 
applicable over such widely different areas, in point of size and 
circumstances, as Devonshire and Rutland; or for Lancashire and 
the West Riding, spotted over with numberless municipalities and 
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local board districts, in common with Cambridgeshire or West 
Sussex, with their sparse population of small village communities ? 
Further, the notion that county parliaments are, as county muni- 
cipalities, to carry on public business, to vivify local life, and to 
relieve the overloaded shoulders of the House of Commons, is based 
on a triple fallacy. First, it is assumed that control exercised by 
such bodies over the subordinate areas of unions or highway dis- 
tricts and parishes, would be welcomed in exchange for the control 
of the central government; whereas they would probably be more 
unpopular, and certainly less effective. Secondly, it is forgotten 
that the requisite machinery for such an organisation and control 
could not be brought to bear without great cost and a multiplica- 
tion of permanent county officers in continuous session at head- 
quarters. And thirdly, it is impossible to believe that the public 
opinion of the country would ever deliberately suffer the parlia- 
mentary function to be discharged by sixty or seventy local centres, 
taking different, and probably conflicting views of duty and policy. 
It would indeed be Home Rule for counties, with all the evil omen 
attaching to that phrase. Hvery consideration of prudent states- 
manship points to the conclusion that county government, if 
reformed and endowed with an infusion of the representative 
element, must be confined to the limited funetions now exercised 
by the courts of quarter sessions, together with such new duties as 
it may be found possible to devise without interference with the 
real and, on the whole, satisfactory work of the guardians, way- 
wardens, and sanitary authorities, which already are, to all intents 
and purposes, the municipalities of the rural districts. 

How nearly the system thus sketched out a@ priori may be 
brought into actual working under the existing law and practice, 
can be illustrated very well and appropriately by the state of 
things which prevails at this moment in the county of South- 
ampton. 

The twenty-five poor law unions into which Hampshire was 
divided fifty years ago, have been, with the exception of three or 
four parishes, only one of which is of importance, brought within 
the county area. The magistrates with wise forethought identified, 
many years ago, their own magisterial divisions with those of the 
poor law unions; and more recently they established, under the 
Acts of 1862 and 1864, highway districts coterminous with the 
same administrative areas. Quite recently the guardians of several 
of these unions have taken on themselves, by a process permitted 
and. encouraged under recent legislation, the office and duties of 
highway authorities. We thus have, in the county of Hants, 
twenty-five subordinate areas, completely exhaustive of the county 
map, the governing bodies of which are poor law guardians, sani- 
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tary authorities, valuers and assessors of real property, way wardens 
of the highways, supervisors of public vaccination and of elemen- 
tary education; and they discharge these multifarious duties for 
the ratepayers, to annual election by whom they owe their existence, 
and in the general interests of the public, on whose behalf parlia- 
ment has imposed them. 

These representative governing bodies levy and expend for the 
purposes above-mentioned a sum of about 300,000/. annually, which 
is equal to a rate of about 2s. 3d. in the pound on a rateable value 
of about 25 millions. The court of quarter sessions, on the other 
hand, levies annually about 35,000/. in the shape of county and 
police rates, in nearly equal moieties. In other words, the rate- 
payers control directly about 2s. 3d. in the pound, while the magis- 
trates expend about 4d. under these two heads. But of the monies 
levied for the county, apart from the police, one-third goes to the 
payment of debt; so that the other items of expenditure, including 
a heavy contribution to the cost of the main roads, is covered by a 
rate of about 1¢d. in the pound. The ratepayers’ grievance being 
thus exhibited in its true proportions, the problem for solution 
becomes difficult in proportion to its minuteness. On the one 
hand, it is undesirable to establish an electoral machinery more 
important and extensive than in proportion to the duties which 
have to be discharged ; and, on the other hand, any attempt to add 
new obligations, or to establish a centralised county authority, 
having a status and jurisdiction paramount over the elective 
guardians, will be certain, as it becomes appreciated in all its bear- 
ings, to excite jealousy and alarm amongst those whose grievances 
it is presumably intended to redress. 

If I may venture, in conclusion, to draw a moral, it would be 
by way of caution and advice to those who may be desirous of 
taking up this subject, to inform themselves exactly what altera- 
tious and improvements in our system of local areas and adminis- 
tration are permissible under the existing law, and then to inquire 
why they are so rarely effected. The fact is, that no such changes 
can be made without touching vested money interests according as 
the effect will be to increase or diminish the ratio of rateable value 
to pauperism ; and this difficulty is aggravated where loans have 
been raised on the security of the rates. Besides this, the dis- 
turbance of local institutions such as must accompany departmental 
or legislative activity is always unpopular; and unpopularity in 
these days enormously facilitates the proceedings of the parliamen- 
tary obstructionist. The fate which has attended all the endeavours 
hitherto made to reform county government, bears melancholy 
testimony to the influence of that formidable personage. 

It may be useful to give a few figures in particular illustration 
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of the sums devoted to different heads of expenditure in the county 
of Hampshire, as regards the union area and the county area 
respectively :— 


Analysis of Expenditure in Poor Law Unions in the County of 
Southampton, in the Year ending Lady Day, 1880. 
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Particulars of Expenditure out of the County Rate by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions for the County of Southampton, in the Year ending 31st March, 
1881. 
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I have endeavoured in this address to state shortly, and as far 
as possible abstractedly, the conditions of an interesting problem in 
political science, without entering into speculative proposals for its 
solution, which belong rather to the province of debateable politics 
unsuitable for this occasion. I may, however, remark that the 
County Boards Bill, introduced by me on the part of the late 
Government, was designed on the lines above indicated, and that 


—— 
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great care was taken in framing it to provide functions for the new 
authority sufficient to justify its existence, but not unduly intrusive 
on the functions of the unions and other local bodies. I may also 
point to the numerous measures of local government improvement 
which were passed into law by the late parliament, as illustrating 
my own readiness to initiate well-considered changes and reforms. 
What I earnestly desire is that further legislation dealing with 
various branches of the subject (the need for which can hardly be 
exaggerated) shall be prepared and carried out in a similar, that is, 
in a sympathetic and not in an iconoclastic spirit. 
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Avpress of the Prestpent of the Deparrmunt IV, “ Economy and 
“TrRavE” of the Narionat Association for the Promotion of 
Socran Science, at the Twenty-Srxrw Annual Conaruss, held 
at Norrincuam, in September, 1882. 

By Prorresson Bonamy Price, LL.D., Epin. 


I Beg to invite the attention of the Congress to two mighty strug- 
gles which have been carried on this year within the domain of 
Political Economy. They have awakened, especially the first, the 
deepest interest throughout the country. The wealth and pros- 
perity of the whole people have been felt to be largely concerned in 
the issues to which they would be ultimately brought. No small 
amount of excited and even angry passion has been aroused by the 
battles that have been fought. The first has agitated great indus- 
tries; it has brought mighty forces into play; men of no small 
intellectual ability have led on the movement, and the contest had 
to be fought out within the walls of Parliament. The second has 
been less vehement, and has, as yet, generated less general excite- 
ment, but it has agitated, and agitates still, some most important 
trades which hold themselves to be seriously injured by errors pre- 
vailing amongst political economists and adopted by the supreme 
legislature of the country. Such struggles of economical opinion, 
and the grave importance of the judgments it ultimately pro- 
nounced, are, it is submitted, well worthy of being carefully 
examined by an association which has political economy for one of 
its departments. 

The first of these contests is the war which has raged with so 
much heat in so many of the trades of England between free trade 
and fair trade; the second is the assault made by bimetallists on 
the character of the money with which the supremely important 
process of buying and selling is carried on in this country. 

As to the first, it will be universally acknowledged that free 
trade is a principle which belongs to the very essence of that body 
of teaching which is called political economy. Overthrow free 
trade, show it to be erroneous, then unquestionably political eco- 
nomy will receive a fearful wound in the authority which it exer- 
cises over the intellect of this nation. Free trade, economists 
maintain, is the one paramount benefit which political economy — 
has conferred on the world. Free trade has made the name of 
Adam Smith immortal, not only for the truth which he demon- 
strated, but also for the immense gain which he thereby made 
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available to the human race. Nevertheless this great truth does 
not command that universal acceptance to which it is entitled, nor 
is that large gain realised as widely as it deserves. Down to this 
very day, amongst highly civilised nations, that truth is distinctly 
rejected, and defections are constantly making their appearance, 
where it had been accepted and its enriching action fully accom- 
plished. No other truth, so certain and so beneficial, has ever been 
exposed to such incessant and irrational rebellion. The opposition 
to free trade is one of the most surprising facts in human history ; 
what can be the cause of an event so startling? We have not to 
travel far to obtain the explanation; it is found in a fact which is 
profoundly characteristic of the industrial life of men. The pro- 
duction of wealth, of the things needed for human existence and 
prosperity, is ever susceptible of improvements in the processes it 
adopts. Those improvements are constantly occurring in new 
localities, in places better suited for the business, or possessing 
higher talent in their inhabitants for accomplishing the results 
aimed at. Better and cheaper goods are made; they are bought 
more readily, and tend to take away the trades from the towns or 
countries which had previouly carried them on. Thus loss, anger, 
resistance are generated; and the free trade, which bids buyers to 
seek the best and cheapest goods, is denounced and resisted. 
When such events occur in the same nation, and a particular trade 
leaves the district where it had formerly flourished, opposition is 
impossible; men must, and will be, free to buy where they choose 
in their own country. But when the makers of the improvements, 
be it from a richer soil, or better materials at hand, or higher 
inventive power in the workmen, are foreigners, clamour and oppo- 
sition become possible, the makers of the cheaper goods are de- 
nounced as strangers, as destroyers of native industry, as enemies, 
and protection, by means of taxation of imports, is called in as the 
artillery wherewith to carry on war. 

Other causes often contribute to bring about the same appeal to 
an error which helps selfish interests. A Bismarck is ready to 
depress his nation with loss of wealth from worse and dearer goods 
bought, when he perceives that the people he rules will resist, 
probably with violence, direct taxation levied to support the huge 
army which he has determined that Germany shall possess ; he has 
recourse to protective duties, whose economical disadvantage he 
probably perceives as clearly as any man. 

Amongst other means wherewith to push on this war against 
reason and common sense, new theories are invented for bringing 
free trade into discredit, as an abstract and unpractical theory ; and 
other obstacles are brought forward which clever men, with great 
money interests at stake, are able to frame with much plausibility. 
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They are always able to find abundant and ever-ready support from 
shopkeepers, and labourers, and makers of machinery, which the 
endangered industry gives employment to. Nor is sympathy want- 
ing from men not engaged in business, but full of strong patriotic 
feeling, and who dwell with pathos on the misery hanging over 
poor and excellent men whose means of subsistence are threatened 
with extinction. 

Under the influence of causes and motives such as these, the 
new theory of fair trade has been invented and brought to the 
front, in the country and in Parliament, to do battle against political 
economy and free trade. Under such circumstances it becomes 
very important to examine with the utmost care the real meaning 
of free trade and fair trade, to analyse the nature of each, to trace 
out their respective workings, and the effects which they produce. 
When the temptation to.go wrong is so ever present and so strong, 
when self-interest is driving off the desire of learning the truth, 
and substituting for it eagerness to discover subtle language for a 
conclusion already determined on by selfish feeling, the call becomes 
loud to explain every element contained in the conflicting views, 
and to endeavour to make the country understand thoroughly 
whether free trade is as right, as unanswerable, as certainly the one 
efficient method of developing the people’s prosperity as political 
economy asserts it to be. In conducting this investigation, clever 
theory and plausible subtleties must be peremptorily thrust aside. 
Let common sense be the judge to try the issue. Common sense is 
the foundation, the essence of true political economy. 

Let us begin with free trade. First of all, what is free trade P 
It is a vital matter to define the meaning of the expression accu- 
rately. Many meanings can be, and are actually assigned in 
common life to the word free; but they are distinctly not appli- 
cable to the specially defined expression free trade. Thus the 
abolition of all customs duties on imported goods is frequently 
demanded in the name of free trade; but that is an unfair treat- 
ment of the phrase. The expression free trade gives no authority 
for suchaclaim. The free trade of political économy is the free 
trade of Adam Smith, and nothing else. The abolition of all 
customs may be right, or it may be wrong; but no judgment either 
way is to be had by resting the claim on Adam Smith’s words. 

Then, again, the phrase may seem to forbid all restrictions on 
trade. Political and other interferences with the free action of 
traders may be held to be prohibited by the words free trade. The 
reason already given supplies the answer. Political economy 
cleaves to Adam Smith’s meaning alone. It cannot, and must not, 
be supposed that any but his meaning can claim the authority of 
free trade, of being a truth held to be already demonstrated. 
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This being so, we come back to the question, What is free 
trade? It seems to me that the essence of the true meaning of the 
words is that no question must be asked, by the law, as to the place 
in which any goods were made. Like goods must be treated alike, 
wherever they may have been produced. Protection, which is 
universally held to be the contradiction of free trade, does inquire 
where the goods come from, whether they were manufactured at 
home or abroad. It says, if they are foreign products they must 
be taxed on their importation; the same goods, if made at home, 
shall be free of all duties. Protection does not concern itself with 
raising revenue for the State; its sole object is to create a distinction 
between goods made at home and those made abroad. It seeks to 
make the foreign wares dearer, to impede their importation, to put 
them under a disadvantage for sale by the side of home products. 
Free trade can admit without remonstrance the charging of duties 
on foreign articles, but upon one condition—that the like articles 
are not produced at home. It makes no objection, on the score of 
violation of its essential principle, when a duty is imposed by 
Parliament on the importation of tea into England; there is no 
favouring of home-made products to the disadvantage of the 
foreign, for tea is not grown in England. 

Which, now, is the right policy, free trade or protection? The 
answer to this question is clear and easy. Protection arbitrarily 
and designedly compels consumers to buy the same identical goods 
from dearer makers instead of from cheaper, because the dearer 
producers are fellow countrymen. It intentionally, by means of 
duties levied on importation, raises the prices of the foreign goods, 
and then drives them out of the market. The difference of price 
between the dearer home made goods and that of those produced 
abroad is clearly a tax inflicted on the whole nation for the benefit 
of a portion of its traders. Without that tax the cheaper foreign 
goods would be bought. What is this but a poor law imposing a 
poor rate? Protection diminishes the wealth of a nation by forcing 
it to employ dearer producers. The wealth lost is consumed by 
men who live at the expense of the nation, by the action of a very 
real poor rate. But surely, protectionists reply, you would not 
suffer a large and flourishing business to be extinguished by 
foreigners. The nation will be made poorer by such a blow; these 
industrious traders will lose their employment, and be plunged 
into destitution. But will they lose employment? reply free 
traders ; will the wealth of the country be really lessened, and the 
comforts and enjoyments of all its inhabitants seriously diminished ?P 
Understand what free trade is and does, and you will see whether 
it brings loss or gain to a nation, or increase or diminution of 
employment to its people. 
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Free trade rests on two fundamental facts. They cannot be too 
firmly grasped by any one who wishes to seize the vital point of 
this great contest. The first fact, and it is the cardinal one, is that 
a nation cannot buy unless it sells. Trade is an exchange of | 
goods; it is absolutely nothing else. Many suppose that to trade 
is to sell commodities for money; no mistake can be greater. 
Money is simply and absolutely only an instrument, a tool, for 
effecting the exchange of the goods bought and sold. Infinitely 
the larger portion of these exchanges, this buying and selling, is 
accomplished by pieces of paper with words written upon them. 
The quantity of metallic money in the whole world compared with 
the wealth bought and sold is a mere trifle. A nation which could 
buy only with money would instantly find its trade with foreigners 
brought to a standstill. Its gold would have gone away in a few 
days; it could buy no more. This being so, as a hard, dry fact of 
the real world, it follows irresistibly that if a nation is buying 
abroad it is also selling abroad tothe same extent. It may be that, 
at the first beginning of such buying, the exchange may be effected 
by transferring to the foreign sellers investments and debts which 
had been previously acquired. But that is a process which soon 
comes to_an end; and then, if the purchases continue, goods of 
equal value must inevitably cross the water in exchange. If the 
foreign seller refuses to take any English goods, then England 
must sell to another foreign buyer, who will be told, instead of 
paying England directly, to pass over the payment to the foreign 
country of whom she has bought, and the trade will become, as it 
were, three-cornered. If all foreigners refuse Hnglish commo- 
dities, then England will be compelled to give up purchases abroad, 
and must obtain the supply of her wants from English makers. It 
is scarcely possible for such an event to occur. 

The truth taught by this analysis is clear and certain. Under 
free trade, foreign countries, if they carry on trade with England, 
must, and do, buy of England as much as they sell to her, and they 
do afford as much employment to English workmen and capitalists 
as if she had made all the goods herself, and had bought nothing 
abroad. The same commodities as are needed for English buyers 
are now made in a foreign country, but that country, directly or 
indirectly, calls for the production of English goods of the same 
value, and English trade and its people are in no way whatever 
- injured. Most plainly, therefore, free trade never can, and never 
does, do any harm to the country which practises it. No proposi- 
tion in Euclid is more certain or more clearly demonstrated. ree 
trade never does anything more than exchange goods made in the 
free trade country for others made abroad; goods of the same value 
must be manufactured and sent off to pay for those bought of the 
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foreigner; there is only a change in the kind of the commodities 
made. It is impossible for any protectionist to refute this fact, 
and by it the theory he believes in is killed off. 

But there is a second fact embodied in free trade. The goods 
formerly produced cease to be made in the once protected country ; 
they are now procured from another land, and, be it carefully 
noted, at a smaller cost: fewer goods are now given to the foreign 
than were given to the home makers. Less capital and labour are 
now required to acquire the commodities needed. Thus there is a 
clear saving of capital and labour, a surplus left over after the 
foreign have replaced the home commodities. That surplus of 
capital and labour remains as the net profit of practising free trade. 
At no greater expense than formerly this surplus of capital and 
labour remains an increase of wealth. The country becomes richer 
by the new additional products it grows, though still setting to 
work only the same quantity of effort and cost, the same amount of 
capital and labour. 

The conclusion demonstrated by these facts is irresistible. Free 
trade is always right, protection always wrong. Protection always 
brings loss of wealth, whatever be the motive which may lead to 
its adoption. It admits of no defence; reason and common sense 
alike condemn it. Its professed object is to make a country richer ; 
asa dry, hard fact, it always makes a people poorer. But truth 
does not always prevail in this world ; ignorance, prejudice, personal 
and private interests, selfish instincts, national sentiment, and other 
powerful forces resist and conquer it. Free trade may be said to 
be ever assailed by war; nowhere do the teaching and the practice 
of free trade receive universal submission. If we look round the 
world, we still find many lamentable defections from its counsels. 


Political feelings, anger against the foreigner who reduces or sup- 


presses a home trade, pity for the sufferings of fellow countrymen, 
and other rebellious impulses war down reason and good sense, and 
raise up barriers of custom house duties around nations. The 
majority of the great nations of the world are revolting against 
free trade, though many must be aware that they are seriously 
injuring their industrial prosperity. The United States, one of the 
most intelligent of peoples, have surrendered their understanding 
to the blind passions of protection, and actually consent to see their 
commercial fleet driven off from the carrying trade of the whole 
world by their own act, by compelling their merchants to build ships 
with American iron. England, to her infinite honour, has listened 
to the voice of truth, and has opened her ports and markets to all 
merchandise without asking from whence it came. : 
Yet even in England peace has never been absolutely trium- 
phant. Trade encounters painful oscillations of profit and loss; bad 
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seasons, both at home and in countries which are large buyers of 
English goods, wars which have impoverished customers, and other 
causes have been active in diminishing trade. Above all, amidst 
such sufferings, to see foreign nations levying heavy duties on 
British goods, whilst England throws open her markets without a 
charge to every trader on the globe, has kindled a strong feeling of 
resentment in many hearts, and has raised a hot and angry cry for 
retaliation. Cheapness has been denounced as a national calamity ; 
a marvellous sentiment truly from the lips of men professing to be 
in search of the enjoyments and utilities which wealth bestows. 
Competition is held up to public reprobation as the monster evil of 
our day. To get rid of its presence, and to acquire for home manu- 
factures a comfortable and assured possession of the supplying of 
_ English buyers with the goods required by human life at handsome 
prices, a powerful league has been formed by eminent merchants 
and traders to rescue suffering industries from the assaults of 
strangers. A loud demand for retaliation has been fanned into a 
hot flame. Why should men who drive away English products from 
their ports by prohibitory custom dues be suffered without restraint 
to crush down hard working Hnglishmen in their own country by 
low prices ? 

Under such feelings a new principle, a new conception of trade, 
is invented and preached. Fair trade is the true thing, the right 
policy to be always adopted. Fair trade is the title which the 
league has adopted: it calls itself the Fair Trade League. Fair 
trade is defined to be ike for like—protection for protection, and, 
but not so clearly pronounced, free trade for free trade. There is 
a grand sound of justice in such a name; it is sure to attract sup- 
porters from many quarters. 

But this is not all the artillery which is brought to bear against 
free trade. A clever addition is made to the policy of the league. 
The sense of empire is called out in every Englishman’s heart. 
England possesses a vast colonial empire, in which India also is 
included; but the colonies have independent legislatures, some of 
whom have adopted protection, even against the products of the 
mother country. The ambition of the league is to gather England 
and her colonies into one great trading empire; with real incon- 
sistencies of doctrine for the league, the colonies are to be invited 
to abolish their policy of protection against England. In exchange 
for this concession, they will constitute with the mother country 
one nation—with absolute free trade between all its members, and 
the result will be to “transfer the great food growing industries we 
“employ from protective foreign nations, who refuse to give us 
‘‘ their custom in return, to our own colonies and dependencies, 
‘‘ where our goods will be taken duty free, with the sole exception 
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“of revenue duties!” A vision of a vast trade is flashed before 
the mind, fed by an immense empire, and able to inflict retaliation 
and punishment on foreign nations which tax our goods. Whether 
it is reasonable to expect that colonies now practising protection 
against the mother country will find in this imposing scheme 
any motive or compensation for abandoning it we need not stop to 
inquire ; it is sufficient to perceive that the vision of a vast empire 
taking the products of the mother country without the burden 
of protection must exercise no small fascination in attracting sup- 
porters to the action of the Fair Trade League. 

We ask now, What judgment must be passed on fair trade as 
compared with free trade ? It turns on one single point only :— 
Is retaliation a winning process, a wealth creating policy for a 
nation to adopt against a foreign country that inflicts protective 
duties on its goods? In one sense itis conceivable that retaliation 
may be defended. It may be employed as an act of war to bring 
the protective nation to its senses, as a punishment inflicted for 
mischievous and erroneous action. But this is a consideration 
which lies entirely outside of political economy. It belongs to the 
province, not of the economist, but of the statesman. The econo- 
mist informs him that all war involves loss of wealth; it is for the 
statesman to decide whether such a war against protection practised 
by the foreigner is likely to obtain the end for which it is had 
recourse to, and whether, when obtained, it will be worth the cost 
incurred. But retaliation, as a permanent course to be pursued by 
a country attacked by protective duties, belongs entirely to the 
decision of the economist. The enemy is determined to inflict 
protective duties as an unchangeable system ; it is for the economist 
to report whether counter protection will win greater wealth for 
the nation assaulted than persistence in free trade. 

The judgment is easy. It has been shown, and must be taken 
for granted here, that free trade increases the wealth of a country, 
and protection diminishes it; consequently, by giving up free trade 
and substituting for it protection, a certain and abiding loss of 
wealth is incurred. Is there any compensation obtained for this 
loss by making the foreign attacking nation suffer a loss on his 
side by putting duties on his wares? None whatever. The facts 
are simply these. England incurs a loss by America putting a 
heavy duty on English iron. Her trade is diminished ; her power 
of acquiring wealth is lessened; there is less demand for her iron, 
the iron industry suffers. But at the very same time she is reaping 
a very real gain by procuring corn from America duty free. 
America derives a profit from this sale of corn; Hngland does the 
same. Both win, both are enriched; but England, of course, is 
injured by the duty charged on her iron. Now let England retort 
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with a counter duty on the corn sent by America. The price of 
the American corn is raised in England, or its importation stopped 
altogether. In either case England loses. Her people must pay 
more for their bread without any compensation for this additional 
cost. American wheat becomes dearer, and with it English wheat 
also. The farmers make a gain, but at the expense of every 
consumer of bread in England. Without the counter protection 
England would have had the same quantity of bread, and by 
means of its cheapness, an addition of other goods besides, with 
the same cost of capital and labour. This is incontestably a second 
loss. Two losses, instead of one, ruin the policy of retaliation ; it 
is an inexcusable blunder to practise it. 

So judged the British parliament when the issue was brought 
before it last spring. It repudiated the policy of fair trade. It 
ought to be a matter for great rejoicing to the whole nation that it 
was ruled by a legislative that possessed so thorough a knowledge 
of the matter it had to deal with, and saved the people from what 
would have been a heavy, self inflicted calamity. The more this 
great question is studied, the more evident does it become that the 
assertion made above is true, that free trade is always right. 

We pass on now to the second struggle which has agitated the 
domain of political economy, the fight for bimetallism. This is a 
subject of a very different nature from that of free trade versus 
fair trade, and unfortunately far less generally understood. It will 
compel us to enter into greater detail. 

In the first place, what is bimetallism? It speaks of two 
metals used for making coins; but the use of two such metals is 
not bimetallism in its technical sense. Hngland employs two 
metals for making coins with, gold and silver; but she is not a 
bimetallic country, for two reasons. First, the mint is under no 
obligation to coin all the silver which may be brought to it; only 
enough is coined as shall satisfy the want for small change, enough 
to buy with in small shops and small markets. Secondly, silver 
shillings are not legal tender for more than forty shillings of debt. 
No creditor is bound by law to accept on presentation forty-one or 
more in discharge of the debt due to him. Under such a system a 
large mass of silver coin could not be needed, and if coined would 
incur depreciation of value. Buimetallism, on the contrary, coins 
all the gold and silver presented to. the mint in a fixed ratio 
towards each other; and such coins are legal tender to any amount. 

But. we have not yet reached the essence of what is called 
bimetallism. It expresses a very peculiar demand made by its 
advocates. That essence is the requirement that in the coins gold 
should be related to silver in the proportion of 155 ounces of silver 
to 1 of gold. This is a most peculiar, nay, a most strange demand. 
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In the metal market, at the shops of the bullion dealers, gold is 
worth about eighteen times as much as silver; that isthe proportion 
in which the two metals stand towards each other, that is the value 
of each metal; one is worth, can buy, eighteen times the weight of 
the other. It is plain, therefore, that a coinage which decrees 
that 155 ounces of silver shall reckon and shall be available for 
paying a debt of one ounce of gold is false money; it is untrue, 
the relative values of the metals express a proportion which no 
dealer in metals in the metal market would listen to for a moment. 
He would ridicule the idea of giving to a man who brought him 
154 ounces of silver an ounce of gold. He would be a heavy loser 
by such a sale; yet this is precisely what the bimetallists are 
clamouring to effect. Such money would not do the work of true 
barter, true buying and selling; it would not give equal for equal, 
value for value. 

This is a matter of vital importance for the every day hfe of 
every man; and so it becomes in the highest degree necessary, in 
order to know how to deal with it, to master thoroughly the true 
nature of money, what it is, and how it does its work in the world. 
All nations use money, cannot live without it; all handle it, all talk 
about it, yet probably there is no subject so entangled as money 
within the whole range of political economy. Every man thinks 
and speaks as if he knew all about it—yet how many can tell clearly 
what money is! 

What, then, is money? How was it born into the world ? 
What work has it to do, and how does it do that work ? 

Money is a tool, nothing else—as really, as simply a tool as a 
knife. Precisely like a knife it is sought and acquired, not to be 
possessed for its own sake, but solely for the sake of the work it 
performs. And what is this work, what is this tool wanted for ? 
To effect exchanges, to be given away in exchange for something 
else, and then in turn to travel on and to make a second exchange. 
It obtains for its possessor some commodity or service which he 
desires. But why was such a tool needed? Why could not com- 
modities be exchanged for each other by means of direct barter ? 
Because direct barter would have been arrested by the greatest 
difficulty which the social life of mankind could have had to en- 
counter. Human beings, unlike animals, were formed to make 
various commodities for each other. How were they to be ex- 
changed? How could the men who mutually wanted each other’s 
goods be brought together for exchanging? A farmer required a 
coat, but no tailor was in search of a calf: how was he to obtain 
clothing ? Here were two buyers and two sellers, yet neither could 
procure what he wanted. Money was invented to overcome this 
most embarrassing difficulty. The farmer sold his calf to the 
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butcher for money, and exchanged that money at the tailor’s for a 
coat. Money served as a mere tool for exchanging indirectly the 
calf for a coat. The embarrassment was instantly removed; the 
exchanging of all commodities was easily effected, and the greatest 
principle of associated human life was established—division of 
employments. 

This analysis brings out at once the greatest characteristic of 
the tool money. It is ever circulating. No one takes it for its 
own sake, to be retained for use and enjoyment. Hvery man | 
receives it for the very purpose of parting with it again. Money 
ever kept locked up is an utterly useless tool. It works only 
when it circulates, when it passes into another man’s hands. 

The fact that money is nothing but a tool enables us to answer 
easily the question, How much money is wanted? As much as we 
can get, shout the multitudes who believe in the mercantile theory, 
who are delighted with the right balance of trade when a country 
exports more goods than it imports, and is ever receiving the differ- 
ence in money. Such persons are wholly ignorant of the real 
nature of money, that it is nothing but a tool. 

The rule for the numbers of all machines is the same uni- 
versally: so many tools are wanted as shall be able to perform the 
work required to be done. Any excess beyond this number is a 
pure superfluity, a waste of the expense which it cost to make the 
machines. The work which money has to perform is to exchange 
commodities. This it does by circulating, by being taken by a 
seller of goods to be given away in turn by him as a buyer of other 
goods: it does nothing for him except to buy with when he has 
sold. This useful service it performs only when it leaves his hand. 
Money, coin, is wanted for ready money buying only, and trifling 
is the quantity needed for such buying in comparison with the 
gigantic amount of sales and purchases effected by pieces of paper 
called bills and cheques. Alas for the theory of a favourable 
balance of trade by the side of such facts. The money flowing 
in from abroad—which, be it observed, is not new wealth gained, 
but only metal paid for with goods of equal value sent away— 
when a country has enough to serve as ready money, is a lot of 
useless tools which must be locked up in chests and vaults. Has 
any man ever been known to go on buying more tools than he can 
use? Would he be admired for such conduct? Of course a 
reserve stock is required for money as for most tools, but that is a 
matter which does not enter into the discussion of its nature. 

Now arises the fundamental question which it behoves every 
man to grasp—yet how many can answer it? No man understands 
what money is, if he is unable to see the answer. How does money 
perform its work? The tool, knife, works by means of its sharp 
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edge—it cuts; every one sees this instantly; but how many can 
tell how it is that money buys? It works by means of its worth, 
its value, as a piece of metal. On this cardinal fact all understand- 
ing of what money is hangs. The whole battle with the bimetallist 
turns upon it. To buy is to exchange one thing for another on the 
basis of the value of the one being equal to that of the other. But what 
is the quantity of value which each possesses? That is the critical 
point. In common life, the value of the thing is held to be its 
price, what it will fetch in money; but that leaves the value of the 
money fetched unexplained. We obtain that explanation by saying 
that the value of the money is calculated in the same way as that 
of the article bought. The amount of the money given is deter- 
mined by the cost of producing the metal, precisely as the price of 
a coat or a loaf of bread is determined by what they cost to produce. 
The quantities of the metal and the commodity exchanged are regu- 
lated in the same way. As Aristotle pointed out, gold, money, is 
chosen simply as one of many commodities. The cost of produc- 
tion of gold or silver is the amount of goods of all kinds which the 
miner must have to induce him to get the metal out of the mine. 
As all commodities are exchanged for the same article, the precious 
metal, their several values are expressed in, are measured by, the 
value of the metal of which money is composed. Lach has a price 
in money; their values can all be compared with each other. 

But it must never be forgotten that the value of money is 
subject to a most disturbing force, which creates incessantly severe 
fluctuations in its power of purchasing. Money, like every other 
commodity, falls under the universal law of supply and demand. 
As a rule, its power to buy consists of its cost of production. If 
that cost is not replaced, on an average, by what it procures of 
other commodities in exchange, it will not be dug out of the mines, 
precisely as wheat will cease to be grown if the variations in the 
quantity gathered, caused by the seasons, do not balance each 
other and remunerate the farmer on a series of years. These 
fluctuations in the value of money, however, are more frequent and 
last longer than those which befall most commodities: and the 
disorder and mischief they bring with them are often most serious. 
Changes in the value of money alter the values in the market of 
all other articles, as well as the worth of the yield of all invest- 
ments. By the same stroke, as it were, they enrich and at the 
same time impoverish multitudes. Mines are most variable in the 
quantity of the metals they yield: their power to affect prices is 
enormous. Nevertheless, these changes in the intrinsic worth of 
the precious metals have not been so excessive as to expel them 
from being used as the money of the world. Their power in ~ 
exchanging is, as a rule, their cost of production, and that is what 
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must on an average be given to the miners to induce them to 
continue mining, subject to the fluctuations created at times by the 
state of their supply and demand in their markets. 

Here I hope I may be forgiven, if I venture to repeat a little 
tale which I have already told elsewhere: it singularly reveals how 
money performs its work. I was leaving Geneva a few years ago, 
and paid my bill to the landlord of the hotel with English 
sovereigns calculated in francs at the rate of exchange of the day. 
He then looked over them in his hand, and asked me whether I 
could give him a Queen Victoria sovereign in exchange for one 
with the King George and the Dragon. I did so, and asked him 
why he preferred the one sovereign to the other. He instantly 
replied, ‘ Sir, all these sovereigns will be melted before to-morrow 
“ evening; the King George and the Dragon was coined many 
‘“‘ years ago, and is probably of light weight; the Queen Victoria 
‘© ig modern and of full size.” No answer could be more instruc- 
tive. The nature of money and its mode of action stood forth in 
the clearest light. Manifestly I paid the debt I owed with pieces. 
of metal, with a certain weight of gold: as such the landlord 
treated them and accepted them as payment. Food and lodging 
were exchanged by direct barter for small lumps of gold of given 
weight and purity. 

Steadiness of value is the highest virtue which money can 
possess. Its importance is supreme. Hvery man who sells, takes 
money on the faith that he will be able to purchase with it other 
articles worth the one which he had given away. If he buys at 
once, he is sure to accomplish this; but what if he purchases 
property which is meant to be kept for many yearsP Think what 
the consequence would be if the value, the buying power of money, 
was suddenly doubled or halved by altered cost of production; 
conceive the effect of such a change on the value of land and houses, 
on all fixed incomes or the returns from all investments. Look at 
what would happen in consols alone. Those whose fortunes were 
laid out in the funds would become twice as rich at the cost of the 
nation, or only half as rich, to their own ruin. Unfortunately, 
perfect steadiness of value is unobtainable, for the mines which 
produce the precious metals are liable to fluctuations in their yield 
to the labour and capital by which they are worked, and then the 
cost of production of the metal, that is, its value, is changed. It 
is a misfortune which cannot be entirely avoided, but it may be 
affirmed with truth, that these fluctuations in value have not been 
so heavy as to render the precious metals unfit to be the tool of 
exchange. In steadiness of value gold is acknowledged to possess 
signal merit. 

Further, it is obvious that the worth of the precious metals falls 
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under the law which rules the value of all commodities, the law of 
supply and demand. The mines may be fitful in their yield, war 
may call for large quantities of money, great developments or 
fallings off in trade may vastly increase or diminish the want of 
money, and thus mischievous alterations in its value may be 
generated. 

It may now be asked, if money works by means of its value as 
a commodity, how comes it to pass that pieces of paper which speak 
of money, but do not give it, can buy as easily as coinsP The 
answer is not difficult. Money works, not by any of the physical 
properties of the metal of which it is composed, but by its value. 
A note is a ticket for some metal left in a cloak room. The metal 
is not in hand and does not pass, but its value does pass, is trans- 
ferred to the possession of the seller, and its embodiment in writing 
suffices to do the work of the money pledged by the written 
paper. 

We reach now the battle between monometallism and its rival, 
between a single or a double standard for money. It must be 
clearly understood that it is a fight for one legal tender or two, for 
that I hold to be the meaning of the word standard. A standard 
is metallic coin which the law commands a creditor to receive as 
the full payment of the claim which he has against the debtor. 
Ought coins made of gold or coins made of silver to be the legal 
tender of a nation, or either of them at the choice of the debtor ? 
Here, at starting, I beg to call your attention to very weighty 
words written by a great authority in these matters, Mr. H. Hucks 
Gibbs, ex-governor of the Bank of England: “With a single 
‘* standard, every one who buys and every one who sells knows pre- 
‘ cisely what it is that he gives and what it is that he receives for 
‘“‘ the commodity with which he is dealing. Of the single standard 
“* of these realms, I will say, that if nothing else had to be taken into 
‘‘ consideration, and if we had dealings with no other country but 
“‘ the British Islands, our system would be perfect.” And, mark 
well, this declaration was made by an eminent bimetallist. These 
are admirable words. The principle they proclaim is the very essence 
of a good monetary system. They tell us that the money of 
England is perfect, that any man in England who gives or receives 
it knows thoroughly the meaning of what he does in buying or 
selling a commodity at a stated price. He understands the precise 
nature of the exchange he is making between the worth of the 
article which is exchanged for money and the value of the money 
given for it. What higher quality of good money can be con- 
ceived? This energetic and distinguished bimetallist tells England 
that she has the best conceivable money, and yet he labours hard 
to deprive her of it. He toils to persuade the lawgivers of England 
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to get rid of the perfect system and to adopt an inferior one. His 
judgment on English money is final and complete; it is excellent— 
best that can be invented. The merit assigned to it ought to be 
decisive: it bids Englishmen to hold fast the excellent tool of 
exchange they possess, and not to strip themselves of the precious 
utility of that excellence. And what is the reason put forward for 
urging a change which may well be thought so extraordinary ? 
Regard for the inhabitants of England in respect of the enormous 
money transactions which they carry om in their own country ? 
Nothing of the kind. Their dealings with foreign nations are alone 
thought of, and the inferior moneys they possess. Would it not be 
a wiser, a more intelligible course to pursue to exhort these foreign 
nations to listen to good sense, to give up their inferior money 
systems, and to take in their stead the perfect money with which 
England is blessed ? 

Since, then, the English system is thus perfect, the system of a 
single metallic standard—it becomes highly desirable that we, who 
are asked so vehemently to abandon it, should understand what it 
is. It might seem that Mr. Gibbs’s description of it is incorrect. 
Two metals, and apparently two standards, form parts of it. Up 
to forty shillings, as has already been said, the creditor must accept 
the shillings: is not this a second standard? At first sight it might 
certainly be so understood, yet Mr. Gibbs is right—there is only 
one money standard in England. The difficulty is in the shilling; 
the shilling must be explained. The money of England contains 
three metals, nevertheless it buys and sells only with gold. The 
shilling does not buy with its silver alone; it gets help from gold. 
The definition of a sovereign is a'given weight of the metal gold; 
it states all that a sovereign is. The definition of a shilling is radi- 


cally different; it is the twentieth part of a sovereign. In value - 


the silver of a shilling is not equal to the twentieth part of a 
sovereign; there is not silver in it enough for that. A shilling, 
really, is a token; it indicates something else, namely, the gold 
lying in it unseen. Twenty shillings by law are the equal of a 
sovereign. This fact, coupled with the inadequate quantity of 
silver, reveals the token. In a much wider sense yet is this true of 
a penny; it is the twelfth part of a shilling, the two hundred and 
fortieth part of a sovereign by law. The value of its metal is not the 
thing which counts, but the value of the sovereign with which by 
law two hundred and forty pence are exchanged. 

For what reasons, we now ask, do the bimetallists demand that 
the gold standard, which is pronounced faultless, should be sup- 
planted by bimetallism? The frequent and heavy depreciations 
in the value of silver have been the explosive force of the whole of 
its action. Those who had large debts to receive from nations 
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| using silver or had to buy in countries using gold have suffered 


severe and incessant losses. Foreign nations, whose money was 
silver, and all property sold in them was paid for in silver, were 
hit hard in paying debts of trade due to gold-using nations like 
England. They were compelled to pay for what they owed to 
those countries with much more silver; more francs had to be 
given for the sovereign due in England. India, too, was more 
struck by the sinking value of silver than probably any other 
country. A larger quantity of silver had to be given for purchases 
made in England. Loans, or the interest due on them,.for railways 
and similar purposes, which India was obliged to pay in English 
money, compelled more silver to be remitted to England at the 
heavy cost of the senders. Then again, a large portion of the 
national revenue of India had been settled a century ago in fixed 
amounts of silver rupees; when those rupees sank in value from 
two shillings to eighteenpence, a most severe diminution of the 
public income was sustained, whilst the demand for expenditure 
was ever increasing. The Americans, too, being large producers 
of silver, joined loudly in the outcry, and stirred up several leading 
nations to make a revolution in their money. In all directions 
they clamoured that money should be made of silver. Many 
Englishmen were deeply interested in these events. It was very 
unpleasant to Englishmen trading with India to be paid with 
rupees which could be converted only into much less. English 
money, whilst the selling prices of their goods in India had not 
gone up; thus loss and embarrassment sprang up in the Indian 
trade. 'These and other like causes created trouble on all sides. 
Germany found out the same truth as had forced itself om Mr. Gibbs ; 
it changed its currency, discarded silver, and for it substituted the 
perfect metal gold. By this act she extricated herself from much 
harm, but she also thereby increased the losses and the anger of 
silver using and silver producing countries. 

Out of this tumult of losses and discontent, generated by the 
heavy depreciation of silver money, sprang up the war of bimetal- 
lism against monometallism. The bimetallists attacked the single 
standard of gold with an arbitrary theory. The law, they 
exclaimed, can and must make 154 ounces of silver worth an 
ounce of gold at the very time when that ounce of gold fetches 
18 ounces in the metal market. The bimetallist decrees that silver 
shall have two prices in England, one that it possesses as an 
ordinary commodity in its own market, the other in the currency 
of the country. Thus a large unnatural increase of value is given 
to silver. The interest of the nation is despised, its perfect system 
of currency is thrown to the winds, the profits of the owner of 


silver govern the situation, and practical common sense is outraged 
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by the determination to give two prices to the same article, at the 
same time, and in the same country. aw is to perform this 
miracle. It is true that silver has stood towards gold in the 
proportion of 154 to 1, but this came from the fact that at that 
time the price given by the law was in harmony with that which 
existed in the open market for silver. France and the Latin 
Union gave this value to silver in their currencies, and succeeded 
in maintaining it for a while, but then the natural value of silver 
was higher. Indeed, it is held that it was at this period the 
dearer metal, dearer than the price given to it of 153 to 1. But 
successful mining made silver much cheaper, and the bimetallic 
law could not prevent its fall in value. The Latin Union, we are 
told, has given up the attempt to maintain by law a ratio of value 
between the two metals. 

But let us suppose that the false ratio is adopted and continued 
on in England, what will be sure to befall the two metals and the 
currency? Gresham’s law will assert itself, the undervalued 
metal will leave the country. Foreign nations will pay their debts 
to England with cheap over valued silver. We are assured that 
there is a vast demand for gold in Asia, and also an immense stock 
of silver. Merchants will buy that silver at the low value of 
18 ounces for an ounce of gold. They will send it to England, 
and get it coined into the new shillings. With 154 ounces of these 
silver coins they will get an ounce of gold, take it across the water 
to Asta, and sell it there for 18. They clear a profit of 2} ounces, 
and the pleasant operation will be continued till the gold coins of 
the country are carried off. Is this the result which the bimetallists 
desire ? They have never yet shown that it will be possible upon 
their system to escape it. Gold will be cleared away from the 
money of the country, and along with it bimetallism. Monometallic 
silver money will have absorbed the whole currency. There is 
an abundance of silver underground wherewith to carry out the 
operation. 

It is not easy to believe that any bimetallist who can think has 
persuaded himself that this scheme of currency can live by the side 
of two markets, two contradictory prices for silver; he must be 
nursing himself with the pleasant illusion that if all nations agree 
to use gold and silver for their currencies upon one and the same 
valuation of the metals, the real metal market will follow suit, 
and adopt the same relative prices for the metal used for other 
purposes. | 

But now there is a question which ought to be put categorically 
to every bimetallist, and which he is specifically bound to answer. 
He seeks to make England a bimetallic country, to make both 
metals legal tenders in her currency, to place silver on the same 
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level with gold. In organising this change at the present hour, 
why does he not take the two metals at their true, their actual 
market values? Why does he not make the start with a ratio of 
gold to silver of 1 to 18? Why does he not demand that in the 
coinage 18 ounces of silver shall be the value of one ounce of gold ? 
It is impossible for him to give a reason, within the principles of 
currency, why he should not, in framing his new system, give to 
the coins of the country the respective values which belong to them 
as metals. ‘The essence of money, as has been stated, is to give 
equal for equal, value for value. How can it be repudiated with 
credit by men who are carrying out a revolution in the name of 
reform? To build on an untruth is not the deed either of good 
statesmanship or good business. Again I ask of every bimetallist, 
why do you not, in preparing what you call the right system of 
currency, give to each of the two metals which you establish as 
legal tender the value which belongs to it in the bullion market ? 
If an answer is refused, is it impossible to escape the suspicion of 
selfish motives or ignorance of the nature of money ? 

But whilst dissenting absolutely from the system of currency 
now proposed by the bimetallists, I am anxious to express my 
conviction that the use of silver in the money of the world is a 
matter of great importance. The numbers of mankind are rapidly 
increasing. Civilisation is expanding in all directions, and is con- 
stantly calling for an enlargement of all the machinery required for 
ministering to its wants. That the need of much larger supplies of 
metallic money will steadily grow in urgency is incontestable. 
Gold alone would, almost certainly, be unable to meet the demand ; 
its value might be very largely increased, to the utter confusion of 
investments and debts; silver would have to be called in to give help. 
I have not seen any other method for accomplishing this object, 
consistently with the nature and laws of sound money, except the 
plan suggested by Mr. Clarmont Daniell, in his pamphlet “ Gold in 
“the Hast.” He adopts one governing standard for all the world— 
gold. With this he associates silver as a second legal tender to any 
amount, but upon the express condition that its value in the bullion 
market should be ascertained from time to time, and the proportion 
which the silver coins shall bear to those of gold be determined and 
proclaimed by competent authorities. Silver would then stand in 
its true and just relation of value to that of gold in the national 
money, and it would be a matter of indifference whether payment of 
purchases or debts was made in gold or silver coins ; and I may add 
that we are told that “from 1257, when gold was first coined in 
‘“« England, to 1664, when the first guineas were struck, the rate at 
‘‘ which gold should exchange for silver was fixed by proclamation 
‘“‘ from time to time! ” 
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This plan of forming a double standard founded on sound mone- 
tary principles does not meet with the attention it deserves. It 
needs discussing before it can be said that it will work successfully. 
The false ratio of 1 to 154 of gold to silver has been advocated and 
pushed forward by men of great ability, yet a system perfectly true 
in principle for obtaining the very object sought, a double standard 
of gold: and silver, has received from them no notice whatever. 
Indeed, at the meeting of the International Monetary Association 
it was received with laughter, evidently on the supposition that the 
authority proposed by Mr. Daniell might put on silver any artificial 
value at its pleasure. It would have been well if the author of this 
merriment had taken the pains to understand what he was speaking 
about. It is a most fundamental element of Mr. Clarmont Daniell’s 
plan, that the value assigned to silver in the coinage should be the 
very same as its value as metal in the market. Clearly that value 
would necessarily vary from time to time, because the value of silver 
as a commodity is subject to many variations, but that defect is 
inherent in the supply of the precious metals from the mines. To 
study Mr. Daniell’s system, and to endeavour to procure from it 
some workable method of adjusting the coins of the currency to 
each other, would be a process far wiser than recklessly to clamour 
for a ratio of 1 to 15% for gold and silver at the very time when they 
can be bought in the metal market in the proportion of 1 to 18. 

The war of the metallisms is still raging. An appeal to the 
judgment of parliament has not yet been made. It is clear that 
many conversions of members of the House of Commons must take 
place before the bimetallism of a false proportion between gold and 
silver can be victorious. 
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The Smart Pox Eprpemtc as affected by the Srates of War and 
Prace. A Paper read at the Twenty-SixtH ANNUAL CONGRESS 
of the Nattonan Assocration for the Promotion of Soctat 
Science, held at Norrincuam, in September, 1882. 

By Wittiam A. Guy, M.B., Cantas., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., 
One of the Honorary Vice-Presidents of the Statistical Society. 


At the June meeting of the Statistical Society, I treated the subject 
of small pox as it had prevailed in London for nearly two hundred 
and fifty years. My materials consisted of the returns given year 
by year of the deaths by small pox, the deaths by measles, and the 
deaths from all causes in the London Bills of Mortality from 
1629 to 1831, and in the Reports of the Registrar-General from 
1841 to 1881. The figures for small pox and measles, reduced to 
ratios of 1,000 deaths by all causes, supplied the needful standards 
of comparison of year with year, and term with term. See the 
Tables in the Appendix to the paper just referred to, at p. 430 of 
the September number of the Jowrnal of the Statistical Society, 1882. 

These figures and ratios so employed justified certain inferences 
duly set forth in the body of my paper, and in the summary at its 
close. The most important of these inferences were, 1, the 
number, frequency, and magnitude of the epidemics of small pox 
that prevailed in the eighteenth century, and especially towards 
the end of it, when compared with those of the seventeenth and 
nineteenth centuries; and 2, the total absence in the nineteenth 
century of peidadane of the standard I had assumed, namely, 
IO per cent. 

To make these contrasts more striking, r prepared a series of 
three curves, in which the ratios were presented by characteristic 
lines for periods of forty years in each of the three centuries. 
These curves I submit to the meeting.* They give an excellent 
idea of the numerical fluctuations—the ups and downs—which 
constitute the essential features of an epidemic; and they are more 
suggestive than the figures on which they are founded of questions 
which still await solution. 

I wish to direct special attention to the high figure represented 
by the peak which soars above all the rest in the shaded curve that 


* They are printed at p. 414 of the September number of the Journal, as 
illustrating my paper just referred to. 
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represents the forty years of the nineteenth century ending 1880, 
and to the one built up of broken lines which marks the maximum > 
among the many great epidemics at the close of the eighteenth. 
It is certainly a very remarkable coincidence—may it not be some- 
thing more?—that the one considerable epidemic of the forty 
years of the nineteenth century, and the worst epidemic that 
prevailed in the eighteenth century, occurred in the years 1871 and 
1796, when Paris, the unhappy capital of our nearest continental 
neighbour, was suffering those privations which always find their 
worst expression in epidemic disease. 

In 1796 Paris was undergoing the horrors of civil conflict, 
while the French nation was conducting a fierce foreign war; and 
in 1871 the civil war of the Commune had followed upon an 
exhausting siege. Were the high figures of those two years, as 
they occurred here in London, instances of an imported pestilence 
of unwonted severity stirred up, or intensified, by war, foreign and 
civilP The figures justify the question, though the universal 
prevalence of small pox in its worst form in and about the year 
1871 cannot be overlooked.* We may have had our share of a 
universal epidemic without looking to the events in Paris for an 
explanation of its unwonted severity. Be this as it may, the 
question of the influence of the state of war on the small pox 
epidemic is one interesting in itself, and not without a certain 
bearing on the efficacy of vaccination: for it would be quite as 
reasonable to attribute the diminished mortality from small pox 
which occurred in the early years of the nineteenth century to the 
transition from war to peace, as to the influence of sanitary 
reforms and improvements. 

As a necessary preliminary to this question, we must first 
inquire to what class of disease-producing influences war belongs; 
and also make certain distinctions between one kind of war and 
another, especially between foreign and civil war. For, while civil 
war concentrates all-its evils on the population among whom it is 
raging, a nation at war with another, and especially when the war 
is aggressive, sends forth soldiers, sailors, and camp followers, of 
whom many will die abroad, whereas they would, had they staid at 
home, have been, in common with the rest of the adult population, 
possible subjects and victims of any prevailing domestic epidemic. 

My attempt to arrive at the truth in this matter will therefore 
arrange itself under three heads: 1. Of warfare as a cause of 


* Dr. Bohn, of Kénigsberg, in his able and learned work on Vaccination, 
proves the world-wide character, and exceptionally severe form, of this epidemic 
by references to contemporary history. He represents it as travelling through 
Europe from west to east, and extending its ravages to every quarter of the globe. 
—'* Handbuch der Vaccination.” Von Dr. Heinrich Bohn, pp. 31—46. 
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epidemics. 2. Of the teaching of experience in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. 3. Of its application to the nineteenth 
century—the epoch of vaccination. 

I. Of warfare as a cause of epidemics. 

War is a special case of that more general condition of over- 
crowding, so destructive to health, so productive of disease. It 
consists in bringing one crowd of trained, armed, and disciplined 
men into collision with another, under circumstances highly 
unfavourable to health. It reaches its climax in civil war, in 
prolonged siege operations, and when armies are quartered among 
civil populations. 

It is only when war is carried on by a nation at sea or on land, 
at some point or points remote from its own territory, that the 
mortality among its fighting men, being transferred with them to 
a distance, lessens the death-rate at home by the deaths which 
would have happened among those fighting men upon its own soil. 
In this case that happens which I showed to have taken place in 
London in 1665 and 1666, the years of the great plague and the 
great fire. The plague, the fire, and the dispersion and consequent 
diminution of the inhabitants, worked together to create and 
explain the low mortality from small pox, as well as from other 
diseases, which marked those two years. 

But if we examine the condition of warfare more closely, we 
shall see that the nation that engages in war inflicts upon itself 
some of the evils which it conveys to others; for the mustering of 
troops implies overcrowding and its evils; and in the wars of the 
last century, and the earlier campaigns and naval expeditions of this, 
we know that our recruits, drawn largely from the debtors and 
criminals of our prisons, and from the vagrant and tramping popu- 
lation, carried fever and small pox with them, to the destruction of 
hundreds and thousands of our fighting men. Nor is it to be 
doubted that the cessation from war, no less than the preparation 
for it, brings with it its own dangers. Disbanded troops have often 
brought with them to their homes and country diseases which they 
had contracted abroad—just as foreign captives (soldiers, sailors, 
and civilians) have set up centres of epidemic disease in the prisons 
in which they have been confined, in the districts bordering on 
them, and in the countries they have traversed. Victory and defeat, 
too, are almost equally disastrous; for the defeated avenge them- 
selves on their conquerors by imparting to them their own diseases, 
as happened with the French sailors whom Lord Howe defeated on 
1st June, 1794.* 

But when we come to compare a state of war with a state of 


* See my work on “ Public Health,” p. 264. 
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peace as prevailing among the same people at different periods of 
their history, we must not overlook the fact that the condition of 
that people in times of peace is not one of high health. With the 
exception of the results of actual fighting, war is to be regarded 
rather as an exaggeration of unwholesome influences prevailing in 
the peaceful state than as a strongly contrasted condition. We 
must bear this constantly in mind if we would not expect a wholly 
impossible difference between the figures that represent the influ- 
ence on an epidemic like small pox of the two states of war and 
peace. 

II. Of the teachings of experience in the seventeenth and erghteenth 
centuries. 

Under this heading I shall first inquire how much, if at all, the 
state of external war (for I do not here treat of civil wars and com- 
motions or of minor warlike operations) affected the mortality from 
small pox in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and then 
compare the figures for those two centuries with like figures for 
the first thirty years of the nineteenth century. This inquiry, it 
will be seen, has a certain bearing on the question of the efficacy of 
vaccination as preventive of small pox. 

I have already drawn attention to the remarkable elevations in 
the curves of the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, which mark 
the high death-rates from small pox that prevailed in the years 
1796 and 1871, and their coincidence with the climax of misery in 
the French capital in the years in question. If now we study these 
elevated lines and their surroundings more closely, we shall find 
that while the one is but the extreme among many considerable 
elevations also presenting themselves at the close of the eighteenth 
century, during our war with France, the other finds a counterpart 
in the early years of this century, also during the French war. 

In 1796 there occurred the highest mortality from small pox 
which has happened in the three centuries. The figure was 183°94, 
or little short of a fifth of the deaths from all causes, and two years 
later (1798) the death-rate reached the high figure of 128°72. Both 
years were years of war and of dire domestic trouble both in France 
and in Hngland. In 1796 we fought and won the naval battle of 
Cape St. Vincent, and in 1798 we won the battle of the Nile, and 
crushed the Irish Rebellion. If now we follow our curves back to 
1781, when we were fighting both in America and in India, we again 
encounter a high figure (169°00) in the year 1781;* and this high 


* It may be worth while to notice the occurrence in London of the Gordon 
riots in June, 1780, as favourable to the spread of an epidemic of unwonted severity 
in the year following; and to raise the general question whether civil wars and 
commotions, as implying the mustering of crowds and the neglect of the sick, may 
not go far to account for the severity of the epidemics during their prevalence. 
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figure does not stand alone. The first year of the nineteenth century, 
was also marked by a high figure (104°43) coincident with the 
mustering of a large force of soldiers and sailors for the campaign 
in Kgypt. After this date the high death-rate of 10 per cent. and 
upwards disappears from the returns; but a near approach to it 
occurs jn the year 1805, when, being still at war with France, we 
paid the penalty of our greatest naval victory by the death of our 
greatest naval Hero. The death-rate for that year was 95°92. Once 
only in this century did a like high figure occur, and that was in 
1871, when the cup of misery in Paris was at its full. | 

It is true that some of our most severe epidemics of small pox 
occurred in years in which we were not engaged in any external 
war, as in the year 1787, when the figure was 124°96; but the fact 
remains that many of our years of war were also years of severe 
outbreaks of the disease—of outbreaks so severe and numerous as 
to justify the inquiry which gives its title to this paper. 

Now if war, as war, is to be regarded as favourable to a high 
death-rate by small pox (which death-rate may be assumed to be 
the result of a wide prevalence of a type of ordinary severity or 
of a lesser prevalence of a worse type, or of the two combined), 
such high death-rate will show itself in the average differences 
which we obtain when we compare a group of years of war with a 
group of years of peace preceding or following. 

I will begin by comparing the ten years of peace, from 1783 to 
1792 inclusive, with the first eight years of our great war with 
France (1793 to 1800 inclusive). ‘The average for the ten years of 
peace is 88°62, while the average for the eight years of war is 95°88 ; 
so that the death-rate by small pox in the years of war exceeded 
that which obtained in the years of peace by no less than 7°26; and 
if we count and compare the epidemies for the two groups of years, 
we find that the eight years of war yield the four epidemics :— 


183°94, 128°72, 109°52, and 104°43, 
while the ten years of peace yield the three epidemics :— 
124°96, 105°66, and 100°10; 


so that the epidemics of the years of war are more numerous, and 
attain a much higher figure than those of the years of peace. 

Nor is the general result altered if we compare equal periods 
with equal periods—the eight years 1783-90 or 1785-92 with 
1793-1800 ; or the ten years 1783-92 with the ten years 1793-1802. 
The extension of the period from eight to ten years lowers the 
average but does not destroy the disparity. 

If then our inquiry were to stop at this point, we should be 
justified in saying that times of war are more favourable to small 
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pox mortality than times of peace; and even if we embrace a 
much longer period in our comparison, this inference from figures 
remains unchanged. If, for instance, we take the last half of the 
eighteenth century, and compare the years of war with the years 
of peace, the inference is confirmed and strengthened. 

Now it happens that the last fifty-two years of the eighteenth 
century are equally divided between peace and war. We had 
twenty-six years of peace and twenty-six of war, and these yielded 
respectively the following figures:—The twenty-six years of peace 
gave an average of 87°15 deaths by small pox in 1,000 deaths from 
all causes ; the twenty-six years of war an average of 92°20. So 
that the twenty-six years of war, one with another, gave rise to 
5 more per 1,000 of deaths by small pox than the same number 
of years of peace, Again, these twenty-six years of war show 
12 epidemics, the twenty-six years of peace g: the one being less 
than a half, the other little more than a third, of the whole number 
of years. It is also worthy of notice that while the epidemics of 
the years of war ranged from 183°94 to 104°19, those of the years 
of peace had the lower range of 172°71 to 100°10. 

Hence, by all the tests which it is reasonable to employ, as 
applied to the last half of the eighteenth century, small pox was 
more destructive of life during years of war than during years of 
peace. 

In these figures, then, we have strong confirmation of the 
results established by the figures obtained for the shorter term of 
eight or ten years at the end of the eighteenth century ; and so far 
we are justified in asserting that small pox, on the average of 
years, is more fatal in war than in peace. 

But it must be admitted to be possible that there was something 
peculiar and exceptional in the last half of the eighteenth century, 
and that if we make the same use of the figures of the first half 
of the century we may not arrive at the same result. I have done 
this; and I find that, when the figures for the twenty-two years of 
peace are compared with those of the twenty-six years of war, 
there is a greater contrast between times of peace and times of 
war, but in an opposite direction. The figures are as follows :— 


Twenty-two years of peace, yearly average..........s.c000 80°35 
Twenty-six years of war, yearly average ..........scecceeeees 67°32 


or an excess in times of peace of nearly thirteen years. As to the 
number of epidemics, there were 6 in times of peace and only 3 in 
times of war; the range of the epidemics being in peace 124°90 to 
102°13, In war 127°45 to 113°90, so that the maxima and minima in 
the years of war attained a higher level than in the years of peace. 

But I have not yet exhausted all my materials. I have still in 
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reserve forty years of the seventeenth century, of which nineteen 
were years of peace and twenty-one years of war. These groups 
of years yielded the following averages :— 


Nineteen years of peace, 63°75 ; twenty-one years of war, 61°12. 


This gives an excess of little more than two years and a half in 
favour of peace as promoting small pox mortality. 

In the nineteen years of peace there were 4 epidemics ranging 
from 124°40 to 101°81; in the twenty-one years of war 5 epidemics 
ranging from 118:24 to 101°98. 

This comparison then results in but a small excess for times of 
peace as compared with times of war. If now we reckon up the 
aggregate results of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and 
reduce the figures to an average of the sixty-seven years of peace 
and the seventy-three years of war, we obtain the following 
figures :— . 


Sixty-seven years of peace, 78°66 ; seventy-three years of war, 74°95 ; 


or an excess in years of peace of nearly three years and three 
quarters. . 

The number of epidemics in the sixty-seven years of peace was 
19; in the seventy-three years of war, 20: the range in peace 
from 172°71 to 100°10; in war from 183°94 to 101°98. 

On the average, then, of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, years of peace were somewhat more favourable to small 
pox mortality than years of war, though years of war were more 
favourable to epidemics of extreme violence. 

But this statement is true only of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries taken together; for we have but to add the 
figures for years of peace and of war as they occurred in the 
nineteenth century up to the year 1831, in order to have the 
aggregate and average figures once more reversed. We get eighty- 
nine years of peace, with the average 69°90, and eighty-eight years 
of war, with the average 72°73, being a difference on the side of 
war of 2°83, or nearly three years. And if we treat as years of 
peace, or to be more exact, of freedom from serious and prolonged 
external war, the forty-one years from 1841 to 1881 inclusive, we 
obtain for the one hundred and twenty-four years of peace the iow 
average figure of 51°63, against the high average of 72°53 for the 
eighty-eight years of war—a difference of 21°90, or nearly twenty- 
two years. 

But the fact remains (and it is a complete justification of this 
inquiry) that whatever measure we apply, whether we take the 
average death-rate of small pox, or the number of epidemics, or 
their severity, small pox, in the second half of the eighteenth 
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century, was more prevalent in times of war than in times of 
peace. 

Til. Of the application of the foregoing facts to the prevalence 
of small pox in the nineteenth century—the epoch of vaccination. 

It has been seen that if we compare all the years of peace 
which occurred in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries with 
all the years of war, itis in the years of peace that the highest 
average death-rate by small pox occurs. But the figures of the 
second half of the eighteenth century, taken by themselves, yield 
a different result. They represent years of war as more conducive 
to a high death-rate by small pox than years of peace. 

I will first assume that the average figures of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, taken collectively, afford the true response 
to the question—is the state of war more conducive to a high 
death-rate by small pox than the state of peace? and that itis in 
times of peace that the highest mortality prevails ; and I will then 
turn to the figures of the second half of the eighteenth century, 
and inquire how far they modify the conclusions to which the 
earlier figures had conducted us. 

1. The most cursory inspection of the figures which represent 
the death-rates by small pox during the first thirty-one years of the 
present century (when, be it well understood, the mode of collecting 
and reporting the facts underwent no change), must convince us 
that the mortality by small pox in the years of war was much 
higher than in the years of peace. These are the figures :— 








Fifteen years of war, 1801-15,* average... 60°76 
5s peace, 717-31 ADT in. ty: Weasel busi lin 33°90 
Differemes hc, cacti. Bs aactnssee 26°86 

Fifteen years of war, 1801-15, maximum .................. 95°92 
‘, peace, 717-31 ap edakebikistec eons 61°78 
Difference........ Matshcespti seen 34°14 

Fifteen years of war, 1801-15, minimum ........eseees 33°08 
‘ peace, 717-31 bay pees earwes, os 21°36 
WDIMGPRCTIGS Het ccchssetcomtocreaver ee iY 72 





These are very remarkable figures, whether we take them by 
themselves, or compare them with the figures for the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. They represent the average in peace as 
but little in excess of the minimum in war; and the average in war 


* JT have not deducted the short truce brought about by the Peace of Amiens 
in 1802, a year of high death-rate, and I have omitted the year 1816. 
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as little short of the maximum in peace. Reduced to a percentage — 
of the average figures, the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 


yield the percentage 471 as the excess in years of peace, the 


nineteenth century 55°58 as the excess in years of war. It was not, 
therefore, the transition from war to peace that occasioned this 
remarkable decrease of mortality. The figures themselves supply 
an argument of irresistible force against the suggestion that this 
might be the case. 

_ During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the mortality 
from small pox was somewhat greater in times of peace than in 
times of war; in the nineteenth century it was greatly less in the 
years of peace. If then it were alleged by an opponent of vaccina- 
tion, that the transition from war to peace occasioned the remark- 
able reduction of mortality indicated by these figures, the figures 
themselves would furnish a conclusive answer. And yet such an 
allegation, if it were put forward, would not be more unreasonable 
than the unfounded hypothesis that changes of diet, improved 
habits of life, more skilful medical treatment, and sanitary reforms 


and improvements are severally and jointly to be credited with 


these extraordinary contrasts. So that, in raising the question of - 
the influence on small pox mortality of these contrasted states of. 
war and peace, I cannot accuse myself of suggesting an unreason- 
able or needless inquiry. 

2. Nor can any apology be needed for the attempt I now make 
to set forth, and perhaps to account for, the striking contrast which 
the figures of the last half of the eighteenth century, and especially 
those of the last few years of it, present to the figures of the first 
half of it, and of the century preceding. 

We have seen that in the seventeenth and first half of the 
eighteenth centuries the average death-rate by small pox was higher 
in years of peace than in years of war, but that the direct oppo- 
site of this state of things obtained in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, and in the years of war which brought it to a close; but 
the figures for these years of war are not more remarkable than 
those which follow them during thé remainder of the war that 
ended in 1815. I will trace the course of the war and of the peace 
which followed it, taking them in their order. 

In the first year of the war (1793) there was a small pox 
epidemic, marked by the high figure 109°52; in the year following 
it fell little short of 100; and in 1795 it fell below 50; but the year 
that followed (1796) the figure 183°94 was the highest on record. 
In the next year (1797) the death-rate fell to 30°68, to rise in 1798 
to 12872, to fall in 1799 to 61°26, to rise once more in 1800 to 
104"43. 7 , , 

This cluster of epidemics is by no means unique ; for twice before 
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(once in the Seven Years’ War, once in the war with the United 
States, France, Spain, and Holland) we had the same clustering of 
epidemics. ‘T'wo facts, however, distinguish the first eight years of 
our long war with France, The death-rate by small pox attained 
the highest figure on record, and the year 1800 was the last year 
of the full epidemic standard of 100 per 1,000, or 10 per cent. It 
was. the year in which we were busy mustering our soldiers and 
sailors for the descent on Egypt. 

At the year 1800 a line may be said to have been drawn, after 
which no epidemic of the old rate of 10 per cent. occurred. The 
nearest approach to that figure occurred five years later (in 1805), 
when the numbers were 95°92. ‘This was the year of the battle of 
Trafalgar. 

I pause for a moment to observe that though this high figure of 
90 and less than 100 presents itself at comparatively short inter- 
vals, fourteen times in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, it 
was not till after the lapse of sixty-six years, namely, in 1871, that 
a like figure presented itself in the nineteenth century. It was then 
98°37. Here then, after 1805, a second line may be drawn marking 
the date after which the figure of 90 and less than 100 disappears 
from the tables, to reappear once only in the exceptional year 
1871. 

In the seven following years of warfare the figure of 70 (70°74 
and 70°34) shows itself twice; and again, after the year 1812, a 
third. line may be drawn, after which the figure 70 disappears. 
After this, till the end of the war, the highest figure is 51°89. 

During this long war of the revolution, therefore, a progressive 
fall in the death-rate by small pox took place, marked by the 
following figures : — 


After 1796 no epidemic of small pox exceeding 150 per 1,000. 


Sapte bel; 0) nD exceeding 100 per 1,000, 
5 °05 3 ranging between go and 100 per 1,000. 
4 712 : ranging from 70 to 80 per 1,000. 


The extent of the fall is indicated by the two extremes 183°94 and 70°34. 


If now we turn to the years of peace extending from 1816 
to 1831 inclusive, we find the same indications of progressive 
decrease; for the highest figure (61°78) occurs in the year 1825, 
while once only, in the year 1817, did the figure somewhat exceed 
50 (52°63), and once also 40 (40°93). During these years of peace 
we meet with such. figures as 37°59 and 28°97; and a minimum 
igure of 21°36, the last figure of all being 22:22. 

If from these years of war and peace we pass on to the forty- 
one years from 1841 to 1881 inclusive, we see at a glance indica- 
sions in all the figures of the same progressive decrease. With 
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the exception of the year 1871, the highest figure is 35:29; that 
occurs in 1844. In 1877, the next highest figure 32°93 is 
registered; in 1881, 29°24; in 1863, 28°08. 

If for these maxima we substitute the minima, or the average 
figures, the result is substantially the same. A law of progressive 
decrease, subject to the fluctuations which are of the essence of 
epidemics, is stamped upon the figures. The decreased death-rate 
by small pox, which begins in a time of war, continues through the 
years of peace which follow, and again throughout the mixed 
period of forty years, being years of peace frequently interrupted 
by short wars. 

As the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries afford us no other 
example of a decreased mortality so progressive and so consider- 
able, we are forced to the conclusion that some new and powerful 
cause, or combination of causes, acting continually and with ever- 
increasing force, must have come into operation. Vaccination, 
replacing inoculation, and extending its protective influence to an 
ever-increasing section of the population, is the only force which 
fully meets the conditions of the problem. The failure of sanitary 
improvements and reforms to explain the phenomena is obvious, 
and has been elsewhere demonstrated.* 

In bringing this paper to a close, I would point out the fact, as 
one that ought to be borne in mind, that I have treated throughout 
only of foreign wars each of some years’ duration, not of civil 
wars, nor of domestic tumults and troubles, nor of other events 
which may have brought about the formation and dispersion of 
crowds. If all our wars, long and short, our warlike expeditions, 
naval and military, our domestic struggles and troubles,—in a 
word, all the causes that have led to the gathering of crowds, their 
dispersion, and their transference from place to place,—could be 
brought face to face with the figures which indicate epidemics of 
small pox, the results of this comparison of events and figures 
would probably be found to repay the labour involved. 


* See “Two Hundred and Fifty Years of Small Pox in London,” September 
number of the Journal of the Statistical Society, p. 20 et seq. 
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lL—The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1882. 

Tue following report on the Agricultural Returns of Great 
Britain for the year 1882, with summary tables, is given in con- 
tinuation of a series of similar notices to be found in the Society’s 
Journal for previous years :— 


** IT have the honour to submit the agricultural returns of Great 
Britain for the year 1882, with summary returns for Ireland for 
the same year. The data for Great Britain have been collected as 
usual by the officers of the Inland Revenue, while the figures for 
Ireland have been supplied to the Board of Trade by the registrar- 
general for Ireland. The particulars for the Isle of Man and the 
Channel Islands, which are included in the general totals, have 
been collected by officers under the direction of the respective 
governors of those districts. The date for which the returns were 
directed to be obtained in Great Britain, the Isle of Man, and the 
Channel Islands, was the 5th of June. The usual summary for 
Great Britain was published on the 17th of August, subject, of 
course, to slight corrections in the completed return. 

“‘ Returns were this year obtained from 552,000 occupiers of 
land in Great Britain, and from 4,953 owners of live stock only, 
showing an increase of about 1,600 occupiers of land and 92 owners 
of stock. The whole of this increase is in England and Wales, 
where the subdivision of land is noticed in several counties. Some 
slight allowance must, however, be made for the many cases of one 
occupier having several holdings, and making either one or more 
returns at his own convenience, every endeavour being made by the 
departments concerned to render the filling up of the schedules as 
little irksome as possible to the farmers. 

“It is satisfactory to find that the number of persons who 
refuse to assist the Government, or rather tlie public, by supply- 
ing the necessary information continues to decrease, the returns 
obtained by estimate numbering this year 15,595 against 16,452 in 
1881. The acreage of the land so estimated was this year 1,453,000 
compared with 1,584,000 in 1881, 1,641,000 in 1880, and 2,037,000 
in 1877. As has been noticed in previous reports, the great bulk 
—g8 per cent.—of the land from which returns are refused is in 
England, the estimates for Scotland being only of holdings of 6 or 
7 acres each, the occupiers of which speak only Gaelic in many cases. 

‘A special return was obtained last year of the number and 
acreage of unoccupied farms and parts of farms in England and 
Wales. This return has not been continued for the present year, but 
from the reports of the collecting officers of Inland Revenue, there 
seems reason to hope that less land is now uncultivated than in 1881. 
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‘“‘ The following appear to be the general results of the returns 
which have been obtained for Great Britain :— 

‘** The total quantity of land returned in 1882 as under all kinds 
of crops, bare fallow, and grass, amounts to 32,313,000 acres as 
compared with 32,211,000 acres in 1881, or an increase of 100,000 
acres. A great part of this increase is ascribed by the collectors to 
the reclamation of the moor or mountain land, and a small portion 
is due to more correct returns from the many farms which have 
lately changed hands. In some cases of this kind errors arising 
from the use of local measures such as ‘Scotch’ or ‘Cheshire’ 
acres, have also been discovered and rectified. It appears that the 
whole of this increase is in England and Wales, and that Scotland 
shows a smaller cultivated area than last year, there being several 
instances of decrease caused by the conversion of sheep runs into 
deer forests in the counties of Caithness, Ross, and Sutherland. 

‘* Looking at the details of the various crops in Great Britain, 
I have to notice that the area under wheat in 1882 was 3,004,000 
acres, Or 200,000 acres more than in 1881, in which year, however, 
the breadth of wheat was less than had been previously recorded. 
Taking the last fifteen years since 1867, the present wheat area of 
3 million acres is greater than that of the average of four years 
only (1876, 1879, 1880, and 1881) by 100,000 acres, and less than 
the average of the remaining eleven years by nearly half a million 
acres. As regards barley, the area sown was 2,255,000 acres, or a 
decrease of about 190,000 acres from last year, and the smallest 
area since 1869. The substitution of wheat for barley on these 
190,000 acres is generally ascribed by the collectors to the low price 
of the latter, and this low price is further referred to the use of rice, 
maize, &c., in brewing, which has been caused by the alteration of 
the malt tax. It is doubtful, however, whether the unfavourable 
harvest weather of 1881 was not rather the real cause of the poor 
price obtained for barley during the past malting season. Oats 
covered 2,834,000 acres, showing a slight decrease from 1881, 
although the breadth is above the average. In rye there is a large 
increase, but it is only an insignificant crop in this country. Beans 
and peas show little variation, and the total area under corn crops is 
thus brought up to 8,833,380 acres, or within 15,000 acres of 1881, the 
average of the last ten years being, however, half a million acres more. 

“Turning to green crops, potatoes were planted on 541,000 
acres, showing a decrease of 7 per cent., which is attributed to the 
unremunerative prices caused by the large crops of last year. 
Turnips and mangold have somewhat declined, and vetches and 
other unenumerated green crops have increased, making the total 
area of green crops 3,476,000 acres—a decrease of 1 per cent. from 
last year, but identical with the figures of 1880. As regards the 
minor crops, fax covered only 5,000 acres, or about a third of its 
area ten years ago, and hops were planted on 66,c00 acres, but it 
must be feared that a crop is being picked from a smaller acreage. 
Bare fallow shows little change since last year; the average area of 
land left uncropped has, however, been about 25 per cent. greater 
in the last four years than in the preceding five years, before the 
agricultural depression became severe. Clover and rotation grasses 
covered 4,327,000 acres, or 15,000 acres less than in 1881; but on 
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the other hand permanent pasture amounted to 14,822,000 acres, 
being 180,000 acres more than last year, and 2 million acres in 
excess of the grass area ten years ago. In 1872 permanent pasture 
represented 40 per cent. of the whole area of cultivated land, as 
compared with 46 per cent. at the present time. Meanwhile corn 
crops have fallen from 31 to 27 per cent., and green crops from 
12 to 11 per cent. of the total. 

‘‘ Orchards and market gardens in Great Britain again show an 
increased area, covering respectively 187,000 and 48,000 acres, and 
the collectors report that although land in the neighbourhood of 
large towns is continually being absorbed for building, the demand 
for fruit and vegetables causes the extension of fruit plantations 
and market gardens. 

‘“‘ As regards live stock, the number of cows and heifers in milk 
or in calf is nearly the same as last year, but there is a decrease of 
7 per cent. in other cattle of 2 years old and above. Young cattle 
are only 8,000 more than in 1881, so that the total numbers of 
cattle amount to 5,807,000, or 104,000 less than last year. Several 
of the collectors ascribe the falling off in 2 year-old cattle to their 
being ready for the butcher at an earlier age than formerly. The 
mild winter and consequent abundance of grass in the spring 
months are also mentioned as the cause of more cattle being 
slaughtered before the date of the returns, and the want of ready 
cash by the farmers is further noticed. 

“ All these reasons are again put forward to explain the con- 
tinued diminution in the numbers of sheep of 1 year old and above, 
which were this year 15,574,000 as compared with 16,143,000 in 
1881. Unlike last year, however, when the decrease of 2,000,000 
was nearly equally divided between sheep and lambs, there is this 
year a satisfactory increase of 300,000 in the number of lambs, 
thus reducing the total decrease in sheep and lambs to 260,000, or 
about 1 per cent. Pigs numbered 2,510,000, as compared with 
2,048,000 in 1881—an increase of 22 per cent., which is variously 
ascribed to the cheapness of potatoes and barley meal, the cessation 
of disease, and to the growing prejudice in this country against 
American bacon and pork, due to the fear of trichinosis. Man 
farmers are also said to have taken advantage of the fecundity of 
the pig to replace the losses of so many sheep by disease. 

‘* Lastly, there is a small decrease in the number of agricultural 
horses, and also in brood mares and foals. 

“Turning now to the figures of the crops and live stock in 
Ireland, we find slightly different changes from those in the returns 
for Great Britain. The total cultivated area has decreased by 
nearly 100,000 acres, being now 15,212,000 acres compared with 
15,304,000 acres in 1881. The diminution is shared pretty equally 
among corn crops, green crops, flax, and rotation grasses, and the 
small addition to permanent pasture in Ireland has not been suf- 
ficient to counterbalance these deficiencies as in Great Britain. As 
regards corn crops, wheat was sown on 153,000 acres or about the 
same breadth as last year. Barley shows a decrease from 211,000 
to 188,000 acres, and oats, the most important crop, a very slight 
increase from 1,392,000 to 1,397,000 acres, thus making with the 
minor crops a total of 1,757,000 acres under corn crops against 
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1,777,000 in 1881. In green crops, potatoes were planted on 
838,000 acres compared with 854,000 acres last year, and turnips 
occupied about the same area—294,000 acres, and the total, in- 
cluding mangold, carrots, &c., amounts to 1,249,000 acres. Flax 
shows a considerable decrease, occupying only 114,000 acres com- 
pared with 147,000 acres in 1881. Rotation grasses covered 
1,962,000 acres, and permanent pasture 10,110,000 acres against 
10,092,000 last year. 

“As regards live stock, horses numbered 482,000, or 7,000 less 
than in 1881. Milk cows and heifers show a small increase, other 
2 year-old cattle a decrease, and young cattle a satisfactory increase 
of 3 per cent., making the total number of cattle 3,987,000, or 
I per cent. more than last year. Both sheep and lambs have, how- 
ever, diminished, and the numbers are now nearly 30 per cent. less 
than ten years ago. On the other hand pigs were 1,430,000 in 
number, having increased by 30 per cent. from last year, and nearly 
70 per cent. since 1880. The same causes that bave led to so large an 
increase in pigs in Great Britain appear to have operated in Ireland. 

‘* Taking, then, the figures for the whole of the United Kingdom, 
including the Isle of Man and Channel Islands, the variations from 
the returns of last year are not very important as regards the total 
cultivated area. Corn and green crops and rotation grasses have a 
less acreage, but permanent pasture shows an important increase, 
mainly due to the English and Welsh returns. Pigs are much 
more numerous in each division of the United Kingdom, their 
increase about counterbalancing the falling off in cattle and sheep. 

“The following table shows a comparison of the principal 
fioures for the United Kingdom, including the Isle of Man and 
Channel Islands :— 





Increase (+) 








_ Acreage. 1882. 1881. or Decrease (—). 
Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total cultivated area... 47,655,230 | 47,646,112 + 9,118 
Fide Os COPD: CTOPBOR Le nssahiaisd 10,620,196 | 10,654,697 — 34,501 
PL PTCEL soe OU fo bcceriy eons. 4,748,257 4,803,211 — 54,954 
Se OPACLUNV ER: OLOI aes. te oe sts.. 6,333,064 6,384,172 — 51,108 
» of permanent pasture........ 24,963,205 | 24,767,767 + 195,438 
Live Stock. Nos. Nos. Nos. 
LOSS ee lec SEE SAR 1,905,317 1,923,619 — 18,302 
BIS 2 8S) Recetas Wk A Tey et San re 9,832,417 9,905,013 — 42,596 
neh tt) ke Oy Ee a RO RE a 275448,220 | 27,896,273 — 448,053 
Me. 68 be’ ie By: Ee SEN aN Oe 3,956,495 3,149,173 + 807,322 





“‘ T have next to notice the usual table prepared for this report, 
showing the relative course of agriculture in the counties of Hng- 
land, arranged in two divisions of chiefly grazing and corn-growing 
counties. The grazing, or western, division, it may be explained, 
includes twenty-one counties: — Northumberland, Cumberland, 
Durham, Westmoreland, York (North and West Ridings), Lan- 
caster, Chester, Derby, Stafford, Leicester, Salop, Worcester, Here- 
ford, Monmouth, Gloucester, Wilts, Dorset, Somerset, Devon, and 
Cornwall. The corn, or eastern, division, includes twenty-one 
counties :—-York (Hast Riding), Lincoln, Nottingham, Rutland, 
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Huntingdon, Warwick, Northampton, Cambridge, Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Bedford, Bucks, Oxford, Berks, Hants, Hertford, Essex, Middlesex, 
Surrey, Kent, and Sussex. Although the number of the counties 
is the same in each of these groups, the total acreage is larger in 
the grazing than in the corn division, in the ratio of 53 to 47 per 
cent. of the total acreage under crops and grass in England. The 


following is the table :— 


Acreage under Crops, and Number of Inve Stock, in Grazing Counties and 
in Corn Counties of England, and Percentages of the Totals in England 
in Grazing and Corn Counties respectively. 





In Grazing Counties. 










Acreage 
and 
Number. 
Total acreage returned 
under all kinds of cmp f 13,207,955 
bare fallow, and grass ........ 
Acreage under— 
59 VEC SIG Ua ier pane ON 997,436 
SRBLI OV Se cecsqenesn tate? wocktantcbnvespe: .| 628,951 
lineata liat, Mamet ede ld 834,773 
BGS iL. TER ah ie hee ee 16,184: 
Beans At. 2 iki koe. 104,071 
CAS. wapeecttaictnc: Si ae eee 53,528 


Total under seg 2,634,943 





COM CYOPS crrcesse. 

P Otatbes Ps.ccre lr pee es 195,349 
Turnips and swedes............0.. 651,409 
May pOl divi dis kiisoicspeentpsesesin 89,656 
RPUOUR BM cies de ase sote asd auarees 2,915 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape. 53,169 
Vetches, lucerne, &c. ..........-. 117,565 


Clover and othe: grass 


nndér rotation .....2:...4.20. I 1,343,891 





crops and grass under 


PO UAL OMS eae eect eee en ae 


Total under above green 
2,453,954 





Bare fallow (444. b.. Rise eee 284,087 
Permanent pasture .........0.0000. 7,824,522 
MBO 5553s; egos Hae eee 1,473 
TAOS csactesaielieccad wr anite teen ane 8,976 
AJPOUALUS, WCU «cates sean ete, 137,164 
WY GORE OOS AU Asc oetomtnstne mere *761,892 
N kod of horses used solely 372,813 

Or ReTiculbure Bash wake 

Number of horses unbroken 
and mares for breeding . i 176,040 
Niuia bét Of »Catele..5..x0ceeseopese: 2,684,418 
4 BROS eae meee 7,797,534 
1,067,689 


x6 PILSEN ee | 


Percentage 
of Total 
for England. 


53°4 





445 








mayen Qw 
wPMNW COQC 
OnmWOW 





48°3 


56°3 
65°8 
ok iy 
50°3 


* As returned in L881. 





In Corn Counties. 


Acreage 
and 
Number. 


11,528,237 


1,832,055 
1,228,591 
698,679 
30,433 
305,369 
189,250 


4,284,377 





136,894 


811,415 | 


235,882 
8,917 
90,024: 
271,327 


1,202,381 


2,756,840 





450,547 
3,976,206 
3,624. 
56,643 
45,539 
*704,146 





399,241 


136,401 


1,397,317 
7,150,460 
1,054,936 








Percentage 
of Total 
for England. 


46°6 


64°7 
66°. 
45°6 
65°3 
746 
78°0 


61°9 





41°2 
55°5 
72°5 
75°4 
62°9 
69°8 


47°2 


43°7 
34°2 
47°8 
49°7 
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Acreage of each Description of Crop in Grazing and Corn Counties 
of England, and Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage in each 
Division under each Description of Crop. 











In Grazing Counties. In Corn Counties. 
Percentage of Percentage of 
Acreage. be eee Acreage. it a eae ae 
in the Division. in the Division. 
Acreage under— 
RVOTEN ONO e.h.dcscess tees s 2,634,943 19°9 4,284,377 39° 
Rrreetict, gon) MatGAR Ss. Anas. 1,110,063 8°4 1,554,459 13% 
Clover and other grass E 3 
under rotation ........ } 1,548,591 a ie 1,202,381 ae 
SADE TAM OW i dycssacsscinetendne 284,087 a2 450,547 3°9 
Permanent pasture ........ 7,824,522 59°2 3,976,206 34°5 





“ On comparing the figures with those of the last year or two, 
the variation in the distribution of the crops between the two 
great divisions are very slight except in a few instances. Thus in 
the corn crops the percentage in the grazing counties is now 38'1, 
against 37°9 last year and 37°38 in 1880, wheat being now 35°3 in 
the grazing counties compared with 35:1 in 1881] and 34°8 in 
1880. 


‘* There are a few variations in certain green crops, but the total 
percentages of such crops are the same as last year. In bare fallow 
the proportion in the corn counties has again increased; the per- 
centage in these counties being now 61°3, against 60°8 in 1881, 
59°3 in 1880, and 55:2 in 1878. 

‘Flax has decreased most in the grazing counties, and the 
percentage there this year is only 28-9, compared with 31°6 last 
year and 36:0 in 1880. As regards live stock, there is again little 
difference, but the increase in pigs is most marked in the grazing 
counties, the proportionate number in this division being now 50°3, 
against 48°9 in 1881 and 47°5 in 1880. 

‘“‘ Comparative tables have been added, according to the practice 
of the last three years, showing the imports of food, the prices of 
agricultural produce, and other particulars for a series of years, 
These tables are in continuation of parliamentary returns which 
have been prepared in the department from time to time in con- 
sequence of special demands which have arisen, and may be assumed 
to contain information on points in which farmers and those con- 
nected with the agricultural interests are concerned. 

“The return of the crops and live stock in British possessions 
and foreign countries have not been included with this report for 
some years, as the figures are annually published in the Statis- 
tical Abstracts relating respectively to the colonies and to foreign 
countries. With a view, however, of quoting briefly the principal 
results in the Australasian colonies and in the United States, special 
application has again been made to the heads of the statistical 
departments in Australasia, and the valuable monthly reports on 
the condition of the crops and live stock prepared by the Depart- 
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ment of Agriculture at Washington have been consulted with 
reference to agriculture in America. 

“ As regards the Dominion of Canada, it is to be regretted that 
no annual returns of acreage and stock are obtained, but statistics 
of cereal productions have been collected in the important province 
of Ontario for the present year, which show an area of 1,764,000 
acres under wheat, with an estimated crop of 30,784,000 bushels, 
or 17 bushels to the acre. There were also 835,000 acres of barley, 
estimated to produce 20,142,000 bushels, or 24 bushels per acre, 
and 1,426,000 acres of oats, with a produce of 41,651,000 bushels, 
or 29 bushels to the acre. With respect to wheat only, we can 
compare the returns for Ontario obtained by the Dominion Govern- 
ment (in 1870), when 1,366,000 acres produced 14,233,000 bushels. 
The increase from that year is thus nearly 30 per cent. in acreage, 
and more than 100 per cent. in yield. 

‘“‘ Returns have been received from all the Australasian colonies, 
and in regard to corn crops we find that the area under wheat at 
the last harvest was 3,361,000 acres, or little less than last year. 
The average yield, however, for the whole of Australasia was less 
than g bushels to the acre; South Australia, with a breadth of 
17 million acres, averaging less than 5 bushels, Victoria 9 bushels, 
and New Zealand alone 223 bushels per acre. Barley is not an 
important crop, and amounted only to 106,000 acres, with a yield 
of 2 million bushels. Oats occupied 438,000 acres, principally in 
Victoria and New Zealand, where the produce was respectively 
24 and 28 bushels to the acre. Maize is largely grown only in New 
South Wales and Queensland, although it is now being tried in 
New Zealand. Its yield in New South Wales was 5 million bushels, 
or about 45 bushels to the acre. Potatoes were planted on 98,000 
acres in Australasia, and produced about 3% tons to the acre, the 
New Zealand average being nearly 53 tons. In spite of the phyl- 
loxera in Huropean wine-growing countries, there has been little 
increase in the production of Australian wine, of which 13 million 
gallons were made from 15,000 acres of vineyards. 

‘Turning to the live stock, we find nearly a million and a 
quarter horses in Australasia. Horned cattle numbered about 
85 millions compared with 4,700,000 ten years ago, the increase 
being mainly in Queensland, where there are now 35 million cattle 
against about 1 million in 1871. The number of sheep has also 
risen considerably of late years, and now amounts to about 
745 million, of which New South Wales owns 33 million. Pigs 
show a small decrease from last year, but they number 904,000 
compared with 737,000 ten years ago. 

‘“‘ With respect to the United States, the latest returns show in 
some important States an increase in the acreage under winter 
wheat, while the acreage of spring wheat has declined about 12 per 
cent. The total area under wheat is estimated to be little less than 
last year, when it was 37,709,020 acres. Maize, which covered 
64,262,025 acres last year, shows an increase of more than 4 per 
cent., or fully 25 million acres. Barley, 1,967,510 acres last year, 
appears to occupy much the same area. Oats, 16,831,600 acres 
last year, have increased about 7 per cent. No information has 
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been received as to the acreage of rye this year; in 1881 the 
breadth was 1,789,100 acres. The returns of the yield of these 
crops have not yet been received, but the reports issued by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, state both the winter 
and spring wheat crops to be more favourable than for several 
years past. The yield of wheat in 1881 was 380,280,090 bushels, 
or 10°! bushels per acre. It is thought probable that the yield for 
the present year is about 520 million bushels, or an average of 
nearly 14 bushels per acre. The yield of maize last year was 
1,194,916,000 bushels, or 18°6 bushels per acre. The condition of 
the crop in August was higher than at the corresponding date in 
1881, and it is anticipated that a larger yield will be secured. The 
yields of other crops in 1881 were as follows :—barley 41,161,330 
bushels, or 20°9 bushels per acre; oats 416,481,000 bushels, or 
24°7 bushels per acre; rye 20,704,950 bushels, or 11°6 bushels per 
acre; the Department of Agriculture states that the above cereal 
estimates for 1881 show a more general reduction in yield than for 
many years past, and that there has been a corresponding reduction 
in the surplus stock of corn and wheat held in hand. The latest 
returns which have been received with regard to live stock in the 
United States are those for December, 1880, viz., horses 11,429,626 ; 
mules 1,720,731; cattle 33,306,355; sheep 43,576,899; pigs 
36,247,603. Since then there has doubtless been a considerable 
falling off in the number of pigs, caused by disease and the inferior 
corn crop of last year, and the exports of bacon and pork as well 
as other animal produce have decreased materially during the past 
year.” 
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APPENDIX. 


TaBLe A.—T'otal Area and Acreage under each kind of Crop, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; 
and 4th June, 1881, in each Division of Great Britain, with similar 





England. Wales. Scotland. 


1882.4 1881. 1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 


ToTAL AREA AND ACREAGE UNDER OCoRN Crops, 

















Acres. Acres, Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
Total ECU: sik so debe Mncpsdp oats tim nesamaebad tewena's Cabs cues eeeee ane 32,597, 32,597, 4,722, 4,722, 19,467, 19,467, 
» acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass ... | 24,736, 24,664, 2,793, | 25785, 4,784, 4,763, 
Corn Crops— 
Wheat.......0.. SPER fi ea E Ea Me oe OM ER alee eos oe 2,829, 2,641, 95, 90, 79, 
Barley (or hereys.saseaneed shi -gyikave+ semen teh eoonschcuchehs 1,858, 2,030, 136, 142, 262, 
WPeB ted cogs oe Rasieses canes saratrone caaeseteek renee casisert oyhe 1,533, 243, | 1,049, 
TLV © fovcdiceass Meee bes cta yates nee ruspalccsaiteaees cancoaest Ane 47, : 8, 
IBC ATIS Me cie te Pace oooretatee vomeais neo rrmeistes + oo neahiatedscleoalinn dequeue 409, 3, 25; 
GAS 7 SoooasssstaastencnahateheeeisenecedsDvescqantaeeset eave’ vas 243, 2, 2, 
Total of corn crops ..... Bhan theres 5: 6,919, 482, 7 1,425, 
Green Crops— 
TRIS ETTORE RS RIE Meet Seu fe la 332, 43, 167, 
TUTUIPS AMO SWEAES Qo, cccrl yee aaatuytocseegea cashselen ander 1,463, 66, 494, 
IM anigOldh se satatbet ek a. care! das scasesivacdveantasenende sheen 326, peuat ( 2, 
WATRO CS wires scnenespacecccic ace cotcaclees ved scneePaccenceeuastes 12. 1, fe 
Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape.........,.0..csee.cessseccees 143, 1 5; 
Vetches and other green crops, except clover or 
PTASS) Revacctoesesercroadcteters ot seesere: <1 secssasccecuren j 389, 1, 1 
eLotalhouenreciwiClopac.enccssnesteceseres 2,665, 125, 687, 
Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation ............ 2,546, 33], 1,467, 1,462, 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up in rota- » 
tion (exclusive of heath or mountain land) ..cees 5 11,801, Ajelb, 1,184, Le 
Dilan cee seurunct sess tore aie seep ccen snasmaseueedadacanesesenspeegees 5; — — =— 
ELS Noor terres eres pea ctsueh wh wy sd asedehon acowets ndcasusnsete 66, ag “ = 
Bare fallow or uncropped arable land ..................06 735, 3l, it, 20, 












































Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. ......... 7772, 772, 735 72, 144, 
Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding O72 322, 65, 66, 47, 
otal. of MOrses sese,tsesetececes-ce cece 1,084, 1,094, 138, 138, igl, 
Cattle— | . ; 
Cows and heifers in milk or in Calf ..........seccosseeee le tsOtS, 1,621, 260, 260, 390, 
Other cattle— 
2 wvearsiOlageand 'ADOVE.:...s.cascsecsecessaneessecss sss TO2)7, 1,103, 114, 133, 252, 
Wnder.2 yearsof age \icci-ss.crosussescctssssecesesscons 1,437, 1,436, 268, 262, 439, 
Total of cattle ......cssrssesdecoses rie | 4,082, | 4,160, | 64s, | 655, | 1,081, | 1,096, 
Sheep— 
iL yeab Old and BHOVE Wiis ceestscvossosccot hes sumebereecenes 1053035 9,819, 1,745.) LTT (4520; 4,558, 
Mander Tay ear Oil eas cccatayeuaak esse oeeacete ee ee | 5,635, 5,564, G73, 696, | 2,338, 2,178, 
Totalof sheep ..:ii..scosakhveceqecsens 14,948, 15,383, | 2,518, | 2,467, ] 6,854, 6,731, 
BLOBS oe Sava vs cben binds caevs cuba: cPaannianp shuntdeah tues seat etude 2,123, 1,733, 234, 192, 154, 





* From Returns prepared by the Registrar-General for Ireland, and laid before Parliament. 
RR RS SET SS SSS SEBS ES SSE TREES ST ISS ERE AR BSE SE ER I I EE SS ET TAS 
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and Number of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pigs, as returned upon the 5th June, 1882, 
Particulars for Ireland,* and with Total for United Kingdom. (000’s omitted.] 


United Kingdom, 









































































Great Britain. Treland. including Isle of Man 
and Channel Islands. 
1882. 1881. 1882. | 1881. 1882. 1881. 
‘GreEeNn Crops, Bare Fatiow, Grass, &e. 
f 
| | Acres. Acres. Acres. | Acres. Acres. Acres. 
| | 56,786, 56,786, | 20,820, | 20,820, | 77,800, 77,800, | Total area 
|| 3,313, 32,212, | 15,212, | 15,304, | 47,655, 47,646, » acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass 
| j Corn Crops— 
| 3,004, 2,806, 153, 154, 3,164, 2,967, Wheat 
1h 2,255, 2,442, 188, 211, | 2,452, 2,663, Barley or bere 
| 2,334, 2,901, 1,397, 1,392, 4,245, 4,307, Oats 
56, 2, 8, 8, 64, 49, Rye 
437, 440, 10, i, 447, 451, Beans 
247, 217, I, 1, 248, 218, Peas 
, 8,833, 8,848, | 1,757, | L777, | 10,620, | 10,655, | Total of corn crops 
Green Crops— 
541, 579, 838, 854, | 1,388, 1,443, Potatoes 
2,036, 294, 295, | 2,320, 2,341, Turnips and swedes 
3d, 349, +26, +45, 371, 395, Mangold 
14, 16, $3, $4, 17, 20, Carrots 
150, 143, 43, 35, 193, 178, Cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
413, 388, 35, 36, 450, 426, Mead and other green crops, except clover or 
76, 3,511, | 1,249, | 1,269,] 4,748, 4,803, | Total of green crops 
4,327, 4,342, | 1,962, | 1,998, 6,384, | Clover, sanfoin, and grasses under rotation 
Permanent pasture or grass not broken up inrotation 
Q a) grass no p inrota 
p82, 14,648, | 10,110, | 10,092, | 24,9631 ed oe (exclusive of heath or mountain land) 
8; Ws 114, 147, 119, 154, | Flax 
66, 65, — _— 66, 65, | Hops 
"84, 796, at, 21, 806, 818, | Bare fallow or uncropped arable land 
ES SP SE ST SE SS IEE TEA 
THE 5TH JUNE, 1882, AND 4TH JuN#E, 1881. 
Horses (including ponies), as returned by occupiers 
of land— 
98 Used solely for purpose of agriculture, &c. 
es ks 1,905 380% Unbroken horses and mares kept solely for breeding 
1,414, 489, 1,905, 1,924, | Total of horses 
2,267, 2,270, 1,399, | 1,390, 3,682, 3,677, Cows and heifers in milk or in calf 
Other cattle— 
1,396, 1,506, 86, 9015 I 2,277; 2,412, 2 years of age and ahove 
2,144, 2,136, W702, al 2.6633 3,873, 3,816, Under 2 years of age 
5,807, 5,912, 3,987, | 3,954, 9,832, 9,905, | Total of cattle 
15,574, 16,148, 1,934, | 2,099, | 17,539, 18,274, 1 year old and above 
8,746, 8,438, Ero 1,160, 9,909, 9,622, Under 1 year old 
Be). 420, 24,581, 3,071, | 3,259, | 27,448, 27,896, | Total of sheep 
2,510, 2,048, | 1,430, | 1,088, 3,956, 3,149, | Pigs 


+ Including beet root. 


PO SO a SP AS A ST TE EP EE TL, TIES IEICE ESSER SEI TP IM ES SER LOPE LE DOO ELL OTL ADE PIT A LIES ATE A ROCA 


= Including parsnips. 
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TaBLE B.—Percentage of Total Cultivated Acreage under Various Kinds of Crops, and | 
and Number of each Kind of Live Stock to every 100 Acres 












England. Scotland. 





1882. | 1881. 1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 





PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL CULTIVATED ACREAGE 


PI OAR) ies cesdonrteuenanndscsmsutannsenepeny es 


CrromCEOTS Mawes Rul yews at 10°8 10°9 4°5 40 14°4 14°8 
BORO ES LOW “ype cscnde casbevaet tes lasint store 2°9 3° 1°0 rar 0°4: o'74 
Grass— 
Clover, &c., under rotation ........ 10°3 FO'3 11°2 T?'9 30°7 30.7 
Permanent pasture ou... 47°7 47°3 65°8 65°2 24°7 24°6 
MOK SOKOT A cu Nitcorvetscse-radeton| OAM OD 0°3 0-0 ooo) 0°0 o°O 


Corn crops (including beans and 28-0 Bass 17°5 19°3 29°8 29°6 uel | 











BAY LORE Ne tnt Be thes caren sates enntvanscassaag 40°9 19°5 18°7 5°6 5°3 
ATlOYy AP DOTO Gis x. cestiesiestisavaes sadoses 26'8 ry fa 29°5 18°4: 19°3 
APIS OAL MG eds Nn i rae ape aon 22°2 51°3 FOR 73°6 93°4 
Evo RPA Ade Ashi cont sheuts sseactiearapicary: 0°7 0°4 O°4 0°6 0'5 
SANS tee yest tel meter toaster cir Saat 5°9 0°6 0's Tee 1*4 
POR), 4. fete ssicsstsmcceerre Nisei ome seer helene 3°5 0°5 O'4 O-1 oe 
LOU) ids sdnastesnncdateereverae 100°0 100°0 100°0 | 100°0 | t1o00°o 
PERCENTAGE OF ToTAL ACREAGE OF GREEN CROPS 
EO CAL ORM mca hac Perera assy oyncrort oes: 12°5 13°O 23)5 ela e4tt 24:3 26°9 
Turnips and swedes 0... 54°9 ROT 54°4 ete 71°9 69°97 
Blangolag.x, Gen vuntininivasce ost it x: 12°2 12°97 5°3 5°9 0°2 0°3 
Cdrvotsui ind BO eee, nets 0°4 O°5 0°3 0°3 0°2 o°2 
Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape ........ 5°4 51 1°0 09 0°8 O°5 
Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
green crop, except clover or 14°6 13°6 5°5 5°5 2°6 2°4 
7g PPO, Bo oe Pte be Ba beter 
Total -.o..taMiahe = 100°0 100°O 100°0 1c0"O 100-0 100°O 





NUMBER OF EACH KIND oF LIVE STOCK TO EVERY 


ELOY SOG S crlasstoccssueecysssveeovissentsonchetieet 44, 4°4 49 4°9 4:0 4°1 
POMEL IO Fst acaicipiasodacesenet stone gentrensesonets 16°5 16°9 23°1 aos 22°6 23°0 
PG OPI acts cosprurinngeratraansnnsstoned>peieitese eh 60°4 62°4 90°1 88°6 143°3 I41°3 
Pia eh ie) a vcasiciick sobpeentaton aranenniabt 8°6 7°O 8°4 6°9 3°2 2°6 


¥. 
a 
‘is 
uF 
ve 
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of the Acreage of Corn and Green Crops under the several Descriptions of such Crops, 
under Cultivation, in each of the Years 1882 and 1881. 





Great Britain. 





~ 1882. 





United Kingdom, 


including Isle of M: 
he fand Channel liland, 
1881. 1882. 1881. 1882. 1881. 





UNDER VARIOUS KINDS OF CROPS IN EACH YEAR. 
































Corn crops (including beans and 





ee eery et 11-61) 1i°ee bees 
peas) 
10°8 10°9 82 8-3 9°9 Io"! Green crops 
2°4 a5 0-1 O71 ey iy, Bare fallow 
Grass— 
13°4 4375 12°9 13°2 13°4 13°4: Clover, &c., under rotation 
4.5°9 45°4. 66°5 5°9 52°4 S26 Permanent pasture 
O02 “l= 02 0°7 IO 0:4: O°4 Other crops 
100-0 100°0 100-0 1o0'o = 100°0 100°0 Total 
UNDER EACH KIND OF Corn CROP IN EACH YEAR 
34-0 aL S7 27°9 Wheat 
25°5 Bhd 10°7 25°0 Barley or bere 
32°1 32°8 79°5 40°4 Oats 
0°6 O's 0°4 0°5 Rye 
5°0 5°0 0°6 42 Beans 
2°8 2°4 Ol 2°0 Peas 
100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 Total 
UNDER EACH KIND OF GREEN CROP IN EACH YEAR. 
15°6 16°5 6473 29°2 30°1 Potatoes 
58°2 58°0 aa 49°0 48°7 Turnips and swedes 
9°6 9°9 WS 78 8°2 Mangold 
0-4 O74. O°3 0°4 O°4 Carrots 
43 4°I Fy) 4°1 4°64 Cabbages, kohl-rabi, and rape 
{ Vetches, lucerne, and any other 
3:9 LE°T 2°9 9°5 8°9 1 green crop, except clover or 
grass 
100-0 0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 100°0 Total 
100 ACRES UNDER Crops, FatLow AND GRASS. 
4 4, 4°4 3°2 52 40 4°0 Horses 
18°0 18°4 26°2 25°8 20°6 20°8 Cattle 
75°3 46°3 20°2 ey tae 57°6 58°6 Sheep 
78 6"4 9°4 a1 8°3 6°6 Pigs 
VOL. XLV. PART IVY. 28 
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TABLE C.— Total Acreage under Crops, Bare Fallow, and Grass ; and Acreage under Corn 
Land), in England, Wales, and Scotland 


Total Acreage under— 


Crops, Bare Fallow, 
and Grass— 


England 
Wales 


Pee e eee erssereee 
Peet ewe ewer ecerene 


Semen eeeeeeenee 
ee 


Ce a) 


Co 


Green Crops— 
England 
Wales 


ween rene eeeene 


Clover, &e.— 
England 
Wales 


Oe er eer sneer ceneee 


Cen a 


omen eee weeerees 


Total Acreage of— 
Arable Land— 

England 

Wales 


Comore eet eeeenee 
Seen eewerreeeeerenes 


Cece newer reneees 


Permanent Pasture— 
England 
Wales 


Pere e reer esceoes 


Poem meee re net eeeenes 


Peco reeeeeeerers 


Cece eewereereeee 








1873. 








Acres. 


23,893,558 
2,647,080 
4,561,982 








31,102,620 





7,501,718 
536,786 
1,420,429 








9,458,928 





2,749,318 
133,232 
693,936 





3,576,486 





2,678,311. 
360,555 
1,327,952 








4,366,818 





13,655,744 
1,065,495 
3,465,452 








18,186,691 





10,237,814 
1,581,585 
1,096,530 








12,915,929 


Miscellanea. 


1874. 








Acres. 
24,008,368 
2,678,730 
4,579,821 








31,266,919 





7,505,076 
516,001 


1,410,413 








9,431,499 


2,764,182 


131,956 
685,132 








3,581,270 


2,618,655 
365,078 
1,357,009 








4,340,742 





13,570,219 
1,045,188 


354735599 


18,088,907 











10,438,149 
1,633,542 
1,106,321 








13,178,012 


1875. 


Acres. 


24,112,309 
2,696,143 
4,607,898 








31,416,350 





7 528,543 
512,178 
1,410,929 


9,451,650 


[ Dec. 


1876. 


Acres. 


24,201,622 
2712097 
4,637,893 





31,461,052 


4,288,186 
498,968 


1,407,515 


95194.669 


2,848,473 
131,085 
684,549 


3,664,107 





2,608,106 
360,596 
1,385,369 


4,354,071 





13,576,026 
1,029,830 . 
3,497,873 


18,103,729 





10,536,283 
1,666,313 
1,110,025 








13,312,621 


25752434 
129,466 


689,974 





1877. 





Acres. 


24,312,033 
2,731,159 
4,669,221 


7,302,772 
494,678 
1,412,679 


9,210,129 


2,759,174 
129,535 
696,137 


3,571,874 





2,737,103 
360,159 
1,393,011 





4,540,273 





13,512,993 
1,014,151 


3,508,524 
18,035,668 








10,688,629 
1,697,946 © 
1,129,369 





13,515,944 


3,584,846 





2,737,387 
351,797 


31,712,413 


| 


| 
i 
{ 


1,405,032 





13,454,017 
998,876 
3,531,165 





10,858,016 
1,732,283 
1,138,056 


—_ 


13,728,355 


4,494,216 | 


17,984,058 | 





| 
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Crops, Green Crops, Clover, &c., and Permanent Pasture (exclusive of Heath and Mountain 
am each Year from 1873 to 1882 inclusive. 


1878. 


Acres. 


| 24,417,815 
2,746,511 





7;274,811 
491,868 










7 9,167,646 


2,680,983 
122,708 


3,491,010 


2,785,097 
356,486 


4,573,107 


| 13,408,235 
998,310 


jj ———_., 


| 17,943,236 


| 11,009,580 
1,748,201 


| 13,911,296 


4,690,206 


} 31,854,532 


1,400,967 


687,319 





1,431,524 





3,536,691 





1,153,515 


1879. 


* Acres. 


24,508,882 
2,758,743 
4,718,159 


31,975,784 


AAAS 122 
481,577 
1,390,535 


2,736,488 
126,951 
690,879 


2,674,949 
347,473 
1,450,951 





4,473,373 


13,270,356 
984,932 
3,553,772 





11,233,526 
1,773,811 
1,159,387 





14,166,724 


8,985,234 


3,554,318 





17,809,060 





1880. 








Acres. 
24,596,266 
2,767,516 
4,738,127 








32,101,909 





6,993,699 
478,116 


1,403,887 








8,875,702 


256595134 
120,073 


697;446 








354-76,653 





2,646,241 
3325353 
1,455,745 








454345339 


13,134,410 
961,766 


355785774 
17,674,950 


11,461,856 
1,805,750 


1,1593353 
14,426,959 


1881. 





Acres. 


24,663,937 
2,784,963 
4,762,612 








32,211,512 





6,960,958 
482,315 
1,404,703 








8,847,976 


2,681,953 
124,550 
704,065 








3,510,568 





2,548,952 
331,401 
1,461,932 





4,342,285 


13,008,112 
969,550 
3,590,453 








17,568,115 


11,655,825 
1,815,413 
1,172,159 








14,648,397 








1882. 








Acres. 


24,736,192 
25793346 
4,783,833 








3453135371 


6,919,320 
488,890 
1,425,170 








8,833,380 





2,664,522 


124,447 
686,691 








354.75,660 


2,546,272 
dh ei a. 
1,466,916 





453275392 





12,935,464 
956,289 
355993943 








17,491,696 





11,800,728 
1,837,057 
1,183,890 








14,821,675 


Total Acreage under— 


Crops, Bare Fallow, 
and Grass-— 


England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 


Corn. Crops— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 


Green Crops— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 


Clover, &c.— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 


Total Acreage of — 
Arable Land— 
England 
Wales 
Scotland 


Total 
Permanent Pasture— 
England 


Wales 
Seotland 


Total 
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Taste D.—Summary of Total Acreage under each Principal Crop, and of the Number 


Principal Crops. 


Wheat....<, Scotland ............ 


England ........:... 
Barley or NMC EC) See Sie abs 


Bere 


Rotation 


Great Britain... 


Great Britain 
England............ 
Wroales nud .cccast 
Potatoes < Scotland............ 
Great Britain... 
England............ 
urnips. YS Wialegs sc. an.) 
and Scotland............ 
Swedes 
Great Britain... 
England. ............ 
Clover, EWVIGIOS 25.00 ses ates 
&e.,unders, Scotland............ 


Live Stock. 


England............ 
Wales.c3 et, 
Cattle ....4, Scotland............ 


Pigs* .... 


Great Britain.... 

































































England............. 
Wealest..cc.:..csebe. 
Sheep ....4, Scotland............ 
Great Britain... 


Miscellanea. 


1875. 








Acres. 
3,128,547 

111,797 

102,137 








3,342,481 





2,090,423 
154,444, 
264,834 


2,509,701 
1,421,951 

237,170 
1,004,888 


2,664,009 
320,477 
44,505 
157,671 








522,653 
1,569,049 
70,326 
503,323 


2,142,698 
2,608,106 

360,596 
1,385,369 








4,354,071 
No. 
4,218,470 

651,274 
1,143,080 








6,012,824 





19,114,634 - 
2,951,810 
7,100,994 








29,167,438 
1,875,357 
203,348 
151,213 


2,229,918 









































[ Dec. 


1877. 


Acres. 
2,987,129 
100,226 
81,185 | 








—_ 


3,168,540 


2,000,531 
147,212 
269,845 


a 
y 


2,417,588 } 


1,489,999 | 
239,298 | 
1,024,882 


i 








2,754,179 
303,964 | 
42,942 | 
165,565 | 








512,471 
1,495,885 | 
70,813 
506,757 


2,073,455 


2,737,387 
351,797 
1,405,032 


4,494,216 | 





No. 
3,979,650 
616,209 
1,102,074 


5,697,933 





18,330,377 
2,862,013 
6,968,774 








28,161,164 
2,114,751 | 
230,720 
153,257 


2,498,728 





* Exclusive of those kept in towns and by 





t 
4 
oat 

/ N 

























































































m . 1882.) 
1878. 1879. 
Acres. Acres. 
3,041,241 | 2,718,992 
101,813 94,639 
755363 76,613 
3,218,417 2,890,244 
| 2,062,498 | 2,236,101 
148,116 152,491 
259,038 278,584 
' 2,469,652 | 2,667,176 
1,430,376 1,425,126 
234,936 226,967 
1,033,545 1,004,535 
2,698,907 ; 2,656,628 
301,852 323,992 
40,816 42,609 
165,763 174,743 
508,431 541,344 
1,466,973 | 1,457,762 
| 67,531 67,349 
| 497,356 | 491,964 
2,031,860 | 2,017,075 
2,785,097 2,674,949 
356,486 |! 347,473 
1,431,524 | 1,450,951 
4,573,107 | 4,473,373 
No. No. 
4,034,552 4,128,940 
608,189 643,815 
1,095,387 | 1,083,601 
5,738,128 5,856,356 
18,444,004 | 18,445,522 
2,925,806 | 2,873,460 
7,036,396 6,838,098 
| 28,406,206 | 28,157,080 
a.824,722 | 1,771,081 
218,337 192,757 
140,189 127,721 
2,483,248 2,091,559 


1880. 


Acres. 


257455733 
89,729 
73,976 








2,909,438 





2,060,807 


142,514 
264,120 








254675441 





1,520,125 
239,526 
1,037,254 


2,796,905 





324,931 
38,940 
187,061 


550,932 





1,473,030 
65,190 
485,987 


2,024,207 





2,646,241 
3325353 
1,455,745 





454345339 





No. 


4,158,046 
6545714 
1,099,286 


5,912,046 


16,828,646 
2,718,256 
4,072,088 








26,619,050 





1,697,914 
182,003 
120,925 


2,000,842 
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1881. 1882. 
Acres. Acres. 
2,641,045 2,829,491 

90,026 95,387 
74,738 79,082 
2,805,809 3,003,960 
2,029,499 1,857,542 
142,318 1355493 
270,517 262,234 
2,442,334 25255,269 
1,627,004 | 1,533,452 
243,544 251,033 
1,030,727 1,049,380 
2,901,275 2,833,865 
347,733 3325243 
42,440 41,674 
189,161 167,147 
579,334 541,064 
1,478,682 1,462,824 
*66,356 67,695 
490,604 493,807 
2,035,642 2,024,326 
2,548,952 25455272 
331,401 314,204 
1,461,932 1,466,916 
4,342,285 453275392 
No. No. 
4,160,085 4,081,735 
655,345 644,510 
1,096,212 1,081,246 
5,911,642 5,807,491 
15,382,856 | 14,947,994 
2,466,945 2,51 7;014 
6,731,252 6,853,860 
24,581,053 24,319,768 
1,733,280 21272005 
191,792 233,694 
123,018 154,083 
2,048,090 25510,402 
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of Live Stock returned in Great Britain, in each Year from 1873 to 1882 inclusive. 





Principal Crops. 


England ........ 

WY Gl@aiene ca ies 

Scotland ........ Wheat 

Great Britain 

England. ........ 

Walesa scccsseom- Barley 

Scotland ........ or 
Bere 


Great Britain 


eeverres 
Pececowsrese 


\ 


eceoesee 


England ........ 

WVitileees steels 

Scotland. ........ Potatoes 

Great Britian 

England ........ 

Wales: ......cc0c0. Turnips 

Scotland ........ and 

Swedes 

Great Britain 

England. ........ 

Wales ............ Clover, 

Scotland ........ &c.,under 
Rotation 

Great Britain 

Live Stock. 

England. ........ 

Wales  sH.e8. 

Scotland. ........ Cattle 


Great Britain 


eeeeceee 
seca eeereeee 


eeeeeeee 


eerceees 
seececereeee 


eeeecece 


yy 
is 


Great Britain 





cottagers with less than a quarter of an acre of land. 
SSS 


Taste E.—Quantities and Values of Manures Imported into the United Ki ingadom in cache 


CO —— 


604. 


Miscellanea. 


of the Years from 1861 to 1881 inclusive. 











Quantities. 
dish for Guano, jo | Total 
puguaté See Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1861 58,280 [178,423 | 3,155 | 239,858 
62. 59,592 141,636 4,340 | 205,568 
163... 65,404 233,574 | 7,020 | 305,998 
64....| 60,828 | 131,358 | 8,692 | 200,878 
65 65,642 2375393 9,590 | 312,625 
66.. 72,878 135,697 8,433 | 217,008 
67. 73,262 192,308 5,570 | 271,140 
68. 70,546 182,343 6,474 | 259,363 
Oe, 90,604 210,010 8,624 | 309,238 
“VAD 92,032 280,311 | 24,761 | 397,104 
Leas 92,878 178,808 | 80,264 | 351,950 
PREM 97,644, 118,704 | 131,986 | 348,284 
pha 70,055 184,420 | 92,420 | 346,895 
Cay 83,443 112,429 | 189,728 | 335,600 
oe 97,217 114,454 | 190,889 | 402,560 
e7Ouk 85,129 199,291 | 204,707 | 489,127 
NT. 104,740 152,989 | 225,273 | 483,002 


"78 
"79 
’80 


81. 


86,620 
64,238 
78,138 
65,180 


177,793 
77,015 
80,497 
50,505 


252,593 
215,344 
192,040 
262,109 





517,006 
356,597 
50,675 


377:794 








[ Dec. 





Values. 
Tainaigand Unenn- 
pa Ba ene) merated. 
Bact ch ae 18 a0 Hees 
280,361 | 2,022,283 | 11,926 
316,210 1,635,322 | 14,323 
348,425 | 2,668,866 | 21,977 
345,369 1,457,088 | 78,289 
362,624 | 2,675,995 | 52,279 
356,853 1,439,679 | 34,509 
368,981 2,109,506 | 18,912 
381,618 2,039,478 | 15,822 
546,645 | 2,640,983 | 22,704. 
591,701 | 3,476,680 | 77,457 
596,26g | 1,986,989 | 276,949 
642,813 1,201,042 | 420,739 
457,432 2,103,531 | 297,675 
549,125 1,348,849 | 394,441 
630,656 1,293,436 | 499,213 
524,769 25,295,744 | 543,165 


666,555 
542,386 
365,772 
436,186 
382,316 


TOG T27 
1,806,573 
704,448 
ee hep vr gr 


491,327 


661,670 
760,227 
641,457 
537,279 
692,158 
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TasLe F.—Population* of the United Kingdom and Value of Imports 
of Live Stock, Corn and Grain, and various Kinds of Dead Meat and 
Provisionst in each of the Years 1862 to 1881, and Proportion per 
Head of Population. 





Years. 


Population * 


of the United 


Kingdom, 


Estimated at the 


middle 


| of each Year. 


1862... 


63... 


64... 


65... 


66... 
PO7.t.: 
68... 
"69,... 


vie 





afore 


79: 


°80 
*81 


st 
, 





No. 
295255;015 


2954335918 
29,628,578 
29,861,908 
30,076,812 
3993341999 
30,617,718 
39,913,513 
31,205,444 
31,513,442 
31,8355757 
32,124,598 
324.26,369 
3257495167 
3319932439 
3314455930 
33,799,386 
34,155,126 
34,468,552 


34,929,679 





Live Cattle, 
Sheep, 
and Pigs. 


£ 
1,888,236 





2,655,072 
4,2'75,822 
6,548,413 
5,839,058 
4,148,382 
2,698,496 
5,299,087 
4,654,905 
5,663,150 
4,394,850 
5,418,584 
5,265,041 
7,326,288 
7,260,119 
6,012,564 
7,453,309 
7,075,386 
10,239,295 


8,525,256 








Corn, 
Grain, and 
Flour. 


aT: 

375774148 
25,456,520 
19,882,181 
20,725,483 
30,049,655 
41,368,349 
3924325624 
375351,089 
34,170,221 
42,691,464 
51,228,816 
51,737,811 
51,070,202 
53,086,691 
51,812,438 
63,536,322 
59,064,875 
61,261,437 
62,857,269 
60,856,768 








Imports. 


Dead Meat 
and 
Provisions.f 


£ 
10,630,734 


10,841,324 
12,157,010 
12,667,838 
13,483,715 
12,489,331 
13,277,683 
15,189,933 
14,773,712 
16,593,668 
18,604,273 
23,854,967 
25,224,958 
25,880,806 
29,851,647 
30,144,013 
32,636,877 
32,835,911 
38,744,593 
35,760,286 





Total. 


£ 
50,293,118 


39,452,916 
36,314,513 
39,941,734 
495372428 
58,006,062 
55,408,803 
57,840,109 
53,598,838 
64,948,282 
7452275939 
81,011,362 
81,560,201 
86,293,785 
88,924,204 
99,692,899 
99,155,061 
101,172,734 
111,841,157 


105,142,310 





Value per 
Head of 
Population. 


1 
1 
t 
t 


1 
1 


Wiese Noe We Nhe bs” Sho — 


bo 


3 


B96 dz 


14 5 
6 10 
4 6 
6 9 
12 10 
18 3 
16 
17 
14 


bo 


1 


Ce ao ee 22 Ot 


6 
10 
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* Exclusive of the army, navy, and merchant seamen abroad. 
+ Beef, meat salted or fresh, meat preserved otherwise than by salting, pork, 
bacon, and hams, butter, cheese, eggs, and potatoes. 
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II.—The Organisation of Government Statistical Offices. 


Tue following is a translation of a report by M. Cheysson, 
Director of the Ministry of Public Works and Vice-President of 
the Paris Statistical Society, on the. proposed establishment of a 
Superior Statistical Council in France. (Journal de la Société de 
Statistique de Paris, September, 1882) :— 


“* At a general meeting of the Paris Statistical Society, held on 
the 28th June, it was resolved that a Select Committee, composed of 
those who had filled the office of Vice-President of the Society, the 
members of the Council, and several distinguished economists and 
statisticians, under the presidency of M. Daniel Wilson, should be 
appointed to enquire into the expediency of establishing a Statis- 
tical Central Commission in France, and to consider the measures 
which should be adopted for the revival of the long interrupted 
International Statistical Congresses. 

‘*The Committee have held several meetings, and although they 
have as yet far from completed their labours, more especially in 
connection with the second question under consideration, they are 
of opinion that a preliminary report, showing what has been the 
result of their investigations up to the present, would not prove 
uninteresting. 

‘¢ In conformity with their directions, I have now the honour to 
submit that, in view of the many difficulties attending their efforts 
to effect a resumption of the interrupted International Statistical 
Congresses, a result only to be obtained by means of negotiations 
requiring more time than has hitherto been at their disposal, the 
Committee have decided for the present to allow this matter to 
remain in abeyance, and to devote themselves to the consideration 
of the first question, namely, the practicability of establishing a 
Central Statistical Commission in France. 


‘“‘In order to be in a position to advise on the subject of statis- 
tical reorganisation, the Committee considered it desirable that an 
enquiry should first be made into the systems pursued in both 
France and elsewhere, in the compilation and publication of official 
statistics generally, and with this object, communications have 
been addressed to the heads of the various statistical bureaux re- 
questing them to supply as much information as possible respecting 
the methods pursued in their respective countries. The result 
has been so far successful, that with but few exceptions replies 
have been received from the persons referred to, describing in great 
detail the methods employed by them in preparing and publishing 
their official statistics, specifying the departments by which con- 
trolled, and furnishing a variety of other interesting data respecting 
the formation and composition of each bureau. As this information 
is contained for the most part in very voluminous reports, which 
it is not necessary to reproduce wm extenso, 1 will endeavour to 
summarise their contents as briefly as possible. 
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Belgium. 


‘¢In Belgium the establishment of a Central Statistical Office 
dates from the year 1841, and was decided upon at the suggestion 
of M. Liedts, who was then Minister of the Interior. He drew the 
attention of the Belgian Government to the evils arising from the 
absence of centralisation and harmony in the official statistics, and 
pointed out that ‘while some departments appeared to issue most 
excellent publications, by others the value and importance of 
statistics seemed to be entirely ignored; others, again, by reason of 
their independent action, each working from the same data, caused 
many divergences to appear in their returns, unnecessary duplica- 
tion in the work, and a vast amount of needless expenditure.’ He 
insisted upon the absolute necessity of a central directing office, 
and it was in consequence of his recommendations, that a Central 
Statistical Commission was appointed by the laws of the 26th March 
and 20th October, 1841. This Commission is attached to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and is composed of seventeen members— 
chiefly scientific men and heads of administrative departments. Its 
initiation was due to the celebrated statistician Quetelet, who for 
many years directed its labours and shed a lustre over its work. 
There also exist in Belgium a Central Bureau of Statistics, over 
which Quetelet also presided, and several Provincial Statistical 
Commissions, whose members, generally chosen from among the 
most celebrated literary and scientific mén and the principal local 
authorities, are appointed by the Minister of the Interior on the 
recommendation of the central commission. 


Italy. 


“ Italy, until very recently, had a Central Statistical Commis- 
sion, which was established by the law of the 25th February, 1872, 
since modified by the laws of the 16th November, 1873, and the 
10th February, 1878. A decree, however, of the 18th February, 
1882, substituted a Superior Statistical Council and a Permanent 
Commission for this Central Statistical Commission. The Council, 
which is attached to the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, con- 
sists of twenty-four members, made up as follows :—twelve literary 
or scientific men, the General Secretary of the Department of 
Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce, the Directors of the Bureau 
of Agriculture and Trade, the Director of the Bureau for General 
Statistics, and eight subordinate officials—one from each of the 
ministries. The Permanent Commission is composed of five of the 
members of the Superior Council, under the presidency of the 
Director of the Bureau for General Statistics, and forms part of 
the actual Ministry of Agriculture. It undertakes the preparation 
and publication of all administrative statistics, with the exception 
of the following :— 

‘Those relating to foreign trade, which are published annually 
by the Customs Department. 

“Those relating to recruiting and the strength of the land 
forces, published by the Ministry of War. 

“Prisons and houses of correction, by the Ministry of the 
Interior. 
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“‘ Postal, telegraphic, railway statistics, and those of the State, 
district and parish roads, controlled by the Ministry of Public 
Works. 

‘‘ The direction of all other statistics is in the hands of the 
General Bureau of Statistics, whose duties have of late been largely 
augmented by the additional labour entailed in the collection and 
preparation of returns relating to civil and criminal justice, 
these branches having, in consequence of a report drawn up by 
M. Zanardelli, Minister of Justice, been recently reorganised and 
transferred to the General Bureau of Statistics. The expenditure 
incurred in the working of this office is exceeding heavy, as it 
appears from the budget of 1882, that a sum of 123,000 francs was 
voted for the salaries of tts extra ‘non-established’ clerks, 100,000 
francs to defray the expenses of the publications, which are very 
numerous and are largely distributed, and a further sum of 600,000: 
francs for the expenses in connection with the compilation of the 
census returns. Finally, each province has its own Provincial 
Statistical Commission, established by the law of the 9th October, 
1861, and each district its District Commission, created by the law 
of 3rd July, 1862. 

Prussia. 

“ The system pursued in Prussia is very similar to that estab- 
lished in Italy, there is a Central Commission (Commission Centrale 
Supérieure), and also a Royal Bureau of Statistics. The creation of 
the former dates from the year 1860, and its composition is as 
follows: the Minister of the Interior, who is President of the Com- 
mission, a representative of each of the ministries and of the 
Imperial Chancellery, the director and one of the members of the 
Bureau of Statistics, three members chosen by each of the two 
Chambers, and one or two members taken from among the most 
celebrated literary men, university professors, or others who have 
acquired special knowledge in statistical science. The duties under- 
taken by this commission are defined as follows, in the report 
which was mainly instrumental in obtaining its appointment :-——‘ To 
concentrate all statistical work under one direction, to consider 
any reforms which might be introduced in the system hitherto 
pursued of collecting and publishing returns with the object of 
simplifying and condensing existing publications and harmonising 
different sets of statistics; to determine what information it is 
desirable to publish, the method of its collection and preparation, 
and in fine, to exercise a supervising authority over official statistics 
in general.’ As regards the Royal Bureau of Statistics, it was 
established by the law of the 28th May, 1805, in much the same 
form as it exists at the present day. It is an office of great 
antiquity and importance, and has numbered among its chiefs the 
following eminent statisticians :—Hoffman, Dieterici, and Engel. 
Its staff consisted in 1871 of a director, five assessors, and twelve 
employés, but of late years, consequent upon a considerable expan- 
sion of its labours, this staff has been largely augmented. The 
sum voted for this department in 1872 amounted to 128,812 francs, 
exclusive of the grant for the Meteorological Institute, which is 
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amalgamated with it, amounting to 47,500 francs. The salary of © 
the director is 13,725 francs per annum, and the employés are paid 
at the rate of from 2,250 to 5,250 francs each. The business of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics is carried on in a separate building, 
devoted exclusively to its uses. In 1869 considerable additions and 
alterations were made in it, and at the present time it forms a large 
and imposing edifice. It contains an excellent library, where the 
sale of official publications issued by the bureau are supplied to the 
general public, and to booksellers both at home and abroad. 

“In order that the work of this office, which is looked upon as. 
one of the most important departments of the State, might be well 
and. efficiently performed, the Prussian authorities considered it 


) indispensable that its clerical staff should consist of men whose: 


qualifications were of a much higher order than those generally to: 
be found in the ordinary government employé, and as it appeared 
to them that these necessary qualifications could only be attained 
by long and patient application to a special course of study, it was. 
determined to establish a Statistisches Seminar or school of statistics,. 
attached to and forming part of the actual bureau, where instruc- 
tions could be given under the direction of its chief, assisted by 
eight professors, whose duties were to deliver lectures on statistical 
science, and establish regular classes. To provide for the initiation 
of the student into the practice as well as the theory of statistics, 
it was resolved that he should be entrusted at first with the 
elementary work of the office under the immediate supervision of 
the professors, who are themselves, almost all, attached to the staff of 
the direction of statistics. The course of instruction comprises the 
study of political economy, statistics of agriculture, industrial 
establishments, population, &c. There is always a large number of 
students regularly attending this school, who on the termination of 
their studies are generally competent to fulfil any duties in connec- 
tion with the compilation and preparation of any statistical returns 
with which they may be entrusted. In order that the system of 
statistical reform should be perfected, M. Engel resolved that 
every province, district, and town should be represented, in a 
statistical point of view, at the central bureau of Berlin. 

‘The law of 1862, which established relations between the 
various local authorities and the central bureau, decreed that each 
municipality should appoint an officer, whose special duty it would 
be to collect and arrange the official documents, make reports, and 
publish any information which might appear to them to be of 
sufficient interest to bring under the notice of the general] public. 
Under the auspices of the different chiefs of the bureau of statistics, 
considerable additions have from time to time been made to the 
library, and in the year 1868 those of Kiel, Cassel, Hanover and 
Frankfort were incorporated with it, and it now consists of more 
than 50,000 volumes, and in addition, it is supplied with 200 German. 
and foreign newspapers. 


Austria. 


‘¢ There is in Austria a General Direction of Statistics, and also: 
a Central Statistical Commission, established in 18638, on the same 
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‘principles as the Belgian commission. Both these offices are 
attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction and Worship. The 
Central Commission is not only a consultative, but an administrative 
body, and its orders are executed by the General Direction of 
Statistics. Itis composed of a president appointed by the Emperor, 
a representative of each of the central administrations, a director of 
statistics, and a secretary chosen from among the employés of the 
statistical bureau. It may be further reinforced by the addition of 
a certain number of men distinguished in any of the branches of 
science, political economists and statesmen. In addition to these 
members, the Commission has power to appoint, subject to the 
-approval of the Minister of Instruction and Public Worship, corres- 
ponding members who may be required to co-operate in its labours, 
either personally, or by means of written reports and suggestions. 

‘When any information on a given subject is required by the 
‘Commission, the method of procedure generally is to refer to the 
member representing the administration in whose province it would 
lie to deal with that particular question, but it is empowered to 
communicate directly with all the administrative departments 
through the Director of Statistics. All correspondence with 
foreign statistical bureaux, and any business in connection with the 
exchange of financial and statistical publications is undertaken by 
the President of the Commission himself. With a view to facilitate 
the work, the commission is split up into several sub-commissions, 
each having its own chairman, who is charged with the duty of 
‘submitting all:the documents prepared by his section to the central 
commission, who consider and report upon them. Among the 
numerous publications prepared by it, may be mentioned the 
Jahrbuch, a volume of miscellaneous statistics issued annually; the 
Handbichlein, chiefly a summary of the Jahrbuch—annual tables of 
trade and industry—and a series of interesting reports, entitled 
Mittheilungen aus den Gebiete der Statistik, appearing at stated 
periods, dealing chiefly with questions affecting political economy, 
finance and statistics. In addition to these works there are 
many interesting and valuable statistical publications issued by the 
statistical offices attached to the Ministries of Commerce, Agricul- 
ture, and War. These mostly refer to commercial, agricultural, 
-and military matters, and form an important contribution to 
Austrian statistical literature. 


Hungary. 

“In Hungary the law of 1874 decreed the appointment of a 
«Central Statistical Commission (Statistisches Landes-Rath), a Central 
Bureau, and a Municipal Committee for each commune, and the 
duties to be undertaken by each were clearly defined by it. The 
‘Central Commission is composed of representatives of the various 
ministries, with whom are associated certain persons distinguished 
in literature or science, and others who by their special qualifications 
are admitted to a seat on its board. It is attached to the Ministry 
-of Agriculture, Commerce, and Industry, and holds its meetings 
‘every month under the presidency of the Minister of Agriculture, 
.or of a vice-president appointed by him. The Central Bureau also 
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forms part of the actual Ministry of Agriculture, and undertakes. 
the preparation of statistics relating to the movement of the 
population, and reports on the condition of the Empire. It com- 
prises a technical section subdivided into eight groups, and also an 
administrative and working department, where a large number of 
statistical publications are prepared and issued, some at regular: 
intervals, and others as occasion requires. 

‘““The Municipal Committee established in each commune, in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act of 1874, consists of 
magistrates, certain municipal authorities, and representatives of 
trade, industry, and the church. There is a friendly exchange of 
statistical information between this department, the various minis- 
tries, and the Central Commission. 


Russia. 


‘In Russia there is a Central Commission belonging to the 
Ministry of the Interior, and also Provincial Statistical Committees 
which are under its directions. Independently of the above, there 
are statistical offices attached to the Ministries of Finance, Agricul- 
ture, War, Justice, and of Road and Water Communication; and 
also a Statistical Council composed of members of the various 
ministries, which is charged with the duty of bringing together the 
statistics of the various departments, and of discussing questions. 
relating to the organisation of statistical work. 


Spain. 

“ In Spain the statistical department forms part of the general 
direction of the Geographical and Statistical Institute, which is 
attached to the Ministry of Public Instruction, Public Works, 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Statistics (Fomento). By the law of 
the Ist April, 1873, a Consultative Committee was established, 
consisting of twenty-one members, chosen from among public 
functionaries, officers, statesmen, and savants, and is divided into 
two sections—the geographical and the statistical. The duties. 
devolving upon the Committee are to discuss and report upon any 
questions submitted to its consideration by the direction of the 
institute ; but it takes no part in’active administration. 


Switzerland. 


“The Central Statistical Burean of Switzerland is under the 
Ministry of the Interior; it has a director, an examiner, a trans- 
lator, an accountant, and six or eight auxiliary clerks attached to 
it, and it undertakes the following branches of statistics :— 


“The census of the population. 
‘* Cattle census. 

‘* Landed proprietors. | 

‘* Movement of the population. 
‘¢ Hmigration. 

“* Railways. 


“ The Helvetian Central Bureau also undertakes the prepara- 
tion and publication at intervals of other statistical returns as the 
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government may direct, and is in communication with the various 
foreign bureaux. 


Norway. 


‘‘ Norway has its Central Bureau; but, instead of the Central 
‘Commission, a statistical conference is annually held, at which the 
heads of departments meet and decide upon the work to be under- 
taken. All matters relating to the expenses incurred m connection 
with the publication of official statistics are in the hands of the 
Central Bureau, the estimates are prepared there for the budget of 
the Minister of the Interior—the work of issuing the necessary 
directions to the printers and paper makers, and of the actual 
distribution of the publications themselves, is undertaken by this 
bureau—in fact it exercises a supervision over all the departments 
in which statistical matter is prepared, and virtually constitutes in 
itself a Central Commission, as it performs, in many respects, the 
same duties as are usually assigned to that body. 


Sweden. 


“Sweden can lay claim to the possession of the oldest Central 
Commission. This was first established in 1756, with the object of 
concentrating all the data relating to the movement of the popula- 
tion. This commission, which existed for more than a century 
without modification, has been remodelled and transformed into a 
Commission Centrale des Tabelles, consisting of two divisions, the 
Central Commission and the Central Bureau. The Central Com- 
mission corresponds in every particular with the same institutions 
in other countries. It is presided over by the Minister of the 
Interior, and is composed of nine members, four of whom are 
entitled to seats by reason of their official position, the remainder 
being representatives of various administrations, by whom they are 
appointed, subject to the approval of the King. The four members 
by virtue of their office, are the Director of the Central Bureau, 
who acts as vice-president, the chief of the Topographical Depart- 
ment of the War Office, the director of the department entrusted 
with the duties of land surveys, and the secretary of the Royal 
Agricultural Academy. The delegates are chosen from the Ministry 
of Justice, the department for trade, the Ministry of Finance, and 
the Medical Department. 

““ One cannot fail to be struck with a curious feature in the 
composition of this body, namely, the introduction of the represen- 
tatives of topography and land survey. The association of these 
elements, which is to be found also in the case of the Spanish 
Geographical and Statistical Institute, and of the consultative 
committee, appears perfectly natural when one considers the affinity 
existing between these two branches of science. In addition to 
the Central Commission, there is in Sweden a Central Bureau of 
Statistics, as mentioned above. The royal decree establishing this 
office is dated the 7th November, 1879, and defines clearly and in 
great detail the duties to be performed by it. 


Hngland. 
“ Kngland is a country in which but little attention is paid to 
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centralisation, it is therefore not surprising to find a total absence 
of any central or general supervision over official statistics. Hach 
department appears to have its own statistical bureau attached to 
it, where the data is collected and worked up under the direction 
of the head of that particular department at the time being. But 
though the official publications are issued by departments indepen- 
dently of each other, the form of the volumes themselves does not 
differ very materially. They are generally either in octavo or quarto 
form, printed by the same printers, and appear invariably in the 
blue paper wrappers from which they take their title of ‘ blue books.’ 
The price of the publication is printed conspicuously on the cover, 
and is usually very moderate. The cost of octavo volumes con- 
taining one hundred and twenty pages averages from eight pence 
to one shilling, and of the quarto from two shillings to three and 
sixpence each. They are thus brought within the reach of all. 
Among the many statistical bureaux attached to the various depart- 
ments, special mention should be made of that belonging to the 
Board of Trade, where a mass of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion, embracing almost every description of subject, is regularly 
collected and compiled. One of the special duties with which this 
office is entrusted is the consideration of all questions affecting 
agriculture and trade, and although strictly speaking it cannot be 
said to be a general or central statistical office, yet to a very great 
extent it deserves the name. Among other work it collects and 
publishes the various statistical statements prepared in other 
departments, under the title of the Statistical Abstract of the United 
Kingdom, an octavo volume containing the most varied and valu- 
able information. Other well known returns which are prepared 
under the direction of this office, are the Annual Statement of Trade 
and Navigation, the Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries, the 
Abstract for the Colonies, Miscellaneous Statistics, a volume issued . 
every three years, Colonial Statistics, also issued triennially, and 
the Tarif, Agricultural, and Railway Returns, issued annually. This 
office is also, in accordance with an arrangement entered into at a 
meeting of the Internaticnal Statistical Congress, in communication 
with foreign statistical bureaux, and an interchange of publications 
is regularly carried on with them. 

‘‘The statistical department of the office of the Registrar- 
General undertakes the work in connection with the decennial 
census, and the annual and quarterly reports of births, deaths, and 
marriages, in the United Kingdom. 

“ Judicial statistics and returns relating to prisons are prepared 
at the Home Office. 

“The Local Government Board publish reports dealing with 
local taxation, relief of the poor, &e. 

‘‘ The statistical department of the India Office annually under- 
takes an abstract of the statistics of British India, and a statement 
of the moral and material progress and condition of the Hmpire, 
together with returns of finance, railways, &c. 

“The Colonial Office annually presents to Parliament reports 
from the Governors of the British Colonies on the condition of 
their several colonies, usually including a précis of the statistics of 
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the colonial blue books which are regularly received; and finally 
the Foreign Office also presents to Parliament reports from the. 
Secretaries of Hmbassy and Legation, and from British Consuls 
abroad, on the commercial, financial, and economical conditions of 
their respective countries and districts, reports which contain a 
large amount of very valuable statistical information. 


United States. 


‘“‘ In the United States there is no Statistical Central Commis- 
sion, each department undertaking the preparation of its own 
returns. There is a bureau of statistics belonging to the Treasury, 
in which returns chiefly dealing with finance, trade, shipping, 
emigration and currency are regularly prepared. Statistical 
bureaux are also attached to the Agricultural Department and the 
Education Commission. Statistical subjects are dealt with at the 
office of the Controller of the Currency, chief among the publi- 
cations issued from this department being those relating to national 
banks; also at the department of the Minister of the Interior, at 
the Post Office, and many other departments. 

“ The most important of all the American statistical bureaux is 
that in which the decennial census returns are prepared. 

‘“¢ In addition to the official publications annually issued by these 
bureaux, there are many unoflicial statistical works which appear 
from time to time, and contain a variety of valuable information, 
one in particular calls for special mention, as it is an authority on 
railway matters, namely, Poor’s Railway Manual. 


France. 


‘¢ In France the decentralisation of technical statistical activity 

_ is even more marked than in either England or the United States, 

each department performing its own statistical work, and publishing 

independent returns. The following isa list of the offices specially 

devoted to the collection and preparation of statistical matter, and 

the names of the administrations to which attached :— 
“« Ministry of Public Works: (1) Bureau de la Statistique des 

| Chemins de Fer; (2) Bureau de la Statistique 
graphique. 

Justice: Bureau de la Statistique judicrare. 

Finance: (1) Bureawde Statistique et de Legis- 
lation comparée; (2) Bureaw des Archives 
commerciales. 

the Interior: Service de la Carte de France et de 
la Statistique graphique. 

Public Instruction: Bureau de Statistique et de 
Pedagogie. - 

Commerce: Bureau de la Statistique. 

Agriculture: Bureau de la Statistique Agricole. 

Posts and Telegraphs: Bureau de la Statistique et 
de Venseignement. | 
“ In addition to the bureaux mentioned above, which are almost 

exclusively devoted to the collection and preparation of statistical 

data, there are a number of others in which, although the study of 
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statistics is not made a special feature, the publication of a consider- 
able number of miscellaneous statistical works is undertaken, the 
chief among them being those relating to communal organisa- 
tion, prisons, transportation, sea fisheries, charitable institutions, 
parish highways, &c. Space would not permit of a detailed list of the 
many valuable statistical volumes, which although prepared and 
published in offices not strictly statistical, yet deal with purely 
statistical matter, and appear under official authority. 


‘¢ It will be observed from the foregoing survey of the systems 
pursued in foreign countries, that the work in connection with the 
compilation and publication of official statistics is generally per- 
formed under two directions, the Statistical Bureau, in which the 
collection and preliminary manipulation of statistical data is under- 
taken, and the Central Commission, which exercises a general 
supervision and controlling authority over all the different branches, 
and a part of whose functions it is to secure harmony, proportion, 
order and uniform arrangement in the national statistics. This, how- 
ever, is not the plan adopted in France, for although itis a country 
which is well represented in the matter of statistical bureaux, 
yet a central controlling direction still remains to be established. 

‘‘ There are one or two points in connection with the existing 
French system which appear to call for some special comment, the 
first being the distribution of the administrative statistical bureaux. 
In glancing at the list of the various ministries to which statistical 
bureaux are attached, the reasons which led to their selection appear 
to be somewhat difficult to understand, for while some administra- 
tions have their own statistical office with an efficient staff, others 
have no departmental machinery at all at hand necessary for the 
collection and preparation of statistics, and are, in consequence, 
obliged to seek as a favour from other departments the materials 
for any returns which they may require. It is evident that this 
arrangement has not been the result of any preconceived plan, but 
is largely due to the action of individual administrators who have 
from time to time established in their particular department a 
special statistical bureau whenever it appeared to them to be expe- 
dient to do so. The time has arrived when it is absolutely necessary 
that a thorough revision of this distribution of statistical bureaux 
should be effected, and an endeavour made to organise some system 
of amalgamation. , 

‘Tt is only after considerable experience: in dealing with statis- 
tical data, that an employé is rendered thoroughly efficient in the 
manipulation of figures and the preparation of returns, a technical 
knowledge being absolutely indispensable; so, if for this reason alone 
the establishment of special bureaux is urgently needed, nothing 
is more likely to contribute to the acquirement of this technical 
knowledge, than a course of training in some such institution, 
having its own traditions, its own system of working, and its own 
particular staff. 

‘“‘ Another very serious defect in the French statistical organisa- 
tion lies in the absence of harmony and uniformity in the official 
publications. As Quetelet observed in 1846 :—‘ Hach department 
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publishes its own statistical information perfectly independent of 
the other, and without the slightest regard to uniformity. Fre- 
quently different numbers are used to express precisely the same 
things, and classifications made which render comparisons impos- 
sible. This is particularly noticeable in statistics showing the 
distribution of the population among the various professions classed 
according to age. In France, while the Ministry of Commerce in 
dealing with any questions relating to cereals gives the quantity in 
hectolitres, it is represented in quintaua metriques and kilogrammes 
by the Customs Department.’ It is only necessary to glance at the 
existing official publications to see how far M. Quetelet’s criticisms 
are justified at the present day. In the preparation of statistical 
returns it is essential, in order to obtain comparable results, that there 
should be simplicity, uniformity, and identical classification, and, 
above all, unnecessary duplication of work should be avoided. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to these points. It was exactly 
with these objects in view that the establishment of Statistical 
Central Commissions, exercising a supervising and controlling autho- 
rity in statistical matters undertaken by subordinate offices, has 
been adopted by the Belgian and other Kuropean Governments. At 
the Congresses of Brussels, Paris, Berlin, Florence, and the Hague, 
the necessity for the formation of such a controlling body was 
strongly urged. The following is the text of the resolution adopted 
at the Paris Congress in the year 1855 :—‘ That there be established 
in each country a Central Statistical Commission, or a similar body, 
composed of representatives of the various public administrations 
and others who by reason of any special qualifications or technical 
knowledge may be competent to supervise the preparation of all 
statistical matter, and to simplify the many difficulties peculiar to 
this particular branch of science.’ 


“ Tt will be seen in the description already given of the manner 
in which official statistics are prepared and published in the different 
countries, that the recommendations of the Paris Congress have been 
almost universally adopted, and they have not been without an echo 
in France, the Statistical Society of Paris being one of the first to 
recognise the paramount importance of the suggestion, and in order 
to establish a Central Statistical Commission, every effort has been 
made by the society as a body and the members individually. It 
appeared at one time, in 1875, that their efforts were about to be 
crowned with success, as the following passage occurred in the report 
drawn up by M. Cordier, member of the National Assembly, by 
direction of the Budget Committee: ‘While fully recognising and 
appreciating the efforts of the administration to effect an improve- 
ment of the systems on which our national statistics are now 
prepared, we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that the 
present organisation of the service leaves much to be desired. The 
data from which these publications have been compiled appear to 
have been collected by different departments, acting independently 
of each other, without any central controlling authority, and by their 
independent action, all attempts at framing the statistical tables for 
convenience of comparison have been rendered abortive. It is 
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indispensable that there should be uniformity of language employed, 
without which the value of the tables is seriously impaired. In 
many countries these difficulties have been overcome by the appoint- 
ment of a controlling authority over the action of the individual 
departments, such, for instance, as the Central Commission of 
Belgium, in which every ministry is represented, and which includes 
in its composition men who have made a speciality of the study of 
statistical science. Such an organisation could not fail to be pro- 
ductive of the most valuable results. By its action the statistical 
information now supplied would be greatly simplified and syste- 
matised, and greater uniformity and comparability would be pro- 
vided for.’ 

‘“‘ During the debate on the budget which took place on the 
3rd August, 1875, M. Cordier expressed his opinion that the time 
had arrived when the adoption of a scheme similar to the one sug- 
gested by him was absolutely necessary—an opinion with which the 
majority of the National Assembly appeared to coincide. As a con- 
sequence of this recommendation, public attention was at once 
directed to the consideration of this important question, and two 
interesting reports were written on the subject: one in December, 
1874, by M. Louis Passy, Under Secretary of State at the Ministry 
of Finance, and addressed to M. Mathieu Bodet, who was then 
chief of that department; the second was drawn up in February, 
1875, by M. Ozenne, and addressed to M. Grivart, Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce. Both M. Passy and M. Ozenne, in 
their reports, pointed out the evils arising from the existing system 
of collecting and preparing statistics, the incoherence and want of 
harmony in the returns themselves, and the methods which would 
be necessary to remedy these serious defects. They both also 
insisted upon the necessity of establishing a Central Statistical 
Commission, and even laid down the bases on which it should be 
established. The only point on which there appeared to be a diver- 
gence of opinion was the choice of the particular ministry to which 
the commission should be attached. M. Passy advocated the selec- 
tion of the Ministry of Finance, and in his report the following 
passage occurs :—‘ The next point for consideration is the choice of 
ministry to which the Central Statistical Commission should be 
attached. I am of opinion that it should form part of the Ministry 
of Finance. It is the Finance Minister who receives from his 
colleagues and submits to the National Assembly the budgets of all 
the different ministries, and there is no reason to suppose that 
ministers would object to co-operate with the Finance Minister and 
be to a certain extent guided by him in the direction of matters 
statistical as well as financial. Besides, it is acknowledged that the 
bulk of moral and economical phenomena have a direct bearing 
upon taxation, and therefore influence the constitution of the 
budget.’ M. Ozenne expresses himself on the subject as follows :— 
‘As regards the selection of an administration to which this Com- 
mission should be attached, there can be no diversity of opinion— 
it should undoubtedly be the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 
It is in this department that for many years the Statistique Générale 
de la France has been established, an office which undertakes the 
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preparation and publication of statistical information of a quality 
immeasurably superior to any collected in the other bureaux scat- 
tered among the various administrations, which is in constant 
communication with the foreign statistical departments, and which 
' maintains a regular interchange of official publications. It is this 
department, designated the ‘ Ministry of Political Economy,’ which 
is above all others interested in the establishment of a thoroughly 
perfected system of statistics, and which would naturally contribute 
the most to the attainment of this end. In 1834 the duties in 
connection with the carrying out of the programme of the 
centralisation of statistics were entrusted to this department. The 
recommendation contained in the report as to the improvement of 
statistics generally, and the formation of a Central Commission, were 
particularly addressed by the Budget Commission to this department. 
And, in consequence of these recommendations, it was resolved 
that the whole question of statistical reorganisation should be con- 
sidered by it, and measures adopted with the object of effecting an 
improvement in the existing statistical régime. It is obvious, 
therefore, that this proposed commission should be established at 
the Ministry of Commerce, and be under its directions.’ 

‘“‘ It will be easily understood that with these differences of 
opinion it was by no means an easy matter to decide upon the 
locale for this projected Commission. And besides this initial 
difficulty, there had to be overcome the ill concealed hostility of the 
various departments, who saw in the adoption of the scheme a 
curtailment of their privileges and an end to their independence; 
so although the suggested formation of a Central Commission at 
first received the warm approval of the several ministries, no active 
steps were taken to carry the recommendations into effect, and they 
remained virtually a dead letter; yet the ventilation of the question 
in 1875 was not without good results, inasmuch as the difficulties 
to be contended with were clearly brought to the surface, and 
various suggestions made for their removal. 


“ Your committee having carefully considered the many diffi- 
culties which would have to be overcome before the Central 
Commission could be satisfactorily established, are of opinion that 
it would be expedient to commence by removing the apprehensions 
of the statistical bureaux, and to announce that they would continue, 
as in the past, to be entrusted with the duties of directing and 
publishing their statistical work. On this point-M. Passy observes 
‘There should be formed a combination of administrative energies, 
and not an appropriation of any for the benefit of one particular 
ministry.’ 

‘‘ This respect for existing institutions is not only expedient, and 
calculated to disarm suspicion and allay the fears of the independent 
offices, but it is imperatively demanded in the interests of the 
public service. In all respects the system of vesting supreme 
authority over statistical matters in the hands of a competent 
administration, would be far preferable to entrusting it to any 
inexperienced body. The supervising authority should undoubtedly 
possess an intimate and thorough knowledge of what is valuable in 
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the information possessed in the various departments, and should 
understand the resources of departmental machinery which is 
needed to secure accuracy in the collection of statistics, whereas 
there is reason to fear that the work performed by a body indepen- 
dent of the departments, and which would not command their 
sympathy, will necessarily be of a less valuable and reliable nature. 
As it is evident that the head of an administration would not be 
likely to ask for any particular information merely out of curiosity 
or with the object of piling up figures, his demands would receive 
far more careful attention at the hands of the departments referred 
to, than would be paid to a body without any particular claim to 
their support. 

‘To illustrate our meaning, supposing that certain information 
of a confidential nature affecting the administration of a railway 
company were required by a purely scientific body, it is highly 
improbable that the same attention would be paid to their questions, 
or even if the information were supplied would it be granted so 
readily or with such accuracy of detail as would be the case were 
the application made by the Director of Railways, whose duties bring 
him into constant communication with each railway company. 

‘“‘ Again, as regards the question of competency. When inves- 
tigations have to be made into any particular subject, it is above 
all indispensable that the persons engaged upon the enquiry should 
be acquainted with the matter in hand, as a statistician who has 
but a superficial knowledge of the subject under investigation, and 
of the technical details in connection with it, would be liable to fall 
into the error of putting needless and vague questions. Being but 
imperfectly acquainted with the resources of the machinery he 
would have to set in motion, he would in all probability ask either 
for more information than could be given, or less than would be 
really required by him for his purpose. These errors would be 
avoided by an experienced statistician, as he would not be likely to 
set on foot any enquiry without first ascertaining whether it were 
practicable to obtain any reliable information on the subject, and 
counting the cost. He would thus be guided by the result of his 
enquiries in his decision, as he would be in a position to judge 
whether the ultimate result of the undertaking would compensate 
for the expenditure of time and money which its attainment would 
necessitate. These points would probably escape the notice of an 
_ inexperienced statistician. 

“The necessity therefore of placing this institution under a 
competent authority cannot be too strongly urged; one good result 
alone would be that in the collection of any statistical data the 
most effective methods would be employed, and the value of the 
information itself would be considerably enhanced. 

‘¢ A point which should not be overlooked is, that this new insti- 
tution would be established solely with the object of developing and 
perfecting the existing statistical organisation; it would therefore 
be most essential to maintain the present bureaux, but supreme 
power should be placed in the hands of the controlling authority. 

“As regards the name by which this controlling power should 
be known, the Committee are of opinion that with a view to accen- 
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tuate its consultative character, it would be preferable to style it a 
Conseil Supérieur, instead of a Oommission Centrale, which is the 
term used in Belgium and elsewhere. The former designation has 
been adopted in Italy since the law of 18th February, 1882, decreeing 
the reorganisation of the national statistics; it is besides borne by 
several commissions attached to various ministries, and would appear 
to be the most suitable for this supervising authority. 

‘The Committee are also of opinion that it is not sufficient, as a 
preliminary measure, to reassure the various independent statistical 
bureaux; what is urgently needed is to be prepared with the selec- 
tion of the particular ministry to which this Council or Commission 
should be attached. The experience of 1875 has taught us how 
necessary this measure is. The Committee have already devoted 
much care and attention to this subject; but on this point they 
are not disposed to offer any decided opinion, as the selection of the 
particular ministry appears to them to be a question entirely for 
the consideration of the Government. In the discussions which 
have taken place as.to the settlement of this vexed question there 
has been great divergence of opinion; but on one point the Com- 
mittee are agreed, that if there existed in France a Secretary of 
State Department the Central Commission should undoubtedly be 
attached to it, and with it should rest the authority for ultimate 
control. Such an office, however, does not exist in France, and in 
consequence the choice—a somewhat difficult one—lies between the 
other ministries. 

‘“‘Some of the members decided in favour of the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, giving as their reasons that this department took no 
active part in the rivalry which paralysed the etforts made in 1875 
to bring about a reorganisation of the existing system of collecting 
national statistics; that as it is an office having no statistical tradi- 
tions or pretensions, it would be unlikely to excite any suspicion or 
distrust; by means of its diplomatic and consular staff it would be 
enabled to obtain the most interesting and valuable international 
statistical information, and could do much to bring about a resump- 
tion of the long interrupted International Congresses; and finally, by 
a strange coincidence, it appears that the head of this department is 
not only the President of the Council, and a distinguished states- 
man and economist, but he is also devoted to the study of statistical 
science, and an authority on all statistical matters. The services 
which he has rendered to the cause of statistical science are many; | 
chief among them may be cited the establishment.of the Statistique 
graphique, attributable solely to his initiative. M. de Freycinet, in 
fact, above all others, by reason of his position and influence in the 
cabinet and his well known predilection for statistics, might be 
depended upon to procure at the hands of his colleagues the adop- 
tion of the projected scheme. ‘These are some of the reasons that 
influenced certain of the members of the Committee in their selec- 
tion of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as the one most suitable to 
which the new institution should be attached. 

‘‘ Others again expressed themselves in favour of the Ministry 
of the Interior. This is the department in which the work in 
connection with the census returns is undertaken; it is in a 
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position, by reason of the authority it exercises over the préfets, 
not only to obtain information from the very fountain head, but to 
set in motion the Provincial Statistical Committees, the importance 
of whose co-operation cannot be too highly estimated. A certain 
objection has, however, been taken to this department, as, on 
account of its susceptibility to political influences, it is to be feared 
that statistics would not receive that dispassionate treatment which 
is so essential in the consideration of all matters affecting this 
particular branch of science. A suggestion has been made that 
the Ministry of Instruction should be selected as the one to which 
the Council should be attached, and there appears to be much in its 
favour. The proposed Council is not to be of an administrative 
character, but is intended rather to exercise the functions of a 
controlling and supervising body, whose efforts are to be directed 
mainly to the establishment of perfect uniformity and harmony in 
the national statistics, and the restriction of the present indepen- 
dent action of the various statistical offices. It might therefore 
well be placed under the directions of the Ministry of Science, in 
the same way as the important educational establishments. 

“‘ On the other hand, there are some who give the preference to 
the Ministry of Commerce. In the majority of those countries in 
which the Central Commission is in existence, it is to this depart-. 
ment that it is attached; and even in France there is a Statistical 
Office at present belonging to it, where a mass of valuable statistical 
data is regularly collected. It is here that the Annuwire Statistique 
de la France is prepared; and it is this department on which the 
title of ‘ Ministry of Political Economy’ was bestowed in the reports 
of 1875. There appears to be a concensus of opinion that in all 
respects it is pre-eminently qualified to undertake the onerous task 
of establishing that harmony and order in official statistics which 
is so urgently needed. It must be understood that in calling 
attention to these divergences of opinion, your Committee refrain 
from recommending the selection of any particular department, as 
that would seem to be a question entirely for the decision of the 
Government. There is another matter in connection with the 
establishment of this new institution which requires careful con- 
sideration, that is, the constitution of the Council or Commission. 
On this point your Committee incline to the opinion that it would 
be advisable to follow the example set by other countries, and 
include in it the scientific element taken from beyond official 
circles. This element, however, should only enter into its com- 
position to a limited extent, as otherwise it would have too much 
weight in the deliberations of the Council, and would tend to 
nullify the influence of the technical members. If the Council 
were to be so constituted as to render it too usceptible to theoretical 
considerations, and indifferent to the exigencies of the service, the 
administrations would be reduced to the unpleasant alternative of 
demurring to its wishes, or passively submitting to attempt a solu- 
tion of inexplicable problems. 

“It is therefore essential that although this scientific element 
should be well represented in the Council, it should not be allowed 
to exercise a predominant influence in its decisions. 
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“As regards the technical members, the Committee would 
recommend that the number of representatives of each ministry 
should not average more than two, unless ordained otherwise by 
special decree. Thus composed, the Council would comprise about 
thirty members; and as this number would be more than sufficient 
for the current work, the Committee are disposed to recommend 
the adoption, as in Italy, of a Supplementary Commission, or ‘ Per- 
manent Committee,’ which would be entrusted with the duties of 
elaborating the decisions of the Superior Council. 


“ There now only remains to be submitted a brief summary of 
the conclusions arrived at by the Committee on all the points in 
connection with the formation of this Statistical Council which 
they have under consideration. This summary they would prefer 
to submit in the shape of a decree which should receive the signa- 
ture of all the Ministers, and, they would recommend the adoption 
of the following formula in the event of the suggested scheme 
receiving official sanction and approval, and your Committee may 
remark that they have been in many respects influenced in the 
conclusions they have drawn by the suggestions contained in the 
reports of 1875, and the systems pursued in the organisation of 
similar institutions in other countries, particularly Belgium and 
Italy. 


“The following is a draft of the decree recommended by the 
Committee :— 

“ Art. I. That there be established at the Ministry of ...... 
a Superior Statistical Council. 

‘Art. IL. The Council under the presidency of the Minister of 
.... to consist of not more than twenty-eight members, as 
follows :—Twenty-two representatives of the different ministries, 
two to be selected from each; one delegate from the Préfecture of 
the Seine; and five distinguished statisticians or economists. The 
latter to be appointed by special decree, and the representatives of 
the ministries on the recommendation of the chiefs of their 
respective administrations. A third of the members to retire every 
two years, in order of seniority, or as decided on by ballot. Retir- 
ing members to be eligible for re-election. 

“ Art. III. Strangers possessing any special qualification or 
technical knowledge of the subjects to be discussed, may be invited 
to attend the meetings of the Council, but are not to be allowed to 
vote. 

“ Art. IV. A Permanent Committee, consisting of six members, 
to be established, and entrusted with the duties of elaborating the 
work, and insuring the execution of the directions issued by the 
Council. Half the members to retire every year, but to be eligible 
for re-election. Retiring members to be determined by ballot or 
seniority. 

‘Art. V. The powers to be exercised by the Council to be 
defined by a future decree, the provisional duties performed by it 
to be as follows :— | 

“1st. To advise on the most effective form in which statistical 
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returns should be given,and to devise means, in concert 
with the departmental officers, for securing uniformity of 
system. 

“2nd. To decide what new statistical matter it would be 
desirable in the public interests to collect, and to select the 
department which should undertake it. 

“ 3rd. To procure the publication of volumes or memoranda 
that might appear to be of any general interest, which 
would not actually come within the province of a ministerial 
department to prepare. 

“ Art. VI. Hach department to continue to collect and publish 
its own statistical work, and to exercise its own discretion in the 
collection of any fresh statistical matter, subject only in the case of 
those returns which are intended for publication to the approval 
by the Council of the form of the tables and the mode of publi- 
cation. 

‘““ In conclusion, your Committee have to report that the result 
of their investigations has clearly shown that statistical scientific 
centralisation and administrative decentralisation are everywhere 
found side by side. In France this centralisation is still wanting, 
and they are of opinion that the time has arrived when it should 
be introduced, care being taken at the same time to respect the 
autonomy of the existing statistical offices attached to the different 
administrations. This reform, in their opinion, would be effected 
by the creation of a Superior Statistical Council composed of official 
delegates and distinguished literary and scientific men, whose duties 
have been briefly sketched in the above rough draft of the proposed 
decree. 

‘Should the recommendations contained in this report receive 
the approval of your members, their concurrence would encourage 
the Committee to use every endeavour to bring the matter under 
the notice of the Government, with a view to the adoption of the 
scheme, and to hasten by all the means at their disposal, the intro- 
duction of that reform in our national statistical organisation which 
is so urgently needed. 
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Argentine Republic— 

Estadistica del comercio Exterior y de la Navegacion) The Statistical 
Interior y Exterior de la Reptblica Argentina. Cor- Bureau of the 
respondiente al afio 1881. xxii + 233 PP- . la. 8vo. Argentine Repub- 
Buenos Aires; 1S82 sess NO. RAR lic 
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Argentine Republic—Contd. 
Buenos Aires— 
Résumé de Statistique Générale de la Ville de— 
The Statistical 
Bureau of the Pro- 
vince of Buenos 
Aires 


Premier semestre. 30 pp., la. 8vo. Buenos Ayres, 
SD oc ectdnie A habt opiate cee dt Sidi ca 0s eeu iss hey ogee Rin racae 
Registro Estadistico de la Provincia de—. Afio 
1875. Segunda Epoca. Afio vigesimo segundo. 
xli+ 511 pp., folio. Buenos Aires, 1882 ................ 


Austria and Hungary— 
Nachrichten iiber Industrie, Handel und Verkehr, aus 
dem Statistischen Departement im K. K. Handels- 
Ministerium. XXIV Band la. 8vo. Wien, 1882— 

I Heft. Amtlicher Bericht tiber die Geschiifts- 
thatigkeit des K. K. Handels-Ministeriums, 
wahrend des Jahres 1881. (Official Report) ... 

II Heft. Statistik des dsterreichischen Tele- SC caniatt 
graphen im Jahre 1881. Mit einer Uebersicht ner 
tiber den neuesten Stand des Telegraphen in 
Huropa.> ((Telegraphs) | 20k iis.tis.n. iene cecaeerons 

III Heft. Statistik des ésterreichischen Post- 
wesens im Jahre 1881. Mit einer Uebersicht 
tiber den neuesten Stand der Post in Kuropa. 

(PO RiL SOrVIGG) . \.</.:kscnes etsecmenete oeeee aete ee ecto 
Statistisches Jahrbuch, La. 8vo.— 
II Heft, fiir 1880. Landwirthschaftliche Produc- ) 
tion, Viehstand, Markt - eae 


See-Fischerei, Montan-Industrie. (Agriculture, 


Live Stock, Market Prices, Sea Fishery, Mining Ne evar ee 
MIN ESEEY). corcaetepats toa nocse- seca coarsexdees gan ots ceni ee geet ae ah F 
XI Heft, fiir 1881. Heer, Kriegsmarine (Army ikl he 


BTU LINAY) OTL. SEL Ae reece eT 
Buparest. Statistique Internationale. Bulletin 
Annual des Finances des Grandes Villes. Quatriéme 
année, 1880. Rédigé par Joseph Kérési. 39 pp., la. 
Yor USCS, LO Oscncausesesees cevestth- ereauh wee tamea heres 
HUNGARY. Magyarorszag Ariforgalma, Ausztridval 
és mas orszigokkal. A Fdéldmivelés-, ipar- “| 
Kereskedelemiigyi Minister tr Rendeletébé! szer- 
keszti és kiadja as Orszagos Magyar kir, Statistikai 
Hivatal. Ftizet V-VIII. La. 4to. Budapest, 1882. 
CT rade: SEatistscs) srciicsice ci \asson<sasissnsdediaregee bute aris 
Statisches Jahrbuch fiir Ungarn. 10 Jahrgang, 1880. 
La. 8vo. Budapest, 1882 :— ; 
I Heft. Politische Hintheilung und Bewegung 
der Bevélkerung. (Political Classification and 
Movement of Population) 0.0... cceeecssseeeseenees 
III Heft. Landwirtschaft. Ernte und Weinlese. 
Gesundheitsverhiltnisse der Nutzthiere. Markt- 


Joseph Kérési, Esq., 
Budapest 


The Statistical Bu- 
reau, Budapest 


preise. (A SPICUIEULE) hh oko -acesrametad eee: The Royal Hun- 
IV Heft. Bergbau und Hiittenwesen (Mining garian Statistical 
am Sune tin 2). scp. tu dovacstesweansceptea dase ots eakas teem nth se Bureau 


VI Heft. Die Creditinstitute (Credit Institute) .. 
IX Heft. Cultus und Unterrichtswesen. (Re- 

ligion, and TQucatiOn) dines fesumacbetsspeutho mt aoe 
X Heft. Staatshaushalt. (Finance) ...........c 
AI Heft. Kriegsmacht. (Army): c....sccscilesssoist 
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1 
Austria and Hungary—Contd. 


Pra@ue. Tydenni zprava o umrtich v Praze a ome of What etatictial 


spojenych, kteréz, jsou, &c. (Weekly Keturns of Bice 


Disatiiis) sy estes cat shscsce eee eee nae eee eee A lac Senceees 


Belgium— 
Annuaire Statistique de la Belgique. 12° année, 1881. 
xlvi + 424 pp., maps, la. 8vo. Bruxelles,.1882 ........ 
Bulletin de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 
Tome xiv. Statistique Générale de linstruction | The Minister of the 
publique en Belgique. xxxiii + 854 +112 pp.,{ Interior 
maps, la. 4to. Bruxelles, 1881..............sccescssseereeeveee 
Exposé de la Situation du Royaume, de 1861 & 1875. 
Vol. 1. Fase. 8—11. La. 8vo.- Bruxelles ™........... 
Ville de Bruxelles— 
Bulletin Hebdomadaire de Statistique, Démo-] Dr. BH. Janssens, 
graphique et Médicale. (Current numbers) ........ Brussels 
Rapport fait au Conseil Communal en séance du 2 ys at 
Octobre, 1882, par le Collége des Bourgmestre a ere 1 J 
Echevins. 193 pp., diagram, 8vo. Bruxelles .... cana maa: 


China. Imperial Maritime Customs. Ato. Shanghai, 
1882. I. Statistical Series— 
No. 2. Customs Gazette. Returns of Trade, &e. i 
April-June; LBBB 2 Rigel. Aas atin decteee cates 
No. 38. Returns of Trade at the Treaty Ports for ! 
1881. Part 2. Statistics of the Trade at each | 
EEN a Se UREA Ls EE Remo A 0); pay Ane y 


Sir Robert Hart, 
K.C.M.G., Pekin 


Denmark. Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, 8¢e—10¢} The Danish Political 
Hette. ), Kjébenhavin 1682 0.03... .cik isk ets usesssnssendooenndenste Economy Society 


The Director-General 


Canal de Suez. Troisitme Année, No.1, du 1° Janvier i te ; 
A : : of Statistics, Cairo 


Egypt. Bulletin Trimestriel de la Navigation par a 
ics be M dire LGB2 so cite Rete twshencotesed tame ch mabetantnrct eens 


France— 
Annuaire Statistique de la—5ieme année—1882. xxiii] The Ministry of 
+ GlZepp., lax Svd.:. Parian......caiyabte sedate cote ues Commerce | 


Compte Général de |’ Admin:stration de la Justice civile | 
et commerciale pendant 1880. xcv + 205 pp., plates, | 


Ma AtOoie POTIB LOR UN ccccic cscs oe eae eG y he Ministry of 
Compte Général de |’Administration de la Justice Justice 

criminelle pendant 1880. clxxii + 241 pp., plates, 

la Atos: Beavis LSS 2 i eletlse. ae tcp cares vont agtet J) 


Ministére des Finances. Bulletin de Statistique et de , 
Législation comparée. Septembre—Novembre, 1st M, A.Dp Koville 

Ministére des Travaux Publics. Bulletindu—Septem-| The Ministry of 
DYE LOBS  ecinazssitceolatoocere nw oh tas emer hee nist ceskcac eaten Gite, Public Works 

Statistique de la—Nouvelle Série, Tome ix. Statis-) The Ministry of 
tique Annuelle, 1879. cxxx + 436 pp., folio. Pars | Agriculture and 


RBBB i ciciierses dekacat ste an er ret e ee ON  eat aT acts Commerce 
L’Economiste Francais. (Current numbers.) Paris........ The Editor 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, Paris, 1882— 

Partie Littéraire. Octobre—Novembre, 1882............ } 

Partie Technique. Octobre—Novembre, 1882 ........ ” 
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France—Contd. 
Société de Statistique de Paris. Journal de la— 

Octobre—Décembre,, 1882 ...........cssessscccscsesscvsssercersccvons 

(Tables des Matiéres.) 

Octobre. L’enseignement agricole en France. L’in- 
dustrie métallurgique et minérale en Russie en 
1879. Variétés. Supplément: Organisation de la | 
statistique a Vétranger.—Complément du rapport 
oe M. Cheysson sur le projet de création d’un \ The Society 

onseil supérieur de statistique .........cecsessersoneorese 

Novembre. La statistique internationale, son origine 
et ses progrés. Les industries extractive et métal- 
lurgique dans le nord de la France. Variété. 

Décembre. Statistique générale de la France (année 
1879). L’Ecole polytechnique et les boursiers. 
Table alphabétique des matiéres contenues daas le 
KX? Volume (année 1882) «cisies<sovesisrnsvadeidereons densscine 


Germany— 
Monatshefte zur Statistik des Deutschen Reichs fiir das 
Jahr 1882. Band LIII. La. 4to. Berlin— 

Heft 8. Schiffsunfalle an der deutschen Kiiste 1881. } 

Verungliickungen deutscher Seeschiffe 1881 und 

1880. Veredlung inlaindischer Waarenartikel 

‘ im Auslande, 1881. Schulbildung der Rekruten, 

im Ersatzjahre LBS 1-82: i wagects htt iivedngder se yectaat 

Heft 9. Zoll-Straffille fiir das Etatsjahr 1881-82. 
Erwerbung und Verlust der Reichs- und Staats- Lo Tanna 
angehorigkeit 1881. Das Salz im deutscher re 1 on ss Be; lin 
Zollgebiete im Etatsjahre 1881-82. ......cc.esee pier iaages 2 
Heft 10. Montanstatistik fiir 1881. Vorlaufige 
Nachweisung des Tabackbaues im Erntejahre 
1882-83. | Dampfkessel - Explosionen, 1881. 
Branntwein-Brennerei und LBesteuerung im 
Etatsjahre 1881-82. Bierbrauerei und Bierbes- 
teuerung im Etatsjahre 1881-82. oe. i 
Zeitschrift des Kéniglich Preussischen mpi as 





The Royal Statistical 


Bureaus. Pe siend 7 wanzigster Jahrgang 1882 Bureau of Proaa 


Hefteiundu. (Januar bis Juni. ) Diagram 
Saxony— 

Kalender und Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Kénig- 
reich Sachsen, nebst Marktverzeichnissen fiir 
Saschsen und die Nachbarstaaten auf das Jahr 
1883. (Calendar and Statistical Year Book, with 
Market Register.) 215 pp., sm. 8vo. Dresden, 
LSB csiivase socks CE On ee Ply HEE Rene: ek IR ee OR 


Zeitschrift des K. Sichsischen Statistischen Bureav’s. | The Royal Sie Hiatical 


Bureau of the Mi- 
nistry of the Inte- 
rior, Saxony 


XXVIII Jahrgang, 1881. Hefte iii undiv. Die 
Bewegung der SBevélkerung im Kd6nigreiche 
Sachsen wahrend des Jahres 1880. Statistik der 
Anstalten im Kénigreich Sachsen am 1 December, 
1880. Statistik der Wasserstrassen. Repertorische 
Riickblicke auf das Jahr 1881, das Deutsche Reich 
und das Konigreich Sachsen betreffend. La. 4to. 
Dresden. (Movement of Population, Statistics 
of Institutions, Almshouses, Waterways, Saya 
tion, kc. Review of the year 1881) ....nseeee 
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Germany— Contd. 
Berlin— 

Ermittelungen tiber die Lohnverhiltnisse in A 
zusammengestellt in dem Statistischen Amt der 
Stadt. (Wages.) 12 pp., la. 4to. 1822 wu... 

Tabellen tiber die Bewegung der Bevélkerung der 
Stadt— im Jahre 1881. Supplement. 48 pp., The. Statfetical, Bu 
LO era slog bbs) Matters Pree tr cereertiper i earrech terpenes ertee ; : 

Verdéffentlichungen des Statistischen Amts der Stadt— roam of Berlin 
Kheschliessungen, Geburten, Sterbefalle und Wit- 
terung. (Marriages, Births, Deaths, &c., Weekly 
Heturns of, )) : EtOie teeters te cree ee $. 





Frankfurt-a.-M.— 
Beitrige zur Statistik der Stadt— Vierter Band. 
Erstes Heft. Die Ergebnisse der Volkszihlung The Publish 
vom 1 December, 1880. (Census.) 86 pp. (~~ 9 UOIsner 
taal Gee een krurt-m2 MF oo Ne tence ees 
Jahresbericht ueber die Verwaltung des Medicinal- ) 
wesens, die Krankenanstalten und die Cefn | 
chen Gesundheitsverhaeltnisse der Stadt— XXYV | Be 
Jahrgang, 1881. (Annual Medical Report.) 
iv + 232 pp., la. 8vo. Frankfurt-a.-M. ........ 
Hampure. Neues Hamburger Handels-Archiv. ed 
lung der auf Handel und Schiffahrt beziiglichen, 
seitens des Deutschen Reichs und der Hambur- 
gischen Behérden erlassenen Verordnungen und f 
Bekanntmachungen. Jahrgang, 1881. (Trade and | 
Navigation.) x+287 pp., la. 8vo. Hamburg, 1882 } 


The German Consul- 
General, London 





Italy— 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle con- ) 
dizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. vii, fasc. i, la. 4to. 
RS oviOt yD Lic rete negra eters tecst hess fects cote sencnccres oceeses 
Annali dell’ Industria e del Commercio 1882.— 
Esposizione Internazionale di Pesca di Berlino, 1880. | 
Pesca Fluviale e Lacustre-Piscicoltura. 8vo......... 
Belazione del professore Giovanni Canestrini, sule 
Ricerche Fatte nel marc di sciacca intorno ai 
banchi corallini. 19 pp., map, la. 8vo. Roma.... | 
Atlante Statistico del Regno d* Italia. Diagrammi de | 
Demografia Italiana Classificazione dei Coscritti per 
Statura di Centimetro in Centimetro. Secondo le 
osservazioni delle leve Militari sui nati nel Sessennio | The Director-General 
1854-59 (four tables). Mortalita della Popolazione, of Statistics, Rome 
secondo i dati dell’ Ottennio 1872-79 (two tables). 
ObFiolio'(oxtra}..; Home TOs 2 ee ccccwctccd-csecvseonrtaads 
Atti della Giunta per la Inchiesta Agraria e sulle con- 
dizioni della Classe Agricola. Vol. vi, Fascicolo 
TU, TV>- -La. 4to) CRomta, IRSA) ee. ees. onyeessees 
Bollettino Settimanale dei Prezzi, di alcuni dei principali 
Prodotti Agrari. (Current numbers.) 1882............ 
Bollettino di Notizie Commerciali. (Current numbers.) 
LRBZOE ssaxiveaderitenschsroe ae em meme sete d nace tremens ere anetes, 
Bollettino Consolare. Vol. xviii. Fasc. Xe X. 188? | 
Bollettino Mensile dell Situazioni dei Conti delgi 
Tstituti d’Emissione. Anno XIII; Nos.7—10. 1882 
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Italy— Contd. 
Bollettino Bimestrale delle Situazioni dei Conti. Anno 
ATITS Nos, LOSR ee cata Angee sc aetie ae 
Bollettino Bimestrale del Risparmio. Anno VII; 
Nos. 3, 4. 1882. , Appendiee al No. 62..c05:..05-seedse- 
Censimento della Popolazione del Regno d'Italia, 
31 Dicembre, 1881. viii + 174 pp., 8vo. Roma, 
Bbc Pg eka aU ath 81 Ae RAR MERU EEO NE Be 
Inchiesta Parlamentare sulla Marina Mercantile 
(1881-82). 4to. Roma— 
Vol. vi. Verbali delle adunanze della commis- 
BIOTIC ALG TORE. 51. c00se Serie eceuteoouses pouaene teeta 
Vol. v. Aggiunte e Correzioni ai riassunti dell’ 
Inchiesta orale e scritta. Notize e Memorie 
BVOC 2G. os EOS. oaslans ORE ccd eG, 
Popolazione. Movimento dello Stato Civile. Anno 
XIX; 1880. Confronti Internazionali per gli anni The Director-Ct 1 
1865-80. Introduzione. La. 8vo. Roma, 1882 . whe iiss othe ae ean 
Relazione Statistica sulle Costruzioni ¢ sull’ esercizio 
delle strade ferrate Italiane per anno 1881. 504 pp., 
map, diagram, sm. folio. Roma, 1882...............08+ 
Statistica del Commercio Speciale di Importazione 
e di Esportazione dal 1° Gennaio al 31 Ottobre, 
TBS Bae Al cen cnecnnouuce fe vated scveGih oaege eae Cae ee nee aad 
Statistica Finanziaria. Estratto dalla Nona Reilazione. 
Anno 1880; de'la Ragioneria Generale dello Stato. 
Comprende la Statistica finanziaria italiana com- 
parata con quilla dei Stati Europei, relativamente 
al’ anno 1880 81 pp., la. 4to. Roma, 1882............ 
Statistica della Finanza Italiana. Estratto dal capo Viil, 
della Relazione Annuale pel 1879; presentata dal 
Ragioniere generale dello Stato. 91 pp., diagram, 
la. Ato, Roma LESS sh) Mei ae dees eae eee alee eae 
Telegrafi del Regno d'Italia nell’ anno 1881. Relazione 
Statistica sui—. lx +197 pp., diagram, la. 4to. 
FROMMD RUGS D Carers ioe eet NG eae cca ale a aici ec eee se 


of Statistics, Rome 


Netherlands. 

Résumé Statistique pour le Royaume des Pays-Bas, ) 
1850-81. (Publication de la Société de Statistique 
des -Paya+ Bas) 2k eeebie Paacpecets, iss eee pe epee | 

(Table des Matiéres.) | 

Population; Agriculture; Péche Maritime ; Commerce ; 
Navigation ; Constructions maritimes; Finances ; 
Impéts directs ; Accises ; Impéts indirects ; Revenus ; 
Postes ; Télégrafer ; Chemins de fer; Machines a 
vapeur ; Instruction; Assistance publique ; Monts de | The Statistical 
picté ; Caisses de secours; Caisses d’épargne ; Banques Society of the 
populaires ; Juridiction; Prisons; | épdts de men- Netherlands 
dicité ; Monnaie; Cours de fonds publics; Banque 
-Néerlandaise ; Crédit Foncier; Rachat de Dimes; 

Domaine; Société de commerce et Produits du 
Gouvernement ; Navigation du Rhin; Finances pro- 
vinciales ; Finances communales ; Tramways ; Emi- 
gration; Conscription; Prix de denrées; Police 
sanitaire; Police vétérinaire. lvii + 179, la. 8vo. 
Tia. Haye; 1882 sic seinaes tet hohcssen tee deeee ae tesa: Sh 





se. 
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Netherlands— Contd. 


Statistiek van den Loop der Bevolking van yf Ther Nethadand te. 


over 1879. (Movement of Population.) 83 pp., gation, London 


la. 8vo. ’s Gravénhage;-EBS27 sisdscinessoonsksrssssesticions 


Portugal. Lispoa. Boletim da Sociedade de Geographia The Societ 
de— 3° serie, No. 2. Sv0, 882 ssesssssssesaseveissseseescsede ie Nae 


Roumania— 

Commerce de la Roumanie avec Jes puissances étran- ) 
géres pendant lannée 1881. Tableau Général du— 
308 pp., diagram, folio. Bucarest, 1882 ......0......00 

Statistica din Roumania. Mouvement de la Popula- 
tion pendant les années 1878 et 1879, d’aprés les | The Chief of the 
registres de l’état civil. 2 vols., la. 4to. Bucarest,+ Statistical Bureau, 
DSF ek hc Oe RMR SETHE Les Sees. ws hquaheruaaa ete eS Bucharest 

Statistica Navigatiunii pentru anul 1879. 25 pp.. 
Ta AdOw aI CUPORCID LOSES. 4...uictnadescs. hike teaan. teesebaasenles 

Statistica Penitentiara din Romania pe anul 1878. 


29pp., la. 4to. Bucwresci,. 1882 visci.csscccccssssecsscecseees J 
Russia— 
L’année agricole de 1882 en Russie (in Russian). jeci ner on 
136 pp., maps, la. 8vo. St. Petersburgh, 1882 ........ ait Tadtatey et 


Société Impériale Russe de Géographique, Bulletin de 
la— Vol. xviii, Fasc. 2. Année 1882, St. Peters- | The Society 
BOTA PLR ef oeccs cheek eae ee mse Res 94d aad seanteosiiaseaonaedeesd cuss 


Spain— 
Maprip. Boletin de la Sociedad Geografica de— Tome 
AV AOPIN SAANR key Bite a PR, OD dsl Ninth soattcg lasesiine hace op 
Revista Topografica y Estadistica (current numbers)........ The Editor 


The Society 


Sweden and Norway— 
Norway— 

Norges Officielle Statistik. La. 8vo., Kristiania, 1882 

B. 3. Beretning om Rigets Strafarbeidsanstalter 
for Aaret 1879. (Penitentiaries) .............. 

C. 1. Tabeller vedkommende. Folkemzngdens 
Beveegelse i Aarene 1876-80. II. Tabeller 
for Aaret 1877. III, Tabeller for Aaret | 
1878. (Movement of Population) ............ 

C. 3a. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Handel i | 
1881. - (Commerce hy berate piesveiese states a -atsn 

C. 8. De offentlige Jernbaner. Sammendrag af | The Central Statisti- 
Direktionernes Driftsberetninger for Ter- + cal Bureau, Chris- 
minen 1%t¢ Juli, 1879—380te Juni, 1880. tiania 
(Rav ways rit ela. Dis obetser ater titan 

C. 9. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Fiskerier i 
Aaret 1880 samt Beretninger angaaende 
deres Drift M.V. (Fisheries) .................06 

C.12. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Bergverks- 
drift i Aarene 1876-79. (Mining) ........... 

C.16. (Tidligere C. 3a). Uddrag af Aarsberet- 
ninger fra de forende Rigers Konsuler for 
Aaret 1880. 4deHefte. (Consular Reports) 
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Sweden and Norway—Contd. 
Norway—Contd. 
Norges Officielle Statistik—Contd. 
D. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Sparebanker : 
Aaret 1880. (Savings Banks)................... eee 
F. 2. Tabeller vedkommende Norges Postveesen for ie " tt oe miaueis 
Aaret 1881. (Postal Service) .........0...... a ee ER Se 
Meddelelser fra det statistiske centralbureau, No. 1, Sesh 
2, 6, 1882. (Miscellaneous Statistics) ...........eeeee 
SwEDEN— 
Sveriges Officiela Statistik—La. 4to. Stockholm, 1882 
U. Kommunernas Fattigvard och Finanser. VI, 
Statistiska centralbyrans underdaniga 
Berittelse fér fr 1879. (Relief of the 
POOL) scheint leveec tao ng teense atte mecca ae 
N. Jordbruk och Boskapsskétsel. Sammandrag 
af Kungl. Maj:ts Befallningshafvandes. 
fovristbertile for dr 1888 Anstog | yo Contre Statist 
Statistisk Tidskrift, utgifven af Kungl. Statistiska ee Bureau, Stock- 
Centralbyran. La. 8vo. Stockholm, 1882 peep 
No. 2. Sparbankerna i Sverige 4r 1880. (Sav- 
ings Banks) .i0.0.00t ccna ceeteeeeencemeeenernetens 
Supplement. Folkmangden och Folkékningen 
i Skandinavien 1815;80. Kritisk undersék- 
ning af Hjalmar Gullberg och Gustav Sund- 
birg. (Increase of Population) «0... 





United States— 
Department of Agriculture. Special Reports— 

No. 49. On the Condition of Corn and Cotton, of) 
Potatoes, Fruits, &.; also Freight Rates of 
Transportation Companies. September; 1882 .... 

No. 51. On Yield and Quality of Small Grain, the 
Condition of Corn and Cotton, of Potatoes, The D t A 
Tobacco, &c.; also Freight Rates of Transporta- Mahe en ste 
tion Companies. “Octoberj 1882) 3.07. 4..Ssbvnantnes 

No. 52. On Yield per acre of Cotton, Corn, 
Potatoes, and other Field Crops, with comparative 
product of Fruits; also Local Freight Rates of 
Transportation Companies. November, 1882........ J 

Bureau of Statistics. Commercial Relations— 

Ostrich Farming in the United States. No. 243, ) 
October, 1882. 8vo. Washington .......... cee ‘ 

Reports of Consuls on Commerce, Manufactures, &c. 
Nos. 21 and 22, July—August, 1882 ........ es The B eg 

Quarterly Reports on Imports, Exports, Immigra- L es re Washi oe 
tion, and Navigation. No. 4. 1881-82 (with { tei BS RINSLOD, 


Agriculture 





Index for the four quarters ended 30th June, 
1882). ABvo.iad. hokey RI A cee 
Summary Statement of Imports and Exports. Nos. 
1-32. 1882-83.! sane stiiaginienter he ee eeae tenes beraaee "J 
Tenth Census of the United States, 1880. La. Ato. 
Wasbington— 


and Minor Civil Divisions. Part 1. Ixxxix Superintendent of 


Statistics of the Population, by States, Counties,) C. B. Seaton, Esq., 
+ 375 pp., cloth, maps, and diagrams. 1881.... Census 
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United States—Contd. 
Tenth Census of the United States— Contd. 

Statistics of Public Indebtedness, embracing the 
Funded and Unfunded Debts of the United 
States and the Several States, and of Counties, 
Cities, Towns, Townships, and School Districts. 
667 pp., cloth, diagrams, maps. 1881................ 

Statistics of the Manufactures of Twenty Prin- 
cipal Cities. “Seappny LBS2 0. Sede loses | 

Statistics of Power and Machinery employed in 
Manufactures. Water Power of the Southern | C. B. Seaton, Esq., 
Atlantic Water Shed of the United States. Superintendent of 
164 pp, illustrations. 1881 ..4....0.. lessees Census 

Statistics of the Production of the Precious Metals 
in the United States. 94 pp., plates. 1881 .... 

Extra Census Bulletins— 
Report om the Manufacture of Fire Arms and 

Ammunition. vi + 37 pp., plates. 1882 0.0... 

Tables, with Annotations, showing the System of 

Courts of Criminal Jurisdiction. 38 pp.. 1881 

Forestry Bulletins. Nos. 1—16. Maps. 1881 .... }: 
Comptroller of the Currency. Annual Report of 
the—, to 1st November, 1882. 94 pp., 8vo. +} John Jay Knox, Esq. 
WV BODE TOM 2.2101. or eee Mere Metin ned <6 Ak chilled ccodaa es 
Education. Report of the Commissioner of—, for | The Bureau of Edu- 
1880. Cloth, diagram, la. 8vo. Washington, 1882 cation 
Metropolitan Industrial Leaque— 
Digest of the Tariff Conditions, Laws, Schedules, ) 

and Rates of the United States, with Revisions, 

prepared and proposed by the League. 118 pages, 

tne SvOsmi News Mark (EBS ai eis ia adecsdietisnas. 
Supplement of Conditions affecting the results of “ f 

Tariff Laws. Prepared for the League. 23 pp., > Seat ee? ‘ a 

la SvOnse Now VOm i ROA e ot. Wi lesuciical ob dovedoees ity th a Sito oust 
Our Economie Conditions. Remarks of Mr. Charles 

S. Hill, accepting the Invitation of the League to 

prepare a Revision of the Tariff. 13 pp., 8vo. 

N- WianY Gri, Rmowate waren. at iw aoe ee IE hatches 

Precious Metals. Report of the Director of the Mint 
upon the Statistics of the Production of the— in the | Hovatio C. Burchard, 
United States, for 1881.. 765 pp.,.cloth, map, la. 8vo. Esq. 
Washington, 1882 ee re 
Massacuuserts. Fortieth Registration Report o 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths for 1881. vwui + 110 in ee Re poss 
ealth, Boston 
Seba Pp) Cy eh. se ates la el atten NAL RM «elie sab od 


Micuiean. State Board of Health, Ninth pe HenryB. Baker, Esq., 








Report of — to 30th September, 1881. xii+501 pp-, Secretary of the 
cloth, diagrams, la. 8vo. Lansing..........4.....ecseereoeteee Board 
Rhode Island— 
Twenty-seventh Annual Report upon the Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths in the City of Providence ’ 
for) L881. ==) +6400; pp ABwor seats Rede hens Biv Row; Eaq-, 
Report of Deaths in the City of Providence during eee 
Ockober L882 215 oh ke eee ete a oe ie wie ead. oe a, 
Wisconsin. Sixth Annual Report of the State Board sl 
of Health of— for 1881. lxxxiv + 146 pp., ttf COR Ue Meira 
plates, Svom »Madigons LSS 2 iis. coshsmbianeaentivedadadnvoae ; 
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United States—Contd. 
American Geographical Society, Bulletin of the— : 
Vol. xii,No. 5, 18815 8vo.- New York: .ih.i0.)...8a) The Society 
Bankers’ Magazine. October—December, 1882. 8vo. The Editor 
New. York ...21...0 coctraetdteany -eascscoeuay «aletorbinyden aot Rebate ge 
Franklin Institute. Journal of the— Vol. lxxxiv. Nos. . 
4—6, plates, &c. Philadelphia, 1882. ..esssssssssneesssen ope neal 
Smithsonian Institution. First Annual Report of the 
Bureau of Ethnology, 1879-80. By J. W. Powell. EOC ag 
xxxv + 603 pp., cloth, map, diagrams, &c., sm. folio. The inshrieoe 
Washington; ABS Litt. di.1..). hee eee ol 


India, Colonial, and other Possessions. 
Australia. Australian Mutual Provident Society. 
Report on the Mortality Experience of the—, 1849-78. ae se 
64 pp., diagrams, 4to. Sydney, 1882 o.oo es y 
Canada, Dominion of— 

Journals of the House of Commons from 9th February ) 
to17th ‘May, 1882... Viol. ixvisipee cate rte dee hes ee 
Journals of the Senate of Canada. Fourth Session, 
1882. Vol. xvi, xii+ 347 + lxii pp., half calf, la. 8vo. 
Official Debates of the House of Commons, Fourth 

Session, Fourth Parliament. Vol. xii, from 9th 

February to 17th May, 1882. 1576 + lxxvii pp., 

halfieali-la. ato? Ottawa sic) eae. ree 

Sessional Papers arranged Numerically and in Volumes. 
Fourth Session, 1882. Half calf,la. 8vo. Ottawa. 
Vol. vi. Militia: Report on the State of—, for 
1881. Auditor-General’s Report for the year 
ended S0th June, L881 4: eee ae ea 
Vol. vii. Agriculture: Report of-—, for 1880. 
Criminal Statistics (Appendix to the Report of 
the Minister of Agriculture) for the year 1880. 
Report on the Melbourne International Exhibi- 
tion, 1880-81. Report on the Sydney Interna- 
tional Exhibition, 1879. Report as to Peniten- 
tiaries in Canada for the year ended 30th June, 
1881. Report of the Librarian of Parliament 
Vol. viii. Life Insuranee— Report for 1880, with 
Abstract for 1581; Secretary of State, Report 
of— for 1881; Interior: Report of Depart- 
ment— for year ended 30th June, 1881, Xe. .... 
Vol. ix. Banks: Lists of the Shareholders ; 
Teust and Land Improvement Fund ; Timber 
and Mining Licences; Public Lands, Regu- 
lations as to Sale ; Hudson Bay Company’s 
Claim to Lands; Coal Lands; Sub-Marine 
Telegraph ; Mills and Factories; Government 
Savings Banks; Interest on Public Debt; 
Money on Deposit ; Canadian Pacific Railway, 
&e. 








John George Bouri- 
not, Esq. 


POOR e eee ee eH Ome e ee eHH SEE a aH HET OEE ESOS OSES EEE ERE T Ese SES HTH HO Eweee ees 


Vol. x. Indians; Intercolonial Railway ; Mani- 
toba Boundaries; Factories, Commissioners; 
Coal Exported; Exports and Imports; Fish 
Breeding Hstablishment, .&C. .......sserssscsssersersecssese J 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Cape of Good Hope— 

Blue Book for the Colony of the— for 1881. General) 
Report and Statistical Summary. Part I, Govern- 
ment; IJ, Finance; III, Trade; IV, Production 
and Accumulation; V, Population; VI, Crime; 
VII, Education, Religion, and Charitable Insti- 





The Colonial Secre- 


tutions. Appendix. Half calf, plan. Cape Town, Lary 

Eis aa sae Pesiied esse saan Paevlea pin tas sacvbeat ets bar's « NER GRI daa cag 
Separate copy of Report on the Blue Book for 1881. 

Soren tvoy. Cape Lowny V8G2...krtcascteccsts.ckerestsoaseises 


India, British— 

Map of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts to accom- : 
hi Census Report of 188i eh ERP ree Se a a \ ch eee 

Report on Sanitary Measures in 1880-81, together ) 
with Miscellaneous Information up to June, 1882. | 
Volt. sav [OS SS6Liwmaniae ac Men noi, don 

Statistical Abstract relating to— from 1871-72 to 
1880-81. 16th number [C.-3284], La. 8vo............. y. 

Review of the Maritime Trade of British India with 
other Countries for 1881-82. iii + 85 pp., folio. 
RC tid Beas eet ee ceeee tee ee crock eens sesseos vernscssanedsasdniwedeve 

Trade by Land with Foreign Countries— Accounts of. 
Mo. -4sL 881-82. A Now SS 22880 Wit elke 

Trade and Navigation, Monthly Accounts. Nos. 4—6. 
EDS acest oho ctns cas tates tea, cal es ccnsets vasugacticoeeestercens: 


C. C. Prinsep, Esq., 
India Office 


The Indian Govern- 


ment 


_ Asiatic Society of Bengal— 
Journal of the— Vol. li, Part A No. IT; Part IJ, 
Nox Ts 1882 Ue er tied Rae ates ite } The Society 
Proceedings of the— Nos. 5, 6, 1882 o......cecseseees 


The Registrar-Gene- 


General on Births, Deaths and Marriages, 1880-81. : 
ral, Jamaica 


Jamaica. Third Annual Report of the i580} 
66 pp. tolids \ Jaiisieny USB RNR Vea ele 
His Excellency the 
Lieutenant-Gover- 


nor of Mauritius 


Mauritius. Blue Book for the Colony of— 1881. Half 
CAL gare © OFC BAUS crcs ace srete rs deens cape apoabysone Abs seane akivol assbsdvsniys 


Annual Report from the Registrar-General on. 59 pp., ral, New South 


New South Wales. Vital Statistics. Lon. 59 BPs f The Registrar-Gene- 
folios Sydaey) LAS2M Mitt Aces. 00. acts aes Wales 


by the Registrar of— 46 pp., folio. Wellington, 


New Zealand. Friendly Societies. Fifth Report, W.B.E. Brown, Esq 
Registrar-General 


EE ace cometh waa fesvantan road detent Vas caicses cube Ye'catnasiauvaeveaco'eskirenvesen’ 
Queensland. 
Statistics of the Colony of— for 1881 
(Contents)—Statistical view of Queensland from 
1860 to 1881 inclusive. General Index—Part 1. 


The Registrar-Gene- 


Population. 2. Interchange. 8. Accumulation. ¢ “|. ) Queensland 
? 


4. Finance. 5. Law, Crime, &e. 6. Social Statistics. 
7. Vital Statistics. 8. Production. x + 221 pp., 
beards) folio. . Brisbane, 1882. jlk..,.1desdeteeee J) 
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India, Colonial, and other Possessions—Contd. 
Queensland—Contd. 
Supplement to the Government Gazette, containing 
Vital Statistics. (Current numbers) oo... cesses The Registrar-Gene- 
Synopsis of Census Enumerations in the years 1861, ral, Queensland 
1864, 1868, 1871, 1876, and 1881. (Sheet) ............ 


South Australia. South Australian Institute. Annual The Institate 
Report, 1881-82. - Svo0.. Adelaide . ..........:.cccnconseoresnseess 

Tasmania— 
Census, 1881. Part II. Ages of the People ............... 5) 


Statistics of the Colony of— for 1881. 
(Contents.)—Statistical Summary, 1816-81. Intro- 
duction. Part I. Blue Book. II. Population. 
III. Trade, Commerce, and Navigation. IV. Fi- 
nance. V. Establishments and Institutions main- 
tained or assisted by Government. VI. Crown 
Lands, Agriculture, &. VII. Law, Crime, &c. 
VIII. Education, &c. IX. Vital Statistics. X. Mis- 
cellaneous. xl + 225 pp., folio. Tasmania, 1882 


¢ EH. C. Nowell, Esq. 


Victoria— 
Census of Victoria, 1881. Folio. Melbourne— H. H. Hayter, Esq., 
Part III. Religions of the People. Part IV. seo! C.M.G., — Govern- 
Of the People’ ......)s. ss. .dtegtntes MIRE ee Pees ee ment Statist 


Public Library of Victoria— 

Catalogue of the-— (in two vols.). Ixiv + 2082 pp., 
half calf, plans, 4to. Melbourne, 1880 ................ 

List of Newspapers, Magazines, Publications of 
Learned Societies, Serials, and Government Publi- 
cations, currently received at the— 26 pp., 8vo. | The Trustees of the 
Melbourne; 1882\).5-.5.c..cskeaenieg actos ssemeereeliie. { Library 

Report of the Trustees, with the Reports of the 
Sectional Committees for 1881, and a Statement 
of Income and Expenditure for the financial year 





1880-81. 60 pp., sm. folio. Melbourne................ ) 
Reports of the Mining Surveyors and Registrars, for| The Minister of 
the quarter ended 30th June, 1882 00... seeeeeeeees Mines, Melbourne 


Statistical Register of the Colony of— for 1881. Folio. % 
Melbourne. Part Il. Finance, &c. Part IV. Vital H. H. Hayter, Hsq., 
Statisti ? C.M.G. 
GUUSTICS 10.2 sacs ae tora e te sab sah ois sos adbeketeabatenenh nbtokaatte sees 


Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society of— 
Vol. xvii, 1882. xxv + 144 pp., diagrams, plates, >} The Society 
&c., Sy0.., Melboutienithy, 205 f....:. eeeeacamean. aeeaaens 


United Kingdom— 
Agricultural Returns of Great Britain, with Abstract The Board of tad 

Returns for the United Kingdom, 1882. roves} f mbar ieg tre ee 

Friendly Societies— 

Abstract of the Quinquennial Returns of Sickness) The Registrar-Gene- 
and Mortality experienced by— (from 1855 i ral of Friendly 
1875). ("Part Lh B82ne Cake ee eee ea! Societies 

Industrial and Provident Societies, and Trade] The Chief Registrar 
Unions. Reports for 1881. Part I (A). 1882....f . of Friendly Societies 
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Donations, 





By whom Presented. 


United Kingdom— Contd. 
Friendly Societies—Contd. 
Reports of the Chief Registrar of— for 1881. . _ Pee 
Part I—(C), Appendix (F), Trade Unions, ie ee Bc 
Noe373-<Uy 0) tebe Re Bite RB colt Be ae Re NL ate 


Trade and Navigation, Monthly Returns. September— 
November, 1882 ¥ Me pet V8 ; ERASE A MBEAN i Cl eR } The Board of Trade 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues. Sixtieth Report] The Commissioners 
of the Commissioners of— No. 263. 170 pp., nf of H.M. Woods 
Foligyo(NBR2. 5b tance a ae ae and Forests 
Great Britain. Building Societies. Return of an Ab-| The Chief Registrar 
stract of the Accounts furnished by— for1881. No. 278 J. of Friendly Societies 


England and Wales— 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Local Government 
Board, 1881-82; [C3887 }....sccaae Aa ee eae 
Quarterly Return of Marriages in April, May, June, ) 
1882; and Births and Deaths in July, August, 


} John Bellamy, Esq. 


September; 1882. No. 135 
Loypon. Weekly Returns of Births and Deaths in— 

and in twenty-seven other large English Towns. 

(Garront numbers) a7 Asih syouaics) «ist cls. de pee 
Metropolitan Police. Number of Persons taken rth 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of England 


Sere eee esas ewer eee esses eeerseerese ses 


The Chief Commis- 


Custody by the— and the results, in 1881; with aiken OF Police 


Comparative Statements from 1831 to 1881 inclusive 


Ireland— 
Births and Deaths in Dublin and in fifteen of the 
principal Urban Sanitary Districts, Weekly Returns, 
with a Quarterly Summary. (Current numbers) . 
Census of— 1881. 
Part I. Area, Houses and Population; also the 
Ages, Civil or Conjugal Condition, DonigncbuEsls 
Birthplaces, Religion, and Education of the ib: ple. The Registrar-Gene- 
4 vols., folio. 1882. (Vol.i, Province of Tenis er ral of Ireland 
vol. 11, Munster; vol. iii, ‘Ulster ; vol. iv, Con- | 
naught, with Summary Tables and Indexes) ........ 
Part If. General Report, with illustrative maps and 
diagrams, tables, and appendix. 1 vol., folio. 
Ey LtiTs My LOO 2 Bip, pecototoveoss ae tepraktis eo ena: 


Scotland— 

Births, Deaths, and Marriages in the eight principal 
towns, Weekly and Monthly Returns. (Current 
PETER E Yo sack elie eee das Rhy Vic ofa OR petal ge ts ats os hedge ckagtR 

Quarterly Return of Births, Deaths, and Marriages to 
80th September, 1882. NO. CXL ...ccccccsssscessevecssesersvees J) 


The Registrar-Gene- 
ral of Scotland 


Authors, &c.— 
ANDERSON (J. Corbet). The Family of Leete; with ) 
Special Reference to tle Genealogy of Joseph Leete, 
Hsq., F.R.S., Chevalier de la Légion d’Honneur, 
South Norwood, Surrey. Collected by the late > Joseph Leete, Esq. 
Charles Bridger, Esq., F.R.H.S. (Printed for private 
circulation.) xxii + 113 pp., cloth, diagram, por- 
Pre LAS Le, wire cogs teas casei enon ncowasoaiseelenipesene tme san 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Brees (Thomas). The Deterrent Influence of Capital ) 
Punishment ; being a Reply to the Speech of J.S. 
Mill, Esq., M.P. 2nd ed. “19 pp., 8vo. 1868 The Howard Associa- 

BisHor (F rancis). “Thou shalt not Kill.” A Paper tion 
upon the Law of Capital Punishment. 18 pp., 8vo. | 
ABE «ooo sicescuonvonivdnteMyatetNan elyeaks e¢dbsa6sadaauinasnayconetiey auReneds 

Burpert (Henry C.). The Relative Mortality after 
Amputations of Large and Small Hospitals, and the 
Influence of the Antiseptic (Listerian) System upon - The Author 
such Mortality. (Reprinted from the Journal of the 
Statistical Society.) 41 pp., cloth, 8vo. 1882........ 

FarrRLAMB (W.). Summary of Statistics of ma 


seweneee 


in the United Kingdom for the years 1871, 1877, 
1878, 1879, 1880, and 1881. Compiled from the 
Returns of the Board of Trade. (Sheet.) York, 1882 
Guy (Dr.), F.R.S. The Claims of Science to Public 
Recognition and Support. A Reprint from the 
Journal of the Statistical Society ; with a Retro- 
spect of the Efforts made by the Society to provide r* 
itself and Cognate Societies with suitable House 
Accommodation. 48 pp., plans, la. 8vo. 1882........ J 
Haut (E. Hepple), F.R.A.S., &. The Home Colony. 
A Guide for Investors and Settlers in Newfoundland. 
(A Paper read before the Foreign and Colonial i | 
tion of the Society of Arts.) 61 pp-, map, sm. 8vo. Y 
JAMIESON (James), M.D. Contributions to the Vital’ Mts Dantes eae 
Statistics of Australia. 30 pp., 12mo. Sydney, 1882 hee 
JOHNSTON (Rev. James). The Higher Education and 
the Education of the Masses in India. A Reply to 
a Letter of his Highness the Maharajah of Travan- 
CONG. 22 pps iBvor C1882: Aer anes cose eee 
Levi (Professor Leone). Number of Persons com- 
mitted for Trial for Indictable Offences, and number 
of cases of Drunkenness and Lawlessness summarily 
disposed of by Magistrates, per thousand of the 
Population, compared with number of Shillings in 
the Savings Banks per head of the Population in 
every County in England and Wales, Scotland and 
Treland, 1880. Read at British Association Meet- 
ing, 1882. 24 pp., diagram, 8v0. 1882.0... 
Macxintosu (C. H.). The Canadian Parliamentary 
Companion and Annual Register. 406 pp., cloth, 
12mo. . Ottawa, LES in) Pe ae 
Martin (John). Contributions to Military and Sikes . 
Medicine. Ist vol., 306 pp., cloth, illustration, sot se en ae 
LBS E SiicosssarssateveschetacGe cee eepeen tab iass ices SoU TM n ne es 
Mora@an (Henry J.). The Dominion Annual Regis- 
ter and Review for the Twelfth, Fourteenth, and Thao Ath. 
Fifteenth Years of the Canadian Union, 1878, ie a ak 
1880-81. 2 vols., cloth. 8vo. Montreal.................. 
PAanTALEONI (Maffeo). Teoria della Traslazione ia 


The Author 


Henry J. Morgan, 
Esq. 


Tributi. Definizione, Dinamica e Ubiquita della 
Traslazione. 353 pp., la. 8vo. Roma, 1882 ............ 
Patterson (R. Hogarth). The New Golden Age, nist 


3 


Influence of the Precious Metals upon the World. 
2 ¥ols:, cloth, BVOAw a BAe inc.seaeeaee vsti eeterereuiereerones 


bP) 
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Authors, &c.—Contd. 

Prex (Francis). Social Wreckage: A Review of the 
Laws of England as they affect the Poor. ix + | The Author 
pps, cloth}smASvogrl BSS 48 eles this wade. 

PETERSEN-Stuon1tz (Aleksis). Hvad danske Indus- 
tridrivende forlange af Staten. Industrielle ea 
Industristatistik - Noeringsloven ‘Tillegslove til | 
Neeringsloven - Industriel | Uddannelse - Haand - f 
veerkssvende - Vandringen - Toldloven. 126  pp., | 
Svosy Kjobenhavn, 18830 nace et aimee egal a J 


PyMAN (Frank), B.A., LL.B. Capital Punishment : i} Hawn: #eco- 


A Paper in favour of the Abolition of Capital a8 
ciation 


Punishment. 16 pp., sm. 8vo. Hartlepool, 1880... 
SrarKe’s Pocket Almanac and General Register for 
1883 (42nd year of publication). 248 pp., 18mo. 
CREA WORSE ge eo Ri BERN yin Rid See I ORE A 
Tatback (Wiliam). Humanity and Humanitarianism. | 
With special reference to the Prison Systems of | The H ann 
Great Britain and the United States, the question of | ~ "© OW8t sie 
Criminal Lunacy and Capital Punishment. 32 pp., 
BDO WOME LSC Oe, force eeu sKiiid Soccanc we adadalameceieanieae i 
TAaYLor’s Calendar of the Meetings of the Scientific 
Bodies of London for 1882-83. (Sheet)... 
Tuomas (Edward), F.R.S. The Coinages of the East ) 
India Company at Bombay, under the Charters of | 
Charles II; with a Note on the Indian Exchanges }- Ae 
of the Period (reprinted from the “ Indian | 
Antiguary 7): .-24 pp fein BW. iy ene is ok “ft 
Tinne (Theodore F. S.). Local Industries of New 
Zealand. 26 pp., 8vo. Auckland, 1881......0.... ccc. 1 
Turr (A. Cotterell). The Competitive Civil Service 
of India, 1856-82. 23 pp., 4to. Bombay ........0.... v2 
WaALRas (Leon). De la fixité de Valeur de He 
Monétaire. 8 pp., diagram, la. 8vo. Paris, 1882 
Wiuiams (P. A.). The Scale of Nations: Showing 
the Sizes, Areas, Population, Exports and Imports, 
Revenues and National Debts of the Leading bi 
Countries and Kingdoms. (Sheet.) 1881............... 


The Publisher and 
Proprietor 


clation 


The Author: 


Societies, &o.— 

Bankers. Journal of the Institute of— Vol. iii, parts 8 
grit: DAO LES 2 sade coi. peared ates habia ako <3 cape ahe 

Betton. Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Public 
Free Library and Museum Committee, 1881-82. } The Committee 
EG tip) las Svs POLI kab ices INA. ec actatlid ahi. she 

Oivil Engineers. Minutes of Proceedings of the 
Institution of— Part 4, vol. lxx. Cloth, plates, } The Institution 
diagrams, Se. Syos6 IBS1-82 viel kpcnstal tin nie 

Hast India Association. Journal of the— Vol. xiii, ee 
No. 8. 1881. Vol. xiv, No. 4. 1882 cesses pie Sones 

Flax Supply Association. Fifteenth Annual Report ) 
of the— for the improvement of the Culture of Flax ' 
in Ireland, and the Dissemination of Information 
relative to the Production and Supply of Flax, for 
the year, 1881. . 122. pp., 8vo... Belfast. ........ccesrten 

Guasaow. Proceedings of the Philosophical Society The Societ 
of— 1880-81 and 1881-82. Vol xiii, No. 2, plates } Pe aged 2h 


} The Institute 
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Donations—Contd. 
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Societies, &c.— Contd, 
Howard Association— 
Annual Report, October, 1882. 20 pp ...s.sseccessserees % 
The Cellular (but not rigidly solitary) System of | 
Imprisonment, as carried out at the Prisons of | 
Louvain, Amsterdam, &e. 28 pp., 8vo. 1883 .. 
Considerations for those who have the Control or 
Management of the Criminal Classes. 4 pp., la. 
BVO. EBSD ei icastn he cecleseedycbe cs Meets t doy vs Seeyeiasdesd Poaevemtet 
County and Borough Prisons, Great Britain. Corre- 
spondence in the “Times.” 24. pp.,la.8vo. 1880 
Defects in the Criminal Administration and Penal 
Legislation of Great Britain and Ireland, with 
Remedial Suggestions. The Cellular (but not 
rigidly solitary) System of Imprisonment, as + The Association 
carried out at the prisons of Louvain, Amsterdam, | 
‘&e. wii + 144 + 28 pp., ‘cloth, 8vo. 1872............ 
Trish Prisons and Irish Crime, 1881. 4 pp., la. 8vo. 
Juvenile Offenders, 1881. 4 pp., la. BVO. wee 
The Prison Congress of London, July, 1882. 16 pp. 
Di SW Ov essa dics ton 5a scans cadiloviasoucned can Doel eoneorne museca inans 
The Reclamation of Offenders. 2 pp., 8V0. ............ 
Summarised Information on Capital Punishment. 
ADs, Bite BVO.» ob osctibickne) suid cuca edly Wlaas Sane eet eyecten> 
Vagrancy and Mendicancy: A Report based on a 
General. Inquiry instituted by the Committee of 
the Association. 28 pp., la. 8vo. 1882 ...........00 
Tron and Steel Institute. Journal of the— No. 1, 1882. 
xi + 417 pp., cloth, plates, Sv0..........:...ccccccceteaeesneseee 
The Labourer’s Friend. The Magazine of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring } The Society 
Classes.’ October, 1 882-....0... Meese atte eee ee 
The Law of Capital Punishment. The Debate on the 
Motion for the Second Reading of the Bill for the | The Howard Asso- 
Abolition of Capital Punishment. 28 + xipp., la. ciation 





The Institute 


BRO0 LSS D 7 eas Peace Ue conic. See een wee aE 
London Chamber of Commerce. Sours of the—} The London Chamber 
Nos. 1—5 and 7—10, vol. i, 4t0. 1882 ...... of Commerce 


Manchester Statistical Society. Transactions of the— 
‘Session 1881-82. (Contents) :—On the Growth of 
the Manchester Population. The Effects upon 
Trade of the Operation called ‘“‘ Cornering.” De- 
ficient Harvests and Diminished Exports. _Commer- 
cial Education. A Patent Law. On the Published + The Society 
Results of the Census of 1881. On the Employ- 
ment. of Surplus Labour, more especially during 
periods of Commercial Depression. Objections to Bi- 
metallism Examined. The Cost of Theatrical Amuse- 
ments, &c. 212 pp., boards, diagram, 8vo. 1882... 5 

Manouxstsr. ‘Thirtieth Annual Report on the} 
Working of the Public Free Libraries, 1881-82. | The Chief Librarian 
POP Pry, OVO os yeisgur og chSealt Sheed eee eRe Caen ye 

The Mason Seienee College, Birmmgham. Calendar} 
for the Session 1882-83. 180 + lxx pp., cloth, sm. +} The College 
Svo.., Birming haan, NSS2 jax silo. ieee tives isabeiec eset 

Mechanical Engineers. Institution of— Proceedings 
August, 1882. No.3. Plates niet eee ees un 
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Donations— Contd. 


Donations. | By whom Presented. 


Societies, &c.— Contd. 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science— 
Sessional Proceedings. Vol. xiii, No. 5, 1880; vol. 
xiv, Nos. 2 and 4, 1881; vol. xvi, No. 1 ................ 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary. A Manual for the Con- 
gress, with a Narrative of past Labours and The Auth 
Results; by J. L. Clifford-Smith. viii + 190 pp., pers 
cloth} portraita, Sit. SV: © T6S2<l awe: 
North China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the— New Series, vol. xvii, part i The Society 
Plates, &c., 8vo. Shanghai, 1882 
Prisons and Reformatories at Home and Abroad, being ) 
the Transactions of the International Penitentiary | Natal) dene 
Congress held in London, 1872; including Official | year D; Stet an 
Documents, Discussions, ‘and Papers presented to ra a 1 Scien ee 
the Congress. Edited by Edwin Pears, LL.B. mie ks pom eh oe 
BS TOO Py SVD eb citcescavidenocavecuolarevotdbliaamieldrente eee, 
Royal Agricultural Society. Journal of the— Vol. : 
aes ae 2 (No. 36), 1882. Plates, &., 8V0O. vss. \ The Society 
Royal College of Surgeons of England. Calendar of | my, Coll 
the— for 1882-83. Cloth, lxx + 319 pp., 8vo. ot Snaiiene 
Royal Geographical Society. Proceedings of the— . 
Moti Nos BeAtly 1g82 aes ee ae } The Society 
Royal Institution of Great Britain— 
A New Classified Catalogue of the Library of the— ) 
with Indexes of Authors and Subjects; by 
Benjamin Vincent. Vol. ii, including the Addi- 
tions from 1857 to 1882. xvii + 388pp., half calf, 
SSM ahem frasti ec to scvegretaaeceddics penta qonsows eodeneoadesunestekatnsd 
List of the Members, Officers, and Professors, 18823 + The Institution 
with Report of the Visitors, Statement of Accounts, 
and Lists of Lectures and Donations in 1881. 


The Association 


Pewee nse weecrseeeeese ses ereseoes 


SSS: [Nap OB he ati vnseae aks dcccer ene Miemraeroctiagnnen we sabcecomead- ee aaed 
Proceedings of the— Vol. ix, part 5. “Plates, &e. 
LI ee ice et Saree tri due Wetansbaada Rn ee eres gro heeay CM ges antes 


Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society. Transactions ] 
of the— Vol. lxv. lxxvi + 264 pp., cloth, plates, + The Society 
CiBPrAINS, BVO. LBSZ..ncu2.s....-cssevessrsananaens Sopedvennd eveg nehabases 
Royal United Service Institution. Journal of the— + ey 
Vol. xxvi, No. 117. Maps, plans, &c. 1882 ............ i pane 
Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland— 
The Future of American Agricultural Competition. } 
By, William F. Bailey, B.A. Read 12th December, 
PRBS EN PrOOl, sleet) «..-ccgamninncreqnen se aieboegeneten ns i vaebeete 
Journal of the—Part LX, August, 1882. (Contents) :— 
1. Our Habitual Criminals. 2. The Irish Export 
Trade in Butter. 3. On the Need and Use of 
Village Hospitals in Ireland. 4. The Reorganisa- 
tion of Irish Education Departments. 5. The 
Present Position of the Irish National School 
Teachers. 6. The Extent to which the Principles 
advocated in Bentham’s Letters on Usury have 
still to be"adopted. 7. The Amendment of the | 
Law relating to Ciyil Bill Appeals. 8. Tramway | 
Dari alg tioriy GG. oo ciececsusenencttesetse mentee torn tads cara cegoeen 
Surveyors. Transactions of the Institution of— Vol. xv, Pee 
ie L and 2, Session L&SZ-33..cca peated cede se >} Thétnstitution 


r The Society 
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Donations—Contd. 





Donations. By whom Presented. 
| 
Societies, &c.—Contd. 
Wigan Free Public Library. Index Catalogue of 
Books and Papers. relating to Mining, Metallurgy, | The Library Com- 
and Manufactures. By Henry Tennyson Folkard, mittee 
Librarian. 158 pp., cloth, la. 8vo. Southport, 1880 


Periodicals— t 
Arts, Journal of the Society of— ........ Current numbers | The Editor 
Athenwum, Lhe. \,...:2,.saetteettestcaesicoles 2 : 


Bankers’ Magazine (London), The 





9? » 
Building Societies and Land Com- 
panies’ Gazette, The  ..........c.cs ie 4 
Commercial World, The..............ccs+c0e > sy 
GCOMOMIISL, L110 Baie tants gh sabeeven naeins es a 
Insurance Gazette, The \.....:.:s...scc000000e0 . _ 
A FLOCOnd. (hee 2:87 5, oe wis coos * = 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The ........ ‘, es 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The .... 3 a 
6 BES RTE Soap nae: er ak Ser Pe: - e 
Machinery: Marketi, The ss...sseecsseehoossgaee ” s 
LOY PS iste eat ees <b cateidasa wes caicnateaseneeey - a 
ink Ae OL pa REN kee OEE RON Ae P ORNS 9 v3 
UE VEO WW TVG foes. c2 hea) secnaesutnasatecsanette is % 
DMM bay  OCONG LE \sicc.cisccvetess-nsebsaiend 9 * 
OGAGIB Ii MHL O Dyer. Vlas iieenecautede Syneseummattene % - 
Textile Manufacturer, The..............0c000 Pa 3 
TRUBNER’s Literary Record .,.............+ s Messrs. Triibner and 
5 Monthly Lists... i 
Trade Circulars for the Year 1882— 
Belfast Linen Trade Committee (Linen)...........csesseeseeeees The Committee 
Boutcher, Mortimer, and Co., London (Leather) ............ The Firm 
Durrant and Co7)London ‘(Silk) 2 i ae ee rF, 
Eaton (H. W.) and Sons, London (Silk)..........cssesseeeees i 
Ellison and Co.’s Report, Liverpool (Cotton) «0.0... ss 
Fraser and Co.,\ London (Rice) ii... cg eit sete eee if 
Gooch and Cousens, London (Wo0]) .0........ssssesessscreseeees ‘e 
Pixley and Abell, London (Bullion) jie atatametcn vee is 
Powell (T. J. and T. ),duondon Cleather) (areas eae ee AS 
Littledale, Ragg (A.), and Co., Liverpool (Wool) ............ ,, 
Ronald and Sons, Liverpool (Wool) Joel R RAD Ba ate Bs Sad on 
Thompson (W. J. and H.), London (China Tea) ............ tage 
Urmson, Elliott, and Co., Liverpool (Tobacco) ................ nis 
Wool Brokers’ Association (Liverpool) .....eceeeseeeeeeete The Association 
Purchases. 
Annales d’Hygiéne Publique. (Current numbers.) 8vo. Paris. 1882. 
Annales de Démographie Internationale ¥ Paris. 1882. 
Journal des Economistes ee Paris. 1882. 


Almanach de Gotha, 1883. 1119 pp. 18mo. 

Annuaire de I’Economie Politique et de Statistique, par M. Maurice 
Block. 39° année, 12mo. Paris, 1882. 

Banking Almanae and Directory for 1883. 8vo. 

British Almanac and Companion for 1883. 

Eason’s Almanac for Ireland for 1883, 10th year, sm. 8vo. 

Post Office London Directory for 1883. 
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INDEX to Vou XLV, 


YEAR 1882. 


AGRICULTURE. The Agricultural Returns for the Year 1882 rae 
by Mr. R. Giffen] . ; : : < . 


Number of returns, showing an increase of 1,600 occupiers of land and 
92 owners of stock, and decrease of acreage without returns of half a 
million since 1877 

General results of these returns: increase of lands under crops and eras 
100,090 acres in England and Wales, but decrease in Scotland < 

Variations in acreage of particular crops and grasses and market gardens 

— ditto in number of live stock 

Comparative fable of increase or decrease of crops “and stock for United 
Kingdom, 1881-82 . 

Tables of acreage under crops, and number of live stock in’ grazing and in 
corn counties of England : 

Comparison of reports ‘from Australia, Canada, and United States 

Appendix: tables of the total area and acreage under crops and grass, and 
number of live stock in each division of the United Kingdom, with 
percentages and summaries . ; : : 

—— quantities and values of manures imported, 1861-81 . 

—— population of United Kingdom, and value of imports of live stock, corn, 
dead meat, and provisions . ° 5 " . . 


AGRICULTURE and tenure of landin Italy . 
AGRICULTURAL Decuine. [From the “Times,” 19th April, 1882] . 


The deficiency of sheep on farms, an illustration of the wasted condition of 
the tenants’ capital . . 

Comparative reduction of flocks i in different counties since 1868 

This reduction not compensated by a corresponding increase in the umber of 
cattle . : 

— Tables I and II, illustrative of ditto : 

Value of decrease in live stock since 1868, equal to a ‘loss of farmers’ capital 








of 8 millions c 
Table lI, acres under pasture ; green and. root crops, 1868- 8l, showing 
increase of Iopercent. . : 
— IV, live stock per hundred acres, , showing decrease of 12 per cent. . 
— V, numbers of head of sheep and cattle, “1868-81 ‘ 
— VI, decrease in crop of lambs, 1868-81, and small increase of cows and 
heifers 
— VII, showing class of holdings, head of cattle and sheep, and their 
relative decrease, 1875-80, on each class of holding : F . 
AGRICULTURAL Depression. See Harvests (bad). 
ALCOHOL, the national expenditure upon (see S. Bourne) 2 ‘ 
progress of its consumption . 7 : : ; ‘ 
cost of that consumed . : : , H , é 


revenue from 

AMPUTATIONS, relative mortality after, i in large and small Hospitals 
(see H. C. Burdett) . : 

ANTISEPTIO (Listerian) System, influence of, on mortality after ampu- 
tations (see H. C. Burdett) : ° : : : - : 





BapEN-Powett (G.8.). See Powell, 
BakER (W. Mills). Remarks on vaccination as impairing health 
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Banx or EnNGrAND— 
weekly return of the issue and banking departments for 1881 . 

Banxs, Lonvon, clearing house, and amounts of promissory notes in 
circulation in England and Wales, Scotland and Ireland, for the 
year 1881 

Bank Rates of discount i in “Italy, compared with those of England, 
France, and Austria, 1861-79 . ; 

BIMETALLIC CURRENCY, discussion of the nection, and illustrations 


of the excellence of our monometallic system in preference to it (see 
B. Price, Address) . ‘ - : ; : ; 
Booxs. Hnglish Literature in 1881 5 : ‘ : : : 


Extracts from the ‘‘Publishers’ Circular,” with analytical table of books 
published in 1881, and comparison with "1880 . : ° . 


German Literature of 1880-81. . : : . . 


Systematic view of the literary productions of the German bookselling trade, 
from the “Bérsenblatt”  . ° : : . M . 


Boots (Rt. Hon. G. Sclater). Address as President of Section F, 
“ Heonomie Science and Statistics,’ of the British Association at 
the Fifty-second Meeting at Southampton, August, 1882 ‘ . 


On local government in rnral districts; inapplicability of municipal govern- 
ment to rural populations . 

The new poor law system so established now by Acts of Parliament and local 
interests as not to admit of rearrangement. 

— new functions which have been gradually given to the Poor Law 
Guardians, and local government potentially provided for in their hands. 

County expenditure on county and police purposes, the former for repayment 
of loans for building prisons and asylums, coroners’ inquests, and expenses 
incurred, and cattle disease prevention, and other Acts. 

Great difference in size and circumstances of our counties necessitating 
county government, if representative, being confined to the questions of 
quarter sessions, without interfering with guardians and si wes 
authorities . . 

—— illustrations of the system as at present at work in Hampshire . : 

— analysis of expenditure in Poor Law Unions in Hampshire, and 
particulars of expenditure, and of the county rate > ° . 


Bourne (Stephen). The National Expenditure upon Alcohol ‘ 


The object of the paper to trace out the facts of the national consumption of 
intoxicating liquors, not its influence or results 
Reference to Mr, W. Hoyle’s statement of the expenditure on intoxicating 


liquors in 1881—127 million pounds sterling , 
Personal and national expenditure: error in considering them the same 
thing 


—— Reference to Mr. L. Levi's paper on the « Appropriation of Wages,” in 
which the original cost of the 124 millions is taken as 42 millions, the rest 
being a contribution to revenue and the cost of distribution 

— Mr. Hoyle’s statement of the aggregate loss of wealth from our drinking 
habits from 1839 to 1879 of 13,000 millions ; its error, from the money 
speut not being lost but transferred ; illustrations of the mistake of over- 
looking the revenue collected, and the De ee rd of investing such 
a large sum at 5 per cent. . 

Progress of consumption: changes of duties, &e, which have rendered com- 
parative calculations difficult 5 

Tables of quantities of alcoholic liquors, * foreign and home, 1857-81, 
consumed equivalent to proof spirit; revenue, quantities, and value of 
grain converted, and of proof spirit 

Cost of alcohol consumed: in materials converted : quantities of malt, sugar, 
duty paid, and number of living producers (300,300) 

— in conversion and distribution ; persons occupied in production and 
distribution (896,000), and analysis of their occupations 

in supporting makers and distributors ; average of persons procuring 
food for the whole population at 2% per cent., making total above 1 million, 

Revenue from alcohol, receipt and disposal; the trevenue on alcohol not 
immoral, as the increase of its price cannot increase its use 

— the loss to the exchequer from temperance in drink, would be met by a 
reduction in those branches of pul Sab tek caused saber! by 
alcoholic consumption : 

—— other items of expenditure for crime, pauperis and lunacy probably 
due to intemperance 3 ° ‘ . . ’ 5 
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BourNE (Stephen). National Expenditure upon Alcohol—contd. 


Expenditure resulting from consumption: undue indulgence in spirituous 
liquors the source ‘of much crime and pauperism, sickness, and death, 
destruction of property, and waste of time and substance (with illus- 
trations from papers by Dr. Norman Kerr, Dr. A. Clark, Dr. Farr, and 
Chief Justice Coleridge) . : : 

— summary of these ‘items in numbers, 884, ooo 

Loss of capital and power: if no alcohol produced, 2 millions might be added 
to those producing other stores of property. : 

Conclusion: our loss from alcoholic consumption more in one year than in 
two bad years of deficient harvests and diminished trade . ‘ 


Discussion on Mr. Bourne’s Paper: 
Levi (Professor Leone) 


Amount expended by the nation on alcohol—26 million pounds—being 6 per 
cent. on the net expenditure, and the real cost of intemperate expenditure 
to the country, 14 million pounds; the proportion of lunatics from drink, 
12 per cent., and of criminals, 26 per cent. only; drunkenness excited to 
crimes against the person, but this class altogether was only 15 per cent., 
to 85 per cent., against property; much pauperism was hereditary, or 
from sickness and want of work, and the deaths from alcoholism were only 
I,IcO in §00,000—yj : : 


Hall (Hepple) 


Objected to Mr. Bourne’s statement as to one-tenth of the producing power of 
the country being employed on alcoholic beverages, that they might otherwise 
swell the class of. unemployed; also to his amount of the excise collection, 
aud to whisky being the cause of the ills of Ireland 2 "1 


Burns (Rey. Dawson) 


Believed the statements of the paper were not exaggerated, and thought it 
should be considered what the effects would be on our moral and social con- 
dition if the annual expenditure of 130 millions on alcohol was used in the 
purchase of other things; he considered the intemperate -part of the 
expenditure largely exceeded Professor Levi’s estimate, and to that had to 
be added the enormous loss of time in want of punetnality in work caused 
by drink. 3 : . ° A 


Ellison (Rey. Canon) 


Also thought the proportion of intemperate drinking was far greater than 
generally supposed, and gave instances by Mr. Wayland and Mr. Chamberlain 
of the large numbers of “drunken pezsons not taken up by the police 


Maclver (D., M.P.) 


Thought from his experience as a magistrate that intemperate drinking was 
in a small proportion, but that there was much absolutely wasteful 
drinking ; he agreed with the author as to the evils of drunkenness, but 
thonght the statements in the paper exaggerated . : . : 


Giffen (R.) 


Mr. Bourne’s investigations seemed partly to confirm Mr. Hoyle’s estimate of 
120 millions annually paid for the production and distribution of alcohol ; 
no doubt, from an economic point of view, the expenditure was no more 
wasteful to the community than that for many other articles; but as 
intemperance was a great evil, its removal would be an immense gain - 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Said he did not think Professor Levi’s opinion as to the small amount of 
intemperate, compared with temperate, drinking really interfered with 
his estimate of the evil which resulted from the use of alcohol; he could 
not retract his statement as to Ireland, as in its worst year more than the 
whole rental of the country was spent in whisky ; his calculations as to 
the producing power, 30 per cent., available after satisfying absolute 
necessities, &c., showed that a reduction of the sum spent in intoxicating 
liquors would add 40 per cent. to the wealth of the country . 


Bourne (Stephen). His calculation of freight being 11 per cent. on 
our imports . : , ‘ . : 

remarks in discussion (Glover on Tonnage) : 
remarks in discussion (R. Giffen on Import and Export Statistics) 
remarks on the phic: effects of previous vaccination on small 

ox 

Surin AssoorATION. Section B, Feonomia Setenee and Statietion 
Address of the President of the Fifty-second Meeting, held at 
Southampton in August, 1882 (see Booth, Sclater) : ; ° 
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Buriion and Spxcrz, gold and silver imported and exported, 
January—December, 1879-81 . ‘ : 5 ° . : 
see Gold, Silver. 
Burpert (Henry C.). The Relative Mortality, after Amputations, 
of Large and Small Hospitals, and the Influence of the Antiseptic 
(Listerian) System upon such Mortality . : . : ; 


Reasons for bringing this paper before the Statistical Society, the gaining 
the attention of laymen interested in hospital management to the subject . 
Form of circular to cottage hospitals, gaining replies from sixty-one hospi 
in which 326 amputations had occurred 
Table of amputations for injury or disease of thigh, leg, arm, ‘and forearm in 
cottage huspital practice; and summary of ditto on Sir James Simpson’s 
lan 
Mortality after amputations i in “cottage hospitals 17 per cent. ; “in metr ‘opolitan 
hospitals, 37 per cent.; in Parisian hospitals, 60 ae cent. ; and in other 
hospitals 36 to 43 per cent. . 
The internal arrangements of. cottage hospitals for nursing, “cleanliness, and 





ventilation not inferior to the larger hospitals 4 
The new cottage hospitals inferior to the smaller older ones in their ‘sanitary 
arrangements . . ° . ° 
Tables I—IV. Primary amputations for i injury ‘ p 3 r 
V. Secondary amputations for injury . ° . : . 
— VI—IX. Amputations for disease ; : 3 ; 7 





General summary of all the cases 

Surgical boldness as common in the cottage hospitals as in the London 
hospitals : 

Letters from three cottage hospital surgeons : Mrvr, Moore, of Petersfield; 3 
Mr. T..H. Cheatle, of Burford ; ; and Mr. W. B. Murray, of Tenbury, on 
the pure air and other benefits of these hospitals . 

Reference to the author’s first book on the subject in 1876, and his labours 
on the histories of his two hundred and forty-one cases since (for six years) 

The question of the difference between large and small hospitals now almost 
proved to be of little moment under Lister’s antiseptic system : 

Comparative ¢able of amputations: Schede’s antiseptic and Burdett’s Cottage 
Hospital statistics illustrating the previous statement 

Reduction of mortality of amputations from 41°6 per cent. in 1868 in London 
hospitals to 4°36 per cent. in Germany in 1880 under Lister’s method 

Immense saving of human life by such men as Lister and Spencer Wells, but 
no recognition of them nor of Jenner or Paget by any honours comparable 
with those given to the other professions 

Appendix : form of return of amputations in cottage hospital practice 


ry 


Discussion on Mr. Burdett’s Paper: 
Lawson (Robert) 


The comparison between the mortality of amputations at University College 
Hospital and the cottage hospitals unfair, as the University College 
Hospital statistics embraced a much larger proportion of the more 
dangerous operations, those on the thigh . 

Comparative statements from the Peninsular War and after the Battle of 
Waterloo, showing a less rateof mortality after operations than in the 
Crimean War, though soldiers were better housed and fed in the latter; 
some modern ‘improvements questionable . . 


Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Did not agree with the author’s remarks as to the need of conferring the 


highest. honours on the medical profession, nor that it was shunned from 
the absence of them e . ‘ . 


Levi (Leone) 


Considered that the supposed econo of cottage hospitals ‘to the larger 
ones was opposed to all usual economic principles of working on a large 
scale : 2 . ° . . . 


Moore (T.) 


The mortality of the larger hospital caused more by the size and number in 
the ward than the size ot the hospital 


Doxsey (Rev. Isaac) 


Considered it a mystery that, with all modern advantages, appliances, and 
sanitary arrangements, the mortality i in large hospitals was greater than in 
former times ; was the human system less capable of enduring disease ? 


Wright (F.) 


The vital importance of cleanliness in hospitals 
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Burvett (Henry C.). Discussion on Mr. Burdett’s Paper—contd. 
Burdett (Henry C.), in reply: 


Said that if the cases exactly tallied in his and Professor Erichsen’s statistics, 
there would be still '7 per cent. in favour of cottage hospitals ; the increased 
mortality of large hospitals was partially due to modern highly scientific 
drainage in its connection with the wards ; instance in the Royal ‘Infirmary, 
Manchester ; small wards shown by experience not to be a real benefit; 
modes adopted at various hospitals as to cleansing wards . : 7 


Burns (Rev. Dawson). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on National 


Expenditure on Alcohol) . > - 
BvuzzEGOLI (Giuseppe). Remarks in discussion (Levi on " Italy) : 
Carrp (Sir James). Reference to death of Mr. Newmarch . ; 


on our future colonial versus foreign food supply. 
remarks on the railway overcharges for live cattle from Liverpool 
remarks in moving adoption of report at anniversary meeting . 
CHEYsson (M.). Report on the Organisation of Government Statis- 
tical Offices (see Statistical Offices) 
CiuaRKE (Hyde). Remarks in objection to the controversial spirit of 
Mr. Giffen’s paper on our imports and exports, &c. 
CoLtines (Jesse). Remarks on importance of isolation in checking 
disease 
Commerce. Financial and Commercial History "Yy of 1881 1 [from the 
“Statist,” by Robert Giffen] 


Eventful and exciting character of the year 1881 in commerce and finance 

Disturbed state of the American money market; rise in the Bank of 
England rate in the autumn, and collapse of the Paris Bourse speculations. 

Deficiency i in the United States harv est ; activity in the new issues of shares, &c. 

General prosperity in 1881; summary of its details in shipping and iron 
trades, in agriculture, &c. . ° : 

Tron and shipbuilding trades ; special i increase in production and exports : 

Adverse symptoms; non- increase in the revenue; want of sufficient margin 
between prices of raw material and of the manufactured article ; fall in 
price of soda; decrease in note circulation, &c. . 

The future of money, securities, and trade; increase in the “currency of the 
United States by 50 millions; probability of a monetary crisis in France ; 
conditions favourable here to good trade) ~< : : . 

Conclusion . 

Contents of the index to the supplement of the Financial and Commercial 
History of 1881 . A é : - 


CorFIELD (Prof.) Remarks on the efficiency of vaccination in 
reducing mortality . : 
Corn. Gazette average weekly prices (with ‘monthly and quarterly 
averages), 1881 : : : : ‘ é : ’ 
see Prices of. 
Corton industry, parece of, 1870-78, and depression and crisis 
in 1878 . 
Crime. Excess of the graver crimes in Ttaly, compared with England 
Crops. See under Agriculture. 
CURRENCY, amount of, in Italy. ; 
of the United States, increase by 50 millions in the last few 
ears : 
(Bimetallic) 7 ‘discussion of the question, and illustrations of the 
excellence of our monometallic system in preference to it : 
see B. Price's Address. 


DANIELL (Clarmont). Suggestion for a gold governing standard, 
with silver as a second legal tender at its true value. ‘ : 
Dratus. See Mortality, Registration. 
great rise in those from measles and whooping cough, con- 
temporary in nineteenth century with decrease from small pox . 
see Small Pox. 
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Doxsry (Rev. I.). Remarks in discussion pai on Mortality 
after Amputations) . 

Drownine. Deaths by, i in merchant service, " comparative tables of, 
with those in mines, railways, and factories . , 3 x ; 


Epvcation in Italy, numbers in schools, &c. . : 

Exison (Rev. Canon). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on National 
Expenditure on Alcohol) . 4 

Emigration. Emigration and Immigration ’ in 1881 (Mr. R. Giffen’s 
report to the Board of Trade] . : ; ; : ; ; 


Continued increase of emigration and immigration, especially of the former, 
but with a falling off of Irish emigrants. : 
Exact figures of the increase ; the increase largely due to the passage of 
foreign German emigrants through the United Kingdom . 
7 Destinations of excess of emigrants over immigrants (falling off i in that to 
Australasia) ; number of cabin and steerage passengers. . ° ° 
Falling off in Irish emigrants from 41 to 31 per cent. 
Statement of proportions of persons of English, Scotch, and Irish birth, in 
total emigration . ° A je 4 * 


number lost to our own population; from, since. 1820, 8 millions . 
ExcuanGes (Foreign), quotations for 1881  . : . 
Exports, United Kingdom, 1877-81 ..  . : : 

see Imports. 

see Prices of. 


Fartures (Commercial), number, 1870-80. . : ‘ ' 
Fair TRADE. See Pree Trade. 
Finances of Italy, deficiency, debt, &c. . , 5 ‘ . 


Finanoran History. See Commerce. 
Fires. The Fires in London during the Year 1881, and the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade {from Captain Shaw’s Report for 1881 | : 


Number of fires, with proportions of serious to slight losses, 1866-81, lives 


lost, &c. ° . é : 
Str ength of the brigade, fire alarm circuits, &e. - 5 : 
List of fires according to occupations, 1878- 81 . 


Ditto classed under causes, and in reference to days of the week 


Foop, imported, increased dependence of other countries as well as 
England, on, especially from America : 
FREE TRADE and Fair Trade, discussion of the theories of, the real 
meaning of the terms, and their economical value. See B. Price . 


GIFFEN (Robert). Zhe Use of Import and Export Statistics . : 


Introductory : the want of statistical knowledge amongst our better classes, 
as shown in instances of error in the “ Nineteenth Century ” and “ Quar terly 
Review ” . 

Remarks on import and export figures: instance of exports and “imports 
between France and England erroneously interpreted, owing to~ Franco- 
German war being overlooked 3 . 

— instance of parts of a census return and of emigration statistics, which 
are absolutely trustworthy, but others, such as ‘occupations, &e., from 
which errors must be eliminated : 

— reference to and analysis of Mr. Bourne’s paper ‘on “ Official Trade and 
Navigation Statistics ” (vol. xxxv of Journal, 1872), on the means of checking 
the accuracy of statistical data in commerce 

— illustrations from the United States, Austria, and France of differences of 
official and real values : . 

—— other causes of difficulty: difference of methods by ‘which data are 
obtained; periodical variations in price; disturbing influence of great 
economic events, wars, famines, &c. ; and the intrinsic character of the 
foreign trade of different countries, “whether of transit only or not, or 
export of manufactured imported raw material : 

——— nominal changes in the exports of a manufacturing country from decline 
in value of imported raw material . 
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PAGE 
‘GIFFEN (Robert). The Use of Import and Export Statistics—contd. 
Remarks on import and export figures: the apparent excess of our imports 
from America over our exports materially qualified hy our re-export of raw 
material and the carrying work done by our shipping 198-9 
Balance of trade and balance of indebtedness: the generality of the excess 
of imports . 200 
—— supposition that “the country is “running into debt to ‘foreigners, and 
erroneous statement of bills on the foreign trade . 200 
—— great effect of slight percentage alter ation of values, and levels of prices 
from year to year, and of disturbing events 201 
— the imports of all countries in 1878-79 greater than their “exports, 
partially accounted for by imports including the cost of conveyance - 202-3 





the excess of imports in British Empire, European countries and 
Australia, over that of exports in other quarters of the globe (British 
India, America, &c.) - 204-6 
— countries with excess of exports not necessarily the most prosperous . 204 
—— excess of our imports since 1854 in three-year periods, and of the world, 


1867-79 : 5 205-6 
oa the excess of gia into the United Kingdom is to be accounted 
OLnrs 206 





what is due to us as a ship- -OW ning and carrying nation : propositions 207 
covering the case of excess of imports, &c. (76 millions out of 162 millions (and note) 
for freight and miscellaneous charges) é 209 
— Mr. Bourne’s calculations of fr eight being rr per cent. on our ‘imports, 

and 20 and 30 per cent. for sailing vessels and steamers on our rin 


(total for us of nearly 60 millions) . 209 
—— Mr. Newmarch and Mr. McKay’ s calculations | giving much the same 
result 209-10 





Mr. Wynnard Hooper’ Ss analysis of the accounts of our joint stock 
shipping companies, showing the capital value, gross income per registered 
ton (88 per cent.), proportion of expenditure to er08s income (9I ee cent.), 





average expenditure per ton, &c. . 211-12 
explanation of tables in "Appendix No. 5, A to L, items of our eross 
earnings in the shipping business, &c. 213-19 





the interest from our investments abroad to be balanced against the 
40 millions left from the previous calculations as the excess of our 


imports. - 219-20 
—— increase of the tonnage of our sailing and steam vessels, 1840-80 - 220-2] 
—— excess of imports, showing the increase also of charges to be deducted 

from them . - 222-3 


The excess of imports or exports in France and the United States: the large 

excess of exports of the latter partly balanced by the expenditure of 

American citizens abroad, and interest in foreign capital employed - 223-4 
—— excess either way of France not marked 225 
Import and export statistics, and the protectionist controversy : difficulties 

in arriving at any certainty from statistics as to the effects of either 


régime, materially, morally, and politically 226-380 
Mr. Baden Powell’s comparison of free trade and protection i in New South 

Wales and Victoria (referred to) . 227 
The negative use of import and export statistics : our increase since 1840 

equal to one-third of the foreign trade of the rest of the world 5 231-3 


progress shown in our foreign trade, 1840-80, in cotton, and exports of 
iron and steel, hardware and cutlery, machinery and coal, thus oe 








negatively free "trade to be consistent with our prosperity . 234-6 
—— the decline of prices since 1870, an element in the diminished increase 

in export values. 237 
—— thie increase of our shipping business a means of accounting for non- 

increase of our apparent exports. 238 

figures of the comparative increase in the for eign trade of the United 

States and of France not in favour of the protectionist 239-42 
Other uses of import and export statistics: instances and facts which show 

protection to have injurious tendencies in checking consumption . 242-4. 


— injuries of protection to certain industries in the United States while 
stimulating the growth of others, and great reduction in American 
shipbuilding and carrying trades . 245-7 

instances of the confusion of ideas, in fair-trade arguments as to excess of 
imports, and a reference to Mr. Farrer’s pamphlet, “Free Trade v. Fair 
Trade,” and Mr. Seyd’s on the “ Effects of the Gold and Silver Standards” — 248-52 

Conclusion : necessity for remedying by the ene of statistics, the wrong 








uses made of them. 252 
Appendix of tables, values of imports and “exports of Austro-Hungarian 
Empire, 1875-81. < ° . - 254 
imports and exports of various countries - 255-7 
—— total imports and exports of United Kingdom in “each year since 1854 . 258 


capital, earnings, and expenditure of our principal shipping companies, 
results of voyages, and estimated earnings per tonnage of sailing and 








steamships . A : “ - 259-70 
public issues of loans for foreign countries, 1876-81 271-82 
—— foreign trade of United States, showing excess of pas over exports « 282-3 
*—— imports and exports of France, 1860-80 . sin Os 
~—— summary of weights of commodities imported and expor rted by us - 284 
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GiFFEN (Robert)—contd. 
Discussion on Mr. Giffen’s Paper: 


Caird (James, President) 


Reference to the death of Mr. Newmarch . f : . é 
Harris (W. J.) 
Read a paper in defence of fair trade : - c . s 


Maclver (D., M.P.) 


Mr. Giffen’s valuation of shipping over estimated; the decadence of American 
shipping not owing to protection but to the change from wood to iron in 
shipbuilding, in which latter they could not compete with us : x 


Glover (John) 


Agreed with Mr. Giffen’s statements that in the question of excess of. 


imports, great additions (of cost of freight, &c.) had to be made to the 
amount of our exports, and deduction from that of our imports, but the 
items were exaggerated, though the item would be made up by our tonnage 
under foreign flags which were not calculated; great reduction in price 
of wheat since free trade . 3 : : : A 


Bourne (S.) 


Mr. Giffen’s estimate of the earnings of the shipping interest taken as 
“invisible” exports too high, and a large portion of our coal used by our 
steamers at eastern depdts to be deducted from our exports; as also 
commissions earned by agents abroad of exporters. It was a fact that 
when England had been prospering her exports were in excess, and that 
for years there had been an unhealthy deficiency of exports; necessity for 
emigration to our colonies to increase customers for our manufactures ; 
transfer of bullion not to be estimated as part of our trade with other 
countries; the 60 millions estimated as “invisible” exports too great by 
half 5 : : 5 . ° : : 2 


Giffen (R.), reply : | 


Question of bullion and earnings in shipping ; comparatively small amount 
of subsidies, and not worth consideration either way ; question of earnings 
from passengers, largely from foreigners; an excess of imports over exports 
in all countries; the accumulation of capital not connected with the 
subject of his paper; but its increase between 1875 and 1885 would 
be probably very great é 5 5 4 * A 5 


Caird (James) 


Question of our dependence for food supply on the United States and Russia 
likely to be met by development of supplies from Canada, India, and 
Australia. : : : S 5 : ; . 


Clarke (Hyde), remarks sent by him since the discussion : 


Objections to the controversial spirit against fair traders manifested in the 
aper; the increase in our shipping not due to free trade, but to the 
introduction of iron in shipbuilding and the use of coal, which both tend 
to relieve us from dependence on the foreigner; the necessity for greater 


application of the science of political economy in our judgments on our © 


statistical apparatus and facts s 4 A . 
Giffen (R.) 


Considered his paper purely a statistical and not a controversial one, but 
controversy necessary if we draw our illustrations from life 5 5 


GiFFEN (Robert). The Utility of Common Statistics : the Inaugural 
Address of Robert Giffen, President of the Statistical Society, 
Tuesday, 21st November, 1882 . F ‘ : : : ; 


Character of the late Mr. Newmarch as a statistician ; the importance of his 
additions to Tooke’s “ History of Prices,” &c. ; ‘ ‘ 4 
Notice of the late Mr. Jevous, and his principal works on the coal supply, 
gold depreciation, and gold coinage, and his invention of the “index 
mumber” . 4 A : : : , é Q 
Uses of common statistics to society exemplified in the publication of 
statistical annuals 3 A : : : ; ° 
The relative populations of the nations of Europe as illustrating international 
politics and changes 2 4 : A ¢ . 
Increased dependence of the populations of other countries as well as 
England on imported food . ; . 5 5 F : 
Decrease of population in Ireland from one-third te one-seventh of that of 
the United Kingdom; and consequent over representation in Parliament, 
and its effects on the Irish difficulty 2 ~ : K : 
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GIFFEN (Robert). The Utility of Common Statistics—contd. 


The excessive growth of the population of India by removal of obstacles to 

its growth under our sway, and consequent increasing difficulty of the 

problera of its support 531-3 
Growth of the population of the United States ; the unprecedented fact, of 

its doubling every twenty-five years, and its probable future consequences, 533-45 
Numbers of the population we have lost by emigration since 1820, 8 millions 


(including 5 millions to the United States) . 535 
Millions in the United Kingdom and in Europe who live on imported food 
from America 5385-6 


The future increase of the United States’ population at the present rate will, 

in a hundred years, render it a third to twice as dense as the populations 

of England and France, with no area left for settlement . 537-8 
—— groups of States showi ing the areas settled in each, and population per 

square mile, and discussion ‘of questions of its future increase, and serious 

alterations in our econumic conditions : é . 589-45 
Summary of observations drawn from the population statistics . - 945-6 


Discussion on Mr. Giffen’s Address as President : 
Rawson (Sir R. W.) 
Importance of the facts in the paper relative to the United States and India ; 
increasing marked difference in the mean stature of the population of the 


Eastern and Western States of America, that of the former being two or 
three inches the less c . . . : c 547 


Levi (Professor Leone) 


The extensive views in the paper based on well known solid materials such 
as area, population, and productiveness of the people : 5 - 547 


GIFFEN (Robert). Remarks in discussion. (Glover on Tonnage) . 62-6 
remarks on the wages of naa sailors in our shipping and in 


the Suez Canal expenses. 70-71 
remarks in discussion out, on National Expenditure on 

Alcohol) . : : : : . 329-30 
remarks in discussion (Guy on Small Pox) é : : . 442 


see Agricultural Returns. 
see Harvests (bad). 
see Commerce of 1881; Hmigration in 1881. 
GLAISHER (James). See Meteorolegical Tables. 
GLOVER (John). Tonnage Statistics of the Decade of 1870-80 he | 


General observations in reference to two previous papers embracing the years 
1850-70 (in vols. xxvi and xxxv of the Jowrna/) as an historical record 


of English maritime enterprise since the repeal of the navigation laws. 37 
Large increase of our shipping trade since the introduction of free carrying, 

but the principle still opposed by France and the United States. 37-8 
No great wars in the decade 1870-80 to interfere with the peaceful and 

enormous increase of our trade. A 39 


Table I, quantities of certain articles exported and imported i in 1860- 70- 80 39 
TEV ih, entries and clearances at United Kingdom ports; tonnage in 

foreign trade ; tonnage coastwise, with cargoes and in ballast, &e., 1850-80 . 40-42 
— Vlil and x tonnage of foreign sailing and steam vessels with cargoes 

and their nationalities, and of steam vessels only cleared at United 





Kingdom ports, and proportion to British . 43—4 
Comparative increase or decline of the tonnage of different nations in our 

ports 44-5 
Table X, total tonnage of steam vessels ; percentage of British, and their 

increase per cent., 1840-80 . : 46 
— Xland XII, number and tonnage of vessels of United Kingdom, and of 

sailing and steam vessels registered in 1850-80 . 47 


Decrease in sailing vessels since 1870 covered by a more than double increase 

of steam tonnage, which, in effective carrying power, means seven times 

the sailing loss : 48 
Increasing ‘tonnage of steamers, and “great reduction of freight charges on 

articles of value, so that the char ge for meat from New York to London is 

less than from Liverpool or Bristol . 49-50 
Tables X\11 and XLV, proportion ef steamers and sailing vessels in home and 

foreign trade, and ‘of eutries and clearances under the national flag and 


foreign flags ; ; : ; 50-51 
— XV, merchant navies of differ ent countries ; that of our colonies greater 

than any other nation $ 5Q 
—— XVI, sea casualties in British and for eign vessels on coasts of United 

Kingdom, 1870-80, showing decrease of total losses 53 
Great increase of minor casualties in 1874- 76, probably due to greater 

reporting of trivial accidents during Plimsoll agitation - 53-4 
Table XVI, number of men employed in British sailing and steam ‘vessels; 

British and for eign, 1850-80, showing large increase of the latter . 54-5 
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GLoveR (John). Tonnage Statistics—contd. 


Table XVIII, indentures of apprenticeship to sea service, 1850-80, showing 
great decrease since 1855. ° 4 : 5 . . 
—— XIX, deaths by drowning in merchant service, 1869-79 (decrease) b 
Remarkable constant annual numbers of those by accident, and comparison 
of them with deaths from accidents in mines, railways, and factories, to 
which the same class would be exposed on land. . ‘ ° 
The remarkable growth of our maritime enterprise is quite natural, and 
therefore likely to increase if left the greatest possible liberty . 2 


Discussion on Mr. Glover's Paper: 


Bourne (Stephen) 


Advantage of free trade to our manufactures; danger of comparing the trade 
of single years, at stated intervals, without allowing for the increase or 
depression of intervening years (59); causes of the decrease of the 
American navy (one, her protective policy), and other points, showing that 
protection in foreign countries is beneficial rather than otherwise to 
Kngland (60); our colonies probably our best markets in the future, 
when foreign countries imperil our monopoly of shipbuilding, &c., by 
adopting free trade (60-61); questions of Mr. McIver, as to whether the 
increase of our shipping trade, in exporting raw materials and importing 
food, is really beneficial also to the country (61) . é : : 


Giffen (Robert) . 


The comparison of single years at stated intervals not so objectionable as 
supposed, as it eliminated accidental fluctuations. Mr. Glover’s con- 
clusions shown by an annual statement of the vessels in the foreign trade, to 
be the same as if taken in groups of years (62-3); enormous amount of 
our shipping doing the carrying trade between foreign countries (64); 
relative carrying capacity of steam tons to sailing tons greater than one to 
three, and steamers now employed where sailing vessels would have been 
unfitted for use (65); the whole value of a raw material such as pig iron 
sometimes more representative of British capital and labour than a 
comparative export of cotton manufactures. ; : ° . 


Williams (R. Price) 


The large increase of tonnage from 73 to 132 millions from 1870 to 1880, 
partly accounted for by the latter amount including ballast; his own 
inquiries confirmed the accuracy of Mr. Glover’s decennial period results 
(66); large increase of tonnage per vessel, necessitating constant increase 
in extensive dock building to receive the larger steamers; the 
Norwegian shipowners with their small tonnage craft unable to compete 
with us (67); very large numbers of vessels entering the port of London 
in cargo, obliged to leave in ballast for want of dock accommodation, 
while the dock acreage of Liverpool allowed it to balance its exports and 
imports; suggestions for an increase of coal traffic with the South Wales 
collieries. ° 5 4 . 


Harris (W. J.) 


Possible saving of the Suez Canal expense by reduction in consumption of 
coal in voyage round the Cape; the Albert Dock quite sufficient in depth 
and extent for our largest steam ships, which are not likely to be exceeded, 
owing to the passage of the Snez Canal; great increase of our shipbuilding, 
but probable decrease of many of our manufactures from hostile tariffs; 
fears that a great reduction might occur in grain freights; the number of 
sailors overstated at 180,c00 3 s ‘ é 


Giffen (Robert) 


The number of sailors not overstated, as the foreigners employed had wages 
paid in this country. 5 : > . . 


Harris (W. J.) 


Great expense of the Suez Canal, and of other ports, to be deducted from the 
gain to England of the voyages out. 5 : : 


Giffen (Robert) 
These expenses not above a sixth of the gross earnings of the fleet . 


Walford (Cornelius) 


Drunkenness of English sailors as a cause of employment of foreign seamen. 
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GLOVER (John). Discussion on his Paper—contd. 
Glover (John), reply : 


No extension of free trade principles abroad likely to be injurious to England ; 
the public good of free trade not affected by its favouring one’s private 
interest also ; coals and iron not worth importing, nor bringing to London 
for shipment ; injury to our agricultural interest not to the interest of 
shipowners ; the constant improvement of our vessels a necessity ; reduc- 
tion in the consumption of coals per horse power during the last decade— 
15 to 20 per cent.; great waste still of the latent force in fuel; foreign 
tariffs unfavourable to ship builders, and our success due to the use of i iron; 
advantages of our mercantile navy to England as a great naval power ; 
greater tonnage, though fewer vessels built. c b ¢ é 71-4. 


Caird (James, President) 


Overcharges of railway transport for live cattle from Liverpool, as compared 
with that from America, a great wrong to native producers : . 74 


statement as to the number of seamen of the British mercantile 
fleet. (210,000, with slight reductions) . 75 


tables (referred to by Mr. Price-Williams in the discussion) of 
total tonnage of vessels entered and cleared in London, Liver- 


pool, and other provincial ports, 1855-80. 76-81 
Remarks in discussion (R. Giffen on Import and Export 
Statistics) : , : : ’ . 285-7 


Government. See Local Government. 
Guy (William A.). Two Hundred and hes Years ps Small Pox in 


London ; ; : é A f ‘ 2) BOO 
Origin of the inquiry (containing a survey of two hundred and fifty years, 
1629-1881) . : 399 


Sources of the figures (yearly bills of mortality ; Marshall on the mortality 
of the metropolis ; Registrar-General, and Dr. Heberden on increase and 


decrease of diseases) . = - 400 
Breaks in the tables and changes in the grouping of diseases. 400-401 
The earlier term “‘flox ” evidently applied to a form of small pox from the 

association of “ small pocks and bloody flux ” 401 


Object of the communication to throw light on the great epidemic “malady, 
and explanation of the comparative tables of deaths in the seventeenth, 


eighteenth, and nmeteenth centuries ; 401-3 
Number of small pox epidemics (100 per I,000) at different periods, arranged 
in series of thirty, forty, and a hundred years A - 4038-5 


Of the maxima and minima, and range of tlie epidemics in each century - 405 
The frequency of the epidemics of small pox, and number and range of the 
intervals; high ratios of the eighteenth century . 406-7 
Epidemics of measles; the deaths in epidemics as 20 per I 5000 to the 100 per 
1,000 in small pox; the deaths from measles highest in the nineteenth 


century : 408-9 
Deaths from whooping cough, 1740- 1881 (25 per E 000 an epidemic) ; increase 

in present century . 410 
Bearing of previous facts and inferences on the effects of inoculation and 

vaccination . 411-23 


the epidemics of small pox more severe in the eighteenth, under 
inoculation, than in the seventeenth century; but conclusion that a large 

saving of life was effected in those on whom it was brought to bear 412-14 
vaccination; summary of facts relative to epidemics of small pox in the 

three centuries, their excess in the eighteenth and absence in the nineteenth 

as bearing on the efficacy of vaccination . . » 414-15 
diagram of ratio of deaths by small! pox in the three centuries . 414 
great rise in number of deaths from measles and whooping cough con- 
temporary in nineteenth century with decrease of those frum small } pox . 417-18 
comparative tables of ratios of deaths from small pox and measles, 1795- 

1881, and of small pox and other diseases, 1845-81, showing mortality of 




















small pox alone reduced . 419-22 
the two epidemics of the nineteenth century, 1805 and 1871, compared, 
and also illustrated by epidemics of the eighteenth century ° - 423 
Summary of conclusions in short propositions 424-6 


Supplement ¢ables of comparative mortality of small pox ‘and measles in 
England and in London, 1852-79, showing lower rate for England than 


London in small pox, but not much lower in measles 427-8 
— small pox and measles in periods of seven years, 1852-79, illustrating 

efficiency of vaccination . 429 
Appendix of ¢ables. Deaths from small pox and “measles, and from all 

causes, in London, 1629-1879 . 430-34. 
—— maxima and minima at different periods, and small pox and measles in 

England, 1852-79. ms . « =. 485 


— whooping cough in London, 1740-1831 (deaths) . 3 - 436-7 
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Discussion on Dr. Guy’s Paper: 
Walford (Cornelius) 


Had attempted to collect figures relating to small pox mortality, but found it 
impossible from want of records; no fact in medicine more striking than the 
reduction of deaths from small pox by vaccination; sanitary improve- 
ments did not account for diminution of deaths in epidemics : 3 


White (Mr.) 


Decline of small pox in London and other parts before sanitary reforms were 
in operation 5 : . : x 5 - 


Baker (W. M.) 


Thought vaccination impaired the health of children, and that sanitary 
measures had economised life ; 4 4 4 é : 


Baden-Powell (G. S.) 


Thought the increased communication among the quadrupled population of 
London gave increased value to the results of vaccination . . : 


Kidd (Dr.) 


Said the army, in which small pox was of rare occurrence, was a revaccinated 
population . 4 : A : : . . 


Collings (Jesse) 


Importance of isolation in checkiug disease, as shown at Chester in the last 
century in reducing small pox mortality to one-fifth 5 . : 


Hendriks (Frederick) 


Difficulty of the question as to vaccination having increased the longevity of 
mankind, owing to other diseases taking its place in destroying a large 
number of young lives—the same question relative to inoculation discussed 
in the last century; researches of Milne in 1815, and his (Mr. Hendriks) 
researches of vital statistics of Sweden corroborative of extension of life 
from diminution of small pox : : : 2. ° 7 


Corfield (Prof.) 


Impossibility of accounting for the diminution of small pox mortality in the 
present century by any sanitary improvements; the efficacy of vaccination 
shown in the unprecedented lowness of the mortality in 1873-75, and the 
great reduction of deaths in Sweden ; i ° . . 


Lawson (R.) 


The old bills of mortality, though having so little authority compared with 
our present statistics, still valuable for reference; comparative statement 
of small pox mortality in London and various places, and at various times, 
since 1766 . 3 . : 3 . . s 


Bourne (S.) 


Small pox so modified by previous vaccination that its nature was unknown 
to the sufferer, who thus ignorantly carried infection to others; sanitary 
improvements uncertain in their effects owing to other combined causes of 
disease; deterioration of health from consumption of alcoholic liquors. 


Giffen (R.) 


Considered Dr. Guy’s paper demonstrated the benefits of vaccination, as 
neither diet, medical treatment, nor sanitary improvement had effected a 
reduction in deaths from measles and other diseases ° . ° 


Guy (Wm. A.), reply: 


Said the ratio of deaths from small pox in the country was half those of 
London, and the increase of towns warred against the health of the people ; 
all diseases were presumably alike affected by sanitary reforms, but the 
reduction in deaths from small pox was ten times that of other diseases ; 
effects of revaccination sometimes serious because occurring during an 
epidemic . ° . : : . : A : 


Guy (William A.). The Small Pox Epidemic as affected by the 
states of War and Peace: Paper read at the 26th Congress of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science, at 
Nottingham, in September, 1882 : 4 : ( - : 


Reference to the ¢ables to his paper on Small Pox in London (at page 430). 
Frequency of epidemics of small pox in the eighteenth compared with the 
seventeenth and nineteenth centuries si 
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Guy (W. A.). 


Question of the effects of the civil wars in Paris in 1796 and 1871 in con- 
tributing to the small pox epidemics of those dates. : 

Of warfare as a cause of epidemics, from the condition of overcrowding; the 
oe a of our ee a cae before, and of disbanded troops rary 
wars, &c, . 

Of the teachings of experience in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
the highest “small pox mortalities of 1781, 1796, 1798, 1801, and 1805, 
contemporary with wars and domestic troubles . 

——- comparison of years of war and peace, showing slight excess of mortality 
during years of peace, except in the second half ‘of the eighteenth century. 

Of the application of the foregoing facts to the prevalence of small pox in the 
early portion of the nineteenth century—the epoch of vaccination . * 

—— great contrast to the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; the average 
mortality of years of peace being the minimum of years of war ; this, and 
the progressive decrease up to the present time, subject to fluctuation from 
epidemics, traceable to vaccination . é - . 


Guy (W. A.). Remarks in moving vote of thanks to retiring officers, 
notice of Mr. Newmarch, &. . ‘ 5 


Small Pox Epidemic—contd. 


e * 


° ° 


Hatt (Hepple). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on National 
Expenditure on Alcohol) . 
Hamitton (Rowland). 


. 


Remarks in discussion (Levi on Ttaly) : 
Harris (W.J.). Remarks in discussion (Glover on Tonnage) : 
Harvests. Bad Harvests and Agricultural Depression (letter 

addressed by Mr. R. Giffen to the President of the Board of Trade] 


Question as to the causes of agricultural depression, viz., decline of production, 
fall in prices, rise in rents or in wages . 

Usefulness of comparing agricultural imports with home ‘produce ; their 
increase since 1867-69, allowing for increase of population and difference 
of price 

The same tested by amount of increased imports less increase of 
Da ee consumed at home, which equals the deficiency in 1878-80 of 18 
millions 

No increase of producing capacity from 1867 to 1880, but the increase of 
consuming power of the population perhaps a moiety 

The difference in production from bad harvests only a falling off of 63 per cent. 

The decrease greater if compared with a prosperous year like 1874 . 

An increase in rent and wages, and fall in prices, since 1867-69, as additional 


causes of depression : - 
The loss of recent years only 7h per cent. of the nation’s income . 
The national interest strong in low prices of agricultural products —. ° 


Tables of values of agricultural imports, 1867-80; their increase, prices, &c. . 


deficiency in that of United States, 1881. 
HENDRIKS (Frederick). Remarks in discussion (Guy on Small Pox). 
Hoover (Wynnard). Analysis of the Accounts of our Joint Stock 


Shipping Companies é ; ; ‘ : 
Hoorine Coveu. See Whooping Cough. 
Hosprrats. Relative mortality in large and small hospitals, and » 


influence of the antiseptic system (see H. C. Burdett) . 
Hospitats (Cottage), mortality after amputation in (see ao 


Burdett) 3 ‘ : 
Howarp Mepat, subject for essays in competition for in 1883 . 
presentation of that for 1882 to Dr. Manson Fraser . : 
Horie (W.). Reference to his statements of the expenditure on 


intoxicating liquors, their erroneous character (see S. Bourne) . 


{LLEGITIMACY in Italy compared with other countries. : s 
Import and Export Statistics, the use of (see R. Giffen) : : 
Imports, United Kingdom, 1877-81. : : ; : ; 
see Trade, Exports. 
into the United Kingdom, how excess of is to be accounted for . 
question of the amount of freight on our ce ik ; : 
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IncomE, growth of that of the world . 
statements of the growth of that of Great Britain, 1800- 79, and 
of other countries . . : ; : : . 5 
Inpi1a. See Population of. 
INOCULATION, the bearing of facts relative to small pox in London in 
eighteenth century on . 
IRELAND, decrease of population ix in, from one-third to one-seventh of 
the United Kingdom ; : , 4 
Tron TRADES, increase in products and ‘exports, i881. 
ITALY, economic progress of, since the formation of the kingdom in 
1861 (see Lev?) : : : ‘ ‘ . : : : 


JEVONS (W. Stanley). Professor William Stanley Jevons, F.R.S. 


List of papers read by him at the Society; obituary notices of him, with 


additional remarks from the “Statist ” and “ Economist” . a . 





notice of his principal works on the coal supply, gold 
coinage, &c., by R. Giffen . ® : m 4 : : 


Kipp (Dr.). Remarks on the freedom from small pox in the army. 


Lawson (Robert). Remarks on the yalue of the old bills of mortality, 
and on deaths from small pox 
Remarks in discussion (Burdett on Mortality after Amputations) 
Lxrvi (Leone). The Economic Progress of Italy during the last 
Twenty Years, since the formation of the Italian Kingdom in 1861. 


Gradual formation of the kingdom from 1861 to 1870; inexpediency of 
attempts at further acquisition of wee) : cs . ° 


Territory as now constituted . 
Population : its comparative increase “since 1844; greater since the union ; 


rate of births, marriages, and mortality . : 5 : . 
Illegitimacy in Italy compared with other countries . 5 ° 
Stature of the people (average of conscripts 5 feet 5 inches) . “ ° 


Education: proportion of persons unable to sign their names; increase in 
numbers attending schools; great increase in number of public peta 
since 1861 . 

Political franchise : comparison with that of Great Britain and France; 
“fancy ” franchises; the “Commission” on the franchise against female 
suffrage 

Finances : those of the Italian States previous to the union; ; Sardinia alone 
showing large deficiency owing to war with Austria : 

—— yearly deficiency since the union and great increase of debt, and of 
inconvertible paper ear 3 abolition of the latter effected by a loan in 
1880 3 : 

Taxation: its burdensome and obstructive character ; including the 
pernicious lottery . 

table of branches of in 1861, 1870 and 1879, showing their rise; 
comparison with that of the United Kingdom, showing its excess proportion 
in Italy : ° ° 5 9 . . A 

Public expebgitant largest item the interest of the debt; comparison of 
1861 and 1879; expenditure on public works, 1861-77 

Agriculture : tenure of land; titles of agrarian contracts, the “ Mezzadria, ” 
the “ Tezzaria,” &c. 

statistics of area and produce i in ‘187 6, and comparative productiveness 
with that of other countries 

Minerals : comparatively small production of value in 1860, 1 million pounds, 
and in 1879, 2,300,000 pounds : 

Manufactures: their rapid progress, but ‘want of educated labourers ; 
comparison with other countries, aud numbers employed in different 








industries 

— rates of discount compared with that in England, France and ‘Austria, 
1861-79 

Commerce and shipping: increase of the former small compared with other 
countries since 1861 ; tables of its amounts, 1861-80 ; . - 

Banking and currency: amount of capital and circulation . A : 
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Levi (Leone). The Economie Progress of Italy—contd. 


Savings banks: their great increase since 1860; fables of ee number and 


amount of deposits . é < : 
Crime: excess of the graver crimes compared with England . 3 
Statistical organisation: its high character, and economic tests of progress ; 

increased revenue and comparative rise in prices of stock . . ° 


The future of Italy. 

pypradia: tables of relative progress of Italy, Frauce, and the United 
Kingdom, and of relative value of their stocks on the London Stock 
Exchange, 1861-81 . 3 ° c ‘ : - ‘ 


Discussion on Professor Leone Levi's Paper: 
Paul (H. Moncreiff) 


Commercial disadvantages of the length without breadth in the shape of Italy ; 
satisfactory character of our export trade with Italy ; probable increase of 
exportation of wine to this country, and increase of its gold currency 


Urlin (Denny) 


Scarcity of elderly people, and excess of soldiers met in the streets of Italy; 
excessive taxation . C C : c ; : : 


Pearson (EH. J.) 


The comparative statements unfair to lialy, owing to much which is local 
taxation with us being included in their general taxation ; corn not a 
profitable growth for exportation at present ; : 2 : 


Jourdan (Francis) 


Some of Professor Levi’s results must be affected by the premium on gold and 
the tax in Italian stocks. : : ( : 3 ° 


Hamilton (Rowland) 


Great weight of taxation spent on municipal purposes, and disease (pellagr a) 
in northern Italy caused by living on unripened grain fs : 


Rawson (Sir R. W.) 


Excellent report in the “ Annali di Statistica” on the character of the food 
consumed in Italy; large number of dwarfs and deformed persons ; great 
burden of the increase in the annual conscription for the army; serious 
losses to travellers from the exchange falling to par (14 per cent.) . ; 


Buzzegoli (Cavalier Giuseppe) 


Taxation as heavy as 45 to 50 per cent. of income; establishment of schools 
of agriculture ; benefits of the large auny at present in blending the 
elements of the country intoone . , ° - ‘ 


Levi (Professor Leone) 


Explanatory answers to criticisms as to his authorities; great evil of the 
excessive army (that and the militia, 12 million of men) ; 1ts low cost owing 
- to low rate of wages; the communal and provincial taxes not included in 
the public taxes; “benefits of the union of Italy. : c . 


Levi (Leone). Remarks in discussion (Bourne on National Expen- 
diture on Alcohol) . : 

remarks on cottage hospitals being opposed to economic principles 

remarks on My. Giffen’s address on population, &c., the solid 


materials on which based. : 
reference to his paper on the “ appropriation ‘of wages” 
(S. Bourne) . : : : f : : : 
Liprary of the Society, additions to, in 1881 : ‘ ‘ 5 





notes on some of the Additions to the Library in 1882 : 


Neumann-Spallart, Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft, 1880 . p ‘ 


LITERATURE (English). See Books. 
Live Stock. See Agriculture. 
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Luoyrn’s Statistics of Marine Casualties. See Shipwrecks. 
Loans for foreign countries, public issues of, 1876-81 . : 
Locat GOVERNMENT, illustrations of its adoption in rural districts 
under poor laws, quarter sessions, Kc. 
Lonpon. See Fires. 
see Small Pox in. 


Maclver (D.). Remarks in discusssion ge Giffen on Import and 
Export Statistics) . 
Remarks in discussion (Bour ne on National Expenditure on 
Alcohol) . ° 
McKay (Mr.), his calculation of amount of freight ¢ on our imports 
MANvUFACTUERS of Italy, their progresss 
MARINE CasvuaLtizs. See Shipwrecks. 
MARRIAGES, number in different countries: increase, 1870-72, and 
decrease, 1878. : : : Z . ; y 
see Registration. 
MEASLES, epidemics of, deaths highest in nineteenth century 
METEOROLOGICAL TABLES (general) for 1881, by James Glaisher 
Money, question of its value as determined by the cost of BrOayenee 
and as a commodity ; its fluctuations, ce. 
Moore (T.). Remarks on the mortality of large " hospitals arising 
from numbers in the wards : : . : : 
Mortatity : 
annual rate per 1,000 in divisions, in town and country districts, 
and in special towns in 1881 . 
after amputation, relative, in large and small hospitals (see HH. C. 
Burdett) : : : . 4 : : ‘ . 


Nattonat Assocration. See Social Science. 
NEUMANN-SPALLART (Dr. Von). ‘ Uebersichten der Weltwirths- 
chaft,’’ extracts from (see 7'rade) : 
Nuwmarcu (the late W., F.R.S.), his calculation on amount of 
freight on our imports. 
obituary notices of, from the “ « Statist” and « Economist” 
notice of his completion of Tooke’s ‘‘ History of Prices” . 
minute of the Council on the loss sustained by the Society by his 
death 
remarks at anniver rsary meeting on the death of, by Dr. Guy 
reference to his death by Mr. Gaird : ‘ 
notice of his character as a statistician, by R. Giffen . 
“ NEWMARCH MEMmoriIAL Essay,” notice of Mr. Pochin’s gift for 


Paris, effects of civil wars in, in pepe and 1871, in contributing to 
small pox epidemics 
Pav (H. Moncreiff). Remarks in 1 discussion (Levi on Italy) 
vemarks on the question of conferring honours on the medical 
profession j 
Pearson (E. J.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Italy) 
Poor Law (new) system, its complete establishment by Acts of 
Parliament and local interests : 
Popunation of the nations of Bai as illustrating international 
politics and charges . : 
of Ireland, decrease from one- third to one-seventh that of the 
United Kingdom 
of India, excessive growth of, ‘by our removal of batacler to ite 
growth . : : 
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PopuLation—contd. 
of the United States, its baer ait doubling every apy 
five years ‘ 
this rate will in a iiandeed years render it twice as douse as 
that’of England and France : 
Post OrFick (British). Numbers of book post and telegrams, 1871-78 
PoweEtt (G.S. Baden) His comparison of free trade and protection in 
New South Wales and Victoria . ‘ 4 ‘ ‘ : : 
remarks on the value of vaccination 
Price (Bonamy). Address of the President of fia Wekionge 
Association for Promotion of Social Science, at Nottingham, 
1882)... : ; ° : z : ; : : : 





Two great struggles in the domain of political economy in 1882, that between 
free trade and fair trade, aud that of bimetallism 

Free trade the essence of the teaching of political economy, and opposition 
to it engendered by losses in trades where the introduction of better and 
cheaper goods destroys old industries c 

Analysis ot the meaning of the expression “ free trade” as understood by 
Adam Smith (all woods treated alike, with no objection to duties on foreign 
articles as tea, when the like are not produced at home) . 

Protection enforces a distinction between goods made at home and those 
made abroad, to the disadvantage of the latter, and imposes a tax or poor 
rate on the nation for the home producers . 

Free trade rests on the fact that a nation cannot buy ‘unless it se Ills, and that 
the surplus left after the purchase of the eee goods at a smaller cost 
remains as a net profit to the nation 

Free trade only exchanges goods made in a 1 free trade country for others 
made abroad, and protection brings loss of trade and wealth ° 

The American fleet driven from the carrying trade of the world by its 
merchants being compelled to build their ships with American iron 

Definition of “fair trade,” and the supposed benefits of a great league 
between England and her colonies . 

Retaliation the province of the statesman, not of the economist, and is a 
cause of a second loss 5 

Bimetallism not the use of two metals as in England, but when both are 
coined at a fixed ratio and are legal tender to any amount . 

The value of gold eighteen times that of silver, but the scheme of the 
bimetallists makes it only fifteen and a half times . 

Ignorance relative to the nature of money, that it is onlya tool made to avoid 
the great inconveniences of barter, an ‘is useless beyond the attainment 
of that object : 

The value of money determined by the cost of its production, like any other 
commodity . 

The value of money subject to fluctuations which seriously affect. the prices 
of other articles . 

; Anecdote illustrating that our gold coins are received abroad in payment as 

pieces of gold metal of a certain w eight . 

Enormous effect on fixed incomes of a change in the cost of production of 
gold. 

The value of. money. as a commodity not affected by its being sometimes 
represented by paper notes . 

The excellence of our monometallic system as regar ds our own ‘country 
acknowledged by Mr. Hucks Gibbs, though himself a bimetallist . 

The one-metal system not affected by our use of silver, which is a token like 
our copper representing a portion of a sovereign. 

The severe losses in India, and in countries with the bi-metallic standard, from 


depreciation of silver, the cause of the cry for a general bi-metallism : 
A probable effect of a bi-metallic currency: the dr aining of all gold from our 
country 


Why do the bi- metallists not allow that the metals should be used at the 
market value of gold and silver, of 1 to 18, instead of rin 153? . 

Mr. Clarmont Daniell’s suggestion for a gold yoverning standard, with silver 
as a second legal tender at its true value, ascertained from time to time and 
proclaimed as sin early times S ° b : c ° 


Prices, tables of those of consols, provisions, and coal, and of 
pauperism in each quarter, 1879-81 . , 
decline of, since 1870, an element in the diminished increase of 
export values . : 
“'ooke’s History of,” notice of its completion by Mr, New- 
march, &e. " 
PROTECTION, ‘discussion of its theory and effects as opposed to free 
trade (see B. Prise)... : : : : : : : 
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Rattways. The French Railway Régime compared with the systems 


established in other Countries [from the “ Economiste Francais,” 
April, 1882] . ‘ , , : : : : . 


The economic and legislative history of railways little known; the system in 
France a most complicated one, but not more so than those of other 
countries . : ° : . . . : 

The work of Leon Aucoc: “Conferences sur l’Administration et le Droit 
Administratif””—a valuable work for the study of the subject : 

Delay of France in taking up the railway system, till found a Shel ea success 
in England and America. 

J. B. Say’ s prophecy as to the probable introduction of iron tramways for 
communication between towns . 

Necessity of a monopoly in the use of railw ays as opposed to open roads, 
rivers, &c. . 

Private enterprise trusted to “develop the scheme in England and America 
and the adoption of railway management by companies. 

State control adopted in Belgium partly from fear of the influence of Holland 
and Germany; the railway system entirely in the hands of the State in 
Norway, but a ‘mixture of concessions and independent companies in other 
European States. 5 

Concessions to companies by the Government in Russia and Spain : 

Divergent opinions in France from the earliest period of railways: the old 
autocratic doctrine in favour of complete government control; that of 
other economists in favour of open competition with little or no State 

. supervision; the middle system of granting long concessions adopted, 
and success obtained by it,as compared with England and America ° 

The acceptance of this system, with gradual improvements, preferable to any 
new departures to place all in ‘the hands of Government or of fresh 
companies 

Details of the condition of the different companies as to working expenses, 
and interest (deticiences of the new, and dee of the large companies of 


the old réseau) Ar: 


Details of the system of amalgamation of companies ‘adopted i in England “ 

The competition with canals and the sea is being practically purchased up by 
the railway companies : . 

Small interest paid by English railways, though the traffic is enormous 

Enormous expenditure on railways in the United States : amalgamation as in 
England, and their control by private speculators . 

Small net receipts,of railways in European States entirely under State 


management 
Every variety of system adopted in Ttaly, both under the ‘State, and joint 
stuck companies’ . ° 5 . 5 . 
Rawson (Sir R. W.). Remarks in discussion (Levi on Italy) . , 
remarks on the difference of stature of the population in East 
and West States of America. ; : ; . 
REGISTRATION of marriages, births, and deaths : 
serial tables f : : , A ; ; : 2 
divisional tables . : s ; : : : 
annual rate per 1,000, 1875-81 , : : 2 : . 
ditto (Scotland) 
(serial, average, bastardy, and divisional ¢ad/es) ; : ; 
summary of Great Britain and Ireland, 1881 , . 
Revenve of the United Bug seaed net produce i in quarters and. years, 
1878-81 . ; : : ‘ : ; - ; : 
SAVING Banks, number and deposits in Italy since 1860 . ; 


SCLATER Boorn. See Booth. 

Suaw (Captain). Report on Fires for 1881. See Fires. 

SHIPBUILDING TRADE, increase in production. : ° 

SHIPPING, tonnage statistics of, in the decade, 1870-80 (see Glover) ; 
tables of total tonnage of, cleared in our ports, 1855-80. : 
decrease in our sailing vessels since 187 0, covered bi a more than 


double increase of our steam tonnage . : 
tables of proportion of steamers and aye vessels in home and 
foreign trade . : 5 : : : . 
(British Mercantile), number of seamen in. 210,000 . : 


tonnage of vessels (foreign countries and British possessions), 
1879-81 . : : : : ; . ; Fe . 
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Surppine of Italy, since 1861 ; 
Suippine CoMpanisEs, tables of capital, earnings, “and ‘expenditure 


of our principal : 


Surpwrecxs of British and foreign vessels on coasts of the United 


Kingdom, 1870-80 . : 
increase of minor casualties in 187 4-6, during Plimsoll agitation’. 


Surpwrecks. Lloyd’s Statistics of Marine Casualties for 1881 


Table showing number of wrecks and casualties to sailing vessels and 
steamers in 1881, compared with those for fifteen previous years, with 
results to ship and cargo, salvage At es crews saved or aed ee: lives 
lost, and respective percentages , : 


Smatzt Pox. Two hundred and fifty years of eatall pox in Lenses 


(see W. A. Guy) . 
diagram of ratio of deaths by, i in seventeenth, eighteenth, and 
nineteenth centuries . 


comparative table of mortality from, to that of frienates and other 


diseases. : 
tables of deaths from, and from measles and whooping cough, in 
London . : 


° ° 


epidemics of, frequency of in “eighteenth century 
epidemic, as affected by the states of war and peace (see 
W.A. Guy). : ; ; 

Socrat Scrznce. National Association for Promotion of, address of 

the President at Nottingham, 1882 (see B. Price) 
papers on small pox read at Nottingham, 1882 (see W. A. Guy) . 

SPALLART. See Newmann-Spallart. 

SravisticaLt Orricres. The Organisation of Government Statistical 
Offices. [Translation of a Report by M. Cheysson, Director of 
Ministry of Public Works, on the proposed establishment of a 
Superior Statistical Council in France } ; : 


The question of the resumption of the “International Statistical Congress” 
left in abeyance, and the question of a “ Central Statistical Commission” 
in France considered 

Extracts from replies to the Paris Statistical Society ‘to its inquiries into the 
methods employed in preparing official statistics in different countries ; 
Central Statistical Commissions and their management and publications in 
Belgium, Italy, Prussia, Austria, Hungary, Russia, Spain, Switzerland, 
Norw ay, and Sweden 

England: its want of centralisation in its statistics in the “blue books ” 
of the Board of Trade, the Registrar-General, the Home Office, Local 
Government Board, and the India and Colonial Oftices 

—— United States has no Central Commission, but its statistics are published 
by the Treasury, Agricultural Department, Education Commission, Controller 
of the Currency, and Minister of the Interior 

— France : list of “bureaux ” devoted to the collection of statistics : 

The work appears generally to be entrusted to a Statistical Bureau for 
collection and manipulation, and to a Central Commission for supervision 
and control . 

The special statistical bureaux in France apparently due to the action of 
individual administration 

Want of uniformity in public departments i in France, ‘and arguments for the 
adoption of a Central Statistical ee by M. Cordier, M. Louis 
Passy, and M. Ozenne, &c. . 

Opinions of the committee as to the proper competency, authority, title, and 





ministry to which to be attached, of such a commission . : . 
Draft of decree recommended by the committee é . . é 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 

report of the Council, June, 1882 . ‘ : i : 

abstract of receipts and payments for 1881 : : : d 
proceedings of the forty-eighth anniversary meeting : 

proceedings at ordinary meetings, and titles of papers read, 

1881-82 . ‘ d r : ; : 


list of deceased Fellows during 1881-82 . ; 

opening inaugural address of the President, November, 1882 
(see R. Giffen) . ‘ ‘ 2 , 

proceedings at the November meeting, 1882. : F : 

question of a new place of meeting discussed . ; : : 
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Statistics. Utility of common statistics (see R. aoe) : 5 
import and export, the use of (see R. Giffen) . : 

STATURE of the people of Italy . } ; ; : ] ts 

StreEL. See Lron and Steel. 

Stock (live). See Agriculture. 

STRIKES, average number of, 1870-80, effects on emigration, &c. : 

SUICIDES, their great increase in 1875-8. : ; : : : 


Taxation of Italy, its burdensome character, table of branches of, 
in 1861-79, Ke. 5 

Tonnage Statistics of the decade 1870-80 (see Glover, ‘ John) . 

Tooke (T.). “ History of Prices,’ notice of its completion by Mr. 
Newmarch 

TRADE, balance of, and of indebtedness, in imports and exports of 
British Empire : : 

The World's Progress. in Trade and Industry [extracted from 

Dr. Von Neumann-Spallart’s ‘“‘ Uebersichten der Weltwirthschaft ” | 


Rapid recent changes among States from the burdensome restrictions on their 
progress of monopolies and special privileges 

Formation of international treaties, railways, postal and telegraphic systems, 
unity of weights and measures, and monetary standards, distribution of 
capital, &e. 

Increase of population, and temporary character of checks to progress and 
economic conditions . 

The growth of the world’s i income, principally ‘contributed to by Great Britain 
(1, 5800 millions to 8,c0o millions) 

Statement of the growth of the wealth and income eee to 571 millions), 
of Great Britain, 1800-79. A : : 

Progress of national wealth in France and Germany . : : : 

in Austro- Hungary and Denmark 

— in the United States, 1790-1870—750 million to 30, 000 million dollars 

Important factors in this progress : pene and the credit system, use of 
savings banks, &e. 

Methods of estimating prosperity by fav ourable and unfavourable symptoms 








(railway receipts and bankruptcies), 1870-79 ° 
Prosperity of 1870-73 shown in cotton industries, mines, and i ironw orks 5 
Cotton depression and crisis in 1878 . : 3 5 . 


Reaction in the iron and cotton industries m 1879 

Increase in consumption of tea, coffee, tobacco, wine, "&e., in 1870- 14; falling 
off in 1878-79, and reaction in 1880 in European countries . 

Illustrations of the effects of depression in restricting consumption (1874-79). 

Iniprovements in railways, telegraphs, &c., as affecting prosperity . : 

Numbers of book post and telegrams i in British post oftice, 1871-78 . : 

State of money markets, 1869-79; decrease after 1878, and revival in 1880 . 


Foreign trade of differ ent countries ; great increase in 1880 . . 
Prices of commodities aud wages; rise, 1871-75, and lowness between. 1873-79 
(lowest fall in 1878). 5 3 
Fluctuations in discount rates in di ifferent countries, 1870- 80. A 
Amounts and character of investments, 1870-80, ‘and fluctuations in the 
value of stocks and shares, 1879-80. 5 : ;: 2 é 


Average numbers of failures and strikes, 1870-80 ‘ 

Effects of strikes and fluctuations in wages on emigration, especially that to 
America 5 

Number of marrieges in ‘different countries : : increase, 1870-73, and 


subsequent decrease to 1878 { 2 : ' 4 
Suicides: their great increase in 1875-78 - 
Conclusions in favour of continued commercial prosperity as ‘opposed to the 
pessimist Views that the highest point had been passed . . 
import and export statistics, their use (see R. Giffen). ‘ : 
total imports and exports of United Kingdom in each year, 
1854-81. : * c 


imports and exports ‘of Austro- -Hungarian Empire, France, 
United States, and other countries ° i 

table of exports of foreign and colonial produce, 187 6-S1 : 

see Haports, Imports. 


Uriin.(Denny). Remarks on scarcity of elderly people in the 
streets of Italy, and excess of soldiers . ; ; : : 
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VACCINATION, the bearing of facts relative to small pox in London, &e. 
VessELs. See Shipping. 
losses of. See Shipwrecks. 


WatrorpD (Cornelius). Remarks on the Drunkenness of vee 
sailors ; 
remarks in discussion (Guy on Small Pox) ; 
WauitEe (Mr.). Remarks on decline of small Be before sanitary 
reforms . 
WHOOPING Coven, deaths by, 1740- 1881, increase of in present 
century . ° 
table of Aesth fron in Pioudens 1740. 1831 
Wittiiams (R. Price). Remarks in discussion (Glover on | Tonnage) . 
Works (Literary). See Books. 
Wrieut (F.). Remarks on the importance of cleanliness in hospitals 
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AN OUTLINE OF THE OBJECTS OF 


THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Tue Statistical Society of London was founded, in pursuance of 
a recommendation of the British Association for the Advancement 
of Science, on the 15th of March, 1834; its object being, the careful 
collection, arrangement, discussion and publication, of facts bearing 
on and illustrating the complex relations of modern _ society 
in its social, economical, and political aspects,—especially facts 
which can be stated numerically and arranged in tables ;—and also, 
to form a Statistical Library as rapidly as its funds would permit. 


The Society from its inception has steadily progressed: It now 
possesses a valuable Library and a Reading Room; ordinary meet- 
ings are held monthly from November to June, which are well 
attended, and cultivate among its Fellows an active spirit of inves- 
tigation: the papers read before the Society are, with an abstract 
of the discussions thereon, published in its Journal, which now 
consists of forty-five annual volumes, and forms of itself a valuable 
library of reference. 


The Society has originated and_ statistically conducted many 
special inquiries on subjects of economic or social interest, of which 
the results have been published in the Journal or issued separately ; 
the latest instance being the institution of the “ Howard Medal” 
Prize Essay. 


To enable the Society to extend its sphere of useful activity, and 
accomplish in a yet greater degree the various ends indicated, an 
increase in its numbers and revenue is desirable. With the desired 
increase in the number of Fellows, the Society will be enabled to 
publish standard works on Economic Science and Statistics, 
especially such as are out of print or scarce, and also greatly extend 
its collection of Foreign works. Such a well-arranged Library for 
reference, as would result, does not at present exist in England, and 
is obviously a great desideratum. 

The Society is cosmopolitan, and consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, forming together a body, at the present time, 
of between edght and nine hundred Members. 


The Annual Subscription to the Society is Zwo Guineas, and 
at present there is no entrance fee. Fellows may, on joming the 
Society, or afterwards, compound for all future Annual Subscriptions 
by a payment of Twenty Guineas. 


The Fellows of the Society receive gratuitously a copy of each 
part of the Journal as published Quarterly, and have the privilege 
of purchasing back numbers at a reduced rate. The Library 
(reference and circulating), and the Reading Room, are open daily, 
for the convenience of Members. 

Nomination Forms and any further information will be fur- 


nished, on application to the Assistant Secretary. 
BQ’ 
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The Ordinary Meetings of the Society, at which Papers are read and discussed, are 
marked in the Calendar above by Black Figures, 


The Chair will be taken at 7.45 p.m., precisely. 
Visitors may attend the Ordinary Meetings on the introduction of a Fellow. 


THE ANNIVERSARY MEETING 


_ WILL BE HELD ON THE 26TH JUNE, 1883, AT 4 P.M. 


~~ 


3) 


MONTHLY MEETINGS—SEssion 1882-83. 


HELD ON THE 


THirp TuEsDAY IN THE Montrus or NovEMBER—JUNE. 


(Hacept May). 


Tuesday, Nov. 21. Tuesday, March 20. 
me Dec. 19. April 17. 
5 Jan. 16. ‘. May 22. 
7 Feb. 20. ay June 19, 





The Council have reason to expect that in the course 
of the Session the following Papers will, among others, 


be communicated to the Society :— 


The Presrpenr’s Inaugural Address on opening the Session. 
By Ropert Gurren, Esq. 


“Twelve Years’ Work since 1870, under the Elementary Educa- 
| tion Acts.” By Rowianp Hamitton, Esq. 


“The Recent Reduction in the Death Rate and its influence on 
the Duration of Life in England and Wales.” By Norn A. 
Humeureys, Esq. 

“The Laws of Foreign Countries with reference to Trade Marks, 
and Statistics as to the Registration of them where it has 
been enacted.” By Epmunp Jounson, Esq. 


‘‘ Statistics of Agricultural Production.” By Major Patrick G. 
CRAIGIE. 


“A Statistical Chronology of Plagues and Pestilences as affecting 
Human, Animal, and Vegetable Life, with an Inquiry into 
their Causes.” By C. Watrorp, Esq. 


“The International Statistics of Science.” By J. 5. Jeans, Esq. 


‘“‘Hlectoral Statistics as bearing on a prospective redistribution 
of the County Franchise.” By Joun B. Martin, Esq. 


‘‘ Hducation in India.” By the Rev. Jams JOHNSTON. 


6 MY 
HOWARD MEDAL, 1883. 


The usual annual competition for the “ Howard Medal” (1883) 
will take place subject 10 the same conditions as before. The Essays | 
to be sent in on or before 380th June, 1883. 

(The Medal is of Bronze, having on one side a portrait of John 
Howard, on the other a Wheatsheaf, with suitable inscription). 

The Council have again decided to grant the sum of £20 to the 
writer who may gain the “ Howard Medal” in November, 1883. 

The subject is— 

“The best Exposition of the Experiences and Opinions of John 
“ Howard on the Preservation and Improvement of the Health of 
“the Inmates of Schools, Prisons, Workhouses, Hospitals, and 
“ other Public Institutions, as far as Health is affected by Struc- 
“tural Arrangements relating to supplies of Air and Water, 
“ Drainage, &e.” 

Candidates are referred to the Text and Foot-notes of Howard’s 
two works on “ Prisons” and “ Lazarettos.” 

The following are the principal conditions :— 

The Howard Medal shall be presented in the name of the 
President, Council, and Fellows of the Statistical Society, to the 
Author of the best Essay on some subject in “ Social Statistics,” a 
preference being given to those topics which Howard himself inves- 
tigated, and illustrated by his labours and writings. 

Hach Essay to bear a motto, and be accompanied by a sealed 
letter, marked with the like motto, and containing the name and 
address of the author; such letter not to be opened, except in the 
case of the successful Essay. 

No Essay to exceed in length 150 pages (8vo.) of the Journal of 
the Statistical Society. 

The Council shall, if they see fit, cause the successful Essay, or 
an abridgment thereof, to be read at a Meeting of the Statistical 
Society ; and shall have the right of publishing the Essay in their 
Journal one month before its appearance in any separate indepen- 
dent form; this right of publication to continue till three months 
after the award of the Prize. 

The President shall place the Medal in the hands of the suc- 
cessful Candidate, at the conclusion of his Annual Address, at the 
ordinary Meeting in November, when he shall also re-announce the 
subject of the Prize Hssay for the following year. 

Competition for this Medal shall not be limited to the Fellows 
of the Statistical Society, but shall be open to any competitor, 
providing the Essay be written in the English language. 
~ The Council shall not award the Prize, except to the author of 
an Essay, in their opinion, of a sufficient standard of merit; no 
Essay shall be deemed to be of sufficient merit that does not set 
forth the facts with which it deals, in part, at least, in the language 
of figures and tables; and distinct references should be made to 
such authorities as may be quoted or referred to. 

Further particulars or explanations may be obtained from the 
Assistant Secretary, at the Office of the Society (King’s College 
Entrance), Strand, London, W.C. 
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LIST OF THE FORMER 


q@atron and Presidents 


Period. 


OF THE 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 


From its Foundation, on 15th March, 1834. 


Patron, 


1840-61—His Roya Hicuness Tue Prince Consort, K.G. 


1834-36 
1836-38 
1838-40 
1840-42 


1842-43 
1843-45 


1845-47 
1847-49 
1849-51 
1851-53 
1853-55 
1855-57 
1857-59 


1859-61 


1861-63 


1863-65 
1865-67 
1867-69 
1869-71 
1871-73 
1873-75 
1875-77 
1877-79 
1879-80 
1880-82 








Presents, 
The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, F.R.S. 
Sir Charles Lemon, Bart., M.P., F.R.S., LL.D. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. the Viscount Sandon, M.P. 
(afterwards Karl of Harrowby.) 


The Most Noble the Marquis of Lansdowne, K.G., F.R.S. 


The Right Hon. the Viscount Ashley, M.P. 
(now Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


The Right Hon. the Lord Monteagle. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. the Harl of Harrowby. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Overstone. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Fitzwilliam, K.G., F.R.S. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Harrowby, K.G., D.C.L. 


The Right Hon. the Lord Stanley, M.P. 
(now Earl of Derby.) 


The Right Hon. the Lord John Russell, M.P., F.R.S. 
(afterwards Harl Russell.) 


The Right Hon. Sir J. 8. Pakington, Bart., M.P., G.O.B. 
(afterwards Lord Hampton.) 


Colonel W. H. Sykes, M.P., F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. the Lord Houghton, D.C.L., F.R.S. 

The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., D.C.L. 

W. Newmarch, Esq., F.R.S., Corr. Mem. Inst. of France. 
William Farr, Esq., M.D., C.B., D.C.L., F.B.S. 

William A. Guy, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 

James Heywood, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S. 

The Right Hon. George Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 

Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P. 

Sir James Caird, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


‘ 


LIST OF FELLOWS. 


Those marked thus * have compounded for their Annual Subscriptions. 


Year of 
lection. 


1882 
1878 
1376 
1870 
1862 
1869 
1881 
L879 





The names of Members of Council are printed in SMALL CAPITALS, 





Abbott, Joseph, L.D.S., R.C.S., 
98, Queen-street, Exeter. 
Abdur Rahman, Moulvie Syud, F.R.C.1. (Barrister-at-Law), 
42, Taltollah-lane, Calcutta, India. 
Abrahams, Israel, F.R.G.S., 
65, Russell-square, W.C. 
Absolon, Eugene, 
12, Wellington-square, King’s-road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Acland, Henry Wentworth, M.D., F.B.S., 
Oxford. 
Acland, Sir Thomas Dyke, Bart., M.P., 
Killerton, Exeter ; and Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Acton, John Adams, 
103, Marylebone-road, N.W. 
Adam, Robert (City Chamberlain), 
City Chambers, Edinburgh. 


1867 | Addison, John, 


1880 
1876 
1879 
1841 
1876 
1872 
1876 
1875 


6, Delahay-street, Great George-street, S.W. 
Aitchison, David, 
5, Pembridge-square, W. 
Aitchison, William John, 
2, Princes-street, E.C. 
Akers-Douglas, Aretas, M.P., J.P., 
Chilston Park, Maidstone, Kent. 
Aldam, William, F.R.S., 
Frickley Hall, Doncaster. 
Aldwinckle, Thomas Williams, 
7, Hast India-avenue, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 
Alexander, Robert Henry, 
24, Lombard-street, H.C. 
Allen, John T. R., 
North Bailey, Durham. 
Allen, Joseph, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, E.C. 


Year oi 
Election. 


1877 
1878 
1878 
1871 
1871 
1881 
1872 
1871 
1882 
1870 


1872 
1872 
1875 
1879 


1858 
1881 
1882 
1879 
1878 
1848 
1873 


LIST OF FELLOWS, % 


Allen, Joseph, 

21, Waterhouse-street, Halifax, Yorkshire. 
Anderson, A. F., 

131, Mount Pleasant, Liverpool. 
Anderson, Edward C., M.A., M.D., 

Tow-Law, Darlington. 
Anderson, Sir James, l'.R.G.S., F.G.S., 

66, Old Broad-street, E.C. 
Angus, R. B., 

Montreal, Canada. 
Ansell, H. F. B., A.C.A., 

Oficina La Limena, La Moria, Iquique, S. America. 

*Archibald, William Frederick A., M.A., 

3, Amersham-road, Putney, S.W. 
Atkinson, George W., 

1, Regent-street, Barnsley. 
Atterbury, Frederick 

Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Avery, Thomas, 

Church-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


*BaBBaGE, Masorn-GenEraL Henry P. 
Dainton House, Bromley, Kent. 
* Backhouse, Edmund, 
Middleton Lodge, Richmond, York. ; Reform Club, S.W. 
Baddeley, Samuel, 
Freeland’s-road, Bromley, Kent. 
Baden-Powell, George 8., M.A., F.R.A.S., 
8, St. George’s-place, Hyde Park Corner, 8S.W. 
Bartry, ArtHuR Hurcueson, F.1.A. (Vice-President), 
7, Royal Hachange, E.C. 
Baines, Sir Edward, 
St. Ann’s-hill, Burley, Leeds. 
Baines, Jervoise Athelstane, O.S., 
Secretariat, Poona, Bombay Presidency, India 
Baker, Daniel 
The Caklands, Small Heath, Warwickshire. 
Baker, W. Mills, 
Stoke Bishop, near Bristol. 
Balfour, Arthur James, M.P., 
4, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
Balfour, General Sir George, K.C.B., M.P., D.L. 
6, Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Balfour, Jabez Spencer, M.P., 
20, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1865 
1879 
1877 
1873 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


Batrovr, T. Granam, M.D., F.R.S., . 

Coombe Lodge, Wimbledon-park, S.W. 
Bamber, Edward Fisher, C.E., 

67, Shaftesbury- road, Ravenscourt-park, W. 
Barbour, William B., 

196, Haverstock- hill, N.W. 
Barham, Francis oe 

Bank of England, Birmingham. 


1880 |*Baring, Thomas Charles, M.P., 


1881 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1872 
1836 
1873 
1877 
1876 
1877 
1873 
1871 
1877 
1875 
1878 
1875 
1882 
1880 
1863 
1872 


High Beach, Loughton. 
*Barrington- Kennett, V. B., M.A., LU.M., Cantab., 
15, Hyde Park- -gardens, W. 
Barry, Francis Tress, 
St. Leonard’s-hill, Windsor. 
Barry, Frederick W., M.D. 
Local. Government Board, Whitehall, S.W. 
Bartlett, Robert Vincent Osborne, 
_ 16, West End-terrace, Newport, Isle of Wight. 
*Bass, Sir Michael Arthur, Bart., M.P., 
101, Haton-square, S.W.; Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bass, Michael Thomas, M.P., 
101, Haton-square, S.W.; Rangemore, Burton-on-Trent. 
Bate, George, 
10, City-road, E.C. 
Bateman, ALFRED EpmMunp (Secretary), 
Board of Trade, 1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Baxter, Robert, 
5 and 6, Victoria-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Bayfield; Arthur, 
32, Temple-row, Birmingham. 
* Baynes, ‘Alfred Henry, F.R.G.S., 
19, Castle-street, Holborn, E.G. 
*Baynes, William Wilberforce, FLA, 
32, Moorgate-street, E. C. 
Beadel, William J., 
Springfield Lyons, Chelmsford. 
*Beardsall, Francis HK. M., 
64, Cross- street, Manchester. 
*Beauchamp, The Right Hon. Earl, 
13, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
*Beaufort, William Morris, F.R.A.S., F.R.GS., &e., 
18, Piccadilly, W. 
*Beazeley, Michael Wornum, 
3, Church-villas, St. Paul’s-road, Thornton Heath, Surrey. 
Beddell, Charles, 
5, Lothbury, #.C. 
Beddoe, John, B.A., M.D., F.R.S., 
2, Lansdowne-place, Olifton. 
*Bedford, His Grace, the Duke of, | 
Woburn Abbey, Oakley, Bedford. 


Year of | 
n 


Electio 
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1882 |*Beeton, Henry Ramie, 


1879 
1880 
1878 
1856 
1881 
1879 
1875 
1869 
1879 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1881 
1880 
1879 
1879 
1875 
1881 
1881 
1871 


42, Belsize-square, South Hampstead, N.W. 
Beggs, Thomas, 

55, Russell-square, W.C. 
Bell, Isaac Lowthian, J.P., 

Rounton Grange, Northallerton, York, N.R. 
Bellew, The Right Hon. Lord, 

Barmeath, Dunleer, Ireland 


1, Connaught-place, W. 
Besso, Marco, 

Compagnia di Assicurazioni Generali, Trieste. 
Bevan, G. Phillips, D.L.,-F,G.S., 

Uplands, Richmond, Surrey. 
Bevan, Thomas, 

Stone Park, near Dartford, Kent. 


*Beverley, Henry, 


Bayshill Lodge, Cheitenham. 


“Beresford-Hope, The Right Hon. A. J., M.P., D.C.L., 


*Bickford-Smith, W., J.P., D.L., &c., 


Trevarno, Helston, Cornwall. 
Bishop, George, 
1381, Powis-street, Woolwich. 
Bishop, George Houlton, M.R.C.S., 
Lock Hospital, Harrow-road, W. 
Boddy, Evan Marlett, L.R.C.P., (Liford House, Dartford), 
111, Camberwell-road, S.E. 
Bogie, James, 
5, Spence-street, Newington, Edinburgh. 
Bolam, Harry George, 
Little Ingestre, Stafford. 
Bolitho, Thomas Robins, 
Pendrea, near Penzance. 
Bolton, Joseph C., M.P., 
40, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
Borchardt, Louis, M.D., 
Swinton House, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
Bordman, Thomas Joseph Clarence Linden, LL.D., 
Victoria House, Trinity-street, Southwark, E.C. 
Borthwick, The Right Hon. Lord, 
Ravenstone, Whithorn, Wigtonshire, N.B. 
Bourdillon, James Austin, 
Larkin’ s-lane, Calcutta, India. 
Bourinot, John George, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Bourne, STEPHEN, 
H1.M, Custom House, .C. ; Abberley, Wallington, Surrey. 


iy. STATISTICAL SOCIETY : 


Election. 


Boutcher, Emanuel, 

12, Oxford-square, Hyde Park, W. 
1876 | Bowen, Horace George, 

Bank of England, E.C. 
1879 | Bowley, Edwin, 

Burnt Ash-hill, Lee, Kent. 
1880 | Bowser, Wilfred Arthur, 

110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
1874 | Brabrook, Edward William, F.S.A., M.R.S.L., 

28, Abingdon-street, S.W. 
1875 | Braby, James, J.P., 

_ Maybanks, Rudgwick, Sussex. 

1874 | Bramley-Moore, John, D.L., 

Gerrard s-cross, Bucks. 
1855 | Brand, The Rt. Hon. Sir Henry Bouverie Wm., M.P.,G.C.B., 

Speaker’s Court, House of Commons, 8.W. 
1873 | Brassny, Str THomas, K.C.B., M.P., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

4, Great George-street, S.W.; and 24, Park-lane, W. 
1864 |*Braye, The Right Hon. the Lord, 

40, Grosvenor-street ; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 
1876 | Brodhurst, Bernard Edward, F.R.C.S., 

20, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1874 | Broom, Andrew, A.C.A., 

The Kerns, Bushey Hill-road, Camberwell, S.E. 
1878 | Brown, Alexander Hargreaves, M.P., 

12, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W. 
1872 | Brown, James Bryce, F.R.G.S., 

90, Cannon-street, H.C.; and Bromley, Kent. 
1875 | Browne, Thomas Gillespie C., F.LA., 

11, Lombard-street, E.C. 
1865 | Bunce, John Thackray, 

Longworth, Priory-road, Edgbastun, Birmingham. 
1880 | Burdett, Henry Charles, 

39, Gloucester-road, Regent’s-park, NV.W. 
1873 |*Burdett-Coutts, The Right Hon. the Baroness, 

1, Stratton-street, W.; and Holly Lodge, Highgate, .N. 
1882 | Burgess, John. 

7, Alexandra-terrace, Hailsham. 
1872 | Burns, The Rey. Dawson, M.A., D.D., 

52, Parliament-street, S.W. 
1874 | Burr, William, 

42, Poultry, E.C. 

1880 | Burt, Frederick, F.R.G.S., 

Woodstock, Crouch End, N. 
1882 | Butchart, Robert G., 

6, Petersham-terrace, S.W. 


LIST OF FELLOWS. T3 


Year of 
Election, 


1880 | Caine, William S., M.P., 
1, The Terrace, Clapham Common, S.W. 
CaIRD, "Str Jamns, K.C.B., F.RS., 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
8, Queen’s-gate-gardens, S.W.; 5 Cassencary,Crectown, N.B. 
1880 Caird, Robert Henryson, 
6, Petersham-terrace, S.W. 
1879 | Campbell, Lord Colin, M.P., 
79, Cadogan-place, S.W. 
1874 | CamMpBettL, Str Georges, K.C.S.I., M.P., D.C.L., 
17, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
1877 | Campbell, George Lamb, 
Market-street, Wigan. 
1879 Campbell-Colquhoun, Rev. John Erskine, 
Chartwell, Westerham, Kent. 
1862 | Cape, George Ms 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1881 | Carden, Lionel Edward Gresley, (H.1f. Consul), 
Havana, Cuba, WI. 
1872 |*Carillon, J. Wilson, F.S.A., F.R.GS., 
Wormhill, Buxton, Derbyshire. 
1871 | Carnac, Harry Rivett-, 
Calcutta, Bengal, India. 
1876 | Carphin, James Rhind, C.A., 
14, Hanover- street, Edinburgh. 
1877 | Carter, EB. Harold, 





1857 





1848 | Carter, John Bonham, 
Adhurst St. Mary, Petersfield. 
1878 \*Casley, Reginald Kennedy, M.D., 
Northgate-street, Ipswich. 
1880 | Castle, Robert, 
18, Merton-street, Oxford. 
1881 | Causton, Richard Knight, M.P., 
3, Clanricarde-gardens, W. 
1858 | Chadwick, David, 
The Poplars, Herne Hill, Dulwich, 8.E. 
1834 | Chadwick, Edwin, C.B.. 
Park Cottage, Hast Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
1869 | Cuapwicx, Joun Otpriecp, F.R.GS., 
24, Budge-row, Walbrook, EC. 
1880 * Chamberlain, The Right Honourable Joseph, M.P., 
40, Prince’s-gardens, S.W. 
1873 Charlesw orth, Frederic, 
Widmore, Bromley, Kent. 
1851 /*Cheshire, Edward, 
3, Vanbrugh Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
1877 | Child, Robert Carlyle, 
101, Leadenhall-street, F.C. 
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1869 
1877 
1849 

1856 
1882 
1871 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1876 
1856 
1869 
1850 
18538 
1877 
1873 
1877 
1838 
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Chisholm, David, F.I.A., 
64, Pr inces-street, Edinburgh. 
CHUBB, TLAMMOND, B. ag (Secretary), 
Bickley, Kent. 
Clapham, Crochley, L:R.O.P., 
Muriel House, Peak Hill, Sydenham, Ss E. 
Clark, Gordon Wyatt, 
"‘Mickleham Hall, near Dorking, Surrey. 
Clark, Sir John Forbes, Bart., 
Tillypronie, Tarland, Aberdeen. 
Clarke, Arthur Edward, 
Wisbech. 
Clarke, Ebenezer, jun., 
52, Cannon-street, #.C. 


*Clarke, Ernest, 


Share and Loan Department, Stock Exchange, E.C. 
Clarke, Frederick Nevill, 
Oakwood, Fountain-road, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 


*Clarke, Henry, L.R.C.P., 


.M. Prison, Wakefield, Yorks. 
Clarke, Henry Harcourt Hyde, 
32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 


*CLARKE, Hype, 


32, St. George’s-square, S.W. 
Cleghorn, John, 
3, Spring-gardens, S.W. 


*Cleveland, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 


Battle Abbey, Susseas 
Clirebugh, William Palin, F.I.A., 
66, Cornhill, L.C. 
Cobb, B. Francis, 
79, Cornhill, E.C. 
Cockle, Captain George, F.R.G.S., 
9, Bolton-gardens, South Kensington, SW. 
Conzn, Lionet Louis, (Vice-President), 
9, Hyde Park- Terrace, W. 
Guleve ones Sir Thomas Edward, Bart., M.P., 
14, South=street, W. 
Coles; John, F.LA,, 
39, Throgmorton-street, H.C, 
Collins, Eugene, MEPs, 
38, Por chester-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Collins, ag Wright, J.P. (Colonial Treasurer), 
Stanley, Falkland Islands. 
Collinson, John, F.R.G.S., 
90, Cromwell-road, S.W. 


*Collum, Rev. Hugh R., M.R.I.A., F:R.C.L., 


Vicar of Leigh, near Tunbridge, Kents 
Colman, Jeremiah James, M.P., 
Carrow House, Norwich: 
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Year of ; 
Election. 


1878 | Colomb, Captain J.C.R., R.M.A., J.P., 
Droumquinna, Kenmare, Kerry. 
1879 | Cooke, H. Ribton, 
} 22, Great St. Helen’s, H.C. 
1879 | Cooke, Isaac B., 
8, Wellington-road, Oxton, Birkenhead. 
1874 |*Cookson, Faithful, F.R.G.S., 
35, Grand Parade, Brighton. 
1879 | Cooper, William John, 
7, Westminster-chambers, Victoria-street, S.W. 
1843 |\*Copperthwaite, William Charles, 
New Malton, Yorkshire. 
1874 | Corbett, John, 
6a, Waterloo-place; Pall Mall, 8S. W. 
1873 | Cork, Nathaniel, F.R.G.S., 
39, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1878 | Cornish, William Robert, F.R.C.S. (Surgeon Major), 
Sanitary Commissioner, Madras. 
1862 | Courtney, Leonard Henry, M.A., M.P., 
15, Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
1882 | Cowen, Charles, 
Port Elizabeth, Cape of Good Hope. 
1873 | Cowper, The Hon. Henry Frederick, M.P., 
A, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
1880 | Cox, William John, 


1880 | Craig, William Young, M.P., : 
Palace Chambers, St. Stephen’s, Westminster, S.W. 
1874 | Crateiz, Mayor Parrick GrorGE, © 
6, Lyndhurst-road, Hampstead, N.IVV, 
1870 | Craik, George Lillie, 
29, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C. 
1872 | Crellin, Philip, 
33, Chancery-lane, W.C. 
1878 | Crewdson, Ernest, 
5, Norfolk-street, Manchester. 
1879 | Crisford, George S., F.1.A., 
West of England Insurance Company, Exeter. 
1880 |*Crompton-Roberts, Charles H. 
16, Belgrave-square, S.W. 
1876 | Crosse, John Burton St. Croix, F.R.C.S,, 
Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea; SW. 
1878 | Crossman, James H., J.P., 
Union Club, Trafalgar-square, 8S: W. 
1879 | Cunningham, Charles L., M.R.C.S., &e. 


1875 | Cunningham, David, C.E., 

Works’ Office, Harbour-chambers, Dundee. 
1879 | Curtis, Robert Leabon, F.S.I., 

15 and 16, Blomfield-street; E:C; 
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1873 | Czarnikow, Cesar, 
Mitcham, Surrey. 


1869 | Dalyell, The Hon. Robert Anstruther, C.S.1., 
India Office, Westminster, S. WV. 
1880 | Danvers, Frederick Charies, 
India Office, Westminster, SW. 
1873 | Danvers, Juland, 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
1869 | Davies, James Mair, 
Chambers, 69, West Regent-street, Glasgow. 
1874 | Davies, William Henry, 
51, Tregunter-road, S.W. 
1873 | Dawson, James Thomas, 
79, Cornhill, B.C. 
1876 | Day, William Ansell, 
Lyndhurst House, Hendon, N.W. 
1880 | Debenham, Frank, 
26, Upper Hamulton- terrace, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 
1879 |*De Ferrieres, The Baron Du Bois, MEP Ps 
Bay’s-hill House, Cheltenham. 
1873 | Delahunty, James, 


1877 | Deloitte, William Welch, 
4, Lothbury, E.C. 
1873 | Dent, Clinton Thomas, F.R.C.S. 
19, Savile-row, W. 
1873 | Dent, Edward, 
Fernacres, Fulmer, near Slough, Bucks. 
1855 |*Derpy, Tue Rieut Hon. tHe Eart or, P.C., F.R.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
23, St. James’s-square; and Knowsley, Prescot, Lancashire. 
1877 | Dever, Henry, 
4, Lothbury, B.C. 
1877 | De Worms, Baron Henry, M.P., F.R.A.S.; 
Hae A lbany, Piccadilly, W. 
1866 |*Dilke, Sir Charles Wentwor ‘th, Bart., M.P., LU.M., 
76, Sloane-street, S.W. 
1881 | Dillon, Malcolm, 
18, King William-street, L.C. 
1878 | Dixon, George, 
The Dales, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
1881 | Dobell, R. R., 
Quebec, inaea, 


Year of 
Election. 


1876 
1875 
1878 
1872 
1878 
1875 
1870 
1878 


1836 
1869 
1880 
1872 
1882 
1877 
1873 
1873 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1880 
1875 
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Dowden, Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas Freeman, R.E., 
York Lodge, Kew Gardens. 
Doxsey, Rev. Isaac, 
The Grove, Camberwell, S.E. 
Doyle, Patrick, C. E., 
O’Brien Villa, 21, North-road, Entally, Oaleutta. 
Droop, Henry Richmond, 
la, New-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Duignan, William Henry, 
Walsall, Staffordshire. 
Dun, John, 
Parr’s Banking Company, Limited, Warrington. 
Duncan, James, | 
9, Mineing-lane, H.C. 
*Dunraven, Toe Riewr Hon. Hart or, K.P., 
Kenry House, Putney Vale, S.W. 


Edmonds, Thomas Rowe, B.A.., 

72, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
Edmonds, William, 

Annesley House, Southsea. 
Egerton, Honourable Wilbraham, M.P., 

23, Rutland Gate, S.W. 
Elliot, Sir George, Bart., M.P., 

Park-street, Park-lane, W. 
Elliott, Henry Thomas Worton, © 

Inland Revenue Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Ellis, Arthur, 

The Park, Highgate, N. 
Elsey, John Green, J.P., 

Morant House, Addison-road Kensington, W. 
Emanuel, Lewis, 

36, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 
Emmott, W. T., 

Newfield House, near Lymm, Cheshire. 
Essex, Benjamin Smily, 

446, Strand, W.C. 
Evans, Henry Jones, J.P., 

Brecon Old Bank, Cardzff. 
Evans, Henry Russell, 

Newport, Monmouth. 
Everett, The Hon. H. Sidney, M.A., 

United States Legaticn, 4, Alsenstrasse, Berlin. 

C 
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1834 


1882 
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Eversley; The Right Hon. Viscount, D.C.L., LL.D., 
114, Haton-square, S.W.; and Winchfield, Hants. 


Faraday, Frederick J., 

17, Brazenose-street, Manchester. 
Farmer, James, 

6, Porchester-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
Farrell, John Douglas, 

Bank of England, West Branch, Burlington-gardens, lV’. 
Farren, George, M.I.C.E., 

Carnarvon, 
Farrer, Thomas Henry, 

Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 
Fearnside, Henry, M.B., F.R.C.P., 

52, Oxford-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Fell, Arthur, M.A., 

5, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
Fellows, Frank P., 

8, Lhe Green, Hampstead, N.W. 
Ferguson, A.M., 

** Ceylon Observer’’ Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Finch, George Henry, M.P., 

Burley-on-the-hill, Oakham. 
Finlaison, Alexander John, F.I.A., 

19, Old Jewry, B.C. 
Finlay, George, 

London and N. Western Railway, Huston Station, N.W. 
Foley, P. J., 

Pearl Ins. Co., Adelaide-place, London Bridge, E.C. 
Follett, Charles John, M.A., B.C.L., 

HM. Custom House, F.C. 
Fordham, Edward King, J.P., 

The Bury, Ashwell, Baldock, Herts. 
Fortescue, The Right Honourable Earl, 

Castle Hill, South Molton, Devon. 
*Fowler, Alderman Robert Nicholas, M.P., 

50, Oornhill, B.C. ; and Elm Grove, Corsham, Wilts. 
Fowler, William, M.P., 

38, Grosvenor-square, S.W. 
Foxwell, Herbert Somerton, M.A., 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Francis, George Edward, 

Staunton Coleford, Gloucestershire. 
Fraser, D. Manson, M.A., M.D., 

Metropolitan Fever Hospital, Homerton, E. 


1844 |*Freeland, Humphrey William, J.P., 


Athenewm Club, S.W.; and Chichester. 


Year of 


Election. 


1876 
1876 
1878 


1879 
1881 
1882 
1852 
1873 
1860 
1878 
1881 
1881 
1879 
1872 
1880 
1874 
1881 
1877 
1872 
1874 
1871 
1882 
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Freeman, Joseph, 

Lawn Villa, 74, Acre-lane, Brixton, S.W. 
Freeman, T. Kyffin, 

clo R. Scarlett, Hsq., 9, King Edward-street, E.0. 
Fuller, W. Palmer, 

50, Gresham-street, H.C. 


Gairdner, Charles, 

Broom, Newton Mearns, Renfrewshire. 
Gale, James Thomas, 

10, Kersley-street, Battersea-park, S.W. 
Gallenga, A., 

The Falls, Liandogo, Coleford, Gloucester. 
Galsworthy, Edwin Henry, J.P., F.I.A., 

18, Park-crescent, Portland-place, W. 


*Galton, Capt. Douglas, R.E., C.B., F.R.S., 


12, Chester-street, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Galton, Francis, F.R.S., F.R.GS., 
42, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
Gardiner, Henry J., 
Hurstmead, Eltham, Kent. 
Garnett, Frederick Brooksbank, 
Board of Inland Revenue, Somerset House, W.C. 
Garraway, The Hon. David G., (Acting Treasurer), 
Grenada, West Indies. 


*Gassiot, John Peter, J.P., 


The Culvers, Carshalton, Surrey, 
Gastrell, Major-General J. E., 
7, Lansdowne-road, Wimbledon, S.W. 


*Gates, John B., jun., A.C.A., 


99, Gresham-street, E.C. 
Gatliff, Charles, 
8, Finsbury-circus, H.C. 


*Gatty, William Henry, 


Market Harborough, Leicestershire. 
Gawith, Richard Jackson, M.R.C.S., 

23, Westbourne-park-terrace, Paddington, W. 
Gibb, Thomas Eccleston, 

16, Lady Margaret-road, N.W. 
Gibbs, Alban George Henry, 

82, Portland-place, W. 
Gibbs, George Sleight, 

Derry Lodge, Darlington. 
Gibbs, Richard, 

14, Holland-park, W. 

c 2 
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1867 |*GiFren, Roper (President), 
44, Pembroke-road, Kensington, W. 
1877 | Gilbert, William H. Sainsbury, 
9, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1878 |*Glanville, 8. Goring, 
238, Lewisham High-road, S.£. 
1860 | Glover, John, 
88, Bishopsgate-street Within, EC. 
1877 | Goddard, Frederick Robertson, 
19, Victoria-square, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
1877 | Good, Alfred, (7, Poultry, H.C.), 
Downe Lodge, by Beckenham, Kent. 
1880 | Goodhart, Charles E., 
Langley-park, Beckenham, Kent. 
1881 | Goodrich, 8. G., 
81, Cheapside, B.C. 
1868 | Géschen, The Right Hon. George Joachim, M.P, 
| 69, Portland-place, W. 
1855 |*Gosset, John Jackson, 
Thames Ditton, Surrey. 
1853 | Gover, Wiiliam Sutton, F.I.A., 
4, Queen-street-place, Southwark Bridge, E.C. 
1876 | Grahame, James, C A., 
12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow. 
1879 | Grant, Daniel, M.P., 
12, Cleveland-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
1875 | Granville, Joseph Mortimer, M.D., F.G.S., &e., 
18, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
1847 | Gray, Thomas, 
34, Henchurch-street, E.C. 
1877 | Greene, William Thomas, M.A.. M.D.. 
Moira House, Peckham Rye, SE. 
1881 | Greening, William H., 
Braithwaite-road, Birmingham. 
1868 | Griffith, Edward Clifton, 
1, Waterloo-place, S.W. 
1882 | Griffiths, Ebenezer, 
166, St. John’s-road, Hornsey fise. 
1875 | Gunn, Arthur, 
Metropolitan Board of Works, Spring-gardens, S.W. 
1878 | Guthrie, Charles, 
London Chartered Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Victoria. 
1877 | Gutteridge, Richard Sandon, M.D., 
58, Brook-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
1839 | Guy, Winit1am Avaustus, M.B., F.R.C.P., F.RS., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
; 12, Gordon-street, Gordon-square, W.C. 
1880 |*Gwynne, J. Eglinton A., J.P., F.S.A., 
97, Harley-st., W.; Kolkington Manor, Polegate, Sussex. 


Election 


873 
1876 
1876 
1869 
1878 
1873 
1882 
1882 
1879 
1873 
1869 
1879 


1875 
1879 
1861 
1876 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1878 
1868 
1882 
1882 
1870 
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|*Haggard, Frederick T., 


The Grove, East Burnham, near Slough. 
Hall, Edward Algernon, 
131, Piccadilly, W. 
Hall, Edward Hepple, F.R.AS., &e., 
1, Cecil-street, Strand, W.C. 
Hall, James Macalester, 
Killean House, Tayinloan, Argyleshire. 
Hallett, T.G.P., M.A., 
Claverton Lodge, Bath. 
Hamilton, The Right Hon. Lord George Francis, M.P., 
17, Montagu-street, Portman-square, W. 
Hamilton, John, 
Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mail, S.W. 
Hamilton, John James, 
The Grange, Chislehurst. 
Haminton, Row1anpn, 
Oriental Club, Hanover-square, W. 
Hanbury, Robert William, 
Llam Hall, Ashbourne, Derbyshire. 
Hancock, William, 
35, Oornhill, F.C. 
Hancock, William Neilson, LL. D., Q.C., M.R.I.A., (President 
of the Statistical and Social Inquiry Society of Ireland), 
43, Upper Gardiner-street, Dublin. 
Hankey, Ernest Alers, 
Elmhurst, Bickley-park, Kent, 
Hankey, Thomson, 
59, Portland-place, W. 
Hannyngton, Major-General John Caulfield, F.1.A., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Hansard, Luke, 
68, Lombard-street, E.C. 


*Harcourt, Right Hon. Sir William Vernon, Q.C., M.P., F.R.S., 


7, Grafton-street, Bond-street, W. 
Harding, Charles, M.R.S.L., F.R.G:S., 

7, Bank Buildings, E.C. 
Harold, Frederick Richard, 

19, Lambton-road, Hornsey Rise, N. 
Harper, W. P., 


Harris, David, 
Caroline Park, Granton, Edinburgh. 
Harris, Frederick, 
De Beaufort Villa, Mornington-road, Leytonstone, E. 


Harris, William James, 


75, Linden-gardens, Bayswater, W. 
Hartley, Fountain John, 
Gloucester House,97, Cazenove-road, Upper Clapton, N. 
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1881 
1880 
1876 
1879 
1880 
1877 
1870 
1860 
1865 
1855 
1858 
1877 
1881 
1884 


1869 
1875 
1878 
1873 
1859 
1879 
1870 
1834 
1877 


1874 
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Harvey, ALFRED Spaupina, B.A., 
67, Lombard-street, E.C. 
Hastings, George Woodyatt, M.P., 
Barnard’ s-green House, near Malvern. 
Hawkins, Alfred Templeton, F.R.G.S., 
22, Budge-row, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Hawksley, Thomas, C.E., F.R.S., &e., 
30, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hazell, Walter, 
Ellershe, Bromley, Kent. 
Hedley, Thomas Fenwick, 
) 12, Park-place, West, Sunderland. 
Hefford, George V., 
ftugby. 
Helder, Stewart, F.I.A., 
2, Broad Sanctuary, 8.W 
Hendriks, Augustus, F.1.A., 
7, Cornhill, B.C. 


*HENDRIKS, FREDERICK, 


1, King Wiltiam-street, E.C. 
Herapath, Spencer, F.G.S., 
18, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
*Herbage, William, 
London & South Western Bank, 7, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 
Hewat, Archibald, F.I.A., F.F.A., 
122, St. Vineent-street, Glasgow. 
*Hrywoop, James, M.A., F.R.S., F.G.S., 
(Honorary Vice-President and Trustee), 
26,Palace-gardens, Kensington, W.; Athenewm Club,8.W. 
Hickson, Joseph, J.P., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Higham, Charles Daniel, F.I.A., 
3, Princes-street, Bank, E.C. 
Hill, Frederick Morley, 
22, Richmond-road, Barnsbury, LV. 
Hime, Major H. W. L., R.A., 
Woolwich. | 
Hincks, Hon. Sir Francis, K.C.M.G., C.B., 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hoare, Hamilton. Noel, 
37, Fleet-street, L.C. 
*Hoare, Henry, 
Staplehurst, Kent. 
*Todge, William Barwick, F.LA., 
5, Whitehall, S.W. 
Holmes, Richard Henry, 
Elswick-villa, Feye Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Hood, Charles, F.R.S., F.R.A.S., 
10, Leinster-gardens, Hyde-park, W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1871 
1874 
1879 
1878 


1876 
1853 
1864 
1880 
1878 
1872 
1874 
1873 
1857 
1877 
1879 


1866 
1869 
1874 


1869 


1839 
1878 
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Hooper, Augus Cameron, 
Montreal, Canada. 
Hooper, Rev. George D., 
“ Ellerslie,’ Sunny Gardens, Hendon, N.W. 
Hooper, George Norgate, 
Elmleigh, Hayne-road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Hooprer, WYNNARD, 
2, Pembroke-gardens, Kensington, W. 
Hoveuton, THe Rieut Hon. Lorn, D.C.L. F.RA., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 
Fryston Hall, Ferrybridge, Yorkshire. 
Hoyle, William, 
Claremont, Tottington, near Bury, Lancaster. 
*Hubbard, The Right Hon. John Gellibrand, M.P., 
Bank of England, B.C. 
Hudson, Thomas, 
' Argos Villa, St. Andrew’s Park, Bristol. 
Huggard, Wm. R., M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., Lond., 
Sussex House, Hammersmith, W. 
Hughes, John, 
3, West-street, Finsbury-circus, H.C. 
Humphreys, George, M.A., F.LA., 
79, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Humpurers, Nort ALGERNON, 
General Register Office, Somerset House, W.C. 
Hunt, Sir Henry Arthur, C.B., 
| 54, Hecleston-square, S.W. 
Hurst, George, 
King’s Brook House, St. Marys, Bedford. 
Huskinson, Thomas, 
Epperstone Manor, Nottingham. 
Hyde, Major-General Henry, R.E., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 


Ince, Henry Bret, Q.C., 
18, Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, W.C. 
Ingall, Samuel, F.R.G.S., 
Kent-end, Forest-hill, Kent, SZ. 
*Ingall, William Thomas Fitzherbert Mackenzie, 
50, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
*Inglis, Cornelius, M.D., 
Atheneum Club, S.W. 
Irving, John, 
94, Haton-place, S.W. 
Isaacs, Michal Babel, 
35, Leinster-square, Bayswater, W. 
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Election. 


1864 


1880 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1879 
1881 
1881 
~ 1871 
1880 
1872 
1881 
1878 
1878 
1874 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1873 
1858 
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*Ivey, George Pearse, 
Tyle Morris, Briton Ferry. 


*Jackson, William Lavies, M.P., 
Chapelallerton, Leeds. 
Jamieson, George Auldjo, 
58, ’Melville- sae Edinburgh. 
Janson, Frederick Halsey, E.LS., 
4, Finsbury-circus, H.C., and Oak Bank, Chislehurst. 
Jeans, James Stephen, 
Victoria Mansions, Vietseanin eet, Westminster, S.W. 
Jephson, Henry L. (Ohief Secretary’s Office), 
Dublin Castle, Ireland. 
*Jersey, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 
3, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Johnson, E. Eltham, 
110, Cannon-street, E.C. 
Johnson, Edmund, 
1, Castle-street, Holborn, E.C. 
Johnson, Walter, 
Rounton Grange, Northallerton. 
Johnston, Francis J., 
Lamas, Chislehurst. 
Johnston, Rev. James, 
Gleneve, Highland-road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
Johnstone, E., 
14, Abbeville-road, Cavendish-road, Clapham, S.W. 
Jones, Henry R. Bence, 
1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Jones, Herbert, 
15, Montpelier-row, Blackheath, SL. 
Jones, John, 
12a, King Edward’s-road, Hackney, E. 
Jones, Robert Hesketh, 
The Briars, Crystal Palace Park, Sydenham, S.E. 
Jones, Theodore Brooke, 
Georgeville, Harrogate, Yorks. 
Jones, Sir Willoughby, Bart., M.A., 
Cranmer Hall, Fakenham, Norfolk. 
Jourdan, Francis, 
Avenue House, Hampstead, N.W. 


Year of 


Election. 


1873 
1877 
1874 
1867 
1878 
18738 
1878 
1878 
1852 
1878 
1879 
1872 
1878 
1869 


1880 
1875 
1874 
1881 
1878 
1874 
1877 
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Karuth, Frank O., 
City Liberal Club, Walbrook, £.C. 
Kay, Duncan James, 
60, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
Kealy, James William, 
26, Moorgate-street, EC. 
Kelly, Charles, M.D., 
Worthing, Sussea. 
Kelly, Edward Robert, A.M., 
51, Great Queen- street, ‘Lincoln’s-inn -fields, W.C. 
Kelsey, J oseph Francis, 
Covernment Statistician, Mauritius. 
Kemp, Samuel, 
Oriel House, Bath. 
Kennedy, J. Murray, 
New University Club, St. James’s-street, S.W. 
Kennedy, Thomas, 
11, Old Jewry-chambers, E.C. 
Kimberley, The Right Honourable the Earl of, M.A. » P. C., 
35, Lowndes-square, S.W. 
King-Harman, Edward Robert, 
Rockingham, Boyle, Treland. 
Kirkwood, Anderson, LL.D., 
Melville- terrace, Stirling, NB. 
Knight, John Peake, t 
London, Brighton, J s. Coast Rail., London Bridge, E.C. 
*Kusaka, Yoshio, 
First National Bank, Tokio, Japan. 
Kyshe, John Benjamin, 
7, Royal Avenue, Chelsea. 


Lamprey, Joshua Henry, 
. 17, St. Anne’s-park, Wandsworth, S.W. 
Lane, Thomas, 
Percy Cottage, Kastbourne. 
Lang, George Murray, R.N., 
18, Cheyne-walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
Langton, Henry Gurten 
Docklanids, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Law, The Right Hon. Hugh, 
9, Fitzwilliam-square, Dublin. 
Lawes, Sir John Bennett, Bart., LL.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., 
Rothamsted-park, St. Albans. 
Lawrance, Henry, 
3, Hndsleigh-gardens, Luston-square, N.W. 
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Election. 


1878 | Lawrence, Alexander M., 
17, Thurlow-road, Hampstead, N.W. 
1873 | Lawrie, James, F.R.G.S., 
Kelvin House, Quadrant-road, Highbury, N. 
1873 | Lawson, Ropert, (Vice- President, Inspector- General of Army 
Hospitals), ‘20, Lansdowne- road, Notting-hill, W. 
1873 | Lea, Thomas, M.P., 
14, Elvaston-place, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
1880 | Lee, Lionel Frederic, (Ceylon Civil Service), 
clo H. Austin Lee, Foreign Office, Downing-street, S.W. 
1879 |*Leete, Joseph, 
36, St. Mary-at-hill, E.C. (EHversden, 8S. Norwood Park.) 
1877 | Lerevre, Tue Ricgur Hon. Groree Suaw, M.P., 
(Honorary Vice-President), 18, Bryanston-square, W. 
1877 |*Leggatt, Daniel, LL.D., 
5, Raymond-buildings, Gray’ s-inn, W.C. 
1880 Leighton, Stanley, M.P., 
Sweeney Hall, Oswestry, Salop. 
1851 | Levi, Proressor Luonn, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Crown Office-row, Temple, H.C. 
1867 | Lewis, Charles Edward, M.P., 
8, Old Jewry, L.C. 
1877 | Lewis, John, 
1, Temple-row West, Birmingham. 
1862 | Lewis, Robert, 
1, Bartholomew-lane, H.C. 
1877 | Ligertwood, Thomas, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Royal Hospital, Chelsea, S.W. 
1845 |*Lister, Wiliam, 


1834 | Lloyd, John Horatio, 
100, Lancaster- -gate, Hyde-park, W, 
1878 | Lloyd, Thomas, 
4, Huddlestone- road, Tufnell-park, N. 
1879 | Lloyd, ‘Wilson, F.R.G.S 
Myvod House, Wood-green, Wednesbury. 
1882 |*Longstatf, George Blundeli, M.A., M.B., 
Southfield Grange, West Hill-road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
1876 |*Lornie, John Guthrie, J.P., 
Rosemount, Kirkcaldy; (of Bir nam and Pitcastle) N.B. 
1879 | Lovegrove, Mrs., 
28, Park-street, Grosvenor-sqguare, W. 
1880 | Lovegrove, Joseph, 
28, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W, 
1834 Lavalare, The Right Honourable the Earl of, F.R.S., 
East Horsley Park, Ripley, Surrey. 
1880 | Lovely, William, R.N., 
Avenue House, Hammersmith, SW. 
1879 | Lowndes, William Layton, et eotles Te 
Linley Hall, Broseley, Shropshire. 


Year of 


Election. 


1875 
1865 
1882 
1878 
1878 
1881 


(1875 
1873 


1873. 


1873 
1879 
1867 
1873 
1881 
1872 
1873 
1873 
1882 
1879 
1878 


LIST OF FELLOWS. ZT 


Loyd, William Jones, J.P., 
16, Grosvenor-place, S.W., and Langleybury, Watford. 
Luszock, Sir Joun, Barv., M.P., F.R.S., (Zrustee), 
High EKims, Farnborough, Kent. 
Lubbock, Nevile, 
Leesons, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Lucas, Thomas, J.P., 
5, Great George-street, Westminster, 8.W. 
Lusk, Sir Andrew, Bart., M.P., J.P., 
16, Hyde-park-street, W. 
Lytton, The Right Hon, Earl of, G.C.B., G.C.S.L., 
Knebworth, Stevenage, Herts. 


Mabson, Richard Rous, 
Ilford, Hssex. 


*Macandrew, William, J.P., 


Westwood, near Colchester. 
McArthur, Alexander, M.P., 

Raleigh Hall, Brixton, S.W. 
McArthur, Alderman Sir William, K.C.M.G., M.P., 

1, Gwydyr Houses, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
MacCarthy, Rev. E. F. M., M.A., 

47, Hagley-road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
M‘Clean, Frank, 

23, Great George-street, Westminster, S.W. 
McDermott, Edward, 

Hill Side, Grove-park, Camberwell, S.L. 
Macdonald, Charles McCay, 

9, Dowgate-hill, B.C. 


~ Macdonell, John, 


4, Pump-court, Temple, L.C. 


*McEwen, Laurence T., 


clo R. A. McLean, 1, Queen Victoria-street, B.C. 
McGarel-Hogg, Colonel Sir James, Bart., M.P., 
17, Grosvenor-gardens, S.W, 
McGuire, Patrick, C.E., 
57, Amherst-street, Calcutta. 
Maclver, David, M.P., 
34, Lancaster-gate, W. 
McKewan, William, 
21, Lombard-street, E.C. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1881 
1870 
1876 
1863 
1875 
1882 
1880 
1877 
1875 
1880 
1865 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1872 
1876 
1879 
1875 
1870 
1874 
1882 
1853 
1880 
1878 
1861 
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Mackey, Rev. Canon Donald J., B.A., Cantab 
The Chantry, Balhousie, Perth, N.B. 
Maclagan, David, 
22, George-street, Edinburgh. 
*McLean, Robert Allan, F.R.G.8., 
13 Queen Fictoria-street. E. C. 
*Maclure, J. W., J.P., &., 
Carlton Club; The Home, Whalley Range, Manchester. 
Macpherson, Hugh Martin, F.R.C.S., (nspector- General), 
14, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
McRosty, Alexander, 
13, King’s Arms- -yard, H.C.; West Bank, Esher. 
Maddison, Edward C., 
31, Lombard- street, E.C. 
*Maple, John Blundell, 
8, Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W 
Marsh, "Alfred, 
85, Gracechurch-streee, EC. 
*Marshall, “AS; 
31, Apsley-road, Clifton, Bristol. 
Martin, Frederick, 
22, Lady Margaret-r oad, N.W. 
Martin, Henry, 
National Bank of India, 390, Threadneedle-street, E.C. 
*Martin, Joun Bippvuben, M. AS F.Z.8. , (Loreign Secretary), 
6p, The Albany, Piccadilly, W. 
Martin, Josiah, F.1.A., 
39, New Bridge: street SEG: 
*MARTIN, RIcHARD Brvputen, M.P., (Zreasurer), 
68, Lombard-street, E.C., ‘and Chislehurst. 
Martin, Thomas J aques, 
84, Collins-street West, Melbourne, Victoria. 
Martin, Waldyve A. Hamilton, 
- Phe Elms, Coates, Cirencester. 
*Mathers, John Shackleton, 
Hanover House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 
Maxse, Rear-Admiral Frederick A.., 
Herm House, Upperton-road, Eastbourne. 
May, Frank, 
Bank of England, Threadneedle-street, H.C. 
Medhurst, J. T., 
126, Narrow-street, Limehouse, E. 
*Meikle, James, F.I.A., 
6, St. Andrew's-square, Hdinburgh. 
Menzies, R. Stewart, 
Hallyburton, Coupar-Angus, N.B. 
Merrick, Alfred Benjamin, 
10, Brystock-terrace, St. David's, Exeter. 
Messent, John, F.1.A., 
429, West Strand, W.C. 


Year of 


Election. 


1881. 
1877 
1875 
1873 
1877 
1879 
1878 
1882 
1874 
1878 
1879 
1874 
1877 
1878 
1830 
1872 
1881 
1873 
1874 
1877 
1873 
1847 
1857 
1878 
1880 
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— 


Meyer, Robert Alexander, 
404, Queen’s Mansions, Victoria-st., Westminster, S.W. 
Michael, William H., Q.C., | 
38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
Mildmay, Henry Bingham, J P., 
8, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Millar, William Henry, 
Cieveland Lodge, New Park-road, Brixton-hill, 8.W. 
Miller, Robert Ferguson, 
Ramsden-square, Barrow-in- Furness. 
Miller, William, 
67, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
Mills, Sir Charles Henry, Bart., M.P., 
Camelford House, Park-lane, W. 
Milnes, Alfred, M.A.., 
30, Alneric- -road, Wandsworth, S.W. 
*Mocatta, Frederick D., F.R.G.S 
9, Connaught-place, W, 
Moffat, Robert J., 
The Chesnuts, Great Shelford, Cambridgeshire. 
Moore, Alfred, C. E., 
5, Olorenté: ereae: Manchester. 
Moore, Charles Rendall, 
67, Montpelier-road, Peckham, S.H. 
Moore, Edward, 
3, Crosby-square, E.C. 
*Moore, John Byers Gunning, 
Loymount, Cookstown, Ireland. 
More, Robert Jasper, 
Linley Hall, Bishopscastle, Salop. 
Morgan, Octavius Vaughan, J.P., 
13, Boltons, South Kensington, SW. 
Morison, Arthur Duff, 
dl, Lombard-street, EC. 
*Morley, Samuel, MEPS 
18, Wood-str eet, EE. C.; 84, Grosvenor-street, W. 
* Morris, James, M.D sp iak: G. S., 
13, Somers-place, Hyde-park-square, W. 
Mort, William, 
1, Stanley-crescent, Notting-hill, W. 
Morton, James, 
1, Palmerston-buildings, Greenock, N.B. 
*Mouat, Frederic J.. M.D., F.R.C.S., 
12, Durham-villas, Kensington, W. 
*Mount-Temple, The Right Hon. Lord, 
15, Great Stanhope-street, W. 
Muir, Hugh Brown, 
26, Old Broad-street, E..C. 
Mulhall, Michael G., 
81, Park-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1878 |*Mundella, The Right Hon. Anthony John, M.P., F.RB.S., 
16, Hlvaston-place, Queens-gate, S.W. 
1878 | Murray, Adam, 
104, King-street, Manchester. 
1879 | Murray, James Charles, 
Calcutta. 


1879 | Nalder, Francis Henry, 
Findern Lodge, Spring-grove, Isleworth. 
1865 | Nasmith, David, 
4, Garden-court, Temple, H.C. 
1878 |*Nathan, Henry, 
110, Portsdown-road, Maida-vale, W. 
1879 | Neil, William M.., 
64, Seymour-s street, Portman-square, W. 
1854 | Neild, Alfred, 
Uaufield Print Works, Manchester. 
1869 | Nerson, Francis G. P., 
93, Adelaide-road, South Hampstead, N.W. 
1879 | Nepean, Evan CouviLue, 
War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
1877 | Nevill, Charles Henry, 
11, Queen Victoria-street, E.C. 
1862 | Newbatt, Benjamin, F.I.A., F.R.G.S., 
138, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
1881 | Newcome, Frederick N.., 
74, Claverton-street, St. George’s-square, 8.77. 
1879 Newdegate, Charles Newdigate, 1 M.P., D.C.L., 
27, Lowndes-street, Belgrave- square, SW. 
1878 Newport, Henry R., 
1, Whitehall, SW. 
1878 | Newton, John, 
Ash Lea, Croydon-road, Penge, S.E 
1878 | Nicholson, J. 8. (Professor of Political i a 
Univer sity of Edinburgh. 
1858 | Nightingale, Miss Florence, 
10, South-street, Park-lane, W. 
1877 | Nix, Samuel Dyer, F.C.A., 
3, King-street, Cheapside, B.C. 
1871 |*Noble, Benjamin, 
North-Kastern Bank, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
1870 | Noble, John, 
42, Burghley-road, Highgate-road, N.W. 
1877 | Norman, General, Sir Henry Wylie, K.C.B., 
27, Lexham-gardens, Cromwell-road,.W’. 


Year of 
Election 


1878 
1878 


1880 
1880 
1862 
1878 
1878 
1876 
1877 
1874 


1834 


1866 
1879 
1878 
1880 
1881 
1878 
1879 
1869 
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| Northbrook, The Right Hon. the Earl of, G.C.S.1., D.C.L., 


4, Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, W. 
Notthafft, Theodor, 
clo Discount. Bank, St. Petersburg. 


Oakeshott, George Alfred, 
Secretary’s Office, General Post Office, E.C. 


*Oelsner, Isidor, 


Hightield, Westwood-park, Forest-hill, SE. 
Ogbourne, Charles Henry, 
29, Dalhousie-square, Calcutta. 
O’ Hagan, The Right Hon. Lord, 
19, Chesham-place, S.W. 
Oppenheim, Henry, 
17, Park-lane, Piccadilly, W. 
Orange, William, M.D., 
Broadmoor, Wokingham, Berks. 
Ormond, Richard, 
24, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Overall, William Henry, F.S.A., 
Librarian, Guildhall, H.C. (Representing the Library 
Committee of the Corporation of the City of London.) 


*Overstone, THE Rieut HWonouranue Lorp, F.R.GS., 


(Honorary Vice-President), 
2, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 


*Palerave, Robert Harry Inglis, J.P., F.R.S. 


11, Britannia-terrace, Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. 
Palmer, George, M.P., (Lhe Acacias, Reading), 
68, Grosvenor-street, W. 
Park, David Francis, C.A., F.F.A., A.1.A., 
17, Change-alley, Cornhill, E.C. 
Parkin, William, 
The Mount, Sheffield. 
Parr, Samuel, 
7, Finsbury-square, E.C. 
Parry, Thomas, 
Grafton-place, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Partridge, Henry Francis, L.D.S., &e., 
Sussex House, Sussex-place, South Kensington, S.W. 
Parrerson, Ropert Hogarra, 
22, Wingate-road, Hammersmith, W. 
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"Year of 


Election. 


1877 
1878 
1879 
1873 
1876 
1857 
1880 
1876 
1878 
1880 
1871 
1874 
1881 
1874 
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Paul, Henry Moncreiff, 
es Lansdowne-crescent, Notting Hill, W. 
Paulin, David, 
ae Stafford-street, Edinburgh. 
Payn, Howard, 
21, Gilbert-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Pearce, Charles William, 
1, Sherborne-lane, E.C. 
Pearson, Edwin James, 
Board of Trade, Whitehall, S.W. 
*Pearson, Professor C. H., | 
c/o John Pearson, Q. ORE 15% Onslow-square, SW. 
*Pease, Sir Joseph Whitwell, Bart., M.P., 
24, Kensington-palace-gardens, We 
*Peek, Sir Henry William, Bart., M.P., 
Wimbledon House, S.W. 
Pellereau, Etienne, 
Procureur and Advocate- General, Port Lows, Mauritius. 
Pender, John, M.P., (66, Old Broad-street, E.C.) 
18, Arlington-street, SW. 
Pennington, Frederick, M.P., 
17, Hyde Park-terrace, W. 
Pepys, The Hon. George, 


Perring, R. B., 
Queen’s Chambers, John Dalton-street, Manchester. 
Phené, John Samuel, LL.D., F.S.A., 
5, Cariton-terrace, Oakley-street, S.W. 
Philips, Herbert, 
, Church-street, Manchester. 
Philipp, Henry Matthews, 
41, Seething-lane, H.C. 
*Phillips, Sir George Richard, Bart., 
22, Hill-street, Berkeley-square, W. 
Phillips, "Henry James, 
4, Ludgate-hill, H.C. 
Phillips, John Walter, M.B., L.R.C.S. Edin., 
30, Stanley-street, West Melbourne, Victoria. 
Phipps, Pickering, M.P., 
6, Collingtree Grange, Northampton. 
*Pickering, John, F.R.G.S., F.S.A., 
Stoney Royd, Ilkley, "Yorkshire. 
Pickstone, William, 
Maesmynan Hall, Holywell. 
*Pim, Joseph Todhunter, 
Greenbank, Monkstown, County Dublin. 
*Pinckard, George Henry, J.P., F.1.A., 
12, Grove-road, St. John’s-wood, N.W. 
Pixley, Francis William, 
5, Upper Westbourne-terrace, Hyde Park, W. 


Year of 
Election. 


1881 
1861 
1869 
1874: 
1860 
1879 
1871 
1877 
1877 
1867 
1877 
1849 
1879 
1871 
1837 


1879 
1874 
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Planck, Charles, M.R.C.S. (Deputy Surgeon- General), 
Allahabad, India. 
Plowden, W. Chicele (Census Commissioner for India), 
70, Home Office, Olacutta. 
Pochin, Henry Davis, 
Bodnant Hall, Eglwysbach, R.S.O. Denbighshire. 
Ponsonby, The Hon. Frederick George Brabazon, M.A., 
3, Mount-street, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Potter, Edmund, F.R.S., 
64, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W.. 
*Powell, Francis Sharp, F.R.G.S.,( Horton Old Hail, Bradford), 
1, Cambridge-square, Hyde Park, W. 
Power, Edward, 
16, Southwell-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
*Prance, Reginald Heber, 
Frognal, Hampstead, N.W. 
Praschkauer, Maximilian, 
Elgin House, Knockholt, Kent. 
*Pratt, Robert Lindsay, 
80, Bondgate, Darlington 
Preen, Harvey Udward, 
Kidderminster. 
Presant, John, 
13, St. James’s-square, S.W. 
Price, James, F.R.G.NS., 
53, Redcliffe-gardens, South Kensington, W. 
Puleston, John Henry, M.P., 
2, Bank-buildings, B.C. 
*PuRDY, FREDERICK, 
35, Victoria-road, Kensington, W. 


Quail, Jesse, 
27, Mill-street, Whitehaven. 
Quain, Richard, M.D., F.R.S., F.R.C.P., 
67, Harley-street, W. 


*Rabino, Joseph, (care of Credit Lyonnais), 
| Alexandria, Kgypt. 
*Radstock, The Right Honourable Lord, 
East Sheen, Mortlake, S.W. 
Raikes, Captain George Alfred, F.S8.A., F.R. His. Soc., 
63, Belsize-park, Hampstead, N.W. 
D 
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Year of 
Election. 


864 |*Raleigh, Samuel, 
9, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
1860 | Ramsay, Alexander Gillespie, F.1.A., 
Canada Life Assurance, Hamilton, Canada West. 
1874 | Ramsden, Sir James, of Barrow, D.L., 
Furness Abbey, Lancashire. 
1879 | Ranken, William Bayne, 


1880 | Rankin, James, M.P., 
35, Ennismore-gardens, Prince’s Gate, S.W. 
1881 | Raper, Robert George, 
Chichester. 
1865 | Ratcliff, Colonel Charles, J.P., 
26, Laneaster-gate, Hyde Park, W. 
1859 | Rathbone, P. H., 
Greenbank Cottage, Liverpool. 
1878 | Rathbone, William, 
18, Prince’s-gardens, Prince’s-gate, S.W. 
1874 |*Ravenstein, Ernest George, F.R.G.S., 
29, Lambert-road, Brixton Rise, S.W. 
1877 |*Rawlins, Thomas, 
45, King William-street, H.C. 
1870 | Rawlinson, Robert, C.B., 
11, Boltons, West Brompton, S.W. 
1835 | Rawson, Str R. W., C.B., K.C.M.G. (Vice-President), 
68, Cornwall-gardens, Queen’s-gate, S.W. 
1880 | Readdy, George, 
13, Harrington-street, Liverpool. 
1875 | Record, John, 
23, Kenninghall-road, Clapton, E. 
1856 | Redgrave, Alexander, O.B., 
Factory Inspectors’ Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
1879 | Rhodes, John G., 
Oakdene, Beckenham, Kent. 
1876 | Rice, Thomas Fitzroy, 
Horseheads, New York, U.S.A. 
1873 | Ripon, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, K.G., F.R.S, &ce., 
1, Carlton-gardens, S.W. 
1880 Roberts, ACTH 
49, Bow- lane, Cheapside, EC. 
1882 | Roberts, Edward, ERAS. » (Nautical Almanac Office), 
3, V oruldne buildings, er ays Inn, W.C. 
1868 RoBrnson, Siz Witi1aM Ross, usd 
50, Norfolk-sguare, yde-park, W. 
1880 |*Ronald, Byron L., 
14, Upper Phillimore-gardens, W. 
1880 | Ronald, Robert Bruce, 


1873 |*Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Harl of, 
107, Piccadilly, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1834 |*Ross, David, of Bladensburg, 

Rostrevor, Co. Down, Ireland. 
1880 | Roth, Henry Ling, 

Houlden, Mackay, Queensland, Australia. 
1865 | Ruck, George T., 

The Hawthorns, Dorville-road, Lee, S.E. 
1879 | Runtz, John, 

Linton Lodge, Lordship-road, Stoke Newington, N. 
1878 | Russell, Richard F., 

8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. 
1874 | Rutherford, Charles, 

12, Queen-street, H.C. 


1873 \*Salisbury, The Most Hon. the Marquess of, P.C., F.R.S., 
20, Arlington-street, W. 

1881 | Salmon, James, 

Melford Lodge, Wanstead, Essea:. 

1875 |*Salomons, Sir David Lionel, Bart., J.P., 

Broom-hili, Tunbridge Wells. 

1876 | Salt, Thomas, M.P., 

Weeping Cross, Stafford. 

1868 | Samuelson, Bernhard, M.P., 

56, Prince’s-gate, Hyde-park, S.W. 

1860 | Sargant, William Lucus, 

Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

1877 | Saunders, Charles Edward, M.D., 

21, Lower Seymour-street, Portman-square, W. 
1874 | Saunders, Francis, 

6, Limes-grove, Lewisham, SE. 
1852 | Saunders, James Ebenezer, jun., F.G.S. 
9, Finsbury-circus, E.C. 

1879 | Saunders, William, 

Mount View, Streatham, S.W. 
1877 | Schiff, Charles, 


e 





1877 | Schneidau, Charles John, 
6, Westwick-gardens, West Kensington-park, W. 
1880 | Schreiber, Charles, M.P., 
Langham House, 11, Portland-place, W. 
1878 | Scott, Arthur J., 
22, Grafton-street, New Bond-street, W. 
1875 | Scott, Sir Edward Henry, Bart., J.P., 
27, Grosvenor-square, W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1880 
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*Seeley, Charles, jun., M.P., 

Sherwood Lodge, Nottingham. 
Seyd, Richard, 

38, Lombard-street, H.C. 
SHAFTESBURY, THE Rraut Hon. tHE Hart or, K.G., 

(Honorary Vice-President), 

24, Grosvenor-square, W. 
Shepheard, Wallwyn Poyer B., M.A., 

24, Old Bualdings, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
Sidgwick, Henry, 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Simmonds, G. H., 

1, Whitehall, S.W. 
Singer, Charles Douglas, 

9, The Terrace, Upper Clapton, E. 
Skinner, C. Weeding, 

Hill Crest, Theydon Bois, Essex. 
Skrine, Francis Henry, 

* United Service Club, Calcutta, India. 
“Slaughter, Mihill, 


| Sloley, Robert Hugh. 


121, Bishopsgate-street Within, E.C. 
Smee, Alfred Hutcheson, M.R.C.S., 
The Grange, Wallington, Surrey. 
*Smith, Charles, M.R.L.A., F.G.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., 
Barrow-ias Furness. 
Smith, Edward, 
St. Mildred’s House, Poultry, B.C. 
Smith, E. Cozens, 
1, Old Broad-street, F.C. 
*Smith, George, LL.D., C.LE., 
Serampore House, Napier-road, Edinburgh. 
Smith, Howard 8., 
37, Bennett's Hill, Birmingham. 
*Smith, James’ 
South Indian Railway, Negapatam, Madras. 
Smith, Jervoise, 
1, Wier rieiecer. H.C. 
Smith, J ohn, 
8, Old Jewry, E.C. 
Smith, J. Fisher, 
76, Cheapside, B.C. 
Smith, Thomas Sherwood, 
21, Richmond-terrace, Clifton, Bristol. 
*Smith, The Right Honourable William Henry, M.P., 
3, Grosvenor-place, S.W. 
Sowray, John Russell, | 
Office of Woods, 2, Whitehall-place, S.W. 


Year of , 
Election. 


1877 
1882 
1867 
1876 
1881 
1874 
1856 
1872 


1882 | 


1856 
1881 
1877 
1877 
1880 
1880 
1882 
1877 
1855 
1865 
1872 
1880 
1880 
1881 
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Spalding, Samuel, 
South Darenth, Kent. 
Spence, Thomas E. J., LL.B., 
Yorkshire Society’s School, Westminster Bridge-road,8.L. 


‘Spencer, Robert James, 


High-street, Portsmouth. 
Spensley, The Hon, Howard, F.R.G.S., 
Kensington Palace Mansions, W. 
Spice, Robert Paulson, C.E., 
21, Parliament-street, Westminster, S.W. 
Spicer, James, J.P., 
Harts, Woodford, Essex. 


*Sprague, Thomas Bond, M.A., F.1.A., 


26, St. Andrew-square, Edinburgh. 
Spriggs, Joseph, 

Dale Cottage, Foxton, near Market Harbro’, 
Stack, Thos. Neville, 


*Stainton, Henry Tibbats, 


Mountsfield, Lewisham, SE. 
Stancliffe, Frederick, 

42, St. John-street, Montreal, Canada. 
Stanford, Edward, 

13 and 14, Long Acre, W.C. 
Staples, Sir Nathaniel Alexander, Bart., 

Lissan, Cookstown, Tyrone, Lreland. 
Stark, James, 

17, King’s Arms-yard, H.C. 
Stephens, William Davies, 

4, Abbotsford-terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


*Stern, Edward D., 


22, Queen’s-gate, South Kensington, S.W. 


Stone, William A., 
90, Cannon-street, E.C.; West Hill Lodge, Dartford, Kent. 


*Stott, John, F.1.A., 


12, Hssex-villas, Kensington, W. 
Strachan, Thomas Young, F.1.A., 
18, Grainger-street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Strachey, General Richard, R.H., O.S.1., F.B.S., 
India Office, Westminster, S.W. 
Strutt, Hon. Frederick, 
Milford House, near Derby. 


*Summers, William, M.P. (Sunnyside, Ashton-under-Lyne), 


Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Sykes, George Samuel, 
1, Grant’s Lane, Calcutta, India. 
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Year of 
Election 


1859 
1880 
1877 
1873 
18388 
1882 
1880 


1879 


1879 
1878 
1878 
1864 
1868 
1871 
1877 
1882 
1879 
1882 
4855 
1868 
1868 
1880 
1878 
1867 
1878 
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‘|*Tait, Patrick Macnaghten, F.R.G.S. 


39, Belsize Park, N.\W.; and Oriental Club, W. 
Taylor, George, 

17, Abchurch-lane, E.C. 
Taylor, John E., 

12, Queen’s Gate-gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Taylor, Peter Alfred, M.P., 

22, Ashley-place, Westminster, S.W. 

*Taylor, General Pringle, K.H., 


Temperley, Joseph, 
1, Cail’s-bwildings, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 
Temple, Sir Richard, Bart., G.C.8.1., D.C.L., &., 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Thomas, William Angell, 
King’s College, Strand, W.C. 
Thomas, W. Cave, 
58, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Thompson, Alfred Boyle, F.R.C.P. Edin., 
18, Serjeants’-inn, Temple, E.C. 
Thompson, Captain C. Halford, (late R.A.), 
9, Colleton-crescent, Exeter. 
*Thompson, Henry Yates, 
26a, Bryanston-square, W. 
Thomson, James, 
35, Nicholas-lane, £.C. 
Thomson, Thomas D., 
57, Moorgate-street, H.C. 
Tiddy, Samuel Vesey, 
66, Coleman-street, H.C. 
Tinker, James, 
80, Cromwell-road, S.W. 
Tipping, Wilbam, 
Oakfield House, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Tomkins, George, LL.D., 
132, Piccadilly, W. 
Tomline, Colonel George, 
1, Carlton House-terrace, S.W. 
*Treatt, Frank Burford, 
Immigration Office, Sydney, N.S. Wales. 
Tritton, Joseph Herbert, 
54, Lombard-street, B.C, 
Tupp, Alfred Cotterill, (Accountant-General, Madras), 
c/o Messrs. King, King, & Co., Bombay. 
Turnbull, Alexander, 
118, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
Turner, Thomas, 
Ashley House, Kingsdown, Bristol. 
Turton, William Woolley, 
Lhe Hollies, Bickley, Kent. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1880 | Twist, John Charles, 

78, Union-road, Hurst Brook, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
1841 | Tyndall, William Henry, 

92, Cheapside, E.C. 


1873 | Underdown, Robert George, 

London-road Railway Station, Manchester. 
1877 |*Unuin, Ricuarp Denny, 

22, Stafford-terrace, Phillimore-gardens, W. 


1842 | Valpy, Richard, 

§, Rutland-gate, S.W. 
1868 | Vanderbyl, Philip, 

51, Porchester-terrace, W. 
1880 | Van de Linde, Gérard, A.C.A., 

12, Laurence Pountney-lane, Cannon-street, £.C. 
1874 | Vian, William John, 

64, Cornhill, B.C. 
1876 | Vigers, Robert, 

4, Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
1877 | Vine, John Richard Somers, 

45, St. Paul’s-road, Camden-square, N.W. 
1873 | Vivian, Major Quintus, D.L., F.R.G.S., 

17, Chesham-street, S.W. 


1861 | Waddell, James, 
1, Queen Victoria-street, H.C. 
1877 | Waddy, Henry Edward, L.#.C.P., M.R.CS., 
2, Clarence-street, Gloucester. 
1873 | Wakeford, Henry, 
Home Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 
1857 |* Walford, Cornelius, F.I.A., 
86, Belsize-park-gardens, N.W. 
1871 |*Walker, R. Bailey, 
Ribblesdale Cottage, Wellington-road, Fallowfield. 
1882 | Wallen, Robert, 
Harlech, Hawthorn, near Melbourne, Victoria. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1868 
1880 
1876 
1877 
1850 
1879 
1873 
1865 
1873 
1882 
1865 
1865 
1873 
1873 
1879 
1873 
1879 
1855 
1873 
1873 
1855 
1879 
1876 
1879 
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Wallington, Charles, 

51, Moorgate-street, E.C. 
Wallis, Charles, J., 

21, May Grove- road, Brondesbury, N.W. 
Wallis, E. White, F.M.S., 

it Spring field-road, ‘St. John’s Wood, N.W 
Walter, Arthur Fraser, 

15, Queen’s Gate-terrace, S.W. 
Walter, Captain Edward, 

Commissionaires’ Office, 419, Strand, W.C. 
Walter, John, M.P., 

40, Upper Grosvenor-street, W. 
Wansey, Arthur H., 

Sambourne, Stoke Bishop, Bristol. 
Waring, Charles, 

19B, Grosvenor- -square, 8. W. 
Waterhouse, Edwin, B.A., 

44, Gresham:street, EB. C. 
Watson, J. Forbes, M.A., M.D., LL.D. 

India Museum, South Kensington, W. 
Watson, Walter, 

52, Balmes- road, Southgate-road, N. 
Watson, William West, 

City Chamberlain, Glasgow. 
Webster, Alphonsus, 

44, Mecklenburg-square, W.C. 
Webster, James Hume, 

14, Chapel-street, Park-lane, W. 
Weguelin, Thomas Matthias, 

14, Devonshire-street, Portland-place, W. 
Weir, William, 

38, South Audley-street, W. 


*Welby, Sir Reginald Earle, K.C.B., 


Vhe Treasury, Whitehall, S.W. 
Welch, John Kemp, J.P., 
Clock House, Clapham-common, S.W. 
Weldon, James Walton, 
1, St. James’ s-square, S.W. 
Wellington, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., &c., &e. 
Apsley House, Piccadilly, W. 
Wells, W. Lewis, 
66, Old Broad-str eet, E.C. 
Welton, Thomas Abercrombie, (5, Moorgate-street, E.C.), 
Rectory Grove House, Clapham, S.W. 
Wenley, James Adams, 
Bank of Scotland, Bank-street, Edinburgh 
Westgarth, William, 
28, Cornhill, B.C. 
«Westlake, John, Q. C., LL.D., 
The River House, 3, Chelsea Limbankment, S.W. 
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Year of 
Election. 


1882 **Whadcoat, J. H., 

Halifax, Yorkshire. 
1878 | Wharton, James, 

10, "Buckland-crescent, Belsize-park, N.W. 
1859 Whitbread, Samuel, M.P., 

10, Ennismor e-gardens, Princes-gate, S.W. 
1876 Whitcher, John, Jr.. F.LA,, 

81, King William. street, B.C. 
1868 | White, J ames, 

8, Thurloe- -square, South Kensington, S.W. 
1863 | White, Leedham, 

Ay, Onslow-gardens, SW. 
1879 | White, Robert Owen, J.P., 

The Priory, Lewisham, SF. 
1871 | White, William, 

70, Lombard-street, H.C. 
1878 | Whiteford, William, 

3, Lemple-gardens, E.C. 
1873 | Whitehead, Jeffery, 

39, Throgmorton-street, H.C. 
1879 |*Whitwill, Mark, J.P., 

Redland House, Durdham-park, Bristol. 
1878 | Wilcox, William, L.R.C.P. (Edin.), M.R.C.S., 

Holly House, North Walsham, Norfolk. 
1875 | Wilkinson, Thomas Read, 

Manchester and Salford Bank, Manchester. 
1860 | Willans, John Wrigley, 

Beech Holme, Burley, Leeds. 
1879 | Williams, Edward, 

Cleveland Lodge, Middlesborough. 
1880 | Williams, Colonel EK. C. J., R.H., C.LE., 

India Office, Whitehall. 
1864 | Williams, Frederick Bessant, 

2, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
1881 | Williams, Henry Maunder, 

58, Acre-lane, Brixton, 8.W. 
1870 | Williams, H. R., 

3, Lime- street, EC. ; and Oak Lodge, Highgate, N. 
1876 Williams, John Worthey, 

5, Marlborough- road, Upper Holloway, N. 
1877 Witrams, RiIcHARD Prrcn, C.E., 

38, Parliament-street, S.W. 
1875 | Wilson, Edwards D. J., M.A., 

Airlie House, The Grove, Camberwell, SE. 
1874 }* Wilson, Robert Porter, 

5, Cumberland-terrace, Regent’s-park, N.W. 
1878 | Wilton, Francis, M.R.C.S., 

Ticehurst, Sussex. 
1872 |*Winch, William R., 

North Mymms Park, Hatfield, Herts. 
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Year of 


Election. 


1868 
1877 
1873 
1838 
1874, 
1878 
1880 
1838 


1872 
1879 
1877 
1849 
1882 


% 
* 
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Wood, H. W. I. (Calcutta), 

Care of Messrs. Richardson, 13, Pall Mall, &.W. 
Woodrow, Thomas Jobn, 

Sisland Cottage, Wanstead. 
Woods, Henry, 

Warnford Park, Bishop’s Waltham, Hants. 
Woolhouse, Wesley Stoker Barker, F.R.A.S., 

Alwyne Lodge, Alwyne-road, Canonbury, N. 
Woolner, ‘Thomas, R. A., 

29, Welbeck-street, Cavendish-square, W. 
Worsfold, Rev. J. N., M.A., 

Haddlesey Rectory, near Selby, Yorkshire. 
Wren, Walter, 

7, Powis-square, W. 

*W yatt-Edgell, Rev. Edgell, 
40, Lower Grosvenor-street, W.; Stanford Hall, Rugby. 


Yeatman, Morgan, 

Shawfield, Bromley, Kent. 
Yeats, John, LL.D., 

7, Beaufort-square, Chepstow. 


*Youll, John Gibson, 


Jesmonds-road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
*Young, Charles Baring, 
12, Hyde-park Terrace, W. 
Young, HE. M., 
123, Bishopsgate-street Within, H.C. 





* The Executive Committee request that any inaccuracy in 


the foregoing list may be pointed out to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
and that all changes of address may be notified to him, so that delay 
in forwarding communications and the publications of the Society may 
be avoided. 
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HONORARY MEMBERS. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G., 


Honorary President. 


EUROPE. 
Austria and Hungary, 


Budapest............ M. CHARLES KELETI, Chef du Bureau Royal 
Hongrois, de Statistique. Conseiller Ministériel. 
Vienna. ............... DR. HUGO FRANZ BRACHELLI, Chef du Bureau 
de Statistique au Ministére de Commerce. 
Os) Sh heiadsveit S. E. M. le BARON de CZGRNIG, Conseiller intime 
actuel de S. M. Imp. et Royal. 
6 Vila bs PROFESSOR Fr. XAVIER von NEUMANN. 


SPALLART, D.C.L., Professor of Political 
Economy and Statistics, Agricultural College, 
University of Vienna; Imperial Councillor ; 
Member of the Imperial Statistical Commission ; 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of 
Paris and of the Cobden Club. 


Bate Te sacatstusesverss VON MAX WIRTH, Ancien Chef du Bureau de la 
Statistique, Suisse. 


Helgium. 


Brussels ........... SIR HENRY PAGE TURNER BARRON, Barr., 
Secretary of Legation, British Embassy. 
pA Ss gia eee M. XAVIER HEUSCHLING, Chef de Division au 


Ministére de l’Intérieur du Royaume de Belgique, 
Sécrétaire de la Commission Centrale de Statistique. 

See Oe aaeatscone re M. le DR. E. JANSSENS, Service d@ Hygiéne, In- 
specteur du Santé de la Ville de Bruzelles, 
Membre Sécrétaire de la Commission Provinciale, 
et de la Commission Locale de Statistique a 
Brucelles. 


Denmark, 


Copenhagen ... PROFESSOR FALBE HANSEN, Professor of 
Political Economy and Statistics in the University of 
Copenhagen. 
99 ... DR. SCHLEISNER, Medical Officer of Health. 


France. 


Paris .......... .... M. le Dr. JACQUES BERTILLON, Professeur de 
Démographie a lV Ecole ad’ Anthropologie; Chef de 
la Statistique Municipale de Paris; Laureat de 
lV’ Académie des Sciences, &c., &e. 


Bavaria.......... 


99 (jj eeerecceoee 


Berlin _........... 


99 


Frankfurt...... 


Athens .......... 


Beco 
eeeoe 
ereces 
eooee 
Ovece 


eeees 


BY: M. le PRESIDENT DE LA SOCIETE DE 


eeoee 


eovece 
secce 


eceeoe 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY: 


wi. M. MAURICE BLOCK. 


M le Dr. ARTHUR CHERVIN, Membre de la 
Société Statistique de Paris; Directeur des 
Annales de Démographie Internationale. 

M. MAXIMIM DELOCHE, Membre de I’ Institut, 
Directeur de la Statistique Générale de la France. 

M. CLEMENT JUGLAR, President Sortant de la 
Société de Statistique de Paris. 

M. ALFRED LEGOYT, Ancien Directeur de la Sta- 
tistique Générale. 

M. E. LEVASSEUR, Memore de l Institut, Professeur 
au Collége de France. 

M. DE PARIEU, Membre del’ Institut, Ancien Député, 
Sénateur, et Ministre. 


M. LE PLAY, Ancien Sénateur. 


STATISTIQUE DE PARIS. 


THE HON. M. JEAN BAPTISTE LEON SAY, 
President of the Senate of the Republic of France. 


Germany. 


DR. GEORGE MAYR, Formerly Director of the 
Royal Bureau of Statistics; Ministerialrath und 
Universitats Professor. 

DR. G. CHARLES LEOPOLD SEUFFERT, Chief 
Inspector and Director of the Royal Custom House 
at Simbach. 

DR. CHARLES BECKER, Greheimer oberregier- 
ungsrath. Director des Kaiserll: Statistischen Amts. 


wee DR. ERNEST ENGEL, Director of the Royal Statis- 


tical Office of Prussia. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY OF FRANKFURT. 


Great Hritam and Ireland, 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE STATISTICAL AND 
SOCIAL ENQUIRY SOCIETY OF IRELAND. 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE MANCHESTER 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


reece, 


A. MANSQLAS, Chef de Vivision, Directeur du 
Bureau de Statistique Hellénique. 
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dtaly. 


GOMOD airscsccceceees SIGNOR GEROLAMO BOCCARDO, Senatore del 
Regno, Professore di Economia Politica e di Sta- 
tistica nell’ Universita di Genova. 


PRED 5...06206...0... SIGNOR EMILIO MORPURGO, Professore di 
Statistica e rettore dell’? Universita di Padova; 


gia Deputato al Parlamento gid Segretario Gtene- 
rale del Ministero di Agricoltura e Commercio. 


AVIS jiicrascaaceuesss DR. LUIGI COSSA, Professore di Economica Poli- 
tica nel? Universita di Pavia, fe., Fe. 
TE GUERE Fo iissccsscsvsses SIGNOR LUIGI BODIO, Professore Direttore della 
Statistica Generale del Regno. 
Se ere eksiateuns. PROFESSORE CESARE CONTINI, Membre de la 


Société Statistique de Paris. Grand Chevalier 
del Ordre de Sa Majesté le Roi d Italie. 


Bel ade dn ad ps ebcectysies 8. E. CESARE CORRENTI, Deputato al Parla- 
mento ; Vice-Presidente della Giunta Centrale di 
Statistica ; gid Ministro della Publica Istruzione. 

2c eee op gener es SIGNOR ANGELO, MESSEDAGLIA, Deputato al 
Parlamento; Professore di Statistica nell? Uni- 
versita di Roma. 

b aiirsvoncast ante Adie IL MARCHESE ERMENEGILDO DEI CINQUE 
QUINTILI, Avvocato, Segretario Generale della 
Commissione deg’? Ospedali di Roma. 


STEED cece sacra vers SIGNOR GIOVANNI FLECHIA, Professore e 
Preside della Facolta di Filosofia dell’ Universita 
di Torino. 

VENICE .........s000008 SIGNOR FRANCESCO FERRARA, Professore e 


Direttore della Scuola Superiore di Commercio a 
Venezia; gid Deputato al Parlamento; gid 
Ministro delle Finanze. 


Portugal, 


LisBOM oiceececeee M.A. J. D’AVILA, Ministre a’ Etat honoraire, Con- 
seilleur d’ Etat, et Député des Cortes. 


Aussi. 


St. Petersburg HIS EXCELLENCY M. SEMENOW, Directeur 
du Comité Central de Statistique, Conseiller d’ Etat 


actuel. . 

n M. le DR. J. B. VERNADSKI, Conseiller d’Etat 
actuel, Ex-professeur. 

A M. A. VESSELOVSKY, Sécrétaire du Comité Sci- 


entifique du Ministére Impérial des Finances. 


Spain. 


Madrid ..,.......... SENOR DON JOSE MAGAZ Y JAIME, 
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Stoeden and Aortvay, 


Christiania...,..... PROFESSOR T. H. ASCHEHOUG, Membre de 
lV’ Assemblée Nationale de la Norvége. 
Oy eT cereals M. A. N. KIAER, Chef du Bureau de Statistique au 


Ministére de l’Intérieur, Membre de la Sociéte 
Royale des Sciences. 


5 swe THOMAS MICHELL, Esq, CB, FRGS., 
H.B.M. Consul- General. 
Stockholm ........ M. le DR. FREDERIK THEODOR BERG, Ancien 
Chef du Bureau Central de Statistique de la Suéde. 
Bt Ne cease sane M. EDWARD SCHEUTZ, Ingénieur Civil. 
Stoitzerland, 
GeMEVA .oscerssroone M. MALLET. 
Gurhey, 


Constantinople. HIS EXCELLENCY AHMED VEFYK PASHA, 
Honorary Member of the Statistical Society of Paris. 





AMERICA. 


Dominion of Canada. 
OCEAWA. onc sssrccsscocooeee JOHN LANGTON Esea., Auditor-General. 


United States. 


Albany, N.Y. ... THE HON. WILLIAM BARNES, Counsellor-at- 
Law (Ex-Superintendent of the Insurance Depart- 
ment). 


Dorchester,Mass. DR. EDWARD JARVIS, A.M., President of the 
American Statistical Association, Boston. 


New Haven, Conn. FRANCIS A. WALKER, Esq., M.A., Professor of 
Political Economy, Yale College. 


Norwich, Conn. THE HON. DAVID A. WELLS, President of the 
American Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, Corresponding Member of the Institute of 
France. 

Taunton, Mass. JOHN E. SANFORD, Esq., Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. Insurance Commissioner. 


Washington ... THE HON. CHARLES F. CONANT, late Assistant 
Secretary to the Treasury of the United States. 

. JOHN §S. BILLINGS, Esq., M.D., Vice-President 
of the National Board of Health of the United 
States of America. 


y .. EDWARD YOUNG, Esa., formerly Chief of the 
Bureau of Statistics, United States of America. — 
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AUSTRALASIA. 
Acts South Hales. 


Sydney ............... EDWARD GRANT WARD, KEsa., Registrar-General, 


deto sealand. 


Wellington ........ JAMES HECTOR, Esa., M.D., F.R.S. 


Queensland. 
Brisbane ............ HENRY JORDAN, Ksa., Registrar- General. 


South Australia, 


Adelaide ............ JOSIAH BOOTHBY, Esa., C.M.G., Under Secretary 
and Government Statist of South Australia. 


Gasman, 


Hovalt ...........004 EDWIN CRADOCK NOWELL, Esa., 
late Government Statistician. 


Viretoriw. 
Melbourne ........ HENRY HEYLYN HAYTER, Esa., C.M.G., 
Government Statist. 
fe eae ce WILLIAM HENRY ARCHER, Esa, F.IA., 
F.L.S., &c. 


Note.—The Executive Committee request that any in- 
accuracies in the foregoing List of Honorary MemBers 
may be pointed out, and that all changes of address may be 
notified to the Secretary, so that delay in forwarding com- 
munications and the publications of the Society may be 
avoided. 


RULE 


an 


2. Society to consist of Fellows and Honorary Members. 
3. No. of Fellows unlimited; Hon. Members not to exceed 70. 
4. Fellows—Candidates to be proposed by two or more Fellows. 
5. Do. to be elected by Ballot. : 
6. Do. © on Admission may attach F.8.S. to their Names. 
7. Honorary Members, Proposed by Council; Elected by Ballot. 
8. Fellows, to pay an Annual Subscription or a Composition. 
9. Do. how disqualified. Written notice of withdrawal required. 
10. Do. and Honorary Members, Expulsion of. 
11. Trustees. Property of Society, to be vested in Three. 
12. President, Council, and Officers, Number and Particulars of. 
8 Do. do. do. Election and Qualifications of. 
15. Do. do. do. Extraordinary Vacancies of. 
16. Committees, may be appointed by Council. 
17. Meetings, Ordinary and Anniversary, when to be held. 
18. Ordinary Meetings, Business of. Strangers may be introduced. 
19. Anniversary Meetings, Business of. 
20. Special General Meetings may be called. 
21. Auditors, Appointment and Duties of. 
22. President, Duties of. To have a Casting Vote. 
23. Treasurer, Duties of, subject to the Council. 
24. Secretaries, Duties of. 
25. Vice-Presidents, Powers of. 
26. Council, Duties of, in Publishing Papers and Expending Funds. 
2p Do. Powers of, to frame Regulations not inconsiatent 
28. ; with these Rules. 
29. Do. to publish a Journal of the Transactions of the Society. 


9 
— 
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INDEX TO RULES. 


The Objects of the Society. 


Right of Property reserved in all Communications received. 
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RULES OF THE STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 








Objects of the Society. 


1, THE Statistical Society was esta- 
blished to collect, arrange, digest, and 
publish facts illustrating the condition 
and prospects of society, in its material, 
social and moral relations. These facts 
are for the most part arranged in 
tabular forms, and in accordance with 
the principles of the numerical method. 

The Society not only collects new 
materials, but condenses, arranges, and 
publishes those already existing, whether 
unpublished or published in diffuse and 
expensive forms, in the English or in 
any foreign language. 

The Society likewise promotes the 
discussion of legislative and other pub- 
lic measures from the statistical point 
of view. These discussions form portions 
of the Transactions of the Society. 


Constitution of the Society. 


2. The Society consists of Fellows and 
Honorary Members, elected in the man- 
ner laid down in the following rules. 


Number of Fellows and Honorary 
Members. 


_ 8. The number of Fellows shall be 
unlimited. Foreigners or British sub- 
jects of distinction residing abroad may 
be admitted as Honorary Members: of 
whom the number shall not be more 
than seventy at any one time. 


Proposal of Fellows. 


4, Every Candidate for admission as 
a Fellow of the Society, shall be pro- 
posed by two or more Fellows, who, 
shall certify from their personal know- 
ledge of him or of his works, that he is 
a fit person to be admitted a Fellow 
of the Statistical Society. Every such 
certificate having been read and approved 
at a Meeting of the Council, shall be 
suspended in the meeting-100m of the 
Society until the following Ordinary 
Meeting, at which the vote shall be 
taken upon it. 


Election of Fellows. 


5. In the election of Fellows, the 
votes shall be taken by ballot. No 
person shall be admitted unless at least 
sixteen Fellows vote, and unless he have 
in his favour three-fourths of the Fellows 
voting. 


Admission of Fellows. 


6. Every Fellow elect shall appear 
for his admission on or before the third 
Ordinary Meeting of the Society after 
his election, or within such time as shall 
be granted by the Council. 

The manner of admission shall be 
thus :— 

Immediately after the reading of the 
minutes, the Fellow elect, having first 
paid his subscription for the current 
year or his composition, shall sign the 
obligation contained in the Fellowship- 
book, to the effect following :— 

«We, who have underwritten our 
“names, do hereby undertake, each for 
“‘ himself, that we will endeavour to 
‘‘ further the good of the Statistical 
“Society for improving Statistical 
« Knowledge, and the ends for which 
“the same has been founded; that 
“we will be present at the Meet- 
“ings of the Society as often as con- 
“veniently we can, and that we will 
“keep and fulfil the Rules and Orders 
« of this Society: provided that when- 
“* soever any one of us shall make known, 
“by writing under his hand, to the 
‘“< President for the time being, that he 
‘«« desires to withdraw from the Society, 
“he shall be free thenceforward trom 
‘ this obligation.” 

Whereon the President, taking him 
by the hand, shall say,—* By the autho- 
“rity and in the name of the Statis- 
“tical Society I do admit you a 
“© Fellow thereof.” 

Upon their admission Fellows shall 
have the right of attaching to their 
names the letters F.8.S. 

EB 
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Admission of Honorary Members. 


7. There shall be Two Meetings in 
the year, on such days as shall be here- 
after fixed by the Council, at which 
Honorary Members may be elected. 

No Honorary Member can be recom- 
mended for election but by the Council. 
Any Member of the Council may pro- 
pose a Foreigner or British subject of 
distinction residing abroad at any Meet- 
ing of the Council, delivering at the 
same time a written statement of the 
qualifications, offices held by, and pub- 
lished works of the person proposed ; 
and ten days’ notice at least shall be 
given to every Member of the Council, 
of the day on which the Council will 
vote by ballot on the question whether 
they will recommend the person pro- 
posed. No such recommendation to the 
Society shall be adopted unless at least 
three-fourths of the votes are in favour 
thereof. 

Notice of the recommendation shall 
be given from the chair at the Meeting 
of the Society next preceding that at 
which the vote shall be taken thereon. 
No person shall be elected an Honorary 
Member unless sixteen Fellows vote and 
three-fourths of the Fellows voting be 
in his favour. 

The Council shall have power to elect 
as Honorary Members, the Presidents for 
the time being of the Statistical Societies 
of Dublin, Manchester, and Paris, and 
the President of any other Statistical 
Society at home or abroad. 


Payments by Fellows. 


8. Every Fellowof the Society shall pay 
a yearly subscription of Zwo Guineas, 
or may at any time compound for his 
future yearly payments by paying at 
once the sum of Twenty Guineas.* 


Defaulters.— Withdrawal of 


Fellows. 


9. All yearly payments are due in 
advance on the Ist of January, and if 
any Fellow of the Society have not paid 
his subscription before the 1st of July, 
he shall be applied to in writing by the 
Secretaries, and if the same be not paid 
before the 1st of January of the second 


year, a written application shall again | 
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be made by the Secretaries, and the 
Fellow in arrear shall cease to receive 
the Society’s publications, and shall not 
be entitled to any of the privileges of 
the Society until such arrears are paid ; 
and if the subscription be not dis- 
charged before the 1st of February of 
the second year, the name of the Fellow 
thus in arrear shall be exhibited as a 
defaulter on a card suspended in the 
meeting-rooms ; and if, at the next 
Anniversary Meeting, the amount still 
remain unpaid, the defaulter shall be 
amnounced to be no longer a Fellow of 
the Society, the reason for the same 
being at the same time assigned. No 
Fellow of the Society can withdraw his 
name from the Society’s books, unless 
all arrears be paid; and no resignation 
will be deemed valid unless a written 
notice thereof be communicated to the 
Secretaries. No Fellow shall be entitled 
to vote at any Meeting of the Society 
until he shall have paid his subscription 
for the current year. 


Expulsion of Fellows. 


10. If any Fellow of the Society, or 
any Honorary Member, shall so demean 
himself that it would be for the dis- 
honour of the Society that he longer 
continue to be a Fellow or Member 
thereof, the Council shall take the 
matter into consideration; and if the 
majority of the Members of the Council 
present at some Meeting (of which and 
of the matter in hand such Fellow or 
Member, and every Member of the 
Council, shall have due notice) shall 
decide by ballot to recommend that such 
Fellow or Member be expelled from the 
Society, the President shall at the next 
Ordinary Meeting announce to the 
Society the recommendation of the 
Council, and at the following Meeting 
the question shall be decided by ballot, 
and if at least three-fourths of the 
number voting are in favour of the 
expulsion, the President shall forthwith 
cancel the name in the Fellowship-book, 
and shall say,— 

‘«« By the authority and in the rame 
“* of the Statistical Society, I de declare 
“ that A. B. (naming him) is no longer 
‘a Fellow’ (or Honorary Member) 
*‘ thereof.” 


* Cheques should be made payable to ‘‘The Statistical Society,” and crossed ‘ Messrs. 


Drummond and Co.” 
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And such Fellow or Honorary Mem- 
ber, shall thereupon cease to be of the 
Society. 


Trustees. 


11. The property of the Society shall 
be vested in three Trustees, chosen by 
the Fellows. The Trustees are eligible 
to any other offices in the Society. 


President, Council, and Officers. 


12. The Council shall, independent 
of the Honorary Vice-Presidents, con- 
sist of thirty-one Members, of whom one 
shall be the President, and four be nomi- 
nated Vice-Presidents. The Council 
shall be elected as hereafter provided. 
Any five of the Council shall be a 
quorum. From the Council shall be 
chosen a Treasurer, three Secretaries, 
and a Foreign Secretary, who may be 
one of the Secretaries. Six Fellows, at 
least, who were not of the Council of the 
previous year, shall be annually elected. 


lection of President and Officers. 


13. The President shall be chosen 
yearly by the Fellows. The same person 
shall not be eligible more than two 
years in succession. 

The former Presidents who are con- 
tinuing Fellows of the Society shall be 
Honorary Vice-Presidents ; four Vice- 
Presidents shall be yearly chosen from 
the Council by the President. 

Any Honorary Vice-President may 
take part in the deliberations of the 
Council on expressing a wish to that 
effect : and when attending the Meetings 
of the Council, shall exercise all the 
rights and powers of a Member of the 
Council. 

The Treasurer and Secretaries shall 
be chosen yearly by the Fellows from 
the Council. 


Election of Council. 


14, The Council shall, previously to 
the Anniversary Meeting, nominate, by 
ballot, the Fellows whom they recom- 
mend to be the next President and 
Council of the Society. They shall also 
recommend for election a Treasurer and 
Secretaries (in accordance with Rule 
12). Notice shall be sent to every 
Fellow whose residence is known to be 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, at least a fortnight before the 


Anniversary Meeting, of the names of 
Fellows recommended by the Council. 


Extraordinary Vacancies. 


15. On any extraordinary vacancy of 
the Office of the President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or in the Council, 
the Secretaries shall summon _ the 
Council with as little delay as possible, 
and a majority of the Council, thereupon 
meeting in their usual place, shall, by 
ballot, and by a majority of those pres 
sent, choose a new President, or other 
Officer of the Society, or Member of the 
Council, to be so until the next Anni- 


_versary Meeting. 


Committees. 


16. The Council shall have power to 
appoint Committees of Fellows and 
also an Executive Committee of their 
own body. The Committees shall report 
their proceedings to the Council. No 
report shall be communicated to the 
Society which is not approved by the 
Council. 


Meetings Ordinary and Annwersary. 


17. The Ordinary Meetings of the 
Society shall be monthly, or oftener, 
during the Session, which shall be from 
the 1st of November to the Ist of July, 
both inclusive, on such days and at 
such hours as the Council shall declare. 
The Anniversary Meeting shall be held 
on such day in June of each year as 
shall be appointed by the Council for 
the time being. 


Business of Ordinary Meetings. 


18. The business of the Ordinary 
Meetings shall be to admit Fellows, to 
read and hear reports, letters, and 
papers on subjects interesting to the 
Society. Nothing relating to the rules 
or management of the Society shall be 
discussed at the Ordinary Meetings, 
except that the Auditors’ Report shall 
be received at the Ordinary Meeting in 
February, and that the Minutes of the 
Anniversary Meeting, and of every 
Special General Meeting, shail be con- 


firmed at the next Ordinary Meeting 


after the day of such Anniversary or 
Special General Meeting. Strangers 
may be introduced to the Ordinary 
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Meetings, by any Fellow, with the leave 
of the President, Vice-President, or 
other Fellow presiding at the Meeting. 


Business of Anniversary Meeting. 


19. The business of the Anniversary 
Meeting shall be to elect the Officers of 
the Society, and to discuss questions on 
its rules and management. No Fellows 
or Honorary Members shall be proposed 
or admitted at the Anniversary Meeting. 
No Fellow shall moot any question on 
the rules or management of the Society 
at the Anniversary Meeting, unless after 
three weeks’ notice thereof given to the 
Council, but amendments to any motion 
may be brought forward without notice, 
so that they relate to the same subject 
of motion. The Council shall give 
fourteen days’ notice to every Fellow of 
all questions of which such notice shall 
have been given to them. 


Special General Meetings. 


20. The Council may, at any time, 
call a Special General Meeting of the 
Society when it appears to them neces- 
sary. Any ten Fellows may require a 
Special General Meeting to be called, by 
notice in writing signed by them, deli- 


vered to one of the Secretaries at an_ 


Ordinary Meeting, specifying the ques- 
tions to be moved. The Council shall, 
within one week of such notice, appoint 
a, day for such Special General Meeting, 
and shall give one weck’s notice of every 
Special General Meeting, and of the 
questions to be moved, to every Fellow 
within the limits of the metropolitan 
post, whose residence is known. No 
business shall be brought forward at any 
Special General Meeting other than that 
specified in the notice for the same. 


Auditors. 


21. At the first Ordinary Meeting 
of each year, the Fellows shall choose 
two Auditors, not of the Council, who, 
with one of the Council, chosen by the 
Council, shall audit the ‘Treasurer’s 
accounts, and report thereon to the 
Society, which report shall be presented 
at the Ordinary Meeting in February. 
The Auditors shall be empowered to 
examine into the particulars of all 
expenditure of the funds of the Society 
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where they shall see occasion, and may 
report their opinion upon any part of it. 


Duties of the President. 


22. The President shall preside at all 
Meetings of the Society, Council, and 
Committees, which he shall attend, and 
in case of an equality of votes, shall 
have a second or casting vote. He shall 
sign all diplomas of admission of Honorary 
Members. He shall admit and expel 
Fellows and Honorary Members, accord- 
ing to the rules of the Society. 


Duties of the Treasurer. 


23. The Treasurer shall receive all 
moneys due to, and pay all moneys due 
from, the Society, and shall keep an 
account of his receipts and payments. 
No sum exceeding Ten Pounds shall be 
paid but by order of the Council, except- 
ing always any lawful demand for rates 
or taxes. He shall invest the moneys 
of the Society in such manner as the 
Council shall from time to time direct. 


Duties of the Secretaries. 


24, The Secretaries shall, under the 
control of the Council, conduct the cor- 
respondence of the Society; they or one 
of them shall attend all Meetings of the 
Society and Council, and shall have the 
care of duly recording the Minutes 
of the Proceedings. They shall issue 
the requisite notices, and read such 
papers to the Society as the Council 
may direct. 


Powers of the Vice-Presidents. 


25. A Vice-President, whether 
Honorary or nominated, in the chair, 
shall act with the power of the Pre- 
sident, in presiding and voting at any 
Meeting of the Society or Council, and 
in admitting Fellows; but no Vice- 
President shall be empowered to sign 
diplomas of admission of Honorary Mem- 
bers, or to expel Fellows. In the 
absence of the President and Vice-Pre- 
sidents, any Fellow of the Society may 
be called upon, by the Fellows then 
present, to preside at an Ordinary Meet- 
ing. The Fellow so presiding may 
admit Fellows, but shall not be em- 
powered to act otherwise as President, 
or Vice-President. 
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Powers of the Council. 


26. The Council shall. have control 
over the papers and funds of the So- 
ciety, and may, as they shall see fit, 
direct the publication of papers and 
the expenditure of the funds, so, that 
they shall not at any time contract 
engagements on the part of the Society 
beyond the amount of the balance that 
would be at that time in the Treasurer’s 
hands, if all pre-existing debts and 
liabilities had been satisfied. 


27. The Council shall be empowered 
at any time to frame Regulations not 
inconsistent with these rules, which 
shall be, and remain in force until the 
next Anniversary Meeting at which 
they shall be either affirmed or annulled ; 
but no Council shall have power to 
renew Regulations which have once 
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‘been disapproved at an Anniversary 


Meeting. 


28. No Dividend, Gift, Division, of 
Bonus in money shall be made by the 
Society, unto or between any of the 
Fellows or Members, except as herein- 
after provided. 


29. The Council shall publish a 
Journal of the Transactions of the 
Society, and such other Statistical Pub- 
lications, as they may determine upon, 
and may from time to time pay such 
sums to Editors and their assistants, 
whether Fellows of the Society or not, 
as may be deemed advisable. 


30. All communications to the Society 
are the property of the Society, unless 
the Council allow the right of property 
to be specially reserved by the Con- 
tributors. 





REGULATIONS OF THE LIBRARY. 





1. The Library is open daily from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m., except on 
Saturdays, when it closes at 2 p.m.; and it is entirely closed during 


the month of September. 


2. Members of the Society are permitted to take out Books on 
making personal application, or by letter addressed to the Librarian. 
3. Members are not to have more than two works at a time, nor 


keep any books longer than a month. 
4. Scientific Journals and Periodicals are not circulated until the 


volumes are completed and bound. 


5. Cyclopzedias and works of reference are not circulated, 
6. Any Member damaging a book, either replaces the work, or 


pays a fine equivalent to its value. 


7. Books taken from the shelves for reference, are not to be 


replaced, but must be laid on the Library table. 
8. The Secretary shall report to the Council any infringement 


of these regulations. 
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DONORS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Argentine Confederation. 
Austria and Hungary 


Belgium. 
Bulgaria. 
China. 
Denmark. 
Egypt. 
France. 
Germany. 
Prussia. 
Bavaria. 
Saxony. 


Bengal. 
Berar. 
Canada. 


Cape of Good Hope. 


Ceylon. 
Cyprus. 


The Admiralty. 


DurinG THE YEAR 1882. 


Foreign Countries. 


Greece. The States of— 
Italy. Indiana. 
Japan. Towa. 
Netherlands. Kansas. 
Portugal. Massachusetts. 
Roumania. Michigan. 
Russia. New York. 
Spain. Ohio. 

Sweden and Norway. Pennsylvania. 
United States of America. Rhode Island. 
Uruguay. Wisconsin. 





Indian, Colonial, and other Possessions. 


Grenada. Panjab. 
India (British). Queensland. 
Jamaica. _ | South Australia. 
Mauritius. Tasmania. 

| New South Wales. Victoria. 

| New Zealand. 





Public Departments. 
The Naval Medical Department. 


», Army Medical Department. », Museum of Practical Geology. 


» Board of Trade. 


»» Patents, Commissioners of. 


», Convict Prisons, Directors of. » Lolice, Dublin Metropolitan. 
» Crown Agents for the Colonies. | ,, Police, London Metropolitan. 


» Customs. 


» Registrar-General of England. 





», Factories, Inspectors of. i “1 Fy Treland. 
» Fire Brigade, Metropolitan. 7 ds py Scotland. 
» Friendly Societies, Registrar of. | ,, Tithe Commissioners. 


» Home Office, 
», India Office. 


», Warden of Standards. 
» Woods, Forests, and Land 


», Local Government Board. Revenues, Commissioners of. 


» Mint, The Royal. 





Accountants, Institute of Chartered. | Allen, Messrs. W. H. & Co., London. 


Actuaries, The Institute of. Allen, Joseph, Esq. 
Adelaide, Philosophical Society of. | American— 
Agriculture, Central Chamber of. Academy of Arts and Sciences, 


Aitchinson, W. J. Esq. 


Boston. 
\ 
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Academy of Natural Sciences, | 


Philadelphia. 
Agricultural Association, N. York. 
Geographical Society of N. York, 
Philosophical Soc. of Philadelphia. 
Statistical Association, Boston. 
Amici, F. Bey, Cairo, Egypt. 
Arts, Society of. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
” ” Japan. 
Astor Library, New York U.S. A. 
Athenzum, The Editor of. 
Austrian Statistical Commission. 


Baker, Dr. H. B., Lansing, U.S.A. 
Balfour, Dr. T. Graham, F.R.S. 
Bankers’ Institute, London. 
. Magazine, London. 
i us New York. 
Barry, Dr. F. W., Cyprus. 
Beeton, H. R., Esq. 
Belgium, Academy, Royal. 
Bellamy, John, Esq. 
Bellman, R. A., Esq., London. 
Bengal, Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of. 
Berar, The Superintendent of the 
Census of. 
Berg, Dr. F. T., Stockholm. 
Berlin, Statistical Bureau of, 
Besso, Marco, Esq., Trieste. 
Bockh, Herr, Berlin. 
Bodio, Professor Luigi, Rome. 
Bohmert, Dr. V., Dresden. 
Bollfras, Herr K. D., Stockholm. 
Bolton Public Free Library, The 
Committee of the. 
Boothby, J., Esq., C.M.G. 
Boschkemper, G., Esq., Holland. 
Bourdillon, J. A., Esq. 
Bourinot, J. G., Esq., Toronto. 
Bourne, Stephen, Esq. 
Bowditch, H. J., Esq., Boston. 
Bowditch, H. P., Esq., M.D., Phila- 
delphia. 


Brachelli, Dr. H. F., Vienna. 
British Association, The. 

»  LradeJournal, The Editor of. 
British Iron Trade Association. 
Brussels, The Bureau of Hygiene. 
Budapest, Chamber of Commerce. 

+ Statistical Bureau. 
Buenos Ayres, Statistical Bureau of. 
Building Societies and Land Com- 

panies’ Gazette, The Editor of. 
Bulgaria, Statistical Bureau of. 
Bunso Kuré, Esq., Japan. 
Burchard, Horatio C., Esq., Wash- 

ington. 
Burdett, Henry C., Esq., London. 


Caird, Sir James, K.C.B., F.R.S. 

Canada, Director of the Geological 
Survey. 

Central Society for Trade, Geogra- 
phy, &c., Berlin. 

Chalmers, Patrick, Esq. 

Chambers of Commerce, The Asso- 
ciated. 

Charpentier, M. G., Paris. 

Chemistand Druggist, The Editor of. 

Chervin, Dr. A., of Paris. 

China, The Inspector-General of 
Chinese Maritime Customs. 

Churchill, Messrs. J.and A., London, 

Civil Engineers, Institution of. 


| Clifford-Smith, J. L., Esq. 


Cobden Club, the Committee of. 
Coldstream, J. B., Esq., Edinburgh. 
Colonial Sec., Cape of Good Hope. 
Collins, W. J., Esq., M.B. 
Commercial World, The Editor of. 
Conder, Francis R., Esq. 

Coni, Dr. E. R., Buenos Ayres. - 
Courtney, J. M., Esq., Canada. 
Cowen, Charles, Esq., Port Elizabeth. 
Craigie, Major P. G., London. 


Danvers, Juland, Esq., London. 
Denmark, Statistical Bureau of. 
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Denmark, Political Economy Soc. 
Dublin, Chief Com. of Police. 


East India Association, London. 
Economist, The Editor of. 
Economiste Frangais, 'The Editor of, 
Edinburgh, The City Chamberlain. 
i Royal Society of. 
ypt, The Director-General of Sta- 
tistics. 

» Ministry of the Interior. 
Elb, Herr O., Dresden. 
Ellison & Co., Messrs., Liverpool, 
Engel, Dr. Ernest, Berlin. 
Estienne, M, B., Marseille. 


Fairlamb, W., Esq., York. 

Finance Chronicle, The Editor of. 

Flax Supply Association, Belfast. 

Ford, W. C., New York. 

Foville, M. A. de, Paris. 

France, H. EH. The Minister of— 
Agriculture and Commerce. 
Finance. 

Justice. 
Public Instruction. 
Public Works. 

Frankfort-on-Maine— 
Geographical and Statistical Soc, 
Medical Society. 

Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

Freemantle, Hon. C. W., C.B., 
London. 

Friendly Societies, The Registrar of. 


Gemmill, J. A., Esq., Ottawa. 

Geneva, The Public Library of. 

Geneva, Fourth International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and of Demo- 
graphy held at, The General 
Secretary of the. 

Geographical Society of the Pacific, 
San Francisco. 

Germany, Imperial Statistical Office. 

German Consul-General, London. 





German Railways, Administration of 
Giffen, Robert, Esq. 
Glasgow, Philosophical Society of. 

P Sanitary Department. 
Goodnid, Shaw R., Esq. 
Guy, Dr. W. A., F.R.S., &e. 


Hall, E. Hepple, Esq., London. 
Hamburg, Bureau of Trade Statistics. 

+ Chamber of Commerce. 

3 Sanitary Bureau of. 

Md Statistical Bureau of. 
Hancock, Dr. W. N., Dublin. 
Harrison, R., Esq., London Library. 
Harrison & Sons, Messrs., London. 
Hart, Sir Robert, K.C.B., Shanghai. 
Haupt, Ottomar, Esq. 

Hawley, Frederick B., Esq., New 
York. 

Hayter, H. H., Esq., Melbourne. 

Hector, Dr. James, Wellington. 

Herkless, W. R., Esq., Glasgow. 

Hill, Chas. 8., Esq., Washington. 

Historic Society of Lancashire and 
Cheshire. 

Holder, Alfred, Esq., Vienna. 

House Improvement and Supply 
Association. 

Howard Association, London. 

Hungary, Statistical Bureau of. 

Hunt, Robert, Esq., F.R.S. 


Illinois, Bureau of Statistics. 
India, The Government of. 
Indiana, Department of Statistics,&c. 
Ingall, G. D., Esq., London. 
Insurance Gazette, The Editor of. 

bs Record, The Editor of. 
Investors’ Monthly Manual, The. 
Tron and Coal Trades’ Review, The. 
Tron and Steel Institute. 
Italy, Director General of Statistics. 

» Hygienic Society, Milan. 


Jamaica, The Registrar-General. 
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Janssens, Dr. E., Brussels. 

Japan, Statistical Office, Tokio. 
Jeans, J. S., Esq. 

Jenkins, P. L., Esq. 

Jevons, W. Stanley, Esq., F.R.S. 
Jinman, G., Esq., F.R.G.S. 
Johnson, Edmund, Esq. 

Johnston, Rev. J., Upper Norwood. 
Johnston, Messrs. W. and A. K. 
Jordan, Henry, Esq., Brisbane. 


Keleti, Chas., Esq., Budapest. 
Kennedy, J. C. G., Esq., U.S.A. 
King’s College, London. 

Knox, John Jay, Esq., Washington. 
Ké6rési, Joseph, Budapest. 
Kreitner, Lieut. G. 

Kyshe, J. B., Esq., Mauritius. 


Labourers’ Friend, The Editor of. 

Labouring Classes, Society for Im- 
proving the. 

Land, The Editor of. 

Laveleye, Prof. Emile de, Liege. 

Layton, Messrs. C. and E., London. 

Leete, Joseph, Esq. 

Legoyt, A., Esq., Paris. 

Levasseur, M. E., Paris. 

Levi, Professor Leone, LL.D. 

Lisbon, Geographical Society of. 

Liverpool Free Public Library. 

Liverpool, Lit. and Phil. Society. 

Lloyds, The Committee of. 

Local Taxation Committee. 

London Chamber of Commerce. 

London Hospital, The Secretary. 

Longman and Co., Messrs., London. 

Ludlow, N. M., Esq., London. 


Macfie, R. A., Esq., M.P. 
Machinery Market, Editor of. 
Macleod, K. M., Esq., Glasgow. 
Macmillan and Co., Messrs., London. 
Madrid—. 

Director-General of Health, &c. 


Madrid—continued. 
Director-General of Public Works. 
Geographical Society of. 
Institute of Geography 

Statistics. 
Manchester— 
Literary and Philosophical Soc. 
Public Free Libraries. 
Statistical Society of. 
Martin, John B., Esq., M.A. 
Massachusetts, Board of Health, 
Lunacy, and Charity. 
», Bureau of Statistics of Labor. 
Mauritius, Colonial Secretary of. 
5 Governor-General of. 
3 Lieutenant Governor of. 
‘ Editor of Almanac and 
Colonial Register. 

Mearns, A., Esq. 

Mechanical Engineers, Institution of 

Medical Herald, Louisville, U.S.A. 

Melbourne Public Library, The 
Trustees of the. 

Mitchell Library, Glasgow, The 
Librarian of the. 

Money, The Editor of. 

Mont-Schauberg, M. du, Cologne. 

Morgan, Henry J., Esq., Montreal. 

Mouat, Dr. F. J., F.R.C.S. 

Murby, T., Esq. 


and 


Nature, The Editor of, London. 
Neison, F. G. P., Esq., London. 
Newall, Maj.-Gen. D. J. F. 
Netherlands Legation, London. 

Ls Minister of the Interior. 

“3 Statistical Society of. 
Neumann-Spallart, Dr. Fr. Xay. 
New South Wales, A gent-General for 

3 Registrar-General. 

New York State Library. 
New Zealand, Registrar-General. 
Nimmo, Jos., Esq., jun., Washington. 
Norway, Central Statistical Bureau. 
Nowell, E. C., Esq., Tasmania. 
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Spar- 
The 


Oesterreichisch- Ungarische 
kassen-Zeitung, Vienna, 
Editor of. 

Ohio, Secretary of State. 


Panjab, Government of. 
Paris, General Secretariat. 

5 statistical Society of. 
Patterson, R. Hogarth, Esq. 
Perigal, Frederick, Esq. 

Petersen, Aleksis, Esq., Copenhagen. 
Plowden, W. C., Esq., Calcutta. 
Prague, Statistical Bureau of. 

ae Commission of. 
Prine: C. C., Esq., London. 
Prussia, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 
Purdy, F., Esq., London. 


Rabino, J., Esq., Alexandria. 
Redgrave, A., Esq., C.B. 
Reeve, Dr. J.T. Madison, Wisconsin. 
Registrar-General of Queensland. 
Review, The Editor of. 
Revista Topografica y Estadistica, 
The Editor of. 
Révue Bibliographique Universelle, 
_ The Editor of, Paris. 
Révue Geographique Internationale, 
The Editor of, Paris. 
Rhode Island, Providence, 
Registrar of. 
Rivista Europea, The Editor of. 
Robinson, J. T., Esq. 
Rome, Giunta Centrale de Statistica. 
Roth, H. L., Esq., Brisbane. 
Roumania, Central Statistical Office. 
Royal Agricultural Society. 
» Asiatic Society. 
Bombay Branch. 
4 » North China 
* Doloa of Surgeons. 
», Colonial Institute. 
», Geographical Society. 
», Institution. 
»  Lrish Academy. 
» Med.and Chirurgical Society. 


City 
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Royal Society. 

», | United Service Institution. 
Russell, Dr. J. B., Glasgow. 
Russia, Department of Agriculture. 

» Lmp. Geographical Society. 


St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London. 

St. Thomas’s Hospital, London. 

Sanitary Record, The Editor of. 

Saxony, Royal Statistical Bureau of. 

Schweitzer, P., Esq. 

Scott, R. H., Exsq., Meteorological 
Office. 

Semenow, H. E., Mons. P. de. 

Sensai, Nagayo, Esq., Tokio, Japan. 

Seyd, R., Esq., London. 

Shaw, Capt. E. M., C.B., London. 

Simpson, James, Esq. 

Smithsonian Institution, U. 8. A. 

Snow, Dr. E. M., U.S.A. 

Social Science Association. 

South Australia, Agent General for. 

0 Chief Secretary of. 

Bane Australian Institute. 

South Australian Royal Society. 

South-Western Gazette, The Editor 
of the. 

Stanford, E., Esq., London. 

Statist, The Editor of. 

Statistical and Social 
Society of Ireland. 

Strelbitsky, M. J., St. Peter sburg. 

Surenne, John G., Esq., Rock- 
hampton. 

Surveyors, The Institution of. 

Sutton, E., Esq., London. 

Sweden, Central Statistical Bureau. 

Sweeting, R. D. R., Esq. 

Switzerland, Statistical Bureau. 


Inquiry 


Tasmania, The Government Statist. 
6s The Registrar-General of. 
us Royal Society of. 

Taylor, M., London. 

Textile Manufacturer, Editor of. 
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Tinne, Theodore F.S.,Esq., Auckland. 
Torenos, The Count of, Spain. 
Triibner & Co., Messrs., London. 
Tupp, A. C., Esq., Madras. 


United States, Agric. Department. 
Bureau of Statistics. 
Census Office. 
Superintendent of 
Census. 
Commr.of Education. 
Comptr. of Currency. 
Department of State. 
Naval Observatory. 
Surgeon - General, 
Marine Hospital 
Service. 
“ »  Lreasury, Sec. of the. 
University College, London. 
Uruguay, Directorate of Statistics. 


Vaillant, M., Montevideo. 
Varrentrapp, Dr. G., Munich. 
Vessélovsky, A., Esq., St. Petersburg. 
Victoria, Agent-General for, London. 
Chief Secretary. 
Government Statist. 
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Victoria, Minister of Mines. 


pi Public Library, The Trus- 
tees of the. 
3 Registrar-General of. 
re Royal Society of. 
Vine, J. R. Somers, Esq. 


Walker, F. A., Esq. 

Wallen, R., Esq. 

Walras, Léon, Esq. 

Wandsworth Board of Works. 

Waring, George E., Esq., jun., New- 
port, U.S.A. 

Waterlow & Sons, Messrs., London. 

Weeks, J. D., Esq., U.S. A. 

Wells, The Hon. David A., U.S. A. 

White, William, Esq. 

Whittall, J., Esq. 

Wigan Free Public Library, The 
Library Committee. 

Williams, P. A., Esq. 

Wirth, Herrn Max, Vienna. 

Wiseman, W. J., Esq. 

Wright, C. D., Esq., Boston, Mass. 

Wyman & Sons, Messrs., London. 


Zimmerli, Mr. 
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COST or a COMPLETE SET (iF nor ovr or print). 
1838-82. (45 Vols., unbound.) 


eB Fee 
Volo cls, (UBBS eo Numbers Bt ls, Gas. jcostessova-sesadsoaevtes ote wreationtaattncse - 13 6 
Vol. II. (1839.) 3 Numbers at ls. 6d. and 3 Parts at 2s. 6d. o...... -12 - 
Vols, 11J—XI.. (1840-48.) 9 vola. 10s. meus ogi Ae eee pearehaesnonsetuens 410 - 
Vol. XII. (1849.) Including a double number... ssseseseeesseneees -~ 12 6 
Vols. XIII —XIX. . (1850-56.) 7 vols. at 108. ..cccsccssscceosoocrrcsnnsrossenes 310 - 
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MOLE RTs (ASHES) Se ae, tiie wenn Rano deat ae Se eae lite 
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Vols. XXIV—XXV. (1861-62.) 2 vols. at 158. cece csseeseeterseeeees 110 - 
Vols. XXVI—XXVITI.  (1863-64.) 2 Vols. at 148... cc eseeeeeeee ones 18 - 
Wools oe VELL GLB GG.) ties. tokacietcctestbeeodockosderanbeetetces-aee.meornmeaiesate atte’ yom 1G 6 
VOL PR MIR Ss MA BOG.). sb, Sil Sachse ia oeee oath Peenetee gtatanas’e eal phameeteacetezerecnases - 15 6 
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WORK Ie °(1868,) Rite bhi 2th ela ee ht — 45/06 
Vol VAX LL P1869.) bacccacece'tiecosesaghod Siieooat eccoebenagebetaee muna tasaeuee Baastaen diem ties -14 - 
VohIX RRL, 2(1870;) 0 oe deh baits ee Meee ei ee ee Lee 
OLB CUY se LSS IT cscs accuse aeneroetaeshin-tascateacntesnt stdietes tr gacectbserantvesh uae 1- - 
OL Vee a LBD Sal tus deesesiincSpeseiiedete tsnsns dure eaeraareatsedescctts wo Waterss -ecsases ait l1- - 
5 Eo HED, © 00, 61d Panda OY gs Bestovdvenime oombenle in Ale ath slab fc bind eile 
Vol XXXVIL, US74) ee Bes SMe Ge sane ee pote 
VOIP RGRIVITES e€ ES7 Ss )e sc eecssk fo scesongeqienanes tee anenestelacea ke samean ae teat l1- - 
V Ob RCLX E1876.) ARE RGAG. Leite anes caves cts eR omen l1-- 
Wools KL. > (E877) vsccceiissnsssstenseaseoseosaneens Muasseven teucuny tee scopes aelae in retgas cheb fee 1- - 
Vol. XULIVy (1878.) 6c 2cTe. aR Ge We spss nroneses stateen enee pebe eae 1-- 
MOL LE. OX 1879.) Seve. Lv sossoce creak soneucs nba sl culeaten eta Cameos nee mete dees l1-- 
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General Analytical Indexes :— 
To the First Fifteen Volumes (1888-52) .........ssesnnneeee ~ § 6 
oy WON Volumes (1853-62) oars eect ecsuieesaccneceensctarsesis - 8 6 
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£32 15.6 


Copies of any number of the Journal (if not out of print), can 
be obtained of the publisher, H. Stanford, 55, Charing Cross, 
London, 8.W. 

Members only, can obtain sets or single copies of any number of 
the Journal, at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, 
Strand, W.C., London. 

By a resolution of the Council, dated 12th May, 1854, the price 
of back numbers of the Journal of the Society, charged to Members, 
was raised from one-half to three-fifths of the publishing price. 


Nore.—One or two numbers of the Journal are now out of print. 
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STATISTICAL SOCIETY'S LIBRARY. | 


The following is a List of some of the Odd Numbers, Parts, 
and Volumes, of Works wanting in the Library. 


Donations of any portion thereof will be acceptable, and will be 
duly acknowledged by the Society. 


[Dates and Numbers in all cases are inclusive. | 


ASSOCIATION OF THE CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE OF THE UnitEp KING- 
poM, ANNUAL Reports oF. Nos. 2,3,and 6. (1862-63, and 1866.) 
AtHEen#zuUM. The first seven volumes. 1827-34, viz., Nos. 1—3874. 
Central CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE, ANNUAL Reports, 1 & 2 (1866-67), 
Dustin Monrery Journat or InpustRiat Proaruss. 1854, Nos. 5 
and 7; 1855, No. 1 et seq. 
Economist. The first three volumes. 1843-45, 
Hssays ON THE PRINCIPLES OF CHARITABLE INSTITUTIONS. Longman, 
London, 1836. Second Part. 
Foop Journat. Vol.i, No. 3 (1870); vol. iv, No. 37 (1878). 
FoREIGN QUARTERLY Review. Vols. xxxviand xxxvil. 1845-46. 
Investors’ Montaty Manvau. First three volumes. 1871-78, and 
the Monthly Number for December, 1880. 
Tron anp Steet Instirure, JouRNAL oF THE, for 1872. 
Lasourer’s Frienp. Nos. 230 (1869) and 231 (1870). 
LivERPOOL LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL SocrETY, PROCEEDINGS OF. 
Nos. 1—5, 1844-45 to 1848-49. 
MANCHESTER STATISTICAL SociETy. ‘TRANSACTIONS FOR 1854-55. 
Metropourtan Pouice. CriminaL Returns ror 1836 and 1881. 
MINERAL Statistics OF THE UnttTeD Kinapom or GREAT BrivraIn AND 
IruLanp, for the Years 1875-80 inclusive. 
Morsavu, Chsar— 
Industrie britannique vue dans ses exportations pour chaque 
_ pays, de 1698 a 1826. 
Ktat de la navigation marchande intérieure et extérieure, de la 
Grande-Bretagne, de 1787 4 1827. 
Apercu du commerce de la Grande-Bretagne de 182141827... 
Tableau comparatif du commerce de France avec toutes les 
parties du monde avant la révolution et depuis la restau- 
ration. 
Commerce de la France avec tous les pays du monde, depuis 
1815 jusqu’a 1829. 
Commerce général, en trois tableaux, du royaume de France . . 
1837. 
(Méme travail pour 1828.) 
Apercu statistique du commerce frangais, de 1825 4 1829. 
Situation, détaillée et comparée des cinquante-trois principales 
branches de commerce francais . . . en 1827 et 1828, avec 
Europe, l Asie, Afrique, et l’Amérique . . 
PAMPHLETEER, THE (London, 1818-28). Vols. viii, xvi, xxvii—xxix. 
Parliamentary Papers— 
House or Lorps. G&rNERAL INDEX TO SzesstonaL PAPERS OF THE— 
for 1801-59 and 1859-70. 
Hovusr or Commons. A CataLocue oF Reports, 1696-1834. 
z wf continued to 1837, 
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Parliamentary Papers—COontinued. 

House or Commons. GENERAL INDEXES TO THE JOURNALS OF THE— 
Index to vols. lvi to lxxv, 1801-20. . 
“ xclil to evli, 737-52. 

he CVill ,, Cxx, . °52-65. 

Political Economy Club. Vol. 11 of the— 
The Pamphlet Report of the Banquet, 1876. 

The two volumes of Scarce Tracts reprinted 1856-57. 

REGISTRAR GENERAL FOR EnGLand. Annual Summaries of Weekly 
Returns for 1850-54. 

Royat <Asratic Socrzety’s Journat. Vol. xii, Part 4, vol. xiv 
(1853-54). 

Royat Corontat Institute. PRockEDINGS OF THE. Vols. iii and v. 

Royat Cornwatt Potytrecunic Society, ANNUAL REpoRTS oF—. 
Nos. 1—3 (1838-35), No. 9 (1841), No. 15 (1847), Nos. 20—23 
(1852-55), No. 25 (1857), No. 29 (1861), No. 33 (1865), No. 35 
1867), et seq. 

Royat HorricutturaL Society or Lonpon. Journat, vol. i, part 2 
(1866-67) ; vol. ii, parts 7 and 8 (1868-69). 

PROCEEDINGS, new series, vol. i, Nos. 1—5 (1866). 

Royat Irish AcapEMy. TRANSACTIONS OF THE. 4to. Vols. i—xxv. 

Roya Society oF EDINBURGH. PROCEEDINGS OF. Vols. i and ii. 

Mi TRANSACTIONS OF. Vols. i—xiii. 

Royal Society, London— 

INDEXES TO THE PHILOSOPHICAL Transactions. 4to. Parts J—III. 
CaTaLoGuE or Screnriric Papers. Vols. 1 to viii. Ato. 
SexLect CoLLection oF ScaRCE AND VatuaBLe Economicat Tracts. 
Reprinted by Lord Overstone, 1859. 
(a) Volume on Commerce. 
(db) 3 the National Debt and Sinking Fund. 
C is Paper Currency and Banking. 

Scotland. AGRICULTURAL Surveys of, by the Board of Agriculture. 
The volumes for Kirkcudbright and Lanark, circa 1795-1816. 

SocraL Scrpnck AssociaTIon. JOURNAL OF— FOR 1865-66. Nos. 1, 
3, 5, 6, 7,18, et seq., for 1866. SusstonaL ProckEpines, 8vo., 
vol. ii, No. 4 (1868-69); vol. iii, No. 18 (1869-70) ; vol. v, Nos. 1 
and 21 (1871-72); vol. vi, No. 20 (1872-73) ; vol viii, No. 14, 
et seq. (1875); vol. xii, No. 6, et seg. (1879-80); vol. xiv, No. 5 
(1881). 

STATISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Programmes du travail statistique 
international sur le territoire, la navigation fluviale et sur les 
mines et usines. St. Pétersbourg, 1872. 

STATISTIQUE INTERNATIONALE. Zur Statistik der Binnenschiffahrt. 
Programm ftir die Bearbeitung der internationalen Statistik 
der Binnenschiffahrt im westlichen Europa. Im Auftrage des 
kaiserl. stat. Amtes des Deutschen Reiches aufgestellt von 
A. Meitzen. Berlin, 1875. (Inland Navigation.) 

STaTisticaL. SuMMARY FOR HEncGLanp and WatEs, by C. A. Cocke, 
circa 1855. 

Stockholm. Le ConGRES PENITENTIAIRE INTERNATIONAL DE—. Mé- 
moires et rapports sur l’état acutel des prisons et du régime 
pénitentiaire présentés au Congres, par le Dr. Guillaume. 
Tome i (1879). 

Surtees Socrery. Vols. i to xxv, xxvii to xxxii, and xxxiv. 
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Tue Datty UntversaL Recisrer (afterwards the “ 'Times”’), 
Several odd numbers for 1785 and 1786. 

Tue Times, vols. for the years 1801 and 1802, 1845-63, and 1874; 
and odd numbers for the years 1815, 1823, 1825, 1830, 1884, 
1835, 1836, 1838, 1839, 1840, 1841, 1842, 1843, 1864, 1865, 
1866, 1869, 1870, 1871, 1872, 1873, 1876, 1877, 1882. 

Cape of Good Hope. Port Elizabeth. 

First sixteen Annual Reports of the Chamber of Commerce of— 
1864-80. 
India. Crnsus or Berar, 1872, and Census or Coore, 1872. 
Asiatic Society OF BENGAL. JOURNAL OF THE. Vols. i—xvi. 

Belgium. STAatistTigue GENERALE DE LA BELGIQuE. Hxposi DE LA 
Situation pu Royaume. 1831-40; 1841-50; et 1851-60. 

BULLETIN DE LA COMMISSION CENTRALE DE STaTISTIQUE. Vols. v, vi, 
vii, et viii. 1852-65. 

ANNUAIRE STATISTIQUE DE LA Beneique. 1 an (1870) et 12me 
(1881). 

Documents Statistiques, &c. ¥ Tome xiv (1868) et seq. 

Butietin HEBDOMADAIRE DE STATISTIQuE DféimoGRAPHIQUE ET MepI- 
CALE DE LA VILLE DE BRUXELLES. 

For the first ten years, 1870-79. 
Nos. 6, 7, 15, 32, 47 of the eleventh year, 1880, and 
5» 3, 17, 30, 44 of the twelfth year, 1881. 

France. ATLAS GRAPHIQUE ET STATISTIQUE DU COMMERCE DE LA— 

ATLAS STATISTIQUE DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DES FoRSTS DE LA FRANCE. 

Compre G&NGRAL DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DE LA JUSTICE CIVILE ET Com- 
MERCIALE EN FRANCE PENDANT LES ANNES 1862, 1872, et 1873. 

Cometrt GENERAL DE L’ ADMINISTRATION DE LA JUSTICE CRIMINELLE EN 
FRANCE PENDANT LES ANNEES 1862, 1872, et 1878. 

ENQUSaTE SUR LES PRINCcCIPES ET LES Farrs GHNGRAUX QUI RAGISSENT 
LA CrrcuLtaTion Monfitarre gt Fipuciarre. Paris, 1867. 
Vol. vi. 

Marsernues. Socréré pe Statistique DE. Re&PERTOIRE DES TRAVAUX 
DE LA. 8vo. Highteen volumes, from 1840 to 1858. 

TABLEAUX GENERAUX DU COMMERCE DE LA FRANCE, &c., PENDANT LES 
Annies 1846, 1847, 1850, et 1868 a 1876. 

Italy. GioRNALE DELLA Socteta Iratiana D’Ic1enz. An IT°, Nos. 1 e 2. 

Rivista Evuropsa, Rivista INTERNazjonALE. (Newseries.) Vols. i—iii. 

Netherlands. STAATKUNDIG EN STAATHUISHOUDKUNDIG JAARBOEKJE 
voor 1849. (First year.) Statistiek in Nederland. 

Russia. ANNUATRE DES Finances Russzs. 1°, 2°, et 7° Années. 

TABLEAU DU ComMERCE EXT&éRIEUR DE LA Russig DE 1856 4 1871. 

L’Impot sur LE Revenu Mosrurer EN ITAtie. 

United States. Bankers’ Magazine. New York. The first twenty 
volumes, comprising the second and third series. Series 3, 

- vol. ii, No. 7 (1868); vol. v, No. 2 (1870); vol. vii, Nos. 5 and 7 
(1872), and vol. viii, No. 6 (1873). 

Hunt’s Mercuants’ Magazine. (New York.) Vols. i to xii, and 
xv to xxvi. 

SmirHsonian Instrrution. ANNUAL Reports oF THE Recents. The 
three first, and those for the years 1855, 1858, and 1866. 
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T'HOSE persons who are inclined to benefit the Society 


by legacies are recommended to adopt the following ~ 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 





I give and bequeath unto the Statistical Society of 
London, the sum of £ , Such legacy to be 





paid out of such part of my personal estate, not specifically 
bequeathed, as the law permits to be appropriated by will 


to such a purpose. 





Nore A.—All gifts by will to the Society of land, or of 
money secured on, orCirected to be secured on, or to arise 
from the sale of, or directed to be laid out in the purchase of, 
land, will be void. Gifts may be made by will of stock in 


the public funds, shares or debentures of railway or other 





joint-stock companies, or money to be paid out of the testa- 


tor’s pure personal estate, or of personal chattels. 


Nore B.—Bequests may be made either for the general 





purposes of the Society, or to the Society’s “Building 
Fund,” which has been recently established. 
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